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PREFACE 

cxoase  for  writuig  anotiicr  history  of  the  Reforr 
__Atio»  is  the  need  for  puttitifr  that  movement  iu  it*i 
iroper  relations  to  the  ecfiiiomic  and  intellectual  rcvo*/ 
lotions  of  the  aixtecuth  century.  The  labor  of  lovef 
necesHary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  baa  em- 
ployed most  of  my  U-iKure  for  the  last  six  years  and 
has  been  my  companion  tiirough  vicissitudes  of  sorrow 
and  of  joy.  A  large  part  of  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  tSKk  has  come  from  aftHociatton  with  friends  who 
hovo  Keneronsly  put  their  time  and  Ihoujrhl  at  my 
disposal.  First  of  all,  Professor  Charles  IT.  TTaskins, 
of  Ilnrvanl,  having  road  the  whole  in  matiuxeript 
and  in  proof  with  care,  has  thus  ^voa  me  the  un- 
stinted benefit  of  liis  deep  learning,  and  of  bis  ripo 
and  sane  judgment  Next  to  him  the  book  owes  most  to 
my  kind  friend,  tlie  Kev.  Professur  William  Walker 
Rockwell,  of  Union  Seminary,  who  has  added  to  the 
many  other  favors  he  has  done  me  a  careful  revision 
of  Chapters  I  to  VIII,  Chapter  XIV,  and  a  part  of 
Chapter  IX.  Though  unknnwni  to  me  personally,  the 
Hov.  Dr.  Peter  Guilday,  of  the  Caiholio  Univoraity 
of  Wniibington,  consented,  with  gracious,  character- 
istic urbanity,  to  read  Chapters  VI  and  VIII  and  a 
part  of  Chapter  I.  I  am  grateful  to  Professor  N.  S. 
B.  Gros,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  reading 
that  part  of  the  book  directly  concerned  with  eoonomics 
(Chapter  XI  and  a  jinrt  of  Chai)tcr  X);  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Frederick  A.  Suundertt,  of  Har\'ard,  for  u  like 
service  in  technical  revision  of  the  section  ou  science 
io  Chapter  XII.  While  acknowledging  wilh  hearty 
thanks  the  priceless  services  of  these  eminent  scholars, 
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it  is  only  fair  to  relieve  them  of  all  responsibility  f 
any  rash  statements   that  may  have  escaped   the: 
scmtiDv,  as  well  as  for  any  conclusions  from  wUt 
they  mifcht  dissent 

For  iiiFormulion  about  mannscriptA  and  rare  boo' 
in  Europe  my  thanks  are  due  to  my  kind  friends:  M 
P.  S.  Allen,  Librarian  of  Jferton  College,  Oxford,  t 
so  successful  editor  of  Erasmus's  Kpistlps;  and  Pr 
fossor  Carringtou  Lancaster,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. To  several  libraries  I  owe  much  for  the  uso 
of  books.  My  friend,  Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher, 
Librarian  of  Amherst  Collefie,  has  often  sent  me  v<»l-, 
Dmes  from  that  excellent  store  of  books.  My  sister, 
Professor  Winifred  Smith,  of  Vassar  College,  h 
added  to  many  loving  services,  this:  that  during  m 
four  years  at  Pouglikeepsie,  I  was  enabled  to  use  tho 
Vassar  library.  For  her  good  offices,  as  well  as  for 
the  kindness  of  tlie  librarian.  Miss  Amy  Reed,  my 
thanks.  My  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Preserved 
Smith,  professor  and  librarian  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  has  often  sent  me  rare  hooks  from  that  1 
brary;  nor  can  I  mention  this,  the  least  of  his  favors! 
wiihont  adding  that  I  owe  to  bim  much  both  of  the  in- 
spiration to  follow  and  of  the  means  to  pursue  a  schol- 
ar's career.  My  thanks  arc  also  due  to  the  libraries  of 
Columbia  and  Cornell  for  the  use  of  books.  But  tho 
work  conid  not  easily  have  been  done  at  all  without 
tlie  facilities  offered  by  the  Har\'ard  Library.  When 
I  cjtmc  to  Cambridge  to  enjoy  tho  riches  of  this  store- 
house, I  found  the  great  university  not  less  hospitable 
to  the  stranger  within  her  gates  than  she  is  prolific  ix\ 
great  sous.  After  1  was  already  deep  in  debt  to  the 
librarian,  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane,  and  to  many  of  the  pro- 
fesaors,  a  short  period  in  the  service  of  Harvard,  as 
lecturer  in  history,  has  made  mo  feet  that  I  am 
longer  a  stranger,  but  that  I  can  oount  myself, 
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Bome  sort,  one  of  her  citizens  and  foster  sons,  at  least 
a  dimidiatus  alumnus. 

This  book  owes  more  to  my  wife  than  even  she  per- 
haps quite  realizes.  Not  only  has  it  been  her  study, 
since  oar  marriage,  to  give  me  freedom  for  ray  work, 
bat  her  literary  advice,  foxmded  on  her  own  experience 
as  writer  and  critic,  has  been  of  the  highest  value,  and 
she  has  carefally  read  the  proofs. 

Fbebebved  Smith. 
Cambridge, 
Massacbasetts, 
■May  16, 1920. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

1 1.  The  Wosu) 

Though  in  some  sense  every  age  is  one  of  transition 
and  every  generation  soea  the  world  remodelled,  there 
sometimes  comes  a  ch'ahg:e  so  startling  and  profound 
that  it  seems  like  the  beginning  of  a  new  season  in  the 
world's  great  year.  The  snowi*  of*,  winter  melt  for 
weeks,  the  cold  winds  blow  and  the<&^I'r-9ins  fall,  and 
we  see  no  change  nntil,  almost  within  a'' few  days,  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  put  forth  their  verdui;?,  a*Qd  the 
spring  has  come.  '  •'..=',.■  ;• 

Such  a  change  in  man's  environment  and  habits  ss-  .■-_ 
the  world  has  rarely  seen,  took  place  in  the  generatioii  ■'•" 
that  reached  early  manhood  in  the  year  1500.    In  the- j^g.  jj^ 
span  of  a  single  life — for  convenience  let  us  take  that" 
of  Lather  for  our  measure — men  discovered,  not  ini 
metaphor  but  in  sober  fact,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new] 
earth.     In  those  days  masses  of  men  began  to  read 
many  books,  multiplied  by  the  new  art  of  printing.    In 
those  days  immortal  artists  shot  the  world  through 
with  a  matchless  radiance  of  color  and  of  meaning. 
In  those  days  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Columbus  and  Ma- 
gellan opened  the  watery  ways  to  new  lands  beyond 
the  seven  seas.     In  those  days  Copernicus  established 
the  momentous  truth  that  the  earth  was  but  a  tiny 
planet  spinning  around  a  vastly  greater  sun.     In  those 
days  was  in  large  part  accomplished  the  economic 
shift  from  medieval  gild  to  modern  production  by  cap- 
ital and  wages.     In  those  days  wealth  was  piled  up  in 
the  coffers  of  the  merchants,  and  a  new  power  was 
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given  to  the  life  of  the  individaal,  of  the  untion,  aud  fl 
the  third  estate.  In  those  dnys  the  monitrchf  of  tfl 
Bontan  ohnrch  was  brokon,  and  lurge  portions  of  bfl 
dominions  ficccded  to  form  new  organizations,  ^ofl 
crned  by  otlier  powers  und  aniniat<'d  by  a  dllTcrc^ 
spirit.  H 

Other  gonerutiouF;  havu  Kvcn  ono  rovohition  tafl 
placo  at  a  time,  the  sbctccnth  century  saw  thrco,  tfl 
Rise  of  Capitalism,  the  end  of  the  Renaissance,  and  tH 
beginning  of  tiie  Itefomiatioliv  .All  three,  interacliiifl 
modifying  each  other,  confticllng  as  they  Hoin«.>timfl 
did,  were  equally  the  (^ViVequoncos,  in  different  ficl(H 
of  antecedent  cban^ns'  in  man's  circumstances.    ^^ 
life  i»  an  ada^faitimi  to  environment;  and  thus  frofl 
every  nlt-fnitithi  in  the  conditions  in  which  man  liv^| 
nsu:illj'..Tufido  by  his  discover)'  of  new  rosourwa  or  M 
.hiibrWo' unknown  natural  lawn,  a  clmnge  in  bis  hahiH 
^.•\  iif.  life  mast  flow.     Every  revolution  is  hot  iin  .'idjnn 
*■.*  ':'nicnt  to  a  fresh  situation,  intollectmi)  or  muterial,  fl 
'      both.  ■ 

Certainly,  economic  and  psycholofncal  factors  wefl 
alike  operative  in   producing   the   Ihroo   rovoIntinriH 
The  most  general  economic  force  was  the  cliangc  f  ron 
"natural  economy"  to  "money  economy,"  t.  e.  fromfl 
Isociety  in  which  payments  were  made  chiefly  hy  tfl 
change  of  goods,  and  by  ser\'ices,  to  one  in  which  moii*^ 
was  both  the  agent  of  exclmngc  and  standard  of  valuu. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  pro<Iuction  had  been  largely  oo- 
oporative;  the  laud  belonged  tr>  the  village  and  wi 
apportioned  out  to  cacli  husbandman  to  till,  or  to  all  J 
common   for   pasture.    Manufactnrc   and    commerco 
were  organized  by  the  gild — a  society  of  equals,  vrll 
the  same  course  of  labor  and  the  enmo  reward  f| 
each,  and  with  no  distinction  save  that  founded  on 
iority — apprentice,  workman,  nia»ter- work  man. 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  and  more  rapidly  at  tb< 
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close,  thia  system  broke  down  under  the  necessity  for 
larger  capital  in  production  and  the  possibility  of  80i>- 
plying  it  by  the  increase  of  wealth  and  of  ban^ng  tech- 
nique that  made  possible  investment,  rapid  turn-over 
of  capital,  and  corporate  partnership.    The  increase  n/     '' 
of  wealth  and  the  changed  mode  of  its  production  has    i^ 
been  in  large  part  the  cause  of  three  developments      ■'■'^ 
which  in  their  turn  became  causes  of  revolution:  the 
rise  of  the  bourgeoisie,  of  nationalism,  and  of  in- 
dividualism. . 

Just  as  the  Cobles  were  wearing  away  in  civil  strife!  JJ^ 
and  were  seeing  their  castles  shot  to  pieces  by  cannon,      ^"^ 
just  as  the  clergy  were  wasting  in  supine  indolence 
and  were  riddled  by  the  mockery  of  humanists,  there 
arose  a  new  class,  eager  and  able  to  take  the  helm  of 
civilization,  the  moneyed  men  of  city  and  of  trade. 
Nouveaux  riches  as  they  were,  they  bad  an  appetite  for'i 
pleasure  and  for  ostentation  unsurpassed  by  any,  a » 
love  for  the  world  and  an  impatience  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  church,  with  her  ideal  of  poverty  and  of  chastity. 
In  their  luxurious  and  leisured  homes  thoy  sheltered     ' 
the  arts  that  made  life  richer  and  the  philosophy,  or 
religion,  that  gave  them  a  good  conscience  in  the  work 
they  loved.     Both  Renaissance  and  Reformation  were 
dwellers  in  the  cities  and  in  the  marts  of  commerce. 

It  was  partly  the  rise  of  the  third  estate,  but  partlyl  N4Uonal 
also  cultural  factors,  sucli  as  the  perfecting  of  the! 
modern  tongues,  that  made  the  national  state  one  of  ' 
the  cbaracterislic  products  of  modem  times.  Com- 
merce nerds  order  niid  .strong  government;  the  men 
who  paid  the  piper  called  the  tune;  police  and  profes- 
sional Boidlcry  made  the  state,  once  so  racked  by 
feudal  wars,  peaceful  nt  home  and  dreaded  abroad.  If 
the  consequence  of  this  was  an  increase  in  royal  power, 
the  kings  were  among  those  wlio  had  greatness  thrust 
upon  them,  rather  than  achieving  it  for  themselves. 
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They  were  but  the  symbols  of  the  new,  proodly  con- 
sdous  nation,  and  the  police  commissioners  of  the 
larpc  bankers  and  traders. 

The  reaction  of  nascent  capitalism  on  the  individn: 
was  no  loss  marked  thau  on  fitate  and  society,  tiiough 
it  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  new  sense  of  pcrKoual 
worth.  Just  as  the  problems  of  science  and  of  art  be- 
came mo»t  alluring,  the  man  with  ijufficient  leisure  and 
resonrce  to  solve  them  was  developed  by  economic 
forces.  In  the  Middle  Ages  men  had  been  less  enter- 
prising and  less  self-conscious.  Their  thought  was 
not  of  themselves  as  individuals  so  much  a«  of  their 

/  membership  in  groups.    The  peoples  were  divided  in 
well-marked  estates,  or  classes;  industry  was  co-oper 

I  tive;  even  the  great  art  of  the  cathedrals  was  rathi 

gild-craft  than  the  expression  of  a  single  genius;  even 

I  learning  was  the  joint  property  of  onivorsitiea,  not  the 

'   private  accumulation  of  the  lono  scholar.    Bnt  with 

every  expansion  of  the  ego  either  tlirougli  the  acqul- 

I  sition  of  wealth  or  of  learning  or  of  pride  in  great  e: 

'  ploits,  came  a  rising  solf-consciousnesB  and  self-con- 
fidence, and  this  was  the  essence  of  the  individualism 
so  often  noted  as  one  of  the  contrasts  between  modoru 
and  medieval  times.  The  child,  the  savage,  and  to 
large  extent  the  undisciplined  mind  in  nl!  periods  o' 
life  and  of  history,  is  conscious  only  of  objirct;  th 
trained  and  leisured  intellect  discovers,  literally  by 
"reflection,"  the  subjective.  He  is  then  no  longer  con- 
tent to  be  anything  less  than  himself,  or  to  be  lost 
anything  greater. 

Just  as  men  were  beginning  again  to  glory  in  their 
own  powers  came  a  series  of  discoveries  that  totally 
transformed  the  world  they  lived  in.  So  vast  a  change 
is  made  in  human  thought  and  habit  by  some  appar- 
ently trivial  technical  inventions  that  it  sometimea 
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9eema  as  if  tho  race  wore  lUto  a  child  Uiat  bad  boarded 
a  locomotive  and  halt'  aocideiitally  started  it,  but  could 
neither  guide  tior  stop  it.     Civilization  was  bom  with 
Uie  groat  iuvcutions  of  fire,  tools,  the  domestication  of 
aiiiinah,  writing,  and  nQvii^utioii,  uM  of  them,  tof^cthcr 
with  important  astronuniical  discoveries,  made  prior 
lo  tLc  bcginninpi  of  recorded  history.    On  this  capital 
mankind  tnided   fur  some  raillotiiiiumK,  for  neithe 
clnHHic  times  nor  the  Dark  Ages  added  mncli  to  the 
}ractical  Hcieuces.    But,  be^nning  with  the  thirteenth 
jntury,  discovery  followed  discovery,  each  more  im-, 
>c)rluiit  in  its  consequences  than  it«  last.     One  of  the 
imt  ittcps  was  pi'rhaps  the  recovery  of  lost  groand  by] 
16  restoration  of  the  claKsics.    Gothic  art  and  the  I 
Vernacular  iitcraturcH  tej;tify  to  the  intellectual  activ- 
^y  of  tho  time,  but  they  did  not  create  the  new  ele- 

?ntfi  of  life  Uiat  were  brought  into  being  by  the  in- 
vent orM. 

What  a  difference  in  private  life  was  made  by  the  in- 
troduction  of  chimneys  and  glass  windows,  for  glass, 
tliouKli  known  to  antiquity,  was  not  commonly  applied 
to  the  openings  Uiat,  as  the  etymology  of  the  EngUttfa 
n"ord  implies,  let  in  the  windl  By  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  power  of  lenses  to  magnify  and  refract  had 

m  utilize<l,  as  mirrors,  then  as  spectacles,  to  be  fol- 
two  ocntnries  later  by  telescopes  and  nucro- 

3p«s.  Useful  chemicals  were  now  first  applied  to 
rarioDS  manufacturing  processes,  such  as  the  tinning 
of  iron.  The  compass,  with  its  weirtl  power  of  point- 
ing north,  gniiltnl  the  nuiriner  on  nueharled  seas.  Tho 
abucuro  inventor  of  gunpowder  revolutionized  the  art 
sf  war  more  than  all  the  famous  conquerors  had  done, 
the  polity  of  stales  more  than  any  of  the  renowned 

(ivlatorx  of  antiquity.     The  equally  obscure  inventor 
lechauical  clocks — a  great  improvemeut  on  the 
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older  sand-glasKes,  water- .das sps,  and  candles — ^mai 
possible  a  new  precision  nud  rcjjulurily  of  daily  lifi^_| 
an  untold  economy  of  time  and  effort.  ^M 

But  all  other  inventions  j-ield  to  that  of  printing,  the    ' 
glory  of  John  Gutenberg:  of  Mnyence,  one  of  Uioho  poor 
and  in  their  own  times  obscure  geniusca  who  cnrry  ou^ 
to  falfilment  a  great  idea  at  much  sncrifioo  to  thoi 
selves.    The  demand  for  books  had  been  on  the  ii 
crease  for  a  long  time,  and  every  eff<trt  was  made 
reproduce  them  as  rapidly  and  cheaply  as  possible 
the  band  of  expert  copyists,  but  the  applications 
this  method  produced  slight  result.    The  introdqoti< 
of  paper,  in  place  of  the  older  vellum  or  pnrohmenj 
.  faruisbed  uue  of  the  indispensable  pro-requisites  to  ll 
'multiplication   of  cheap  volumes.    In  the  early   lif 
teentb  century,  tlic  art  of  the  wood-cutter  and  cngravo^^ 
bad  advanced  sufficiently  to  allow  aome  books  to  a^M 
printed  in  this  manner,  *.  e.  from  carved  blocks.    This 
was  usually,  or  at  first,  done  only  with  books  in  which 
a  small  amount  of  text  went  with  a  birge  nmouut  of 
illustration.    There    arc    extant,    for    example, 
editions  of  the  Btbtia  Paupentvt,  stomped  by  tl 
method.    It  was  afterwards  applied,  chiefly  iu  HoP 
land,  to  a  few  other  Ixmlcs  for  which  there  was  a  largw 
demand,  the  Latin  grammar  of  Douatus,  for  exampl 
and  a  guide-book  to  Kome  known  as  the  Mirabil 
Urlns  liomae.    But  at  best  this  method  was  cxtrcmo! 
unsatisfactory ;  the  blocks  soon  wore  out,  the  text  w; 
blnrred  and  diihcult  to  road,  the  initial  expense  wi 
large. 

The  essential  feature  of  Gutenberg's  invention  w; 
therefore  not,  as  the  name  implies,  printing,  or  impr 
sion,  but  tj-pography,  or  the  use  of  type.    The  i)rint 
first  had  a  letter  cut  in  hard  metal,  this  was  called  thi 
punch;  with  it  he  stamped  a  mould  ktiouTi  as  the  ntu; 
trix  iu  which  he  was  able  to  found  a  large  numlM>r 
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exactly  identical  types  of  metal,  nsnally  of  lead. 
These,  set  side  by  side  in  a  case,  for  the  first  time  made 
it  possible  satisfactorily  to  print  at  reasonable  cost  a  , 

large  number  of  copies  of  the  same  teit,  and,  when  that  '  j 
was  done,  the  types  could  be  taken  apart  and  used  for  f\^ 
another  work.  ^"^ 

The  earliest  surviving  specimen  of  printing— not 
counting  a  few  undated  letters  of  indulgence — is  a 
fragment  on  the  last  judgment  completed  at  Mayence 
before  1447.  In  1450  Gutenberg  made  a  partnership  "+- 
with  the  rich  goldsmith  John  Fast,  and  from  their 
press  issued,  within  the  next  five  years,  the  famous 
Bible  ■with  42  lines  to  a  page,  and  a  Donatus  (Latin 
grammar)  of  32  lines.  The  printer  of  the  Bible  with 
36  lines  to  a  page,  that  is  the  next  oldest  surviving 
monument,  was  apparently  a  helper  of  Gutenberg,  who 
set  up  an  independent  press  in  1454.  Legible,  clean- 
cnt,  comparatively  cheap,  these  books  demonstrated 
once  for  all  the  success  of  the  new  art,  even  though, 
for  illuminated  initials,  they  were  still  dependent  on 
the  hand  of  the  scribe. 

In   fhosp   days   before  patents   the  new  invention    Book«i 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  reaching  Italy  in  1465,    ^'^'^ 
Paris  in  1470,  London  in  1480,  Stockholm  in  14S2,  Con- 
stantinople in  14S7,  Lisbon  in  1490,  and  Madrid  in 
14!)9,     Only  a  fow  backward  countries  of  Europe  re- 
mained without  a  press.    By  the  year  1500  the  names 
of  more  flian  one  thousand  printers  are  knoi,vn,  and 
the  titles  of  about  30,000  printed  works.     Assuming 
that  the  editions  were  small,  averaging  300  copies,  there 
would  have  been  in  Europe  by  1500  about  9,000,000 
books,  as  against  the  few  score  thousand  manuscriptsj 
that  lately  had  held  all  the  precious  lore  of  time.     In 
a  few  years  the  price  of  books  sank  to  one-eighth  of    '" 
what  it  had  been  before.    "The  gentle  reader"  had 
started  on  his  career. 
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The  importanoe  of  printing  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

There  are  few  oveutB  like  it  in  the  lustorj'  of  Uio  world, 
ji(-  The  whole  gigantic  swing  of  modern  democracy  and  of 
the  scientific  spirit  was  released  by  it.  The  veil  of 
the  temple  of  religion  and  of  knowk'dge  was  rent  in 
twain,  and  the  arcana  of  the  priest  and  clerk  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  people.  The  reading  public  bccniiic 
the  supreme  court  before  whom,  from  this  time,  all 
cases  must  be  argued.  The  conflict  of  opinions  and 
parties,  of  privilege  and  freedom,  of  science  and  ob- 
scurantism, was  transferred  from  the  secret  chamber 
of  a  small,  privileged,  professional,  and  sacerdot 
coterie  to  the  arena  of  the  reading  public. 
pioMiion  It  is  amazing,  hot  true,  that  within  fifty  years  after 
this  exploit,  mankind  shoidd  have  achieved  another 
like  milo  it  in  a  widely  different  sphere.  The  liorror 
of  the  HCtt  was  on  the  ancient  world;  a  heart  of  ouk  and 
triple  bronze  was  needed  to  venture  on  the  ocean,  and 
its  annihilation  was  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  new 
earth  promised  by  the  Apocalypse.  All  through  the 
centuries  Europe  remained  sea-locked,  nntil  the  bold 
Portuguese  mariners  venturing  ever  further  and  fur- 
ther south  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  finally  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — a  feat  first  performed  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1486,  though  it  was  not  until 
1498  that  Vasco  da  Oama  reached  India  by  this 
,  method. 

Still  unconquercd  lay  the  stormy  and  terrible  Atlan- 
tic, 


* 


Where,  beyond  the  extreme  soa-wall,  und  between  the  reniot 

VtasU  water  washes,  and  tail  sbipa  founder,  and  deep  death, 
waits. 

But  the  ark  of  Europe  found  her  dovc~as  the  name 
Columbus   signifies— to   fly   over   the   wild,   western 
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waves,  and  bring  her  news  of  strange  countries.  The 
effect  of  these  discoveries,  enormonsly  and  increas- 
ingly important  from  the  material  standpoint,  was 
■first  felt  in  the  widening  of  the  imagination.  Camoens 
wrote  the  epic  of  Da  Gama,  More  placed  his  Utopia  in~T~" 
America,  and  Montaigne  speculated  on  the  curious  cus- 
toms of  the  redskins.  Ariosto  wrote  of  the  wonders 
of  the  new  world  in  his  poem,  and  Luther  occasionally 
alluded  to  them  in  his  sermons. 

If  printing  opened  the  broad  road  to  popular  edui  UniTcn 
cation,  other  and  more  formal  means  to  the  same  end  *^" 
were  not  neglected.     One  of  the  great  innovations  of  I 
the  Middle  Ages  was  the  university.    These  perma- 
nent corporations,  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
learning  and  the  instruction  of  youth,  first  arose,  early 
in  the  twelfth  century,  at  Salerno,  at  Bologna  and  at 
Paris.    As  off-shoots  of  these,  or  in  imitation  of  them, 
many  similar  institutions  sprang  up  in  every  land  of 
western  Europe.    The  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century-^ 
was  especially  rich  in  such  foundations.    In  Germany, 
from  1450  to  1517,  no  less  than  nine  new  academies 
were    started:     Greifswald    1456,    Freiburg    in    the 
Breisgau  1460,  Basle  1460,  Ingolstadt   1472,  Treves 
1473,  Mayence  1477,  Tiibingen  1477,  Wittenberg  1502, 
and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  1506.     Though  generally 
founded  by  papal  charter,  and  maintaining  a  strong 
ecclesiastical  flavor,  these  institutions  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  civil  government. 

In  France  three  new  universities  opened  their  doors 
during  the  same  period:  Valence  1459,  Nantes  1460, 
Bonrges  1464.  These  were  all  placed  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  local  bishops.  The  great  uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  gradually  changing  its  character. 
From  the  most  cosmopolitan  and  international  of  i* 
bodies  it  was  fast  becoming  strongly  nationalist,  and 
was  the  chief  center  of  an  Erastian  Gallicanism.    Its 
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trcmendouR  weight  cast  against  the  Roformation  wi 
(loubtk-SH  n  chief  reason  f«r  the  failure  of  that  niovi 
meut  in  Franco. 

Spain  ioslitufM  seven  now  univorsilics  at  this  tim 
Barcelona  l-^>,  Saragossa  1474,  Falma  1483,  Si^iiu 
14S9,  Alcala  149!),  Valencia  litOO,  and  SeviUo  1& 
Italy  and  iGngland  remained  content  with  the  a< 
cniios  they  ulrcady  had,  bnt  many  of  th»>  smatlcT  con 
trie's  now  slartod  luitivo  univtTnilies.  Than  Pn'(*«hurg 
was  founded  in  Hungary  in  1465,  Upsala  in  Sweden  in 
1477,  Copenhagen  in  1478,  Glasgow  in  I4yi,  and  Abo 
deon  iu  14m.  The  number  of  fitudenta  in  each  found 
tion  fluctuated,  but  tlie  total  was  steadily  on  the 
creaKC. 

Naturally,  the  expansion  of  the  hicrher  education 

t  brought  with  it  an  increa.<5fi  in  the  number  and  wxcoi 
iona^Mif  the  schools.    Particularly  notable  is  the  wo 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  who  devot 
tboniKelves  almoj^t  exclusively  to  teaching  boys.     Som 
of  their  schools,  as  Dcventer,  attJitiiod  a  reputation  li 
that  of  Eton  or  Rugby  today. 
The  spread  of  education  was  not  only  notable  in 
itself,  but  had  a  rooro  direct  result  in  furnishing  a 
shelter  to  new   roo%-emcnt8  until  they  were   stron 
enough  to  do  without  such  support.    It  is  significn 
that  the  Reformations  of  Wyclif,  Huss,  and  Luther,  n 
started  in  universities. 

As  tlie  tide  rolls  in,  the  waves  impress  one  more  than 
the  6ood  beneath  them.    Behind,  and  far  Iranscendin, 
the  particular  canscs  of  this  and  that  development  ti 
the  operation  of  great  biological  lawH,  selecting  a  tyj 
for  survival,  transforming  tbo  mind  and  body  of  m< 
slowly  but  surely.    Whether  duo  to  the  natural  scl 
tion  of  oircimistancc,  or  to  the  inward  urge  of  vi 
force,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  avern 
intellect,  not  of  leading  thinkers  or  of  select  groups, 
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but  of  the  European  races  as  a  whole,  has  been  steadily 
growing  greater  at  every  period  during  which  it  can 
be  measured.  Moreover,  the  monastic  vow  of  chastity 
tended  to  sterilize  and  thus  to  eliminate  the  religi- 
ously-minded sort.  Operating  over  a  long  period,  and 
on  both  sexes,  this  cause  of  the  growing  secularization 
of  the  world,  though  it  must  not  be  exaggerated,  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

§  2.  The  Chuech 

Over  against  "the  world,"  "the  church."  ...  As 
the  Reformation  was  primarily  a  religious  movement, 
some  account  of  the  church  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
must  be  given.  i'How  Christianity  was  immaculately 
conceived  in  the  heart  of  the  Galilean  carpenter  and 
bom  with  words  of  beauty  and  power  such  as  no  other 
man  ever  spote ;  how  it  inherited  from  him  its  back- 
ground of  Jewish  monotheism  and  Hebrew  Scripture; 
how  it  was  enriched,  or  sophisticated,  by  Paul,  who 
assimilated  it  to  the  current  mysteries  with  their  myth 
of  a  dying  and  rising  god  aiul  of  salvation  by  sacra- 
mental rite;  how  it  decked  itself  in  tlie  white  robes  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  witli  many  a  gewj^aw  of  ceremony 
and  custom  snatched  from  (he  flamen's  vestry;  how  it 
created  a  pantheon  of  saints  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  polytheism;  how  it  became  first  the  chaplnin  and 
then  the  lieir  of  ibe  Roman  Empire,  butldin;^  its  cliurch 
on  the  immovable  rock  of  the  Eternal  City,  asserting 
like  her  a  dominion  without  bounds  of  space  or  time; 
how  it  coiTquered  and  tamed  the  barbarians  ;~-all  this 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  describe. 
But  of  it»-4atcr  fortunes  some  brief  account  nmst  bo 
given.     ■» 

By  the  year  1200  tlie  popes,  liaving  emerjred  tri-    innocer 
umphant  from  their  long  strife  witli  tlio  German  em- 
perors, successfully  asserted  their  claim  to  the  suze- 
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xaintj'  of  nil  AVestern  Europe.  Innoccut  III  toff 
realms  iii  fief  and  dictated  to  kiu^s.  The  pope,  assert- 
iug  Uiat  ilie  spiritual  power  was  as  much  superior  to 
tho  civil  as  the  sun  was  brighter  than  the  moon,  acted 
as  tho  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth.  But  this  suprem- 
acy did  not  lii8t  long  unquestioned.  Just  a  cent 
after  Innocent  III,  Boiiifnce  Vlll  was  worsted 
quarrel  with  Pliilip  IV  of  France,  and  his  snccea 
Clement  V,  a  Frenchman,  by  truiwferring  the  pap; 
cupitul  to  Avignon,  virtually  made  the  supremo  pon- 
tiffs subordinate  to  the  French  government  and  thus 
weakened  their  influence  in  the  rest  of  Rarope.  This 
"Babyhmian  Captivity"  was  followed  by  a  greater 
misfortune  to  the  pontificate,  the  lireat  Schism,  for  the 
effort  to  transfer  tho  papacy  buck  to  Rome  led  to  the 
election  of  two  popes,  who,  with  their  successors,  ro- 
spfctively  ruled  and  mutually  anathematized  each 
other  from  the  two  rival  cities.  The  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding whicli  was  the  true  successor  of  Peter  veaa  eo 
great  that  not  only  were  tho  kingdoms  of  Europe  di- 
vided in  their  allegiance,  but  doctors  of  the  church  and 
canoni7.ed  saints  could  be  found  among  the  supporters 
of  either  line.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  respect  for 
Uie  poutilicato  greatly  suffered  by  the  schism,  wl 
was  in  some  respects  a  direct  pr«i>arution  for 
greater  division  brought  about  by  the  Protestant  seces- 
sion. 

The  attempt  to  end  tlie  schism  at  the  Council  of 
resulted  only  in  the  election  of  a  third  pope. 
situation  was  finally  dealt  with  by  tho  Council  of  O 
stance  which  deposed  two  of  the  popes  and  secured 
voluntaiy  alKlication  of  the  third.    The  synod  furthi 
strengthened  the  clihrch  by  executing  the  heretics  H 
and  .leromo  of  Prague,  and  by  passing  decrees 
tended  to  put  the  government  of  the  church  in 
hands  of  rcprcEcntativc  assemblies.    It  asserted  tha 
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had  power  directly  from  Christ,  that  it  was  sapreme  in  • 
matters  of  faith,  and  in  matters  of  discipline  so  far  as 
they  affected  the  schism,  and  that  the  pope  could  not 
dissolve  it  without  its  own  consent.  By  the  decree 
Frequens  it  provided  for  the  regular  summoning  of 
councils  at  short  intervals.  Beyond  this,  other  efforts  : 
to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy  proved  abortive, 
for  after  long  discussion  nothing  of  importance  was 
done. 

For  the  next  century  the  policy  of  the  popes  was 
determined  by  the  wish  to  assert  their  superiority  ^^{^43 
over  the  councils.  The  Synod  of  Basle  reiterated  all 
the  claims  of  Constance,  and  passed  a  number  of  laws 
intended  to  diminish  the  papal  authority  and  to  de- 
prive the  pontiff  of  much  of  his  ill-gotten  revenues — 
annates,  fees  for  investiture,  and  some  other  taxes. 
It  was  snccessfnl  for  a  time  because  protected  by  the 
governments  of  France  and  Germany,  for,  though  dis- 
solved by  Pope  Eugene  IV  in  1433,  it  refused  to  listen 
to  his  command  and  finally  extorted  from  him  a  buU 
ratifjing  the  conciUar  claims  to  supremacy. 

In  the  end,  however,  the  popes  triumphed.     The  bull 
Execrdbilis  denounced  as  a  damnable  abuse  the  appeal  1458 
to  a  future  council,  and  the  Pastor  Actcnius  reasserted  1515 
in  sweeping  terms  tlie  supremacy  of  the  pope,  repeal- 
ing aU  decrees  of  Constance  and  Basle  to  the  contrary,  \ 
as  well  as  other  papal  bulls.  "  (\. 

At  Rome  the  popes  came  to  occupy  the  position  of  Thesecn 
princes  of  one  of  the  Italian  stales,  and  wore  elected,  i""""" 
like  the  doges  of  Venice,  by  a  small  oligarcliy.     Within  pspacy 
seventy  years  the   families    of  Borgia,    Piccolomini, 
Rovere,  and  Medici  were  each  represented  by  more 
than  one  pontiff,  and  a  majority  of  the  others  were 
nearly  related  by  blood  or  marriage  to  one  of  these 
great  stocks.    The  cardinals  were  appointed  from  the 
pontiff's  sons  or  nephews,  and  the  numerous  other  of- 
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fices  in  their  patronaiTe,  save  a8  Uicy  wero  sold,  wfl 
distributed  to  personal  or  political  Erionds.  | 

Like  other  Kalian  princes  the  pop«s  became,  in  tho 
fifti'enUi  ecntury,  dintinpiaishod  patn)nfi  of  arts  and  let- 
ters. The  golden  age  ot  the  hunmnlsts  at  Borne  lK>gaD 
_1  under  Nicholas  V  who  employed  a  number  of  them  to 
make  translations  from  Grook.  It  is  chanicteristic  of 
the  complete  seeulnrizattnri  of  the  States  of  the  Chur^ 
that  a  number  of  the  literati  pensionwl  by  hira  w^H 
skeptics  and  scoffers.  Valla,  who  mocked  the  papacy, 
ridiciilerl  the  monastic  orders,  and  attacked  the  Biblo 
and  Christian  ethics,  was  given  a  prebend;  Savona- 
rola, the  most  earnest  Christian  of  his  ago,  was  put  to 
death. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople  ^avo  a  certain  Eiirop 
character  to  the  policy  of  the  pontiffs  aft^r  that  d 
for  the  menace  of  the  Turk  seemed  so  imminent  t 
the  heads  of  Christendom  di<l  nil  that  was  possible 
unite  the  nations  in  a  crusade.    This  was  (bo  keyni 
of  the  Ktatesuinnship  of  Calistus  III  and  of  his  sui 
sor,  Pius  II.    Before  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Pel 
this  talented  writer,  known  to  litoratnre  as  Aen^ 
Sylvius,  had,  at  the  t'ouncil  of  Basle,  published  a 
strong  argument  against  the  extreme  pa])al  clai 
which  he  afterwards,  as  popo»  retracted.    His 
against  the  Turk  and  against  his  old  friends  the 
manists  lent  a  mural  tone  to  his  pontificate,  but 
feeble  attempts  to  reform  abuses  wore  fntilo. 

The  colorless  reign  of  Paul  II  was  followed  by 
of  Sixtus  IV,  a  man  whose  cliief  passion  was  Uio 
grandizement  of  his  family.    Tie  earrii'il  nepotism 
an  extreme  and  by  a  policy  of  judicial  mnrder  v 
nearly  exterminate*!  his  rivals,  the  Oolonnas. 

The  enormous  bribes  paid  by  Innocent  VlIT  for 
election  were  recouped  by  his  sale  of  olftccs  and  a 
itual  graces,  and  by  taking  a  tribute  from  the  Sul 
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in  retttm  for  which  he  refused  to  proclaim  a  cmsade. 
The  most  important  act  of  his  pontificate  waa  the  pab-     • 
lication  of  the  ball  against  witchcraft.  *Yv. 

The  name  of  Alexander  VI  has  attained  an  evil  em-  Alexander 
inence  of  infamy  on  account  of  his  own  crimee  and  Jl^j-n- 
vicea  and  those  of  his  children,  Caesar  Borgia  and 
Lucretia.  One  proof  that  the  public  conscience  of 
Italy,  instead  of  being  stupified  by  the  orgy  of  wicked- 
ness at  Rome  was  rather  becoming  aroused  by  it,  is 
found  in  the  appearance,  just  at  this  time,  of  a  number 
of  preachers  of  repentance.  These  men,  usually  friars, 
started  "revivals"  marked  by  the  customary  phe- 
nomena of  sudden  conversion,  hysteria,  and  extreme 
austerity.  The  greatest  of  them  all  was  the  Domin-  Savon»n>l« 
ican  Jerome  Savonarola  who,  though  of  mediocre  in- 
tellectual gifts,  by  the  passionate  fervor  of  his  convic- 
tions, attained  the  position  of  a  prophet  at  Florence. 
He  began  preaching  here  in  1482,  and  so  stirred  his 
audiences  that  many  wept  and  some  were  petrified  with 
horror.  His  credit  was  greatly  raised  by  his  predic- 
tion of  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII  of  France  in  1494. 
He  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  Medici  and  in  introduc- 
ing a  new  constitution  of  a  democratic  nature,  which 
he  believed  was  directly  sanctioned  by  Qod.  He  at- 
tacked the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  and, 
besides  renovating  his  o\\ii  order,  suppressed  not  only 
public  immorality  but  all  forms  of  frivolity.  The  peo- 
ple burned  their  cards,  false  hair,  indecent  pictures, 
and  the  like;  many  women  left  their  husbands  and  en- 
tered the  cloister;  gamblers  were  tortured  and  blas- 
phemers had  their  tongues  pierced.  A  police  was  in- 
stituted ^^^th  power  of  searching  houses. 

It  was  only  the  pope's  fear  of  Charles  VIII  that 
prevented  his  dealing  with  this  dangerous  reformer, 
who  now  began  to  attack  the  viecy  of  the  curia.  In 
1495,  however,  the  friar  was  sunmioncd  to  liome,  and 
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refused  to  go;  he  was  tlien  forbidden  to  preach,  anr 
disobeyed.  In  Lent  1496  he  proclaimed  the  duty 
of  resisting  the  pope  when  in  error.  In  November 
a  new  brief  proposed  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  his  order  which  would  bring  him  more  directly 
under  the  power  of  Home.  Savonarola  replied  tbnt 
he  did  not  fcnr  the  excommunication  of  the  sinful 
church,  which,  when  launched  against  him  May  12, 
1497,  only  made  liim  more  defiant.  Claiming  to  be 
oommisfiioned  directly  from  God,  be  appealed  to  the 
powers  to  summon  a  general  council  against  the  pope. 
At  this  juncture  one  of  bis  opponents,  a  Franciscan, 
Francis  da  Puglia,  proposed  to  him  the  ordeal  by  fii 
stating  that  though  he  expected  to  be  burnt  he  wi 
willing  to  take  tlic  risk  for  the  sake  of  the  faith, 
challenge  refused  by  Savonarola  was  taken  up  by 
friend  Fra  Domenico  da  Pcscia,  and  although  forbi^fl 
by  Alexander,  the  ordeal  was  sanctioned  by  the  oif 
nory  and  a  day  set.  A  dispute  as  to  whether  DomenU 
should  be  allowed  to  take  the  host  or  the  crucifix  iut 
the  flames  prevented  the  experiment  from  taking  plat 
and  the  mob,  furious  at  the  loss  of  its  promised  spec-" 
tacle,  refused  further  support  to  the  discro<lited 
leader.  For  some  years,  members  of  his  own  onlcr, 
who  resented  the  severity  of  his  reform,  hud  cherished 
a  grievance  against  him,  and  now  they  had  their 
cliance.  Seized  by  the  Signory,  he  was  tortured  aud 
forced  to  confess  that  be  was  not  a  prophet,  and  on 
May  22, 149S,  was  condemned,  with  two  companions,  to 
be  hung.  After  the  speedy  execution  of  the  sentence, 
which  the  sufferers  met  caln^ly,  their  bodies  were 
burnt.  All  effects  of  Savonar^'s  career,  political, 
moral,  and  religious,  shortly  disappeared. 

Alexander  was  followed  by  a  Rovere  who  took  the 
name  of  Julius  11.    Notwithstanding  his  advanced  ago_ 
this  pontiff  proved  one  of  the  nioet  vigorous  aud  at 
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statesman  of  the  time  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ag- 
grandizement, by  war  and  diplomacy,  of  the  Papal 
States.  He  did  not  Bcmple  to  use  his  spiritual  thun- 
ders against  his  political  enemies,  as  when  he  excom-  j^gj, 
mnnicated  the  Venetians.  He  fonnd  himself  at  odds 
with  both  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Lonis  XII  of 
France,  who  summoned  a  schismatic  conncil  at  Pisa,  isil 
Supported  by  some  of  the  cardinals  this  body  revived 
the  le^slation  of  Constance  and  Basle,  bat  fell  into 
disrepute  when,  by  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  Julius  1512-16 
convoked  a  council  at  Rome.  This  synod,  the  Fifth 
Lateran,  lasted  for  four  years,  and  endeavored  to  deal 
with  a  crusade  and  with  reform.  Ail  its  efforts  at  re- 
form proved  abortive  because  they  were  either  choked, 
while  in  course  of  discussion,  by  the  Curia,  or,  when 
passed,  were  rendered  ineffective  by  the  dispensing 
power. 

While  the  synod  was  still  sitting  Julins  died  and  a  J^^gi 
new  pope  was  chosen.  This  was  the  son  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  the  Medici  Leo  X.  Having  taken  the 
tonsure  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  received  the  red  hat 
six  years  later,  he  donned  the  tiara  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight.  His  words,  as  reported  by  the  Venetian 
ambassador  at  Bome,  "Let  us  enjoy  the  papacy,  since  N(^ 
God  has  given  it  to  us,"  exactly  express  his  program. 
To  make  life  one  long  carnival,  to  hunt  game  and  to 
witness  comedies  and  the  antics  of  buffoons,  to  hear 
marvellous  tales  of  the  new  world  and  voluptuous 
verses  of  the  humanists  and  of  tlie  great  Ariosto,  to 
enjoy  music  and  to  consume  the  most  delicate  viands 
and  the  most  delicious  wines — this  was  what  lie  lived 
for.  Free  and  generous  with  money,  he  prodigally 
wasted  the  revenues  of  three  pontificates.  Spending 
no  less  than  6000  ducats  a  mouth  on  cards  and  gra- 
tuities, he  was  soon  forced  to  borrow  to  the  limit  of 
his  credit.    Little  recked  he  that  Germany  was  being 
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reft  from  tho  church  by  a  poor  frtar.  Uis  irresolata 
policy  was  incapable  of  pureuiug  uny  public  ond  con- 
sistciitiy,  save  that  he  employed  the  best  Latiuists  of 
the  time  to  give  elegance  to  his  slate  papers.  His 
method  of  govcruiiig  was  the  purely  personal  one,  to 
pay  hiH  friends  and  flatterers  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  good.  One  of  his  most  cliaracterislic  letters 
expresses  his  intention  of  rewarding  wlUi  high  office  a 
certain  gentleman  who  had  given  him  a  dinnor  of 
lampreys. 
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$3.  Causes  op  tbe  Beforu&tiok 
In  the  eyes  of  the  early  Protestants  tho  Kcformniiott 
was  a  return  to  primitive  (Tliristianilj'  and  its  princi- 
pal cause  was  Uiu  corruption  of  the  church.  That 
there  was  great  depravity  in  the  church  as  elsewhere 
cannot  he  doubted,  but  there  are  several  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  could  not  have  been  an  important 
cause  for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  her  sons.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  good  ground  for  believing  that  4|^| 
moral  condition  of  the  prieHthood  was  worno  in  150(/ 
.  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time;  indeed,  there  is  good 
V  evidence  to  tho  contrary,  that  things  were  tending  to 
improve,  if  not  at  Home  yet  in  many  parts  of  Christen- 
dom. If  objectionable  praclices  of  the  priests  had 
been  a  snllicicrit  cautte  for  tho  sccei^Kion  of  whole  na- 
tions, the  Reformation  would  have  come  long  before 
it  actually  did.  Again,  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt 
that  tho  mere  abuse  of  an  institution  has  ever  led  to  itr: 
complete  overthrow;  as  long  as  tho  institution  itn  re- 
garded as  necessary,  it  is  rather  mended  than  ended. 
Thirdly,  many  of  the  acts  that  seem  corrupt  to  ns,  gnv*- 
little  offence  to  contemporaries,  for  they  wero  uiii- 
vcrsaL  If  the  clntrch  sold  ofDccs  and  justice,  so  did 
the  civil  goveruments.  If  tho  clergy  lived  impurt- 
lives,  so  did  the  laity.    Probably  the  standard  of 
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chnrch  (save  in  special  circamstanees)  was  no  worsen 
than  that  of  civil  life,  and  in  some  respects  it  was  "^ 
rather  more  decent.  Finally,  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  of  exaggeration  the  charges  preferred  by  the 
innoTators.  Like  all  reformers  they  made  the  most  of 
their  enemy's  faults.  Invective  like  theirs  is  common 
to  every  generation  and  to  all  spheres  of  life.  It  is 
tme  that  the  denunciation  of  the  priesthood  comes  not 
only  from  Protestants  and  satirists,  but  from  popes 
and  coxmcils  and  canonized  saints,  and  that  it  bulks 
large  in  medieval  literature.  Nevertheless,  it  is  both  a 
priori  probable  and  to  some  extent  historically  verifi- 
able that  the  evil  was  more  noisy,  not  more  potent,  than 
the  good.  But  though  the  corruptions  of  the  church-i 
were  not  a  main  cause  of  the  Protestant  secession,  they 
furnished  good  excuses  for  attack ;  the  Reformers  were 
scandalized  by  the  divergence  of  the  practice  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  oflBcial  representatives  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  their  attack  was  envenomed  and  the  break 
made  easier  thereby.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  about  those  abuses  at  which  public  opinion 
then  took  most  offence. 

Many  of  these  were  connected  with  monev.  The  Aboae*: 
common  man's  conscience  was  wounded  by  the  smart  ""•"^ 
in  his  purse.  The  wealth  of  the  chnrch  was  enormous, 
though  exaggerated  by  those  contemporaries  who  esti- 
mated it  at  one-third  of  the  total  real  estate  of  West- 
em  Europe.  In  addition  to  revenues  from  her  own 
land  the  church  collected  tithes, and  taxes,  including 
"Peter^a  pence"  in  England,  Scandinavia  and  Poland. 
The  "clergy  paid  dues  to  the  curia,  among  them  the 
serj^iticj  charged  on  the  bisliops  and  the  nniiatos  levied 
on  the  income  of  tlie  first  year  for  each  appointee  to 
high  ecclesiastical  office,  and  the  price  for  the  ajch^ 
hishop'**  pnll,  Tlie  priests  recouped  Itiemsolves  by 
cliarging  high  fees  for  their  raiiiistrjitions.     At  a  time 
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when  the  Christian  ideal  vaa  one  of  "npontolio  po7 
erty"  tho  riclics  of  tho  clergy  were  often  Eolt  ofi 
eeaudal  to  tho  pious. 

Though  the  normal  method  of  appointment  to  ci 
office  was  sale,  it  was  felt  an  a  special  abuse  in  the 
church  and  waa  branded  by  the  name  of  simony.  Leo 
X  made  no  less  than  500,000  dncats  *  annually  from 
tho  fialo  of  more  than  2000  offices,  most  of  whidi,  boinff 
sinecures,  eventually  came  to  be  reg;arded  as  annnities, 
with  a  salary  amounting  to  abont  10  per  cent  of  Uie 
purchase  price. 

Justice  was  also  vennl,  in  tho  chureh  no  less  than 
the  state.  Pardon  was  obtainable  for  all  crimes  for,  as 
a  papal  vicc-chambertain  phrased  it,  "The  Lord  wishes 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner  but  that  he  should  pay  and 
live.'*  Dispensations  from  the  laws  against  marria 
within  the  prohibited  degrees  were  sold.  Thus  an  < 
dinary  man  had  to  pay  16  grossi '  for  dispensation 
marry  a  woman  who  stood  in  "spiritual  relatio 
ship""  to  him;  a  noble  had  to  pay  20  grossi  for  i 
same  privilege,  and  a  prince  or  duke  30  grossi.  P^irst 
cousins  might  marrj'  for  tho  payment  of  27  grossi ;  an 
uncle  and  niece  for  from  throo  to  four  dncats,  though 
this  was  later  raised  to  as  much  as  sixty  ducata, 
least  for  nobles.  Marriage  within  the  first  degree 
affinity  (a  deceased  wife's  mother  or  daughter  by 
other  husband)  was  at  one  time  sold  for  about 
dncats;  mnrriHgc  within  the  second  degree*  was 

I  A  dnont  vu  worUi  in(r!n«lMllT  $S.ZS,  or  niao  Hbilling*.  tt  ft 
whca  moiMj  bad  a  mocIi  gmier  purchoiing  power  tkui  It  now  luu. 

*Tbv  gntmn.  Enijltiili  grott,  Otrmaa  Gro*cb«n,  waa  «  cols  which 
Tvricd  «rauil«Tab1j'  in  valu«.    It   nut;  here  b«  taken  ai  lotHnilpi 
warth  about  S  omta  or  four  pence,  at  a  tim*  wh«B  moaej  bad 
tiinea  th*  purrJianing  power  that  It  now  baa. 

*A  Bpiritual  rvlatiooahip  waa  wtahliabtd  it  a  nan  wai  womu 
^onaora  to  the  auno  cbl14  at  baptlan. 

«  Prcaiunablr  of  aSoity,  Lt^  a  wil«'a  aUter,  but  tbcn  ia  notUflf 


per- 
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mitted  for  from  300  to  600  grossL  Hardly  necessary 
to  add,  as  was  done:  "Note  veil,  that  diBpensations  or 
graces  of  this  sort  are  not  given  to  poor  people.'** 
Dispensations  from  tows  and  from  the  requirements 
of  ecclesiaBtical  lav,  as  for  example  those  relating  to 
fasting,  were  also  to  be  obtained  at  a  price. 

One  of  the  richest  sources  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  tMiiiKo* 
was  the  sale  of  indulgences,  or  the  remission  by  the 
pope  of  the  temporal  pentilties  of  sin,  both  penance 
in  this  life  and  the  pains  of  pnrgatory.  The  practice 
of  giving  these  pardons  first  arose  as  a  means  of  assur- 
ing heaven  to  those  warriors  who  fell  fighting  the  in- 
fidel In  1300  Boniface  VIII  granted  a  plenary  indul- 
gence to  all  who  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  jubilee  at 
Borne,  and  the  golden  harvest  reaped  on  tliis  occasion 
indnced  bis  successors  to  take  the  same  means  of  im- 
parting spiritual  graces  to  the  faithful  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. In  the  fourteenth  century  the  pardons  were 
extended  to  all  who  contributed  a  sum  of  money  to  a 
pious  purpose,  whether  they  came  to  Bome  or  not,  and, 
as  the  agents  who  were  sent  out  to  distribute  tlicse 
pardons  were  also  given  power  to  confess  and  absolve, 
the  papal  letters  were  naturally  regarded  as  no  less 
than  tickets  of  admission  to  heaven.  In  the  thirteenth 
centnry  the  theologians  had  discovered  that  there  was 
at  the  disposal  of  the  church  and  her  head  an  abundant 
"treasury  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the  saints," 
which  might  be  applied  vicariously  to  anyone  by  the 
pope.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  claimed  power  to 
free  living  men  from  purgatory  was  extended  to  the 

show  that  this  Uw  did  not  also  apply  to  consanguinity,  and  at  ona 
tim*  the  pope  propowd  that  the  oatural  eon  ol  Ik-rry  VIII,  the  Uiike 
of  Richmond,  ihould.  marry  his  halt  sister,  Mary. 

1  "Xota  diligenter,  quod  huiusmodi  grntiue  et  diApensiitioni^  non 
conceduntur  pauperibuB."  Taxa  ca*ctUariae  apustolicae.  in  K.  Frinl- 
berg:  Lekrbtiek  det  kathatitchen  und  evangilUchm  Kirchenrechti, 
1M3,  pp.  3SMI. 
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^^^H  dead,  and  this  soon  became  one  of  the  most  profitable 

^^^H  bnuiobcs  of  the  "hoty  trarlo." 

^^^P  The  meaaa  of  obtaining  indulgeitoea  varied.    Somo- 

^^^^  times  they  wore  granted  to  thoitti  who  mado  a  pilgrim- 

^H  age  or  who  would  read  a  pious  book.    Sometimoa  they 

^H  were  uHcd  to  raise  money  for  tjome  public  work,  a  ho»- 

^H  pital  or  a  bridge.    But  more  and  more  they  became  on 

^H  ordinary  means  for  raising  revenue  for  the  curia. 

^H  How  thoroughly  oonunercialized  the  business  of  selling 

^H  grace  and  remission  of  the  penalties  of  sin  had  become 

^H  is  sho\^-n  by  the  fact  tliat  the  agents  of  the  pope  were 

^H  often  bankers  who  orLcnnizod  the  saleH  on  purely  busi- 

^H  iiesa  lilies  iu  return  f<tr  a  inT<'4'ntttgL'  of  the  net  reooipts 

^H  plus  the  indirect  profits  accruing  to  those  who  handle 

^H  large  sums.    Of  the  net  receipts  the  financiers  Dminlly 

^H  got  a1)ont  ten  per  cent.;  an  eqnal  amount  was  given 

^H  to  the  emperor  or  other  civil  rulor  for  permitting  the 

^M  pardoners  to  enter  his  territory,  commissions  were 

^H  also  paid  to  the  local  bishop  and  clei^y,  and  of  course 

^H  the  pedlars  of  the  pardons  received  a  proportion  of 

^H  the  profits  in  order  to  stimulate  their  zeal.    On  the 

^M  average  from  thirty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross 

^H  receipts  were  turned  into  the  Boman  treasury. 

^H  It  is  natural  that  public  opinion  should  have  come 

^H  to  regard  indulgences  with  aversion.    Their  bad  moral 

^H  effect  was  too  obvious  to  he  disregarded,  the  com- 

^H  pounding  uith  sin  for  a  payment  destined  to  satisfy 

^H  the  greed  of  unscrupulous  prelates.    Tlieir  eoonomic 

^M  effects  were  also  noticed,  the  draining  of  the  country 

^H  of  money  with  which  further  to  enrich  a  corrupt  Ital- 

^H  ian  city.    Many  rulers  forbade  their  sale  in  their  ter- 

^P  ritories,  because,  as  Duke  Geoi^e  of  Saxony,  a  good 

Catholic,  expressed  it,  before  Luther  was  heard  of, 

>- — N^  "they  cheated  the  simple  layman  of  his  soul.'*    Flut- 
^|5j^l^J?iw*e^  at  Pope<2ufius  linfor  scUingto  others  the 

fiettvcQ  he  c6u!3  abr^D^^Imsdf.  ';^Q«Q>waB  obliged 
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to  confesfl:  "If  we  send  ambassadors  to  ask  aid  of  tho 
princes,  they  are  mocked;  if  we  impose  a  tithe  on  the 
i^ergy,  appeal  is  made  to  a  fntore  cooncil ;  if  we  pub- 
lish an  indulgence  and  invite  contributions  in  return 
for  spiritual  favors,  we  are  charged  with  greed.  Peo- 
ple think  all  is  done  merely  for  the  sake  of  extorting 
money.  No  one  trusts  us.  We  have  no  more  credit 
than  a  bankrupt  merchant." 

Mnch  is  said  in  the  literature  of  the  latter  Middle  Imiwwmii 
Ages  about  the  immorality  of  the  clergy.    This  class  "    ""^ 
has  always  been  severely  jndged  because  of  its  high  ■ 
pretensions.    Moreover  the  vow  of  celibacy  was  too 
hard  to  keep  for  most  men  and  for  some  women ;  that 
many  priests,  monks  and  nuns  broke  it  cannot  be 
doubted.    And  yet  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  saintly 
parsons  like  him  of  whom  Chancer  said 

"Who  Christes  lore  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folwed  it  bimselve, 

and  there  were  many  others  who  kept  up  at  least  the 
appearance  of  decency.  But  here,  as  always,  the  bad 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  good. 

The  most  reliable  data  on  the  subject  are  found  in 
the  records  of  church  visitations,  both  those  undertaken 
by  the  Reformers  and  those  occasionally  attempted  by 
the  Catholic  prelates  of  the  earlier  period.  EveryJ 
where  it  was  proved  that  a  large  proportion  of  thei 
clergy  were  both  wofully  ignorant  and  morally  un- 
worthy. Besides  the  priests  who  had  concubines, 
there  were  many  given  to  drink  and  some  who  kept 
taverns,  gaming  rooms  and  worse  places.  Plunged  in 
gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  those  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind,  who  won  great  reputations  as  exorcists 
or  as  wizards,  were  unable  to  understand  the  Latin 
service,  and  sometimes  to  repeat  even  the  Lord's 
prayer  or  creed  in  any  language. 
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Piety  The    Rofonnatioa,    like    mowt    ollior    revolntioi 

Ccame  not  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  abuse,  but  at  a  tir_.. 
when  the  tide  had  already  began  to  run,  and  t»  run 
Htrongly,  in  the  dirDction  of  improvement.  One  cob 
hardly  find  a  sweeter,  more  spiritual  religion  anywhere 
than  that  set  forth  in  Erasmus's  Enchiridion,  or  in 
More's  Utopia,  or  than  that  lived  by  Vitrier  and  Colct 
Many  men,  who  had  not  attained  to  this  conception  of 
the  true  beanty  of  the  gospel,  were  yot  thoroughly  dis- 
gnsted  with  things  as  tliey  were  and  quite  ready  to  Mub- 
Btitnte  n  now  and  purer  conception  and  practice  for 
the  old,  meclianienl  ono. 

Evidence  for  this  is  the  popularity  of  the  Bihl(» 
and  other  devotional  books.  Before  1500  there  were 
nearly  a  handred  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
a  number  of  translations  into  German  and  French. 
There  were  also  nearly  a  hundred  editions,  in  I^tin 
and  various  veniaculant,  of  Th^  Imitation  of  Christ. 
There  was  so  flourishing  a  crop  of  devotional  hand- 
books that  no  others  conld  compete  with  them  in 
popularity.  For  those  who  could  not  read  there 
were  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  picture-books  with  a  mini-- 
mum  of  text,  and  there  were  sermons  by  popular 
preachers.  If  some  of  these  tracts  and  bomilies  wore 
crude  and  superstitious,  others  were  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  love  and  honesty.  Whereas  tlie  pat^sion  for  pil- 
grimiiKOB  and  relics  soomed  to  increase,  there  were 
men  of  clear  vision  to  dcnonncc  the  attendant  evils.  A 
new  feature  was  the  foundation  of  lay  brotlierhooda, 
like  that  of  the  Common  Life,  with  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating a  go<«l  character  in  tlie  world,  and  of  render- 
ing social  service.  The  number  of  these  brotherhoods 
was  great  and  their  popularity  general. 
IfinJior  Had  the  forces  already  at  work  within  the  ehorch 

"'iho^d'*     heiiw  allowed  to  operate,  prolmbly  mucli  of  tlie  moral 
inmirutiDM    reform  desired  by  the  best  Catholics  would  have  been 
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Ec«omptiAlied  qtiiutly  x-ithont  the  violent  rvnduig  of 
Hhristian  unity  that  nctuBlly  look  plaoe.     But  tly-Jnot 
Umt  suflj  rer<irms  never  would  or  could  have  satia- 
L'd  the  Kpirit  of  the  age    Men  were  not  only  shocked 
tho  uliuscjt  ill  tho  clmrcli,  but  they  had  outgrown 
jme  of  her  ideals.    Not  all  of  her  teadiing;,  nor  most  of 
hail  become  repugnant  to  them,  for  it  haii  often  boon 
lointed  out  that  Uie  Reformers  kept  more  of  tho  doo- 
inea  of  Catboliciam  tlian  they  Uirew^way,  bnt  in  cor- 
Tn  rospcotB  they  repudiated,  not  the  abase  hut  tiie 
very  principle  on  wtich  llio  church  acted.    In  four^ 
^feospccts,  particularly,  the  ideals  of  the  now  age  wcral' 
^Hlicontpatibie  with  those  of  the  Roman  conuxinnion. 
^P    The  first  of  Uici«c  was  the  sacramental  theory  of  sal- 
vation mid  its  corollary,  the  uacerdotal  power.    Ao- 
cordiriK  to  Catholic  doctrine  g^^e  i«  imparted  to  the 
^^wliever  by  meaiiH  of  certain  rites:  buptiiim,  conftrma- 
^Von,  tho  oucbarist,  penance,  extreme  miction,  holy  or- 
ders, and  matrimony.    Baptism  is  the  necessary  prc- 
re<iuisitc  t<>  tho  enjoyment  of  the  others,  fnrwithoiit  it 
^^le  unwatfbed  Htjul,  whether  heathen  or  cliild  of  Cliris- 
Hkao  parents,  would  go  to  eternal  fire;  but  the  "most 


5celli-nt   of   tho   sacraments"   is   tlio   eucharist,   iu 


rbich  (.'hrist  is  my«toriouKly  eacrificwl  by  the  priest 

tlic  FiiUiLT  and  his  body  and  blood  eaten  iind  dnink 

by  the  worshippers.    Without  these  rites  there  waa  no 

^■alvation,   and    they   acted  automatically    (ex    oprre 

^wKTo/c)  on  the  soul  of  the  faithful  who  put  no  active 

^Bondrnncc  in  their  way.    Save  baptinra,  they  could  bo 

aJmini tutored  only  by  priosti),  a  special  caste  with  "an 

charaetLT'*  marking  them  off  from  th<^  laity. 

to  remark  the  immense  power  that  thi^  doo- 

ioo  gave  the  clergy  in  a  helieviug  age.    They  were 

)o  tho  arbiters  of  each  man's  eternal  destiny,  and 

moral  cliarncter  had  no  more  to  do  with  their 

ding  and  loosing  sentence  than  does  the  moral  cliar- 


^H 
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actor  of  a  soonlar  officer  nftcct  his  oHiciul  acU.  A<1<I  (o 
Uiis  that  tbo  priests  were  unbomid  by  tif«  of  faniily. 
that  by  confussioo  they  eutored  into  everyone's  pq^ 
vatc  life,  that  they  were  not  ameunble  to  civil  jnRti4_ 
— and  their  position  as  a  privileged  order  was  soourc. 

CTho  provping  splf-nasurancc  and  onUghtenment  of  o 
nascent  individualism  found  thiu  distinction  iotol 
able. 

Anotlier  eli'niont  of  medieval  Catholicism  to  clai 
with  the  developing  powers  of  the  new  ape  was  iL 

7u>C98iQii8tic  and  ascetic  othor-workllincss.  The  ideal  of 
the  cliupch  was  monastic;  all  the  pIoBBurea  of  this 
World,  lUl  it8  i>ompH  and  leaniing  and  art  were 
snarea  to  seduce  men  from  salvation.  Reason 
called  a  barren  tree  hot  faith  was  held  to  blossom  lil 
the  rose.  Wealth  was  shunned  as  dangerous,  mar- 
riage deprocattnl  as  a  neoesrtary  evil.  Fasting,  scourg- 
ing, celibacy,  eoUtmle,  were  cuUivatod  aa  the  surest 
roads  to  heaven.  If  a  good  layman  might  barely 
dhonklcr  his  way  through  the  strait  and  narrow  gate, 
the  highest  graces  and  hoavMily  rewards  were  vouch- 
safed to  the  faithful  monk.    AH  this  grated  harshly  on 

/ihc  minds  of  the  generations  that  began  to  find  life 

{  gloridiis  and  happy,  not  evil  hut  gotwl. 

Third,  the  worship  of  the  saints,  which  bad  onoe 
been  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  things,  was  now  widoljr 

TTcgarded  as  a  stumbling-block.  Though  far  from  a 
ficientitic  conception  of  natural  law,  many  men  had  bo- 

^  come  suEEciently  monistic  in  their  philosophy  to  ace 

\in  the  current  hagiobtry  a  sort  of  polytheism.  Kras- 
mus  freely  drew  the  parallel  between  the  saints  and  the 
heathen  deities,  and '  he  and  others  scourged  tho 
groKsly  matcrialiHtio  form  'K-liich  this  worship  often 
took.  If  we  may  believe  him,  fugitive  nuns  prayed  for 
help  in  hiding  their  sin;  merchants  for  n  rich  haulj 
gamblers  for  luck;  and  prostitutes  for  generous  pa- 
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trons.  Margaret  of  Navarre  tells  as  an  actual  fact 
of  a  man  who  prayed  for  help  in  seducing  his  neigh-  , 
bor'fl  wife,  and  similar  instances  of  perverted  piety  / 
are  not  wanting.  The  passion  for  the  relics  of  the 
saints  led  to  an  enormous  traffic  in  spurious  articles. 
There  appeared  to  be  enough  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
cross,  said  Erasmus,  to  make  a  ship;  there  were  ex- 
hibited five  shin-bones  of  the  ass  on  which  Christ  rode, 
whole  bottles  of  the  Virgin's  milk,  and  several  com- 
plete bits  of  skin  saved  from  the  cliCQWi^ision  of  Jesusw 

Finally,  patriots  were  no  longer  inclined  to  tolerate  "Temponil 
the  claims  of  the  .BflBfia^O-itimporal.jjQwer.  The  J^"^^i, 
church  had  become,  in  fact,  an  international  state,  with 
its  monarch,  its  representative  legislative  assemblies, 
its  laws  and  its  code.  It  was  not  a  voluntary  society, 
for  if  citizens  were  not  bom  into  it  they  were  baptized 
into  it  before  they  could  exercise  any  choice.  It  kept 
prisons  and  passed  sentence  (virtually  if  not  nomin- 
ally) of  death;  it  treated  with  other  governments  as 
one  power  with  another;  it  took  principalities  and 
kingdoms  in  fief.  It  was  supported  by  involuntary 
contributions.' 

The  expanding  world  had  burst  the  bands  of  the  old 
church.  It  needed  a  new  spiritual  frame,  and  this  !  _ 
frame  was  largely  supplied  by  (he  Reformation.  ,' 
Prior  to  that  revolution  there  hiid  been  several  dis- 
tinct efforts  to  transcend  or  to  revolt  from  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Catholic  faith;  this  was  done  by 
the  mystics,  by  the  pre- reformers,  by  the  patriots  and 
by  the  humanists. 

§  4.  The  Mystics 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  transcend  the  economy 
of  salvation  offered  by  tlie  church  was  made  by  a 
school  of  mystics  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 

lUaitlaad:     CononLato  in  the  Church  of  England,  p.  100. 
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tory.  In  this,  however,  there  was  protest  neither 
against  dogma  nor  against  the  ideal  of  othcr-wortdli- 
ncss,  for  in  these  respects  the  mystics  were  oxtrfme 
conson-atives,  more  religions  than  the  clmroh  herself. 
They  were  like  soldiers  who  disregarded  tlie  orders  of 
thoir  Huiicriors  because  they  thought  these  orders  in- 
terfered with  thoir  supreme  duty  of  harasBing  the  en- 
emy. With  the  humaiiiBts  and  other  desorterii  tht-y 
had  no  part  nor  lot ;  they  sought  to  make  the  church 
more  spiritual,  not  more  reasonable.  They  bowed  to 
her  plau  for  winning  heaven  at  the  expense  of  eartlily 
joy  and  glory;  they  accepted  her  guiaance  without 
quoblion;  they  rejoiced  in  hur  sacra luciitti  uh  nids  to 
Ihe  life  of  holiness.  But  they  sorrowed  to  see  what 
thoy  con-sidcred  merely  the  means  of  grace  substituted 
for  the  end  smight;  they  were  insensibly  repelled  by 
finding  a  mechanical  instead  of  a  personal  sclieine  of 

r  salvation,  an  almost  commercial  debit  and  credit  of 
good  works  instead  of  a  life  of  spontaneous  and  de- 
voted service.  Feeling  as  few  men  have  ever  felt 
_i  that  the  imritopc  and  heartof  religion  is  a  union  ol 
the  soul  with  Go<l,  they  were  shocked  to  see  the  inter- 

"^poBition  of  mediators  between  him  and  his  crcaliiro,  tfl 
find  that  instead  of  hungering  for  him  meu  wery  try- 
ing to  make  the  best  bai^ain  they  could  for  their  own 
cU^rnal   happiness.     While   rejecting  nothing  in   the 

f  church  thvy  tried  to  transfigure  everj'thing.  Accept- 
ing priest  and  sacrament  as  aids  to  tlie  divine  life  thoy 
declined  to  regard  tliem  as  neceatiary  intermediariosi 
The  first  of  the  great  German  mystics  was  Mauler 
Kckhnrl,  a  Dominican  who  lived  at  Erfurt,  iu  Bohemia, 
at  Paris,  and  at  Cologne.  The  inqnisitors  of  thii^  \att 
place  summoned  him  before  their  court  on  the  charge 
of  heresy,  but  while  his  trial  was  pending  he  died.  He 
was  a  Christian  pantheist,  teaching  that  God  was  the 
only  true  being,  and  that  man  was  capable  of  reaching 
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the  aheolnto.    Of  nU  the  mystics  ho  was  the  most  spec- 
alntivo  aDd  philosophical    Both  Ucuiy  Sdso  and  John 
Taulor  were  his  disciples.    Saso's  ecstatic  piety  was  Sw.^ 
of  the  altrH-modicval  t}'p«,  romantic,  portic,  and  bent 
on  winning  porsoual  uiilvation  by  the  old  means  of  se- 
vere neli'-torture  and  the  wuistant  prnclice  of  good  "'"!^-, 
works.    Tnnlcr,  a  Dominican  of  Strassburg,  belonged 
to  a  Hociety  known  as  The  Friends  of  God.    Of  all  his 
oontemporarieji  ho  in  religioiT'SfiT'tho-most  social  and^- 
praclicjil.    HIh  life  was  that  of  an  evangeliHt-,  preach- 
ing to  laymen  in  their  own  vernacular  the  gospel  of  a 
pure  life  and  direct  communion  with  Qod  Ihrough  the 
Bible  and  prayer.    Like  many  other  popular  preachers 
he  placed  great  emphasis  on  conversion,  the  turning 
(Krhr)  from  a  bad  to  a  good  TTTe.^TWinple  faith  is  ^ 
bold  to  be  better  than  knowledge  or  thim  the  uHual 
works  of  eodoslastical  piety.    Taulor  c«teemHi  thu 
holiest  man  he  had  ever  seen  one  who  bad  never  heard 
ikw  sermons  in  his  life.    All  honest  labor  is  called    '' 
QodV  service,  spinning  and  fthoe-making  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,    Puru  religion  is  to  be  "drowned  in 
*'  "inloxicated  witJi  God,"  "molted  in  the  fire  of 
love."    Transcending  the  common   view  r)f  the 
average  Christian  that  religion's  one  end  was  his  own 
(lalvHttou,  Tauler  taught  him  that  the  love  of  flo4  was^ 
greater  tlian  this.    He  tells  of  n  woman  ready  to  be 
damned  for  the  glory  of  God — "and  if  puch  a  perwm 
were  rlr»i;ged  into  the  bottom  of  hell,  there  would  he 
the  kingflom  of  God  and  eternal  blist)  in  hell." 

One  of  the  fine  flowers  of  German  mysticism  is  a 
hook  written  anonymously — "spoken  by  the  Almighty, 
Elorunl  God,  through  a  wise,  understamling,  truly  just 
nun,  his  Friend,  a  priest  of  the  Teutouio  Order  at 
Frankfort."  The  German  Theoiogt/,  as  it  was  named  rfc«' 
by  Lather,  teaches  in  its  purest  form  entire  abandon-  r^JJJ-- 
m«Dt  to  God,  simple  passivity  in  his  hands,  otter  self- 
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denial  and  pplf-snrrender,  antil,  without  the  intcrpoS 
tion  of  any  extenial  power,  and  equally  without  offow 
of  her  own,  the  floul  shnll  find  herself  at  one  with  the 
bridegroom.  The  immnnencc  of  Qod  ie  taught ;  man  'a 
hclpte^-s  and  tjinful  condition  in  emphasized;  and  the 
reconciliation  of  tlie  two  is  found  only  in  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  man's  will  to  Qod.  "Pat  off  thina  ^ 
own  will  and  there  will  ho  no  hell."  ^H 

Tauter's  sermons,  first  published  1498,  had  an  In^ 
mcnse  influence  on  Luther.  They  were  later  taken  Qp 
by  tho  Jesuit  Canisios  who  sought  by  tliera  to  purify 
his  church.  The  German  Theologti  was  first  published 
by  Luther  in  1516,  with  tho  ntatement  that  Have  tho 
Bible  and  St.  Augustine's  works,  he  bad  never  m«t 
with  a  book  from  which  he  had  learned  so  much  of  the 
nature  of  "Qod,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things."  But 
other  theologians,  botli  Prolcstant  and  Catholic,  did  not 
Agree  with  him.  Calvin  detected  secret  and  deadly 
poixon  in  the  author's  pantheittm,  and  in  lG2t  th« 
Catholic  Church  placed  his  work  on  the  Index. 

The  Nethorlandrt  also  produced  a  school  of  mysticii, 
later  In  blooming  than  that  of  tho  Oermanti  and  greater 
-  in  its  direct  influence.  The  earliest  of  them  was  John 
of  Huysbroeek,  a  man  of  visions  and  ecstasies.  Ho 
strove  to  make  his  life  one  long  contemplation  of  tho 
light  and  love  of  Ood.  Two  younger  men,  Gerard 
*  Qrfvote  and  Florence  Radewyn,  soeialized  bis  goapel  by 
founding  the  followehip  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Com- 
mon Life.  Though  never  an  order  sanctioned  by  tho 
churcli,  they  tauglit  celibacy  and  poverty,  and  devoted 
tlieniRelves  to  Ber\-i<»  of  their  fellows,  chiefly  in  th* 
T"  capacity  of  teachers  of  boys. 

Tho  fifteenth  century's  rising  lido  of  devotiuo 
brought  forth  the  most  influential  of  the  products  o( 
nil  the  mystics,  tho  Imiiaiion  of  Christ  by  Tlioman 
a  Kempis.    Written  in  a  plaintive  miuor  key  of  rcsig* 
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nation  and  pessimism,  it  sets  forth  with  much  artless  Thamu. 
eloquence  the  ideal  of  making  one's  personal  life  ap-  ''?^5 
preach  that  of  Christ.  Hmniiity,  -self-restraint,  as- 
ceticism, patience,  solitude,  love  of  Jesus,  prayer,  and 
a  diligent  nse  of  the  sacramental  grace  of  the  eucharist 
are  the  means  recommended  to  form  the  character  of 
the  perfect  Christian.  It  was  doubtless  because  all 
this  was  80  perfect  an  expression  of  the  medieval  ideal 
that  it  found  such  wide  and  instant  favor.  There  is  no 
questioning  of  dogma,  nor  any  speculation  on  the  posi- 
tions of  the  church;  all  this  is  postulated  with  child- 
like simplicity.  Moreover,  the  ideal  of  the  church  for 
the  salvation  of  the  individual,  and  the  means  sup- 
posed to  secure  that  end,  are  adopted  by  a  Kempis. 
He  tacitly  assumes  that  the  imitator  of  Christ  will  be 
a  monk,  poor  and  celibate.  His  whole  endeavor  was  , 
to  stimulate  an  enthusiasm  for  privation  and  a  taste  ^ 
for  things  spiritual,  and  it  was  because  in  his  earnest- 
ness and  singlc-mindedness  he  so  largely  succeeded 
that  his  book  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  bands  of  thou- 
sands who  desired  and  needed  such  stimulation  and 
help.  The  Dutch  canon  was  not  capable  of  rising  to 
the  heights  of  Tauler  and  the  Frankfort  priest,  who 
saw  in  the  love  of  God  a  good  in  itself  transcending 
the  happiness  of  one's  own  soul.  He  just  wanted  to 
be  saved  and  tried  to  love  God  for  that  purpose  with 
all  his  might.  But  this  careful  self-cultivation  made 
his  religion  self-centered;  it  was,  compared  even 
with  the  professions  of  the  Protestants  and  of  the 
Jesuits,  personal  and  unsocial. 

Notwithstanding  the  profound  difforciicoa  between 
the  Mystics  and  the  Reformers,  it  is  possible  to  see 
that  at  least  in  one  respect  the  two  movenioiits  were 
similar.  It  was  exactly  the  simn.'  dr.^ire  to  .irut  away 
from  the  mechanical  anil  forniiil  lii  llu'  clnnvli's  .scheme 
of  salvation,  that  animated  both.     Tauler  and  Luther 
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both  (loprccatod  good  vorks  and  sought  justifioation 
in  faith  only.  Important  as  this  is,  it  is  possiblu  to 
see  why  the  mystics  failed  to  produce  a  real  revolt 
from  the  church,  and  it  is  oertatu  that  they  were  far 
more  than  tJie  Kefomicrs  fundamentally,  even  typ- 
MyAlt^B  ically  Catholia  It  is  true  that  mysticism  is  at  heart 
always  one,  neither  national  nor  confessional.  Bot 
Catholicism  offered  so  favorable  a  field  for  this  de- 
velopment that  mysticism  may  be  considered  as  the  of* 
fioresccnco  of  Catholic  piety  par  excelience.  Hardly 
any  other  expression  of  godliness  as  an  individoal, 
vital  thing,  was  possible  in  medieval  Cliristendom. 
There  is  not  a  single  idea  iu  the  fourleeuth  and  fif- 
teenth century  mysticism  which  cannot  be  read  far  ear- 
lier in  Augustine  and  iiornard,  even  in  Aquinas  uud 
Scotus.  It  could  never  be  anything  but  a  sporadic 
phenomenon  because  it  was  so  intensely  individuaL 
While  it  satisfieil  the  spiritual  needs  of  many,  it  coold 
never  amatgumatc  with  other  forces  of  the  time,  either 
social  or  intcUcctnal.  As  a  philosophy  or  a  crocd  it 
led  not  so  much  to  solipsism  as  to  a  complete  abnog^ 
lion  of  the  reason.  Moreover  it  was  slightly  morbid, 
liable  to  mistake  giddiness  of  starved  ner\'e  and  emo- 
tion for  a  moment  of  vision  and  of  uuion  with  God. 
How  much  more  truly  than  he  knew  did  Roysbroeck 
speak  when  he  said  that  the  soul,  turned  inward,  could 
see  tlic  divine  light,  just  as  the  eyeluiU,  suffluicntly 
pressed,  could  sec  the  Sashes  of  tire  in  the  mindl 

§5.   Par^BEFOEMBBB 

The  men  who,  in  later  ages,  claimed  for  their  an- 
oestors  a  ProtcKtantism  older  than  the  Augsburg  Cos* 
fesfiion,  referred  its  origins  not  to  tlie  mystics  nor  to 
the  hunmmsts,  but  to  bold  leaders  branded  by  tba 
church  as  heretics.  Though  from  the  earliest  agt 
Christendom  never  lacked  minds  independent  enough 
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to  differ  from  authority  and  characters  strong  enough 
to  attempt  to  cat  away  what  they  considered  rotten  in 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  practice,  the  first  heretics 
that  can  really  be  considered  as  harbingers  of  the  Ee- 
formation  were  two  sects  dwelling  in  Southern  France,  AibigeoM 
the  Albigenses  and  the  Waldenses.    The  former,  first   ^ 
met  with  in  the  eleventh  century,  derived  part  of  their 
doctrines  from  oriental  Manichaeism,  part  from  prim- 
itive gnosticism.    The  latter  were  the  followers  of  WalilaiM 
Peter  Waldo,  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  who,  about 
1170,  sold  his  goods  and  went  among  the  poor  preach- 
ing the  gospel     Though  quite  distinct  in  origin  both 
sects  owed  their  success  with  the  people  to  their  at- 
tacks on  the  corrupt  lives  of  the  clcrgj',  to  their  use  of 
the  vernacular  New  Testament,  to  their  repudiation  of 
part  of  the  sacramental  system,  and  to  tbeir  own  ear- 
nest and  ascetic  morality.    The  story  of  their  savage 
suppression,  at  the  instigation  of  Pope  Innocent  III,  1209-29 
in  the  Albigeusian  crusade,  is  one  of  the  darkest  blots 
on  the  pages  of  history.     A  few  remnants  of  them  sur- 
vived in  the  mountains  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  har- 
ried from  time  to  time  by  blood-thirsty  pontififs.     In 
obedience    to    a    summons    of    Innocent    VIII    King  H87 
Charles  VIII  of  France  massacred  many  of  them. 

The  spiritual  ancestors  of  Luther,  however,  were  not 
so  much  the  French  heretics  as  two  Englishmen,  Occam 
and  "Wyclif.     AVilliam  of  Occam,  a  Franciscan  who  Occam, 
taught  at  Oxford,  was  the  most  powerful  scholastic  ^'^" 
critic  of  the  existing  church.     Untouched  by  the  classic 
air  breathed  by  tlie  humanists,  he  said  all  that  could 
be  said  against  the  church  from  her  own  medieval    , 
standpoint.     He  taught  determinism;  he  maintained    i  .__ 
that  the  final  seat  of  authority  wag  the  Scripture;  he    ' 
showed   that    such  fundamental  dogmas   as   the   ex- 
istence of  God,  the  Trinity,  and  the  Incarnation,  cannot 
be  deduced  by  logic  from  the  given  premises ;  he  pro- 
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posed  a  modiiiciition  of  the  doctrine  of  transabslanl 
tion  in  the  interests  of  reason,  npproachiiifi  closely 
hiH  ideas  to  the  "consubstaiitiation"  of  Luther.    Dcs- 

,  finiiip:  Iho  church  as  the  congregation  of  tJie  faithful, 
he  undermiuod  her  goventinciital  powers.  This,  in 
fact,  is  just  what  he  wished  to  do,  for  be  went  abend 
of  almost  all  his  contemporaries  in  proponing  that  the 
judicial  powers  of  thecler^fv  bo  tratisferre*!  to  the  civil 
government  Not  only,  in  his  opinion,  should  tlio  civil 
ruler  be  totally  independent  of  the  pope,  bat  even  sntJi 
matters  as  the  regulation  of  marriage  should  be  loft 
to  the  oommon  law. 

A  far  stronger  impression  on  his  age  waa  made  by 
John  Wyelif,  the  most  significant  of  the  Beforntcni 
before  TiUther.  He,  too,  was  an  Oxford  profenKor.  a 
sdioolman,  and  a  patriot,  but  he  wan  miimatcii  by  a 
deeper  religious  feeling  than  was  Occam.  In  1361  h« 
was  master  of  Balliol  College,  whore  he  lectured  for 
many  years  ou  divinity.  At  the  same  time  be  held 
various  benefices  in  turn,  the  Inst,  the  p»>:torut«  of 
Lutterworth  in  Leicestershire,  from  1374  till  his  death. 
He  became  a  reformer  Komewhnt  late  in  life  owing  to 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  Eug- 
lish  church.  At  the  i>eace  congress  at  Bruges  as  a 
commissioner  to  negotiate  with  papal  ambassadors  for 
the  relief  of  crying  abuses,  ho  became  disillusioned  in 
his  hope  for  help  from  that  quarter.  He  thou  turned 
to  the  civil  government,  urging  it  to  regain  the  usurped 

I  authority  of  the  church.  This  plan,  set  forth  in  vol- 
uminous writings,  in  lectures  at  Oxford  and  in  popu- 
lar sermons  in  London,  .soon  brought  him  before  tha 
I  tribunal  of  William  Courtenoy,  Bishop  of  London, 
and,  had  ho  not  been  protected  by  the  powerful  prinoo, 
John  of  Lancaster,  it  might  have  gone  Imrd  with  him. 
Five  bulls  launched  agriinst  him  by  Grogorj'  XI  from 
Romo  only  confirmed  him  in  his  course,  for  he  ap- 
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pealed  from  them  to  Parliament.    Tried  at  Lambeth 
he  was  forbidden  to  preach  or  teach,  and  he  therefore  1378 
retired  for  the  rest  ^  his  life  to  Lutterworth.    He     ^'' 
continued  his  literary  labors,  resulting  in  a  vast  host 
of  pamphlets. 

Examining  his  writings  we  are  struck  by  the  fact 
that  his  program  was  far  more  religious  and  practi- 
cal than  rational  and  speculative.    Save  transnbstan- 
tiation,  he  scrtiplcd  at  none  of  the  mysteries  of  Ca- 
tholicism.   It  is  also  noticeable  that  social  reform  left 
him  cold.    When  the  laborers  rose  under  Wat  Tyler,  1381 
Wyclif  sided  against  them,  as  he  also  proposed  that 
confiscated  church  property  be  given  rather  to  the 
upper  classes  than  to  the  poor.    The  real  principles 
of  Wyclif 's  reforms  were  but  two :  to  abolish  the  tem-  J 
poral  power  of  the  church,  and  to  purge  her  of  im-  I    ^ 
moral  ministers.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  set  ' 
up  the  authority  of  Scripture  against  that  of  tradi- 
tion; it  was  for  this  that  he  doubted  the  efficacy  of 
sacraments  administered  by  priests  living  in  mortal 
sin;  it  was  for  this  that  he  denied  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession;  it  was  for  this  that  he  would  / 
have  placed  the_temppral  power  oyer  the  spiritual. 
The  bulk  of  his  writings,  in  both  Latin  and  Englisli, 
is  fierce,  measureless  abuse  of  the  clergy,  particularly 
of  prelates  and  of  the  pope.     The  head  of  Christendom 
is  called  Antichrist  over  and  over  again;  the  bishops, 
priests  and  friars  are  said  to  have  their  lips  full  of 
lies  and  their  hands  of  blood;  to  lead  women  astray; 
to  live  in  idleness,  luxury,  simony  and  deceit;  and  to 
devour  the  English  church,    ifarriage  of  the  clcrgj-  is 
recommended.     Indulgences  are  called  a  cursed  rob-' 
bery. 

To  combat  the  enemies  of  true  pioty  Wyclif  relied 
on  two  agencies.  The  first  was  the  Bible,  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  friends,  he  Englished  from  the  Vul 
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gate  None  of  the  later  Reformers  was  more 
npon  giving  t^i^  HftriptiircB  tn  the  laity,  and^oono  atr 
tributed  to  it  a  higher  degree  of  inspirationT 
socoml  measure  "WycHf  traiuod  "ixmr  priosts"  to 
wandering  evangelisfs  spreading  ubrond  the  message 
of  salvation  among  the  popnlace.  For  a  timo  they 
attained  considerable  success,  notwithstanding  the  f; 
that  the  severe  persecution  to  which  they  wore  b 
jected  caused  all  of  "Wyclif's  personal  followers  to 
recant.  The  passage  of  the  act  Dc  Haeretko  Combu- 
rendo  was  not,  however,  in  vain,  for  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  number  of  common  men  were  found  with 
sttffieient  resolution  to  die  for  their  faith.  It  is  prob- 
able that,  as  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Ixmdon 
wrote  in  1523,  the_Ijeilftrd8,  as  they  were  called,  w< 
the  first  to  welcome  Luthoraniitm  into  Britain. 

Bat  if  tlio  seed  produced  bat  a  moderate  harvest  in 
Fnglnnd  it  brought  forth  a  hundred-fold  in  Bohemia. 
Wyclif 's  writings,  carried  by  Czech  students  from  Ox- 
ford to  Prague,  were  eagerly  etudiod  by  some  of  the 
attendantR  at  that  university,  the  greatest  of  wliom 
•was  John  Huns.  Having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree 
There  in  1393,  he  had  given  iustruotion  since  1398  and 
became  the  head  of  the  university  (Rector)  for  the 
year  1402.  Almost  the  whole  content  of  his  lectures, 
as  of  his  writings,  was  borrowed  from  Wyclif,  from 
whom  he  copied  not  only  his  main  ideas  bnt  long  i»a8- 
sages  verbatim  and  without  spcciHc  acknowledgment 
Professors  and  students  of  his  own  race  Hup|)orted 
him,  but  the  Germans  at  the  university  took  oftcncv 
and  a  long  struggle  ensued,  culminating  in  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Qermans  in  a  body  in  1409  to  found  a  nev 
nniversity  at  Leipsic.  The  quarrel,  having  startod 
over  a  philosophic  question, — Wyclif  and  Huss  being 
realists  and  the  Germans  nominalists, — took  a  more 
serious  turn  when  it  came  to  a  definition  of  the  chareh 
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and  of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical anthorities.  Defining  the  church  as  the  body  of 
the  predestinate,  and  starting  a  campaign  against  in- 
dulgences, Huss  soon  fell  under  the  ban  of  his  supe- 
riors. After  burning  the  balls  of  John  XXIII  Huss 
withdrew  from  Prague.  Summoned  to  the  Council  of 
Constance,  he  went  thither,  under  safe-conduct  from  wn 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  was  immediately  cast 
into  a  noisome  dungeon. 

The  council  proceeded  {o  consider  the  opinions  of  1414 
Wyclif,  eondenming  260  of  his  errors  and  ordering  his 
bones  to  be  dug  up  and  burnt,  as  was  done  twelve  years 
later.  Every  effort  was  then  made  to  get  Huss  to  re- 
cant a  list  of  propositions  drawn  up  by  the  council 
and  attributed  to  him.  Some  qf  these  charges  were 
absurd,  as  that  he  was  accused  of  calling  himself  the 
fourth  person  of  the  Trinity.  Other  opinions,  like  the 
denial  of  transubstantiation,  he  declared,  and  doubtless 
with  truth,  that  he  had  never  held.  Much  was  made  of 
his  saying  that  he  hoped  his  soul  would  bo  with  the  soul 
of  Wyclif  after  death,  and  the  emperor  was  alarmed 
by  his  argument  that  neither  priest  nor  king  living  in 
mortal  sin  had  a  right  to  exercise  his  offjce.  lie  was 
therefore  condemned  to  the  stake. 

His  death  v^s  perfect.  His  last  letters  are  full  of 
calm  resolution,  love  to  his  friends,  and  forgiveness  to 
his  enemies.  Haled  to  the  cathedral  where  the  coun- 
cil sat  on  July  6,  1415,  he  was  given  one  last  chance 
to  recant  and  save  his  life.  Refusing,  he  was  stripped 
of  his  vestments,  and  a  paper  crown  with  three  de- 
mons painted  on  it  put  on  his  head  with  the  words, 
"Wc  commit  thy  soul  to  the  devil";  he  was  thou  led 
to  the  public  square  and  burnt  alive.  Sigismund, 
threatened  by  the  council,  made  no  cfl'ort  to  redeem  his 
safe-conduct,  and  in  September  tlie  reverend  fathers 
passed  a  decree  that  no  safe-conduct  to  a  heretic,  and 
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no  pledge  prejudicial  to  the  Catholic  faith,  coulf 
coiiHiderwI   binding.     Among  Iho  largo  concourse 
diviuos  not  one  voice  was  raised  against  this  treucL 
ous  mnrdcr. 

Hoes 's  most  prominent  follower,  Jerome  of  Prai 
after  recantation,  returned  to  his  former  position  and 
was  burnt  at  Constance  on  May  30,  1416,  A  bull  of 
1418  ordered  the  similar  punishment  of  all  heretics  who 
maintained  the  positions  of  Wyclif,  Huss,  or  Joroi; 
of  Prague. 

A^  early  as  September  a  loud  remonstrance  against 
the  treatment  of  their  mnsler  was  voiced  by  the  Bo- 
hemian Diet.  The  more  radical  parly,  known  a»  Ta- 
s^boritcs,  rejected  transubstantiation,  worship  of  (he 
aaints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  indulgences,  auricular  ofl  ^ 
fosRioii.  and  oalhK.  They  allowed  women  to  preac 
df^nuinded  th<'  use  of  the  vemaeuliir  in  divine  servi^i 
and  the  giving  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  A  crusado 
started  against  lliem,  but  Ihoy  knew  how  to  dofc 
themsclvcB.  The  Council  of  Basle  was  driven  to 
.gotiate  with  them  and  ended  by  a  compromise  allc 
ing  the  cup  to  the  laity  and  some  other  reforms.  Sub- 
sequent efforts  to  re<lucti  them  proved  futile.  Under 
King  Podicbnid  the  Utraquists  maintained  their  right 

Some  Hussites,  however,  continued  as  a  tiepai 
body,  calling  themselves  Bohemian  Brethren.    FU 
,  met  with  in  1-157  they  continue  to  the  prcsenfday 
■^■Moravians.    They  were  subject  to  constant  perae 
tion.    In  1505  the  Catholic  otiicial  James  Lilieustaj 
drew  up  an  interesting  list  of  tlieir  errors.    It  scei 
that  their  cardinal  tenet  was  the  snpremacy  of  Set 
ture,  without  gloss,  tradition,  or  intci-pretation  by 
Fathers  of  the  church.    They  rejected  the  priniaoy 
the  pope,  and  all  ceremonies  for  which  authority  coi 
not  be  found  in  the  Bible,  und  they  denied  the  effif 
of  masses  for  the  dead  and  the  validity  of  indulgonc 
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"With  much  reason  "Wyclif  and_  Hnas  have  been      i 
called  "Reformers  before  the  Keformation. "    Luther      '  " 
himself,  not  knowing  tEe  Englishman,  recognized  his 
deep  indebtedness  to  the  Bohemian.     All  of  their  pro- 
gram, and  more,  he  carried  through.    His  doctrine  of  ;^ 
justification  by  faith  only,  with  its  radical  transforma- 
tion of  the  sacramental  system,  cannot  be  found  in 
these  his  predecessors,  and  this  was  a  difference  of  / 
vast  importance.  y^  ,^ 

§  6.  Natiokauzino  the  Churches 

Inevitably,  the  growth  of  national  sentiment  spoken 
of  above  reacted  on  the  religious  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope. Indeed,  it  was  here  that  the  conflict  of  the  inter- 
national, ecclesiastical  state,  and  of  the  secular  govern- 
ments became  keenest.    Both  kings  and  people  wished    ] ^ 

to  control  their  own  spiritual  affairs  as  well  as  their  i 
temporalities. 

England  traveled  farthest  on  the  road  towards  a  na-  The 
tional  church.    For  three  centuries  she  had  been  as-  5^gijc„, 
serting  the  rights  of  her  government  to  direct  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  temporal  matters.    The  Statute  of  Mort- 
main forbade  the  alienation  of  land  from  the  jurisdie-  1279 
tloh  of  the  civil  power  by  appropriating  it  to  religious 
persons.    The  withdrawing  of  laud  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  pay  taxes  and  feudal  dues  was  thus  checked. 
The  encroachment  of  the  civil  power,  both  in  England 
and  France,  was  bitterly  felt  by  the  popes.     Boniface 
Vm  endeavored  to  stem  the  flood  by  the  bull  Clericis  ^296 
laicos  forbidding  the  taxation  of  clergj-  by  any  secular 
government,  and  the  bull  Vnam  Sanctam  asserting  the  1302 
universal  monarchy  of  tlie  Roman  pontiff  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms.     But  Ihese  exorbitant  claims  were 
without  effect.     The  Statute  of  Provisors  forbade  the  "JJ"^ 
appointment  to  English  benefices  by  the  pope,  and  the  1353^1 
Statute  of  Praemunire  took  away  the  right  of  Eng-  1393 
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lish  sTibjccts  to  appeal  from  the  courts  of  their 
Country  to  Rome.  Tin-  success  of  Wyclif's  iiiovoment 
was  Inrgely  due  to  his  patriotism.  Though  the  s'lgaa 
of  wtrife  with  the  pope  were  fewer  io  the  fiftoiMtlU  cen- 
tury, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  national  fccliug 
Bietcd. 

France  manifested  a  spirit  of  liberty  hardly  Icse 
tierce  than  tlint  of  KnglHiid.  It  was  the  French  King 
Philip  the  Fair  who  huniiliatcd  Boniface  VIll  so 
verely  that  ho  died  of  chagrin.  During  almost 
whole  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  residence  ofj 
pope  8Ubser\'ient  Io  France  at  Avig:non  prevented 
difiioultieH,  bnt  no  Koonor  had  Ihi-  Council  of  CoiiKtail 
restored  the  head  of  the  oniSed  church  to  Rome  tlmn 
the  old  conflict  again  buret  forth.  The  extreme  claims 
I  of  the  Oalliean  church  were  asserted  in  the  law  known 

■^08  the  Prngnintic  Sanction  of  Bonrges,  by  which  th«_ 
pope  was  left  hardly  any  right  of  appointment, 
jurisdiction,  or  of  raising  revenue  in  France.  The 
preniacy  of  a  council  over  the  pope  was  explicit 
aHAeilMl,  as  was  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate 
order  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  his  dominions.  Wheil 
the  pontiffs  refnsed  to  recognize  this  almost  schist 
ical  piinition  taken  by  France,  the  Pragmatic  Sanet 
was  farther  fortified  by  a  law  sentencing  to  death 
person  who  should  bring  into  the  country  a  bull 
pognant  to  it.  Strenuous  efforts  of  the  papacy  wc 
directed  to  secure  the  repeal  of  this  docuniKnt,  and  in 
1461  Pius  TI  induced  Louis  XI  to  revoke  it  in  return 
for  political  concessions  in  Naples.  This  action, 
posed  by  the  University  and  Parlement  of  Pai 
proved  so  unpopular  that  two  years  later  the  Qallioan 
liberties  were  reasserted  in  their  full  extent. 

Harmony  was  established  between  the  interests  of 
the  curia  and  of  the  French  government  by  the  com* 

A  promise  known  as  tlic  Concordat  of  Bologna.    The 
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concessions  to  the  king  were  so  heavy  that  it  was  diflS- 
cnlt  for  Leo  X  to  get  his  cardinals  to  consent  to  them. 
Almost  the  whole  power  of  appointment,  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  of  taxation  was  put  into  the  royal  hands, 
some  stipulations  being  made  against  the  conferring 
of  benefices  on  immoral  priests  and  against  the  frivol- 
ous imposition  of  eccieeiasticai  punishments.  What 
the  pope  gained  was  the  abandonment  of  the  assertion  ^'' 
made  at  Bourges  of  the  supremacy  of  a  general  couit'^ 
cil.  The  Concordat  was  greeted  by  a  storm  of  protest 
in  France.  The  "Sorbonne  refused  to  recognize  it  and 
appealed  at  once  to  a  general  council.  The  king,  how- 
ever, had  the  refractory  members  arrested  and  decreed 
the  repeal  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in  1518. 

In  Italy  and  Germany  the  growth  of  a  national  state 
was  retarded  by  tHe  fact  that  one  was  the  seat  of  the  ^"^ 
pope,  the  other  of  the  emperor,  each  of  them  claim- 
ing a  universal  authority.  Moreover,  these  two  pow- 
ers'■were"cbhtinuaUy  at  odds.  The  long  investiture 
strife,  culminating  in  the  triumph  of  Gregory  VII  at 
Canossa  and  ending  in  the  "Concordat  of  Worms,  could  ^"^ 
not  permanently  settle  the  relations  of  the  two. 
Whereas  Aquinas  and  the  Canon  Law  maintained  the 
superiority  of  the  pope,  there  were  not  lacking  assert- 
ers  of  the  imperial  preeminence.  William  of  Occam's 
argument  to  prove  that  the  emperor  might  depose  an  ^ 
heretical  pope  was  taken  up  by  Marsiglio  of  Padua, 
whose  Defender  of  the  Peace  ranks  among  the  ablest  0.1324 
of  political  pamphlets.  In  order  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  pope,  whom  he  called  "the  great  dragon  and 
old  serpent,"  he  advanced  the  civil  government  to  a 
complete  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He 
stated  that  the  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith  was 
Ifae  Bible,  with  the  necessary  interpretation  given  it 
by  a  general  council  composed  of  both  clergj'  and  lay- 
men; that  the  emperor  had  the  right  to  convoke  and 
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direct  this  council  and  to  pnniah  all  priests,  prclati 
aiid  thv  snpreinp  pontilT;  that  tlie  Canon  Law  bad 
validity;  that  no  tvmpoml  ponivhment  should  bo  vii! 
itcd  oil  boresy  i^ave  by  th«  state,  and  no  spiritui 
punistuuent    bo    valid    without    the   consent    of 
slate. 

With  such  a  weapon  in  their  bands  the  emperors 
might  have  taiTpn  an  even  stronger  stand  than  did  tbe 
kings  of  Kngland  and  France  but  for  theJactLgLnnit 
In  tbclEL^fijaiiuoas.  Germany  waa  divided  into  a  lai 
number  of  practically  independent  states.  It  waa  in 
these  and  not  in  tlie  empire  as  a  whole  that  an  aj 
proacb  was  made  to  a  form  of  national  clinrch,  such 
waa  realized  after  Lntber  had  broken  the  bondage 
Rome.  When  Dnko  Kudolph  IV  of  Austria  in  th^ 
fourteenth  century  stated  that  he  intended  to  be  pope, 
archbifthop,  aroJideacon  and  dean  in  his  own  laud,  when^ 
Uie  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Cleveti  made 
boasts,  they  but  put  in  a  strong  form  the  procram  ths 
JtPiljJJJfRrt  realized.  Tbe  princes  gradually  awiuirc 
the  right  of  patronago  to  obaroh  benefices,  and  th« 
permitted  no  bulls  to  bo  published,  no  indulgenco^ 
sold,  without  their  permission.  The  Free  Cities  act* 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  authority  of  the  (lenm 
statcB  over  their  own  epiritualities  was  no  innovatic 
of  the  heresy  of  WittenlM^rg. 

For  all  Oermany's  internal  division  there  was  a 
tain  national  consciousness,  due  to  the  common 
guage.    In  no  point  were  the  people  more  agreed  ths 
in  their  opposition  to  the  nUo  of  the  Italian  Cnrii 
At  one  time  tlie  monasteries  of  Cologne  signed  a  cot 
pact  to  resist  Gregory  XI  in  a  proposed  levy  of  titbt 
stating  that,  "in  con^^cquenco  of  tbe  exactions 
which  the  Papal  Court  burdens  the  clergy  the  Apoatol 
Soe  has  fallen  into  contempt  and  tbe  Catholic  fail 
ta   tbo»0   parts   seems   to  be   seriously   impcrilod.| 
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Ayain,  a  Knight  of  the  Tentonic  Order  in  Prussia  1430 
wrote:  "Greed  reigns  supreme  in  the  Roman  Coart, 
and  day  by  day  finds  new  devices  and  artifices  for  ex- 
torting money  from  Germany  under  pretext  of  eccle- 
siastical fees.  Hence  arise  much  outcry,  complaint 
and  heart-burning.  .  .  .  Many  questions  about  the 
papacy  will  be  answered,  or  else  obedience  will  ulti- 
mately be  entirely  renounced  to  escape  from  these  out- 
■  rageous  exactions  of  the  Italians." 

The  relief  expected  from  the  Council  of  Basle  failed, 
and  abuses  were  only  made  worse  by  a  compact  be- 
tween Frederick  HI  and  Nicholas  V,  known  as  the 
Concordat  of  Vienna.    This  treaty  was  by  no  means  1443 
comparable  with  the  English  and  French  legislation, 
but  was  merely  a  division  of  the  spoils  between  the 
two  supreme  rulers  at  the  expense  of  the  people.     The 
power  of  appointment  to  high  ecclesiastical  positions      • 
was  divided,  annates  were  confirmed,  and  in  general    ■ 
a  considerable  increase  of  the  authority  of  the  Curia 
was  established. 

Protests  began  at  once  in  the  form  of  "Gravamina,"  , 
or  lists  of  grievances  drawn  up  at  each  Diet  as  a  pcti-  ' 
tion,  and  in  part  enacted  into  laws.  In  1452  the  .Spir- 
itual Electors  demanded  that  the  emperor  proceed 
with  reform  ou  the  basis  of  tlie  decrees  of  Constance. 
In  1457  the  clergy  refused  to  be  taxed  for  a  crusade, 
In  1461  the  princes  appealed  against  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences. Ttio  Qravamiiia  of  this  year  wore  very 
bitter,  complaining  of  the  practice  of  usury  hy  priests, 
of  the  pomp  of  the  cardinals  and  of  the  pope's  habit 
of  giving  promises  of  preferment  to  certain  sees 
and  then  declaring  the  places  vacant  on  the  plea  of 
having  made  a  "mental  reservation"  in  favor  of  some 
one  else.  The  Roman  clerjjy  were  called  in  this  bill 
of  grievances  "public  fornicatar.-;,  keepers  of  concu- 
bines, ruffians,  pimps  and  simiers  in  various  other  re- 
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apccts."    Drastic  proposals  of  reform  were  dcfea 
by  the  pope. 

The  Gravamina  continued.    Those  of  1479  appeal 
against  the  Mendicant  Orders  atid  against  the  appuiut- 
roenl  of  foreigners.     They  cloniorod  for  a  new  eouu- 
cil  and  for  ref onu  on  the  basis  of  the  decrees  of  Basie ; 
thoy  protested   against   judicial   appeals   to   Rome,    ^ 
against  the  annates  and  against  the  crusade  tax.    ^H 
was  stated  that  the  papal  appointees  were  ratlier  fitte^^ 
to  be  driverH  of  mules  than  pastors  of  souls.    Such 
words  foond  a  reverberating  echo  among  tJie  people. 
The  powerful  pen  of  Gregory  of  Hoimburg,  sometimi 
called  "the  lay  Luther,"  roused  his  countrymen  to 
patriotic  stand  against  the  Italian  usurpation. 

The  Diet  of  1502  resolved  not  to  let  money  raised 
iodalgences  leave  Germany,  but  to  use  it  against  tlii 
Tarks.    Another  long  HkI  of  grievances  relating  to  tbe 
tyrauuy  and  extortion  of  Rome  wae  presented  in  1510. 
The  acts  of  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  the  summer  of 
1518  are  eloquent  testimony  to  the  state  of  popu 
feeling  when  Luther  had  just  begun  hix  cancer, 
this  Diet  Leo  X  seat  as  H]H>cial  legate  Cnrdiaul  Caje 
requesting  a  subsidy  for  a  crusade  against  the  Tnr^ 
It  was  proposed  tliat  an  impost  of  ten  per  cent. 
laid  on  tlie  incomes  of  tbe  clergy  and  one  of  five  p< 
cent,  on  the  rich  laity.    This  was  refused  on  account 
the  grievances  of  the  nation  against  the  Curia,  and 
fus4'd   in  language  of  the  utmont  violence.    It   w 
slated  that  the  real  enemy  of  Christianity  was  not 
Turk  but  "the  hound  of  hell"  in  Rome.    Lidulgcu 
were  branded  as  blood-letting. 

When  sucli  was  the  public  opinion  it  is  clear 
Lather  only  touched  a  matcit  to  a  heap  of  inflamma' 
material.     The  whole  nationalist  movement  rcdound^v? 
to  the  benefit  of  Protestantism.    The  Btate-churchea 
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northern  Earope  are  but  the  logical  development  of 
previous  separatist  tendencies. 

§  7.  The  Humanists 

But  the  preparation  for  the  great  revolt  was  no  less 
thorough  on  the  intellectual  than  it  was  on  the  religi-.^. 
ons  and  political  sides.  The  revival  of  interest  in  3 
classical  antiquity,  aptly  known  as  the  Renaissance, 
brought  with  it  a  searching  criticism  of  all  medieval 
standards  and,  most  of  all,  of  medieval  religion.  The 
Renaissance  stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  the 
Reformation  that  the  so-called  ' '  Enlightenment'  * 
stands  to  the  Frensh.  Revolution.  The  humanists  of 
the  fifteenth  century  were  the  "philosophers"  of  the 
eighteenth. 

The  new  spirit  was  bom  in  Italy.    If  we  go  back  as 
far  as  Dante  we  find,  along  with  many  modem  ele-  l^""". 
ments,  such  as  the  use  of  the  vernacular,  a  completely 
medieval  conception  of  the  universe.    His  immortal 

poem  is  in  one  respect  but  a  commentary  on  the   / 

Summa  iheologiae  of  Aquinas ;  it  is  all  about  the  other 
world.    The   younger   contemporaries   of   the   great 
Florentine  began  to  be  restless  as  the  implications  of  f^*5^ 
the  new  spirit  dawned  on  them.     Petrarch  lamented 
that  literary  culture  was  deemed  incompatible  with 
faith.    Boccaccio  was  as  much  a  child  of  this  world  as  Btwcwcio, 
Dante  was  a  prophet  of  the  next.     Too  simple-minded  "13-75 
deliberately  to  criticize  doctrine,  he  was  instinctively 
opposed  to  ecclesiastical  professions.     Devoting  him- 
self to  celebrating  the  pleasures  and  the  pomp  of  life, 
he  took  especial  delight  in  heaping  ridicule  on  ecclesi- 
astics, representing  them  as  the  quintessence  of  all  im- 
purity and  hypocrisy.    The  first  story  in  his  famous 
Decameron  is  of  a  scoundrel  who  comes  to  be  reputed 
as  a  saint,  invoked  as  such  and  performing  miracles 
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after  death.  The  second  story  is  of  a  Jew  who 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  wickodtieBS  of  Kome, 
for  ho  reuHonod  that  uo  colt,  not  divinely  «uppor 
coqid  survive  such  desperate  depravity  as  he  sal 
there.  Tho  thinl  tale,  of  the  three  rings,  pointa 
morn]  that  no  one  can  be  certain  what  religion  is  the 
tme  one.  The  fourth  narrative,  like  many  othera, 
turns  npon  Iho  sensuality  of  the  monks.  Klflewhen> 
the  author  describes  the  most  absnrd  rolic-s,  and  tells 
how  a  priest  deceived  a  woman  by  pretending  that  ho 
WH»  llio  aue^^l  Gabriel.  The  trend  of  such  a  work  was 
naturally  the  reverse  of  c<lifying.  The  irrcligiou^  is 
too^ponttiuoous  to  be  called  pliilosophio  doubt;  it  is 
merely  ijnpiety.  ~ 

Hut  such  a  sentiment  could  not  long  remain  cont< 
with  scoffing.  The  banner  of  pure  rationalism,  or 
rather  of  conscious  cla&'tical  skepticism,  was  raised  by 
a  circle  of  enthii.iiasts.  The  most  brilliant  of  tliei 
and  one  of  the  koinicHi  •■v'<i'.'-<  that  Europo  liaa  tivi 
pn)duc«l,  was  Lorenzo  ,  ;i  native  of  Naples,  ami 

for  some  years  holder  of  a  benefice  at  Rome. 
was  the  trenchancy  and  temper  of  his  weapons 
much  of  what  be  advanced  has  stoo<l  the  lost  of  tii 

Tlie   papnl  claim  to  temporal  supremacy   in   th9. 
Western  world  rested  largely  on  a  spurious  d 
known  as  the  Donalion  of  Constantine.    In  •••^--  i 
emperor  is  represented  as  withdrawing  from  Rome 
order  to  leave  it  to  the  pope,  to  whom,  in  return  f^ 
being  cured  of  lepro.'iy,  he  gives  the  whole  Oocidc 
An  uncritical  age  hnd  received  this  forgeiy  for  fi^ 
or  six  centuries  without  question.    Doubt  had  be 
CBRt  on  it  by  Xieholas  of  Cnsa  and  Reginald  Peaooc 
but  Valla  demolishedTT    Tie  showed  (lint  no  historii 
had  vpoken  of  it;  that  there  was  no  time  at  which 
could  have  oocnrrod;  that  it  is  contradicted  by  ot 
oonlomporary  acts;  that  the  barbarous  style  contai 
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expressions  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  German  origin; 
that  the  testimony  of  numismatics  is  against  it;  and 
that  the  author  knew  nothing  of  the  antiquities  of 
Rome,  into  whose  council  he  introduced  satraps. 
Valla's  work  was  so  thoroughly  done  that  the  docu- 
ment, embodied  as  were  its  conclusions  in  the  Canon 
Law,  has  never  fonnd  a  reputable  -defender  since.  In 
time  the  critique  had  an  immense  effect.  Ulrieh  von 
Hutten  published  it  in  1517,  and  in  the  same  year  an 
English  translation  was  made.  In  1537  Luther  turned  ,' 
it  into  Carman. 

And  if  the  legality  of  the  pope's  rule  was  so  slight,  v«ik 
what  was  its  practical  effect  t  According  to  Valla,  it  '."'^ 
was  a  "barbarous,  overbearing,  tyrannical,  priestly 
domination."  "What  is  it  to  you,"  he  apostrophizes 
the  pontiff,  "if  our  republic  is  cmshodi  You  have 
crushed  it.  If  our  temples  have  been  pillaged  T  You 
have  pillaged  them.  If  our  virgins  and  matrons  have 
been  violatedl  You  have  done  it.  If  the  city  is  in- 
nundated  with  the  blood  of  citizens  t  Yon  are  guilty 
of  it  all." 

Valla's  critical  genius  next  attacked  fhc  schoolman's  Annota- 
idol  Aristotle   and   the  humanist's   deml^iiod    Cicpro.  [{."J*^^ 
More  important  were  bis  AiinotatioJif!   on   ihc  New  Testamc 
Testament,  iirst  published  by  Era-^inms  in  1505.     The 
Vulgate  was  at  that  time  regarded,  as  it  was  at  Trent 
defined  to  be,  the  authentic  or  official  form  of  the 
Scriptures.     Taking  in  hand  three  Latin  and  three 
Greek  manuscripts.  Valla  had  no  difficulty  in  t^howing 
that  they  differed  from  one  another  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  Latin  had  no  authority  whatever  in   the 
Greek.     He  pointed  out  a  number  of  mistranslations, 
some  of  them  in  passages  vitally  affecting  iho  faith. 
In  short  he  left  no  support  stamlinjj  for  any  tlioory 
of   verbal   inspiration.     He    furllior   questioned,    and 
successfully,  the  authorship  of  the  Crcxd  attributed 
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to  tho  Apostles,  tho  antbeaticity  of  tho  writings  of 
Dionysius  the  Areopa^ifitc  and  of  the  letter  of  Cliri»t 
to  King  Abgarus,  preserved  and  credited  by  Easebiuw. 

His  attack  on  ('bristiiiii  ctliioK  was  KtiU  more  funtla- 
menl«I.  In  liis  Diatot/ue  on  Free  WiU  ho  tried  witJi 
ingenuity  to  reconcile  the  frcodom  of  the  will,  denied 
by  Augnstinc,  with  the  foreknowledge  of  Ood,  whidi 
be  did  not  feel  strong  enoagh  to  dittpute.  In  hiH  work 
on  ThA  Monastic  Life  he  denied  all  value  to  ancctieisin. 
Others  had  im>cked  the  monkK  for  not  living  up  to  their 
pi-ofcssions;  he  assorted  that  tho  ideal  itsdf  was  mis- 
taken. But  it  is  the  treatise  On  Pleasure,  that  goes  the 
farthest.  Tn  form  it  is  a  dialogue  on  ethics;  one  inter- 
locutor maintaining  tlie  Epicurean,  the  second  the 
Stoical,  and  tho  third  tho  Christian  standard.  The 
synii)athies  of  the  antbor  are  phiinly  with  the  cliam- 
pion  of  hedoniftm,  who  maintains  that  pleasure  is  the 
supreme  good  in  life,  or  rather  the  only  good,  that  tho 
prostitute  is  better  than  the  nun,  for  tho  one  makes 
men  happy,  the  other  is  dedicated  to  a  painful  and 
shameful  cclibac}-;  that  the  law  against  adultery  is  n 
sort  of  saeriloKo;  that  women  should  be  common  and 
should  go  naked;  and  that  it  i»  irrational  to  die  for 
one's  country  or  for  any  other  ideal.  ...  It  is  note- 
worthy'that  the  repreKontative  of  the  Christian  stand- 
point accepts  tacitly  tho  SHHuraption  Ihat  happiness 
in  the  supreme  good,  only  ho  places  that  happiness  in 
Uie  next  life. 

Valla's  ideas  obtained  throughout  a  large  circle  in 
the  half-centui*>'  following  his  death.  Masuccio  iu- 
dulged  in  the  most  obscene  mockery  of  Catholic  rites. 
Poggio  wrote  a  book  against  hypocrites,  attacking  the 
monks,  and  a  joke-book  largely  at  the  expousc  of  the 
faithful.  MarliiavoUi  as(*»ilod  the  papacy  witli  great 
ferocity,  attributing  to  it  the  corruption  of  Italian 
morals  and  the  political  disunion  and  weakness  of 
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Italy*  and  advocating  its  anuihllotion.    In  place  of 
Cbrititianity,  hiibituaiiy  spoken  of  as  an  exploded  su- 
pcrHtitioti,  ilaiijiicroos  to  the  state,  he  would  pot  the 
latriotic  cults  of  anliijuity. 
It  18  not  Htrangc,  knowing  tbo  character  of  tlie  pop«B, 
at  pa^an  expressions  should  color  the  writiiigt  of 
fir  courtiers.    Poggio  was  a  papal  secretary,  ami  so 
waa  Uc-iii1h>,  a  cardinal  who  refused  to  road  Paul's 
opiutlcu  for  fear  of  corrupting  his  Latinity.    In  his 
qnisito  search  for  olasHicul  oquivnlents  for  the  rude 
ihrasrs  of  the  gospel,  ho  referred,  in  a  papal  breve, 
to  Christ  as  "Minerva  sprung  from  the  head  of  Jove," 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost  as  "the  breath  of  the  celestial 
Zephyr.*'     Conceived  in  the  same  spirit  was  a  sennou 
of  fiiyhirami  heard  by  Erasmus  at  liomc  on  Good  Fri- 
day 15{K).    Coached  in  the  pnrest  Ciceronian  terms, 
while  comparing  the   Savionr   to  Curtiua,   Cecrops, 

^^rintides,  Epaminoudaa  and  Iphigeniii,  it  was  mainly 

^Bcvoled   to  an   extravagant    eulogy  of  the    reigning 

r    pontitT,  Julius  II. 

■H  Itul  all   the  Italian  humanists  were  not  pagans. 

IPvIiere  uroso  at  Elurencc,  partly  under  the  inflnenco  of 
the  revival  of  Greek,  partly  under  that  of  Savonarola, 
a  group  of  earnest  young  men  who  sought  to  invigor-"- 
ate  Christianity  by  infusing  into  it  the  doctrines  of     r 
Pinto.     The  leaders  of   this   Neo-Platonic   Academy,!^ 
Pico  dclla  Mirandola  and  Marsiglio  Ficino,  sought  to  J^S^*^ 
allow  that  the  teachings  of  the  Atbeniau  and  of  the 
Oidilean  were  the  same.    Approaching  the  Bible  in 
Uiu  iiiniple  literary  way  indicated  by  classical  study, 

Rico  really  rediscovered  some  of  the  teacliings  of  the 
pw  Tt-Htninent,  while  in  dealing  with  tho  Old  he  was 
iroefl  to  adopt  an  ingoniuus  but  unsound  allegorical 
interpretutioiL  "Philosophy  seeks  the  truth,*'  he 
wrote,  "theulojo*  fuidH  it,  religion  possesses  it."  His 
extmordiuary   peraoual   iuflucocc   extended   through 
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lands  boyond  tho  Alps,  even  tbongh  it  failed  in 
coniplisliing  the  rehabilitation  of  Italian  faith. 
FabfT  The  leader  of  the  KroncU  Christiitn   Rcrmissan 

c'Sm^'  '^''"*''*  Lcl'tvrc  d'EtaplcB,  was  one  of  his  discipl 
U36  Traveling  in  Italy  in  14'X2,  after  visiting  Padua,  VeniJ 

and  Rome,  he  came  to  Florence,  learned  to  know  Pico, 
and  received  from  him  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Metnplivfiic*  made  by  Cardinal  BoHsarion.  Kvturtt. 
ing  to  Paris  he  taught,  at  the  College  of  Cai 
Lcmoiiie,  mathematics,  music  and  philosophy,  lie 
not  share  the  dislike  of  Aristotle  manifested  by  moet 
of  the  humanists,  for  be  shrewdly  suspected  that  vhat 
was  offcnsire  in  the  Stag>'rite  was  due  more  to  his 
seholastic  translators  and  commentators  than  to  him- 
self.   He  therefore  labored  to  restore  the  true  text,  Oj 

which  he  wrote  a  number  of  trcsitises.    It  was  wi( 

the  same  purpose  that  he  turned  next  to  tho  early 
Fathers  and  to  the  writer  called  Pionysius  the  Are- 
opaf<ite.  But  he  did  not  find  himself  until  ho  found, 
the  Bible.  In  1SD9  he  published  the  Quintupll^ 
PsaHerium,  the  first  treatise  on  the  Psalms  in  whi< 
the  philological  and  personal  inten'st  was  uppcnnc 
Hitherto  it  hud  not  been  the  Bible  tliat  had 
studied  so  much  as  the  commentaries  on  it,  a  dry 
wilderness  of  arid  and  futile  subtlr-ty.  Left-vre  tried 
to  see  flimiily  what  tin?  text  said,  nnd  n«  it  Ijcoamo  more 
human  it  bocarao,  for  him,  more  divine.  His  preface 
is  a  real  cr>'  of  joy  at  his  great  discovery.  He  did.  in- 
deed, interpret  everything  In  a  double  sense,  literal  and 
spiritual,  and  placed  tho  emphasis  rather  on  the  lattiUi 
but  this  did  not  prevent  a  genuine  effort  to  read  the 
words  as  they  were  written.  Three  years  latvr  he 
published  in  like  manner  the  Epistles  uf  St.  Piuil,  witli 
commentarj'.  Though  he  spoke  of  the  apostlo  u 
a  simple  instrument  of  God,  ho  yet  did  more  lo  un- 
cover his  personality  than  artj-  of  tlie  previous  com- 
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mentators.  Half  mystic  as  he  was,  Lefevre  discovered  7^ 
in  Paal  the  doctrine  of  jastification  by  faith  oniyT"  To 
I  Corinthians  viii,  he  wrote:  "It  is  almost  profane  to 
speak  of  the  merit  of  works,  especially  towards  God. 
.  .  .  The  opinion  that  we  can  be  justified  by  works  is 
an  error  for  which  the  Jews  are  especially  condemned. 
.  .  .  Our  only  hope  is  in  God's  grace."  Lefevre 's 
works  opened  np  a  new  world  to  the  theologians  of  the  ' 

time.    Erasmus's  friend  Beatus  Rhenanus  wrote  that 
the  richness  of  the  Quintuplex  Psalter  made  him  poor. 

Thomas  More  said  that  English  students  owed  him  \ 

much.    Luther  used  the  two  works  of  the  Frenchman    \ 
as  the  texts  for  his  early  lectures.    From  them  he  »,--— 
drew  very  heavily;  indeed  it  was  doubtless  Lefevre 
who  first  suggested  to  him  the  formula  of  his  famous 
"sola  fide." 

The  religions  renaissance  in  England  was  led  by  ajCoH 


disciple  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  John  Colet,  a  man  of  "^^ 
remarkably  pure  life,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Ho 
wrote,  though  he  did  not  publish,  some  commentaries 
on  the  Pauline  epistles  and  on  the  Mosaic  account  of 
creation.  Though  he  knew  no  Greek,  and  was  not  an 
easy  or  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  he  was  allied  to  the 
humanists  by  his  desire  to  return  to  the  real  sources 
of  Christianity,  and  by  his  search  for  the  historical 
sense  of  his  texts.  Though  in  some  respects  he  was 
under  the  fantastic  notions  of  the  Areopagite,  in  others 
his  interpretation  was  rational,  free  and  uadogmatic.  ^ 
He  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  Erasmus  and  ^ 
on  a  few  choice  spirits  of  the  time. 

The  humanism  of  Germany  centered  in  the  universi- 
ties. At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  new  courses 
in  the  Latin  classics,  in  Greek  and  in  Hohrow,  began 
to  supplement  the  medieval  curriculum  of  logic  and 
philosophy.  At  every  academy  thcro  sprauf,^  up  a 
circle  of  "poets,"  as  they  called  themselves,  often  of 
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lax  naoralfl  aiid  indifForent  to  religion,  but  eampsi 
their  chaiiipionsliip  of  culture.    Kor  were  these  circl 
confined  entirely  to  tlie  seats  of  leaniiijg.    Mnuy  a 
had  its  own  literary  society,  one  of  the  most  famo^ 
being  that  of  Nui-emlnrg.    Conrad  Mutiauus  Bufl 
drew  to  Qotba,  where  ho  hehl  a  eanoury,  a  group  of 
(lUciplcs,  lo  whom  he  imparted  the  Nco-PlatonisTn  he 
had   imbibed   in   Italy.    Disregarding  revelation, 
taught  that  all  religions  were  osHentially  the  Rnmff 
"I  eflfeem  the  decreed  of  philosophers  more  than  thi>^ 
of  priests,"  he  wrote. 

What  Tjefevre  and  Colct  had  done  for  the  N« 
Testament,  John  Hciichlin  did  for  the  Old.  Aft( 
Ktudying  iu  Franco  and  Italy,  where  he  learned  to 
know  Pico  dcUa  Mirandola,  he  settled  at  Stuttgart  and 
<lcvoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  lliw  De  Rttdi- 
mentis  llehrawiA,  a  grammar  anil  dlcltouarj'  of  this 
language,  performed  a  great  service  for  scholarHhip. 
In  the  late  Jewish  work,  the  Cabbala,  he  believed  ho 
had  discovered  a  Houroe  of  mystic  wistlom.  The  ex- 
travagance of  his  interpretations  of  Scrtptual  patt- 
eages,  based  on  this,  not  only  rendered  much  of  hu 
work  nugatory,  but  got  him  into  a  great  deal  of  troa- 
blc.  The  converted  Jew,  John  Pfufltcrkoni,  propose^ 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  that  Jews  should  be  forbidc 
to  practise  usury,  should  bo  compelled  to  bear  sei 
and  to  deliver  up  all  their  Hebrew  books  lo  be  burii 
except  the  Old  Testament.  When  Rouchlin's  ai<l  iu 
this  pious  project  was  requested  it  was  refused  la  b_ 
memorial  dated  October  G,  1510,  pointing  out  the  gi 
value  of  much  Hebrew  literature.  The  Dominicans 
Cologne,  headed  by  their  inquisitor, -James  Ifocbst 
ten,  made  this  the  ground  for  a  charge  of  hero^ 
The  case  was  appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  trial,  lastii 
six  years,  excited  the  interest  of  all  Kurope.  In  Q( 
many  it  was  argued  with  much  heat  in  a  host  of 
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ililots,  all  tho  monks  and  obscurantists  takiug  tlie  8ido 

the  inqgigHora  ood  all  tlie  humanists,  save  one, 

rtubi  Grai!us  of  Cologne,  taking  tlie  part  of  the 

I    scholar.    The  latter  received  uiaiiy  wann  exproBsious 

I    of  udmiration  and  fiupport  from  thi*  IwuHiig  writers  of 

tho  time,  and  published  them  in  two  volumes,  the  first 

I.  1514,  nndcT  the  title  Letters  of  Kmitient  5fen.     It 
iiH  UiiH  that  suggested  to  the  biimHiiist,  Crotus  Ru- 
.'aouH,  th(*  title  of  his  sntiru  published  unonymuusly, 
he  Letters  of  Obscure  3/cti.    In  form  it  is  a  series  of 
listlex  from  nuiiik(t  and  hcdjre- priests  to  Ortuin  Gra- 
tis.    Writing  in  Uiv  most  l>itrlmr<nii4  Lntiu,  they  ex- 
press their  admiration  for  his  attack  on  Keuchtin  and 
ic  cnU!io  of  learning,  gossip  about  their  drinking- 
mttt  and  pot-himse  amours,  expose  their  ignorance 
id  gullibility,  and  ask  aboard  <iuestions,  us,  whether 
is  a  mortal  slu  to  saluto  a  Jew,  and  whether  th« 
tormn  eaten  with  beans  imd  cheese  should  be  con- 
diTcd  meat  or  fish,  hiwful  or  not  in  Lent,  and  at  what 
age  of  development  a  cjiick  in  the  egg  becomes  meat 
(I    therefore   prohibited   on    Fridays.    The   satire, 
nte  aw  it  was  biting,  failed  to  win  the  applause  of 
e  finer  spirits,  but  raised  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  students,  uud  was  no  inttigniflcant  factor  iu  adding 
ooulempi  fcir  the  church.     The  first  book  of  these 
Ueff,  published  in  Ifdy,  was  followed  two  years 
tor  by  a  second,  even  more  caustic  tlmn  the  first. 
lis  supplement,  also  published  without  the  writer's 
mo.  wiiH  from  tho  pen  of  Ulrich  von  Ilutteu. 
This  brilliant  and   passionate   writer  dcvotwJ   the  l'««emi 
eater  jmrt  of  his  life  to  war  with  Rome.    His  motive 
H  not  religio^,"T>uf  patriotic,     lie  longed  to  see  his 
untry  strong  und  unitc<l.  ami  free  from  the  galling 
ojjpre-wnion  of  the  ultramontane  yoke.     He  publislu'd 
*8  Donalum  of  ConstantUie,  and  wrote  epigrams 
the  popes.    His  dialogue  ^et'er  the  First  is  a  vitri- 
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olio  attack  on  t]io  priests.    Plis  Vadiscus  or  the  Romaj^ 
Trimty  scourges  the  vices  of  the  caria  where  thrH 
thiiifrs  lire  soidt^liiistjjlaQ^.aQCl  women.    When  ho 
first  beard  of  Lullicr'g  cause  he  called  it  a.  quarrel  «^ 
monks,  and  only  hoped  they  would  all  destroy  oiio  n^ 
other.    But  by  151  !►  he  saw  in  the  Koformer  the  most 
powerfnl  of  allies  against  the  cnniniim  foe.  ond  ho  ac- 
cordinglv  omiiruced  his  cause, with  Ijubitual  zeal,     H'u 
letters  at  thi»  time  breathe  out  Sro  and  slaugbtf 
aKninst  the  Romanists  if  anything  should  happen 
LiiUier.    Ill  1523,  he  supported  his  friend  Francis  vt 
Sickinpcn,  in  the  attempt  to  assert  by  force  of  arms  thg^ 
ri^tts  of  the  patriotic  and  evangelic  order  of  kiiighl 
Wlien  this  was  defeatod,  Hutt^n,  sufferinp:  from  a  t« 
rible  disease,  wandered  1o  Switzerland,  where  he  di< 
a  lonely  and  broken  exile.    Ilis  epitaph  shall  be  hia 
own  lofty  poem ; 

I  liave  fuuglit  my  %ht  with  courage, 
L  Nur  have  I  aught  to  niP. 

P  For,  tliougli  r  l(j»t  the  IwUle, 

The  world  knows,  I  was  true  1 

Tlie  most  cosmopolitan,  as  well  as  the  greatest, 
all  the  riinstian  humanists,  was  Desideriun  Erasmii 
of  Itottt-nl.'tm.  Though  an  illegitimate  chihl,  ho  w 
well  educated  and  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  dassl 
at  the  famous  school  of  Dcvcntcr.  At  the  ago 
twenty  he  was  persuaded,  somewhat  against  his  wi 
to  enter  the  order  of  Augustiniun  Canons  at  St 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Cambrai  he  W| 
enabled  to  contiuDC  bis  studies  at  Paris,  For  tlii 
next  ten  years  he  wandered  to  England,  to  various 
places  in  Northern  Prance  and  Flanders,  and  Italj 
learning  to  know  many  of  the  intellectual  leaders 
the  time.  From  1509-14  he  was  in  England,  part 
the  time  lecturing  ut  Cambridge.    He  then  spent  soi 
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years  at  Lonvain,  seven  years  at  Basle  and  six  years 
at  Freibnrg  in  the  Breisgau,  returning  to  Basle  for  the 
last  year  of  his  life. 

Until  he  was  over  thirty  Erasmus's  dominant  inter- 
est was  classical  literature.  Under  the  influence  of 
Colet  and  of  a  French  Franciscan,  John  Vitrier,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  liberalizing  religion.  His  first 
devotional  work,  The  Handbook  of  the  Christian  EnehirU 
Knight,  perfectly  sets  forth  his  program_o£  spiritual,  cJWi^ 
aa  opposed  to  formal,  ChriaTianTEy^    TTall  turns  upon  X503 


the  distinction  TJSt^en  the  inner  and  the  outer  man, 
the  moral  and  the  sensual.    True  service  of  Christ  is  x 
purity  of  heart  and  love,  not  the  invocation  of  saints,       . 
fasting  and  indulgences.  ' 

In  The  Praise  of  Folly  Erasmus  mildly  rebukes  the  uu 
foibles  of  men.  "TheJe  never  was  kindlier  satire,  free 
from  the  savage  scorn  of  Crotus  and  Hutten,  and  from 
the  didactic  scolding  of  Sebastian  Brant,  whose  Ship 
of  Fools  was  one  of  the  author 's  models.  Folly  is  made  1494 
quite  amiable,  the  source  not  only  of  some  things  that 
are  amiss  but  also  of  much  harmless  enjojTncnt,  The 
besetting  silliness  of  every  class  is  -exposed :  of  the  man 
of  pleasure,  of  the  man  of  business,  of  ivoracn  and  of 
husbands,  of  the  writer  and  of  the  pedant.  Though 
not  unduly  emphasized,  the  folly  of  current  super- 
stitions is  held  up  to  ridicule.  Some  there  arc  who 
have  turned  the  saints  into  pagan  gods;  some  who 
have  measured  purgatory  into  years  and  days  and 
cheat  themselves  with  indulgences  against  it;  some 
theologians  who  spend  all  their  time  discussing  such 
absurdities  as  whether  God  could  have  rcdccnicd  men 
in  the  form  of  a  woman,  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  squ.ish  or  a 
stone,  others  who  explain  the  mysterj-  of  the  Trinity. 

In  following  up  his  plan  for  tlie  restoration  of  a 
simpler  Christianity,  Erasmus  rightly  Ihouirht  that  a 
return  from  the  barren  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  to 
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the  primitive  aoarces  was  essential.  Ho  wished 
reduce  Christianity  to  a  moral.  bumanitHriati.  u*ff 
f  dogroalio  phJloiiophy  <»f  lifL-.  His  altitude  towar 
dogma  wa»  to  admit  it  and  to  ignore  it.  Scientific 
It^htcnmcnt  he  welcomed  more  than  did  cither  th^ 
Catholics  or  the  Reformers,  sure  that  if  the  Sermon 
the  Moant  survived,  Christianity  had  nothing  to  fc; 
In  like  manner,  while  he  did  not  attack  the  cult  a 
ritual  of  tlic  church,  he  never  laid  any  ntress  on  i 
"If  some  dogmas  are  incomprchciisiUc  and  some  rites 
superstitions,"  he  seemed  to  say,  "what  does  it  mat-  ^ 
t«rt  Let  DS  cmjihasi?^  tlie  ethical  and  spiritual  co^H 
tent  of  Christ's  message,  for  if  ue  suok  his  kiiigdoi^^ 
all  else  needful  sliuU  l>e  addod  unto  us."  llis  favorite 
name  for  his  religion  was  the  "philosophy  of  Christ," 
and  it  is  thus  that  he  persuasively  expounds  it  la 
note,  in  his  Greek  Testament,  to  Matthew  xi,  30: 

Truly  the  yoko  of  Christ  would  be  swe«t  ami  hia  horde 
light,  if  p«tty  hunuin  instilutiom  «ildc<l  ni>tUiR(t  to  whJ 
h«  hintself  imposed.    lie  commaadi'd  us  aothiog  luq 
love  one  for  aimHuT,  aiirl  there  is  iiothiti^;  «i  hitter  tl 
diarity  does  not  soften  uiid  swc<>ti-n  it.     Everylhiug 
cording  to  nature  is  easily  borne,  and  iiothinn  kccordf 
better  with  the  nature  of  miin  Itma  tlio  philosophy 
Christ,  of  which  almost  the  sole  end  is  to  give;  back 
fallen  nature  its  innocence  and  integrity.  .  ,  .  How  pi 
how  simple  is  the  failh  thai  ('hriftt  ilelivered  to  us!     H( 
close  to  it  is  the  creed  trnnsmitted  to  us  by  the  upostl^ 
or  npo«tolic  men.     The  chnrch,  dirided  and  tormented 
discussions  and  by  heresy,  added  lo  it  many  things, 
which  some  can   be  omitted   without   prejudice   to 
failh.  .  .  .  There  are  tnati>-  opinions  from  wtiieli  imj 
may  be  begotten,  as  for  example,  all  those  philg 
doctrines  on  the  reason  of  the  nature  and  the  distti: 
of  the  penonB  of  the  Godhead.  .  .  .  The  sacramei 
themiteUM  were  Jmtittitcd  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
we  abuse  ihera  for  lucre,  for  vain  glory  or  for  the  oppi 
sion  of  the  humble.  .  .  .  Vfhai  rules,  -what  supcr^tiliu 
wc  have  about  vestments  I    Ilow  many  are  judged  as 
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their  Christianity  by  such  trifles,  which  are  indifferent  in 
themselves,  which  change  with  the  fashion  and  of  which 
Christ  never  spoke !  .  ,  .  How  many  fasts  are  instituted  I 
And  we  are  not  merely  invited  to  fast,  but  obliged  to,  on 
pain  of  damnation.  ,  .  .  What  shall  we  say  about  vows 
.  .  .  about  the  authority  of  the  pope,  the  abuse  of  absolu- 
tions, dispensations,  remissions  of  penalty,  law-suits,  in 
which  there  is  much  that  a  truly  good  man  cannot  see 
without  a  groan  t  The  priests  themselves  prefer  to 
study  Aristotle  than  to  ply  their  ministry.  The  gospel 
is  hardly  mentioned  from  the  pulpit.  Sermons  are 
monopolized  hy  the  commissioners  of  indulgences;  often 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  put  aside  and  suppressed  for 
their  profit.  .  .  .  Would  that  men  were  content  to  let 
Christ  rule  by  the  laws  of  the  gospel  and  that  they 
would  no  longer  seek  to  strengthen  their  obscurant 
tyranny  by  human  decrees! 

In  the  Familiar  Colloquies,  first  published  in  1518  CoUojui 
and  often  enlarged  in  subsequent  editions,  Erasmus 
brought  out  hie  religious  ideas  most  sharply.  Enor- 
mons  as  were  the  sales  and  influence  of  his  other  chief 
writings,  they  were  probably  less  than  those  of  this 
■work,  intended  primarily  as  a  text-book  of  Latin  style. 
The  first  conversations  are,  indeed,  nothing  more  than 
Bchool-boy  exercises,  but  the  later  ones  are  short 
stories  penned  with  consummate  art.  Erasmus  is 
almost  the  only  man  who,  since  the  fall  of  Rome,  has  , 
succeeded  in  writing  a  really  exquisite  Latin.  But  his  '  ^ 
supreme  gift  was  his  dry  wit,  the  subtle  faculty  of  ex- 
posing an  object,  apparently  by  a  simple  matter-of-fact 
narrative,  to  the  keenest  ridicule.  Thus,  in  the  Col- 
loquies, he  describes  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  Thomas's 
shrine  at  Canterbury,  the  bloody  bones  and  the  hand- 
kerchief covered  with  the  saint's  rheum  offered  to  bo 
kissed — all  without  a  disapproving  word  and  yet  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  reader  has  finished  it  he 
wonders  how  anything  so  silly  could  ever  have  existed. 
Thus  again  be  strips  the  worship  of  Mary,  and  all  the 
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etupid  and  wrong  projects  ehe  is  asked  to  abet.  In 
the  conversation  called  The  Shipwreck,  the  people  pray 
to  the  Star  of  the  Sea  exactly  as  they  did  in  pagai 
times,  only  it  is  Mar>%  not  Venus  tiiat  is  meant.  Tht 
offer  mountains  of  wax  candlcts  to  the  saints  to  pi 
sen'e  them,  although  one  man  coufides  to  his  aei^libc 
in  a  whisper  that  if  he  ever  gets  to  land  he  will  no^, 
pay  one  penny  taper  on  his  vow.  Again,  in  the  ^a^| 
loquy  on  the  New  Testament,  a  young  mao  is  asko^^ 
what  he  has  done  for  Christ.    He  replies : 


ana 

lefT^ 


A  certain  Franciscan  kcepa  reviling  the  New  T 
meat  of  Erasmtw  in  his  sermons.  VieM,  one  day  I  call 
on  him  in  private,  K^iu-d  him  by  the  huir  with  my 
band  and  ptiiitslied  bim  with  my  right.  I  gave  him  su 
iountl  a  drubbing  that  I  reduced  his  whole  fnvc  to  a 
mere  jelly.  What  do  you  say  to  tbatt  lui't  that  mai 
tniiiiiiR  the  gospel  T  And  thi^n,  by  way  of  absolution 
bis  sins  T  took  thin  book  [Erasmus's  New  Testament, 
folio  bound  with  bra-sKJ  and  gave  bim  three  resound! 
wliueks  on  the  head  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"That,"  replies  his  friend,  "was  truly  evnngeln 
defending  the  gospel  by  the  gospel.    But  really  it 
time  you  wore  taming  from  a  bmte  beast  into  n  man^ 

So  it  was  that  the  man  who  was  at  onec  the  gentle 
Christian,  the  lending  scholar,  and  the  keenest  wit 
his  age  insinuattHl  his  opiniona  without  seeming  to 
tack  anything.  Whore  Luther  battered  down, 
Dndonnined.  Even  when  he  argued  against  an  opiiT 
ion  he  called  his  polemic  a  "Conversation" — for  tUot 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Diatribe.  "With  choice 
of  soft  vocabulary,  of  attenuated  forms,  of  double  nej 
tives,  he  tompcreil  exquisitely  his  I-atin.  Did  he  dou! 
anything?  Hardly,  "ho  had  a  shade  of  doubt"  (.sk( 
dubiio).  Did  he  think  he  wrote  well!  Not  at  all, 
he  oonfesj^I  that  he  produced  "something  more 
Latin  thfto  th$  average"   {pauio  latinius).    Did 
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like  anything  t  If  so,  he  only  admitted — except  when 
he  was  addressing  his  patrons — "that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether averse  to  it."  But  all  at  once  from  these 
feather-light  touches,  like  those  of  a  Henry  James, 
comes  the  sudden  thrust  that  made  his  stylus  a  dagger. 
Some  of  his  epigrams  on  the  Reformation  have  been 
quoted  in  practically  every  history  of  the  subject  since, 
and  will  be  quoted  as  often  again. 

Bat  it  was  not  a  few  perfect  phrases  that  made  him  Hit  wit 
the  power  that  he  was,  but  an  habitual  wit  that  never  y. 
failed  to  strip  any  situation  of  its  vulgar  pretense. 
When  a  canon  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  was  showing 
him  over  the  chapter  house  and  was  boasting  of  the 
rule  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  prebend  who 
had  not  sixteen  quartering^  on  his  coat  of  arms,  the 
humanist  dropped  his  eyes  and  remarked  demurely, 
with  but  the  flicker  of  a  smile,  that  he  was  indeed  hon- 
ored to  be  in  a  religious  company  so  noble  that  even 
Jesas  conld  not  have  come  up  to  its  requirements. 
The  man  was  dumfoundcd,  he  almost  suspected  some- 
thing personal;  but  he  never  forgot  the  salutary  lesson 
so  delicately  conveyed. 

Erasmus  was  a  man  of  peace;  he  feared  "the  tu- 
mult" which,  if  we  trust  a  letter  dated  September  9, 
1517 — though  he  sometimes  retouched  his  letters  on 
publishing  them — he  foresaw.  "In  this  part  of  the 
world,"  he  wrote,  "I  am  afraid  that  a  great  revolu- 
tion is  impending."  It  was  already  knocking  at  the 
door  I 
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CHAPTER  II 
GERMANY 

§  1.  The  Leader 

It  is  superfluous  in  these  days  to  point  out  that  no 
great  historical  movement  is  caused  by  the  personality, 
however  potent,  of  a  single  individual..'  The  men  who 
take  the  helm  at  crises  are  those  who  but  express  in 
themselves  what  the  masses  of  their  followers  feel. 
The  need  of  leadership  is  so  urgent  that  if  there  is  no 
really  great  man  at  hand,  the  people  will  invent  one, 
endowing  the  best  of  the  small  men  with  the  prestige 
of  power,  and  embodying  in  his  person  the  cause  for 
which  they  strive.  But  a  really  strong  personality  to 
some  extent  guides  the  course  of  events  by  which  he  is 
i4sa^s46  *^'"^'^*^  along.  Such  a  man  was  Luther.  Few  have 
ever  alike  represented  and  dominated  an  age  as  did 
he.  His  heart  was  the  most  passionately  earnest,  bis 
will  the  strongest,  his  brain  one  of  the  most  capacious 
of  his  time ;  above  all  he  had  the  gift  of  popular  speech 
to  stamp  his  ideas  into  the  fibre  of  his  countrymen. 
[If  we  may  borrow  a  figure  from  chemistry,  he  found 
public  opinion  a  solution  supersaturated  with  revolt; 
all  that  was  needed  to  precipitate  it  was  a  pebble 
thro'^^'n  in,  but  instead  of  a  pebble  he  added  the  most 
powerful  reagent  possible!] 

On  that  October  day  when  Columbus  discovered  the 
new  world,  Martin,  a  boy  of  very  nearly  nine,  was  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  in  the  school  at  Mansfeld.  Thoogh 
both  diligent  and  quick,  he  found  the  crabbed  Latin 
primer,  itself  written  in  abstract  Latin,  very  difficult, 
and  was  Hogged  fourteen  times  in  one  morning  by 
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brutal  masters  for  faltering  in  a  declension.  When  he 
returned  home  he  found  his  mother  bending  under  a 
load  of  wood  6he  had  gathered  in  the  forest.  Both  ft^T^ 
she  and  bis  father  were  severe  with  the  children,  whip- 
ping them  for  slight  faults  until  the  blood  came. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  son  himself  recognized,  they 
meant  heartily  well  by  it.  But  for  the  self-sacrifice 
and  determination  shown  by  the  father,  a  worker  in 
the  newly  opened  mines,  who  by  his  own  industry  rose 
to  modest  comfort,  the  career  of  the  son  would  have 
been  impossible. 

^  Fully  as  much  as  by  bodily  hardship  the  boy's  life  , 
was  rendered  unhappy  by  spiritual  terrors.  Demons 
lurked  in  the  storms,  and  witches  plagued  his  good 
mother  and  threatened  to  make  her  children  cry  them- 
selves to  death.  G-od  and  Christ  were  conceived  as 
stem  and  angry  judges  ready  to  thrust  sinners  into 
hell.  "They  painted  Christ,"  says  Luther — and  such 
pictures  can  still  be  seen  in  old  churches — "sitting  on 
a  rainbow  with  his  Mother  and  John  the  Baptist  on 
cither  side  as  intercessors  against  his  frightful 
wrath." 

At  thirteen  he  was  sent  away  to  Magdeburg  to  a 
charitable  school,  and  the  nest  year  to  Eisenach,  where 
he  spent  three  years  in  study.  He  contributed  to  bis 
support  by  the  then  recognized  means  of  begging, 
and  was  sheltered  by  the  pious  matron  Ursula  Cotta. 
In  1501  he  matriculated  at  the  old  and  famous  imi- 
versity  of  Erfurt.  The  curriculum  here  confiistod  of  Erfurt 
logic,  dialectic,  grammar,  and  rhetoric,  followed  by 
arithmetic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  There  was  some 
natural  science,  studied  not  by  the  experimental 
method,  but  wholly  from  the  books  of  Aristotle  and  his 
medieval  commentators,  and  there  wore  also  a  few 
courses  in  literature,  both  in  the  Latrii  classics  and  in 
their   later   imitators.    Banking    among    the    better 
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scholars  Luther  look  the  dodoes  of  bachelor  in 
and  of  niafltcr  of  arts  in  1505,  and  immcdrntely  bof 
the  study  oi  jurisprudc-nco.  While  h'lH  dlUgE>nc« 
good  conduct  won  golden  words  from  his  preceptors 
mingled  with  his  comrades  as  a  man  with  men. 
was  gencroas,  even  prodigal,  a  musician  and  a  "pt 
losopher";  in  disputations  he  was  made  "an  honorary 
umpire"  by  his  felIow«  and  teachers.  '*Fair  fortune 
and  good  health  are  mine,"  he  wrote  a  friend  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1501,  "I  am  settled  at  college  us  pleasan 
as  possible." 

L  For  the  Kudden  change  that  came  over  hi»  life  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  no  adeqnato  explanation  has  been 
offered.  Pious  and  serious  as  he  was,  his  thonghtd  do 
not  seem  to  have  turned  towards  the  monastic  lifo  as 
a  lioy,  nor  are  the  old  legends  of  the  sudden  death  of 
friend  well  Nubstantiated.  As  he  was  returning 
Erfurt  from  a  visit  home,  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
rifio  thonderstorm,  in  which  his  excited  imagination 
saw  a  divine  warning  to  forsake  the  "world."  lu  a 
fright  he  vowed,  to  St.  Ann  to  become  a  monk 
t'+;;tfiongh  he  at  once  regretted  the  raeh  promise,  on  J 
17,  1505,  ho  discharged  it  by  entering  the  Augustin: 
friar)'  at  Erfurt.  After  a  year's  novitiate  he  look  ' 
irrevocable  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obndicu' 
In  1507  ho  was  ordained  priest.  In  the  winter 
1510-1  he  was  sent  to  Rome  on  business  of  the  ord' 
and  there  saw  much  of  the  splendour  and  alsa  of 
corruption  of  the  capital  of  Cliristendoni.  Ilavl 
started,  in  1508,  to  teach  Aristotle  at  the  recon 
fonnde<l  University  of  Wittenberg,  a  year  later 
returned  to  F>furt,  bnt  was  again  called  to  Wittenbo 
to  lecture  on  the  Bible,  a  position  he  held  all  his  life. 
During  bis  first  ten  years  in  the  cloister  he  under^ 
went  a  profound  e.\perience.  lie  started  with  tho  h 
rible  and  torturing  idea  that  he  was  doomed  to  K 
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"What  can  I  do,"  he  kept  asking,  "to  win  a  gracious 
Godt"  The  answer  given  him  by  hie  teachers  was 
that  a  man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation,  not  en- 
tirely, bnt  largely,  by  his  own  efforts.  The  sacraments 
of  the  charch  dispensed  grace  and  life  to  the  recipient, 
and  beyond  this  he  could  merit  forgiveness  by  the 
asceticism  and  privation  of  the  monastic  life.  Luther 
took  this  all  in  and  strove  frantically  by  fasting, 
prayer,  and  scourging  to  fit  himself  for  redemption. 
But  though  he  won  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  he  could 
not  free  himself  from  the  desires  of  the  flesh.  He  was 
helpless;  he  could  do  nothing.  Then  he  read  in  Au- 
gustine that  virtue  without  grace  is  but  a  specious 
vice ;  that  God  damns  and  saves  utterly  without  regard 
to  man's  work.  He  read  in  Tauler  and  the  other  mys- 
tics that  the  only  tme  salvation  is  union  with  God,  and 
that  if  a  man  were  willing  to  be  damned  for  God's 
glory  he  would  find  heaven  even  in  hell.  He  read  in 
Lefevre  d'iltaples  that  a  man  is  not  saved  by  doing 
good,  but  by  faith,  like  the  thief  on  the  cross. 

In  May,  1515,  he  began  to  lecture  on  Paul's  Epistles 
to  the  Romans,  and  pondered  the^verse  {i,  17)  "The 
just  shall  live  by  his  faith.  "^"^RTr  at  ouctt^-ro  forcibly  ju»tifica. 
that  he  believed  it  a  revelation  of  the  IIolv  Gliost,  the  '*'!"''? , 

faith  oniT 

thought  dawned  upon  him  that  whereas  man  was  im- 
potent to  do  or  be  good,  God  was  able  freely  to  make 
him  so.  Pure  passivity  in  God's  hands,  simple  aban- 
donment to  his  will  was  the  only  way  of  salvation ;  not 
by  works  but  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  was  man  sanc- 
tified.^ The  thought,  though  by  no  means  new  in  Chris- 
tianity, was,  in  the  application  he  gave  it,  the  germ  of 
the  religious  revolution.  In  it  was  contained  the  total 
repudiation  of  the  medieval  ecclesiastical  system  of 
Falvation  by  sacrament  and  by  t!ie  good  works  of  the 
cloister.  To  us  nowadays  the  thonirlit  seems  remote; 
the  question  which  called  it  forth  outworn.     Hut  to  the 
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L  Bixtoentli  century  it  was  ae  intensely  practical  ah 
reform  is  nowy  tlio  church  watt  everywhere  fd^Ti 
claim  to  rule  over  men's  <Iaily  lives  and  ovei 
souls.    All  progress  was  couditiouoj  on  breaking 
claims,  and  probably  nothing  could  have  done  it 
thoroughly  as  this  idea  of  justification  by  faith  mill, 

The  thought  made  Luther  a  reformer  at  oiiotC  He 
started  to  purge  his  order  of  PliurisniHOi,  and  the 
versity  of  the  dross  of  Aristotle.  Soon  ho  was  cal 
npon  to  protest  against  one  of  the  most  obtrusive 
the  "koo<1  works"  recommended  by  the  church, 
purchjis«  of  indulffouccs.  Albert  of  Hohenzolleru 
elected,  through  political  influonce  and  at  an  early  a. 
to  till!  archiepiscopal  sees  of  Magdeburg  and  Mnyeu 
thin  last  cJirryiiig  with  it  an  electorate  and  the  primii 
of  Germany.  For  conflmmtion  from  the  pope  in  the 
nncanonical  occupation  of  these  offices,  Albert  pni 
hnRC  sum,  the  equivalent  of  several  hundred  tbousa 
dnlhirs  tmlay.  Mayence  was  already  in  debt  and 
young  ardibishop  knew  not  where  to  turn  for  raoni 
To  help  him,  and  to  raise  money  for  Uonie,  Leo 
declared  an  indulgence.  In  order  to  get  as  large' 
profit  us  possible  Albert  employed  as  his  chief  a 
an  unscrupulous  Dominican  named  John  TetzeL  •  Ti 
man  went  around  tbe  country  proclaiming  that  as 
as  the  money  clinked  in  the  chest  the  soul  of  some  d 
relative  flew  from  purgatory,  and  that  by  buying, 
papal  pardon  the  purchaser  secured  plenary  remi 
of  sins  and  the  grace  of  Ood. 

The  indulgence-sellers  were  forbidden  to  enter 
ony,  but  they  came  verj'  near  it,  and  many  of  the  poo-^ 
pie  of  Wittenberg  went  out  to  buy  heaven  at  a  bar, 

[  Luther  was  sickened  by  seeing  what  he  believed  to 
the  deception  of  the  poor  people  in  being  taught 
rely  on  these  wrctchtd  papers  instead  of  on  renl,  livoljf 
faith.    lie  accordingly  called  their  value  in  qne.sti(i<i 
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in  Ninety-five  TheaeB,  or  heads  for  a  sdiolastic  debate,  TiieNinBty- 
whieh  he  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  oq  isit"**" 
October  31,  1517.  He  pointed  out  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  was  very  uncertain,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  freeing  of  souls  from  purgatory ;  that  contrition 
was  the  only  gate  to  God's  pardon  ;  that  works  of  char- 
ity were  better  than  buying  of  indnlgences,  and  that 
the  practices  of  the  indulgence-sellers  were  extremely 
Rcandalous  and  likely  to  foment  heresy  among  the 
fiimple.  In  all  this  lie  did  not  directly  deny  the  whole 
value  of  indulgences,  but  he  pared  it  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  Theses  were  printed  by  Luther  and  sent  around 
to  friends  in  other  cities.  They  were  at  once  put  into 
German,  and  applauded  to  the  echo  by  the  whole  na- 
tion. Everybody  had  been  resentful  of  the  extortion 
of  greedy  ecclesiastics  and  disgusted  with  their  hypoc- 
risy. All  welcomed  the  attack  on  the  Vholy  trade,?'  as  ' — ^ 
its  supporters  called  it.  Tetzel  was  mobbed  and  had 
to  withdraw  in  haste.  The  pardons  no  longer  had  any 
sale.  The  authorities  took  alarm  at  once.  Leo  X 
directed  the  general  of  the  Augustinians  to  make  his  FebniwrS, 
presumptuous  brother  recant.  The  matter  was  ac- 
cordingly  brought  up  at  the  general  chapter  of  the 
Order  held  at  Heidelberg  in  May.  Luther  was  pres- 
ent, was  asked  to  retract,  and  refused.  On  the  con- 
trary he  published  a  Sermon  on  Indulgence  and  Grace 
and  a  defence  of  the  Theses  stating  his  points  more 
strongly  than  before. 

The  wh»le  •f  Qtrmany  was  uf  w  in  ctmmt ti«n.  The 
Biet  which  met  at  Aufs^ury  in  th«  suuuntr  •t  1518 
was  extremely  hostile  to  the  pope  and  to  his  legate, 
Cardinal  Cajetan.  At  the  instance  uf  this  theologian, 
who  had  written  a  reply  to  the  Theses,  and  of  the 
Dominicans,  wounded  in  the  person  of  Tetzel,  Luther 
was  aninmoncd  to  Borne  to  be  tried.    On  August  5  the 
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Emperor  Masimitlan  promised  his  aid  to  tho  pop| 
and,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  the  latter  changi 
tliG  summons  to  Borne  to  a  citation  before  Cajotan  at 
Augsburg,  at  the  Bamo  time  instructing  the  Icgnle 
seize  the  heretic  if  he  did  not  recuut.    At  this  junctui 
Lnthcr  was  not  left  in  tho  lurch  by  hin  own  sovoreif 
Frederic  the  Wise,  Kleetor  of  Saxony,  through  wh» 
an  imperial  safe-conduct  was  procured.    Armed  wli 
this,  the  Wittenberg  profesfior  appeared  bofory  Caj 
iOcwWii-  tan  at  Augsburg,  was  askod  to  recant  two  of  his  stat 
ments  on  indulgoiices,  and  refused.    A  few  days  lat 
Lather  drew  up  an  appeal  "from  the  pope  badly  iij 
formed  to  the  pope  to  be  better  informed,"  and  in 
following  month  appealed  again  from  the  pope  to| 
future  oe<rnmenical  council.     In  tho  meantinie  I^-o 
in  the  hull  Cum  postqiMtn,  authoritatively  defined 
doctrine  of  indulgences  in  a  sonsB  contrary  to  the  pt 
tion  of  Lather. 

The  next  move  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  wnH  to  send 
Germany  a  special  agent,  the  Saxon  Charles  von  MiJ; 
titz,  with  instructions  either  to  cajole  the  heretio  it 
retraction  or  the  Elector  into  surrendering  hitn. 
neither  of  these  attempts  was  ho  successful.    At  an  ^ 
jBnuuy.       torview  with  Luther  tho  utmost  ho  could  do  wna 
secure  a  general  statement  that  tho  aocusod  man  w< 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a  promil 
to  keep  ({tiiet  as  long  as  his  opponents  did  the  ttame. 

Such  a  compromise  was  sure  to  be  fruitless,  For 
champions  of  the  church  could  not  let  tho  heretic 
for  a  mfemcnt.  •  The  whole  affair  was  jeiven  a  v.*i< 
publicity  than  it  had  hitherto  attahied,  and  at  the 
time  Luther  was  pushed  to  a  more  advanced  positii 
than  he  had  yet  reached,  by  the  attack  of  a  thc<i|og)i 
of  Ingolstadt,  .lohu  Eck.    When  he  a^saiU'd  tlu'  Tin 
on  the  ground  that  they  seriously  impaired  the  aut 
ity  of  tlio  Ilomau  sec,  Luther  retorted : 
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The  aasertion  that  the  Boman  Church  is  superior  to  all 
other  churches  is  proved  only  by  weak  and  vain  papal  de- 
crees of  the  last  four  hundred  years,  and  is  repugnant  to 
the  accredited  history  of  the  previous  eleven  hundred 
years,  to  the  Bible,  and  to  the  decree  of  the  holiest  of  all 
councils,  the  Nicene. 

A  debate  on  this  and  other  propositionB  between  TbeLdpiia 
Eck  on  the  one  side  and  Lnther  and  his  colleague  ^^^ 
Carlstadt  on  the  other  took  place  at  Leipzig  in  the  days 
from  June  27  to  July  16,  1519.  The  climax  of  the 
argument  on  the  power  of  popes  and  councils  came 
when  Eek,  skilfully  manoeuvring  to  show  that  Luther's 
opinions  were  identical  with  those  of  Huss,  forced  from 
his  opponent  the  bold  declaration  that  "among  the 
opinions  of  John  Huss  and  the  Bohemians  many  are 
certainly  most  Christian  and  evangelic,  and  cannot  be 
condemned  by  the  universal  church,"  The  words  sent 
a  thrill  through  the  audience  and  throughout  Christen- 
dom, Eck  conld  only  reply:  "If  you  believe  that  a 
general  council,  legitimately  convoked,  can  err,  you 
are  to  me  a  heathen  and  a  publican."  Reconciliation 
was  indeed  no  longer  possible.  When  Luther  had  pro- 
tested against  the  abuse  of  indulgences  he  did  so  as  a 
loyal  son  of  the  church.  Now  at  last  he  was  forced 
to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  at  least  against  Rome, 
the  recognized  head  of  the  church.  He  had  begun  by 
appealing  from  indulgence-seller  to  pope,  then  from 
the  p«pe  t»  a  universal  council;  now  he  declared  that 
,a  grsat  council  had  erred,  and  tliat  he  would  not  abide 
by  its  decision.  The  issue  was  a  clear  one,  though 
harily  recognized  as  such  by  himself,  between  the  re- 
ligion of  authority  and  the  riglit  of  private  judgment. 

His  •pp»sitii*n  t«  the  papacy  dev?I»ped  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  Ilis  study  of  the  Canon  Law 
made  him,  as  early  as  March,  1519,  brand  the  pope  as 
cither    Antichrist    or    Antichrist's    apostle,     lie    ap- 
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plandcd  Mclanchthon,  a  brilliant  yoong  man  called  to 
teach  at  Wittenberg  in  1318,  for  dcnjnng  transnbstan- 
tiation.  He  declared  that  the  cup  should  never  have 
been  withheld  from  the  laity,  and  that  the  mass  con- 
sidered an  a  good  work  mid  a  Macrifice  wuh  an  abomina- 
tion. [His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  iniqaities  of  Rome 
by  Valla's  exposure  of  the  Donation  of  Constantiue. 
published  by  Ulrich  von  Hatten  in  1519.  After  read- 
ing it  he  wrote : 

I  Good  heavens!  what  darkness  and  wiokedneas  is  at 

Borne  t    Tou  wonder  at  llie  judfCmrat  of  Ood  that  Mich 

■^    unauthentic,  crass,  impudent  lies  not  only  lived  but  pre- 

vaitM  for  many  eeuturies,  that  they  were  iticorpomrcd 

into  the  CanoQ  Law,  and  (that  no  decree  of  horror  nit|fht 

_         be  wanting)  that  tlicy  became  m  articles  of  faith. 

j/^iko  German  troops  Luther  was  best  in  taking  t; 
ofTenHive.  These  early  years  when  he  was  standi 
almost  alone  and  attacking  one  abnse  after  another, 
were  the  finest  of  his  whole  career.  Later,  when  he 
came  to  reconstnict'a  church,  he  modified  or  withdrew 
much  of  what  he  had  at  first  pnt  fonvard,  and  re^ 
introduced  a  large  portion  of  the  medieval  religiosity 
which  he  had  once  so  snceessfully  and  fiercely  attacked. 
The  year  1520  saw  him  at  the  most  advanced  point  ho 
ever  attained.  It  was  then  that  ho  prodaced,  with 
marvellous  fecundity,  a  series  of  pamphlets  nneqoallwi 
by  him  and  unexcelled  anywhere,  both  in  the  incisive 
power  of  their  attack  on  existing  institutions  aitd  in 
the  popular  force  of  their  language.  *       I 

His  greatest  appeal  to  his  countrymen  was  made  in 
his  Address  to  the  Christian  NobUity  of  the  Gerfnan 
Nation  oh  the  Improvement  of  the  Christian  Estate. 
In  this  he  asserts  the  right  of  the  civil  power  to  reform 
the  spiritual,  and  urges  the  government  to  exercine 
this  right.  The  priests,  says  he,  defend  themselv 
against  all  outside  intei^erenco  by  three  "walls/' 
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vhidi  the  first  is  the  claim  that  the  church  is  superior 
to  the  state,  in  case  the  civil  authority  presses  them; 
the  second,  the  assertion,  if  one  would  correct  them 
by  the  Bible,  that  no  one  can  interpret  it  but  the  pope ; 
the  third,  if  they  are  threatened  with  a  general  council, 
the  contention  that  no  one  can  convoke  such  a  council 
save  the  pope.  Luther  demolishes  these  walls  with 
words  of  vast  import.  First,  he  denies  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates. 
^Every  baptized  Christian,  he  asserts,  Is  a  priest,  and 
in  this  saying  he  stmck  a  mortal  blow  at  the  great 
hierarchy  of  privilege  and  theocratic  tyranny  built  up 
by  the  Middle  Ages.'  The  second  wall  is  still  frailer 
than  the  first,  says  the  writer,  for  anyone  can  see  that 
in  spite  of  the  priests'  claims  to  be  masters  of  the 
Bible  they  never  learn  one  word  of  it  their  whole  life 
long.  The  third  wall  falls  of  itself,  for  the  Bible 
plainly  commands  everyone  to  punish  and  correct  any 
wrong-doer,  no  matter  what  his  station. 

After  this  introduction  Luther  proposes  measures  of  BetoRn 
reform  equally  drastic  and  comprehensive.  The  first 
twelve  articles  are  devoted  to  the  pope,  the  annates, 
the  appointment  of  foreigners  to  German  benefices,  the 
appeal  of  cases  to  Rome,  the  asserted  authority  of  the 
papacy  over  bishops,  the  emperor,  and  other  rulers. 
All  these  abuses,  as  well  as  jubilees  and  pilgrimages 
fo  Rome  should  be  simply  forbidden  by  the  civil  gov- 
ernment. ■  The  next  three  articles  deal  with  sacerdotal 
celibacy,  recommending  that  priests  he  allowed  to 
marry,  and  calling  for  the  suppression  of  many  of  the 
cloisters.  It  is  further  urged  that  foundations  for 
masses  and  for  the  support  of  idle  priests  be  abol- 
ished, that  various  vexatious  provisions  of  the  Canon 
Law  be  repealed,  and  that  begging  on  any  pretext  be 
prohibited.  The  twenty-fourth  article  deals  with  the 
Bohemian  Bchism,   saying   that   Buss  was   wrongly 
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burnc<l,  and  colling  for  union  with  the  rtnasitcs  wh 
deny  traiisabstaotiation  and  demaud  iho  cap  for  th<e 
laity.    Next,  the  writer  takes  up  the  reform  of  edn 
tion  in  the  interests  of  a  more  biblical  religion.    P: 
nnlly,  ho  urges  that  sumptuary  laws  bo  paa-sed,  that 
bridle  be  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  great  monopolists  and 
usurers,  and  that  brothels  bo  no  longer  tolerated. 

Of  all  the  writer's  works  this  probably  hud  th 
greatest  and  moat  immediate  influence.  Some,  inde 
wore  offended  by  the  violence  of  the  lanfroage,  d 
feuded  by  Luther  from  tlic  example  of  the  Bible  uitd 
the  necessity  of  rousing  people  to  the  enorinitieR 
attacked.  But  most  hailed  it  as  a  "trumpot-l»h».st 
calling  the  nation  to  arms.  Four  thousand  copies  were 
sold  ill  a  few  days,  ami  a  second  edition  was  called  for 
within  a  month.  Voicing  ideas  that  had  been  long, 
thongli  vaguely,  current,  it  convinced  ahnost  all  of  the 
need  of  a  reformation.  According  tn  tl^-ir  HyrapathicA 
men  declared  that  the  devil  or  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke 
through  Luther. 

Though  less  popular  both  In  form  and  Kubjeot,  The 
Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  was  not  lens  im- 
portant than  the  Addresf:  to  the  Gennan  NohUtti/.  It 
was  a  mortal  blow  at  the  sacramcaUil  system  of  t 
church.  Ill  judging  it  we  must  again  summon  tho 
of  our  historical  imagimition.  Tn  the  sixteenth 
tury  dogmas  not  only  eeemed  but  were  mailers 
Kupremc  importance. ,  It  was  just  by  her  wicramen 
aystem,  by  her  claim  to  give  the  licliovor  eternal  life 
and  salvation  through  her  rites,  that  tho  chiirob  bad 
imposed  her  yoke  on  men.  As  long  as  tliat  iK'lief  nv 
niained  intact  progress  in  thought,  in  frecilom  of  con- 
scionoc,  in  reform,  remained  diflScult.  And  hero,  ar  ii 
frequently  tho  case,  tho  most  ofre<itive  arguments  we 
Bot  those  which  seem  to  us  logically  the  strtnige: 
Luther  mado  uo  appeal  to  reason  as  such.    Ilo  ap- 
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pealed  to  the  Bible,  recognized  by  all  Christians  as  an 
authority,  and  showed  how  far  the  practice  of  the 
church  had  degenerated  from  her  standard.'  In  the 
first  place  he  reduced  the  number  of  sacraments,  deny-  Smtuii 
ing  that  name  to  matrimony,  orders,  extreme  unction 
and  confirmation!  ^^  attacking  orders  he  demolished 
the  priestly  ideal  and  authority.  In  reducing  mar- 
riage to  a  civil  contract  he  took  a  long  step  towards  the 
secularization  of  life.  Penance  he  considered  a  sacra- 
ment in  a  certain  sense,  though  not  in  the  strict  one, 
and  he  showed  that  it  had  been  turned  by  the  church 
from  its  original  significance  of  "repentance" '  to  that 
of  sacramental  penance,  in  which  no  faith  was  required 
but  merely  an  automatic  act.  i  Baptism  and  the  eu- 
charist  he  considered  the  only  true  sacraments,  and 
he  seriously  criticized  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the 
latter.  'He  denied  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  or  a 
"good  work"  pleasing  to  God  and  therefore  beneficial 
to  the  soul  either  of  living  or  of  dead.  He  denied  that 
the  bread  and  wine  are  transubstantiated  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Jesus,  though  ho  held  that  the  body  and 
blood  are  really  present  with  the  elements.  He  de- 
manded that  the  cup  be  given  to  the  laity. 
.  The  whole  trend  of  Luther's  thought  at  this  time  was 
to  oppose  the  Catholic  theory  of  a  mechanical  distribu- 
tion of  grace  and  salvation  (the  so-called  opus  opera-  \^ 
turn')  by  means  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  an  individual  conception  of  religion  in  which  faith 
only  should  be  necessary.-  How  far  he  carried  this 
idea  may  be  seen  in  his  Sermon  on  the  New  Testament, 
that  is  on  the  Holy  Massi^  published  in  the  same  year 
as  the  pamphlets  just  analysed.  In  it  he  makes  the 
essence  of  the  sacrament  forgiveness,  and  the  vehicle 
of  this  forgiveness  the  word  of  God  apprehended  hy 

1  In  Latin  pinilmtia  meftDS  boUi  peuaace  uid  rcpcQUnce. 
*  Cf.  M&tthew,  xsTi,  28. 
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faith,  not  the  actual  participation  in  the  sacred  bre 

nnd  wiiiv.    Had  he  alvays  been  true  to  thia  uouc^pli 

he  would  have  left  uo  place  for  sacrament  or  priest 

all.    But  in  latpr  years  ho  grew  more  oonscrvati 

until,  under  ttlightly  difTercot  uanics,  almost  iim  o 

tnedioval  ideas  of  church  and  religion  wore  again 

established,  and,  as  Milton  later  expressed  it,  "N 

^      orobyter  was  but  old  priest  writ  large.", 

8  2.  Tub  Rbvolotios 

Althouph  the  flcrmana  had  arrived,  by  the  end  of  the 
iifteenth  century,  at  a  high  degree  of  national  sclf- 
oonseiousness,  they  had  not,  like  the  French  and  En^ 
lifih,  SQoceedcd  in  forming  a  corresponding  poHti 
^,_  unity.  The  Holy  Homan  Kmpire  of  the  German  N^ 
lion,  though  continuing  to  assert  the  vast  claims  of  the 
Roman  world-stnte^was  in  fact  but  a  looge  confcderney 
of  many  and  very  diverse  territoriesJ  On  a  map 
drawn  to  the  scale  t :  6,000,000  nearly  a  hundred  so 
arate  political  eutitiex  can  he  counted  within  the  limi 
of  the  Empire  and  there  were  many  others  too  small  lo 
appejir.  The  rulers  of  seven  of  these  territori 
elected  the  emperor;  they  were  the  three  spirit 
princes,  Uie  Arehhishops  of  Mayence,  Treves  and 
logiie,  the  three  German  temporal  princes,  the  Electorfl 
of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  Saxony,  and  Brandcnbu  rj?. 
and  in  addition  the  King  of  Boheuiia,  who,  suvu  f< 
purposes  of  the  imperial  choice,  did  not  count 
__  member  of  the  Oennanic  body.  Besides  these  tbi 
_  jvoro  some  poworfid  didcc<loms.  like  Austria  and 

Taria,  and  numerous  smaller  bishoprics  and  counli 
. — ^ There  were  also  many  free  cities,  like  Augsburg 
—Nuremberg,  small  aristoeratio  republics.    Finally  the 
was  a  large  Iwdy  of  "free  knights'*  or  barons,  whoi 
tiny  fiefs  amounted  often  to  no  more  than  a  castle  a 
a  few  acres,  but  who  owned  no  feudal  superior  save 
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the  emperor.  \Tbe  unity  of  the  Empire  was  expressed 
not  only  in  the  person  of  the  emperor,  but  in  the  Diet 
which  met  at  dififerent  places  at  frequent  intervals. 
Its  authority,  though  on  the  whole  increasing,  was 
small. 
-  -:-With  no  imperial  system  of  taxation,  no  professional 
army  and  no  centralized  administration,  the  real  power 

• — of  the  emperor  dwindled.  Such  as  it  was  be  derived  it 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  always  elected  from  one  of 
the  great  houses.  Since  1438  the  llapsburgs,  Arch- 
dukes of  Austria,  had  held  the  imperial  office.  Since 
1495  there  was  also  an  imperial  supreme  court  of  arbi-  i495 
tration.  The  first  imperial  tax  was  levied  in  1422  to 
equip  a  force  against  the  Hussites.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  also  the  rudiments  of  a  central  administration 
were  laid  in  the  division  of  the  realm  into  ten  "cir- 
cles," and  the  levy  of  a  small  number  of  soldiers. 
And  yet,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  Empire 
was  little  better  than  a  state  in  dissolution  through 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  feudalism. 
. ^1  So  little  was  the  Empire  an  individual  unit  that  the 

_,pblicy  of  her  rulers  themselves  was  not  imperial. 
The  statesmanship  of  Maximilian  was  something 
smaller  than  national;  it  was  that  of  his  Archduchy  of 
Austria.  The  policy  of  his  successor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  determined  by  something  larger  than  Ger- 
many, the  consideration  of  the  Spanish  and  Burguudian 
states  that  he  also  ruled.  Maximilian  tried  in  every  Maiimil 
way  to  aggrandize  his  personal  power,  not  that  of  the  j-^*^ 
German  nation.  The  Diet  of  Worms  of  1495  tried  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  It  proclaimed  a  perpetual 
public  peace,  provided  that  those  who  broke  it  should 
be  outlawed,  and  placed  the  duty  of  executing  the  ban 
upon  all  territories  within  ninety  miles  of  the  offender. 
It  also  passed  a  bill  for  taxation,  called  the  "common 
penny,"  which  combined  features  of  a  poll  tax,  an  in- 
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oome  tax  and  a  property  tax.  The  difficulty  of  coUoot- 
ing  il  \vm  f^reat;  Maximilian  luniHelf  as  a  territorial 
prinoo  tried  to  evade  it  iuetoad  of  settiug  his  sobjcots 
tho  ^ood  oxamplG  of  paying  it.  fie  probably  di-rivcd 
no  more  than  tho  trilling  sum  of  50,000-100,000  puld 
from  it  annually.  The  Diet  also  revived  the  Supre: 
Court  and  gave  it  a  permanent  home  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  Feeble  ctTorttt  to  follow  up  thi»  be^^inning 
of  reform  were  made  in  MubwtpU'nt  Dieti*,  but  tliey 
failed  owing  to  the  ineuperablo  jealousies  of  the 
princes  and  because  the  party  of  national  unity  lost 
tlio  sympathy  of  the  common  people,  to  whom  alu 
they  could  look  for  support. 

Maximilian's  external  policy,  though  adventurons 
and  unstable,  was  somewhat  more  successful.  Hi 
only  principle  was  to  grasp  whatever  opportuni 
seemed  to  offer.  Thus  at  one  time  he  seriously  p 
posed  to  have  himself  elected  pope.  His  marriage 
with  Marj-,  the  dnnghter  of  CharlpR  tho  Bold,  ad.i-'t 
to  the  estates  of  his  house  Burgundy — the  land  t'<'Hi- 
prising  what  is  now  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  mo«t  of 
Holland  and  large  portious  of  north-easleni  Franco. 
On  the  death  of  Mary,  in  1482,  Maximilian  bad  much 
trouble  in  getting  himself  acfcnowle<lged  as  regent  of 
her  lauds  for  their  son  Philip  the  Handsome.  A  part 
of  tho  domnin  he  also  lost  in  a  war  with  France,  This 
was  more  than  made  up,  however,  by  the  brilliant  mnlch 
he  made  for  Philip  in  securing  for  him  the  hand  of 
Mad  Joanna,  the  danghtcr  and  heiress  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Spain.  This  marriage  produced  two 
sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand.  The  deaths  of  Isabella 
(1504),  of  Philip  (1506)  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
(1516)  left  Charles  at  the  age  of  sixteen  the  mler  of 
Burgundy  and  of  Spain  with  its  immense  depend luioics 
in  Italy  and  in  America.  From  this  time  forth  th« 
policy  of  Maximilian  concentrated  in  the  efiTort  to 
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secnre  the  saocession  of  his  eldest  grandson  to  the 
imperial  throne. 
""VPhen  Maximilian  died  on  January  12,  1519,  there 

__3rere  several  candidates  for  election.  So  little  was  the 
office  considered  national  that  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  entered  the  lists,  and  the  former,  Francis  I, 
actually  at  one  time  secnred  the  promise  of  votes  from 
the  majority  of  electors.  Pope  Leo  made  explicit  en- 
gagements to  both  Charles  and  Francis  to  support 
their  claims,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed  his  legate 
to  labor  for  the  choice  of  a  German  prince,  either 
Frederic  of  Saxony,  if  he  would  in  return  give  up 
Luther,  or  else  Joachim  of  Brandenburg.  But  at  no 
time  was  the  election  seriously  in  doubt.  "The  electors 
followed  the  only  possible  course  in  choosing  Charles 
on  June  28.  They  profited,  however,  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  rich  king  of  France  to  extort  enormous  bribes  and 
concessions  from  Charles.  The  banking  house  of 
Fugger  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  and  in  addition 
the  agents  of  the'  emperor-elect  were  obliged  to  sign  a 
"capitulation"  making  all  sorts  of  concessions  to  the 
princes.  One  of  these,  exacted  by  Frederic  of  Saxony 
in  the  interest  of  Luther,  was  that  no  subject  should  ■'  —  ■ 
be  outlawed  without  being  heard. 
' — The  settlement  of  the  imperial  election  enabled  the 

pope  once  more  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rapidly  growing  heresy.     After  the  Leipzig 
debate  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvaiii  had 
condemned  Luther's  positions.     Eck  went  to  liomc  in 
"March,  1520,  and  impressed  the  curia,  which  was  al- 
ready planning  a  bull  condemning  the  heretic,  with  the 
danger    of   delay.     After    long   discussions    the    bull 
Exsurge  Domine  was  ratified  by  the  College  of  Car-  Bull 
dinals  and  promulgated  by  Leo  on  June  15.     In  this,  Lu'w 
forty-one  of  Luther's  sayings,  relating  to  the  snera-  1S20 
ments  of  penance  and  the  eucharist,  to  indulgences  and 
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the  power  of  the  pope,  to  free  will  and  pnrgatoiy,  na 
to  a  fow  ollior  matters,  were  anatlieimitized  as  lierM 
icul  or  tic'Uiiilulous  or  false  ur  oftonsive  to  pioue  ean 
His  books  wore  condemned  and  ordered  to  bo  burnt, 
and  unless  he  should  recant  within  sixty  days  of  th| 
posting  of  the  bull  in  Oemiany  he  was  to  be  oonsidcra 
a  heretic  and  dealt  with  accordingly.  hZck  was  vM 
truHt^l  with  the  duty  of  publiKhing  this  fulminntion  W 
Oeniiiiny,  nud  performed  the  taHk  iii  the  laet  days  <A 
September.  ■ 

The  time  given  Lulhor  in  which  to  recant  therefore 
expired  two  mouths  hitor.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  pub- 
lished several  answers  to  "the  execrable  boll  of  Anti- 
christ," and  on  December  10  publicly  and  solemnly 
burnt  it,  together  with  the  whole  Canon  Ijiw.,'  Thii 
he  had  come  to  detest,  partly  at)  contuinfng  tl^J 
"forged  decretals,"  partly  as  the  sjincUon  for  n  voi^^ 
niochai)i8m  of  ooclesiastical  use  and  abuse,  ropuguant 
to  his  more  pergonal  theology.  The  dramatic  act, 
which  Mcnt  a  thrill  throughout  Europe,  sjiiibolized  the 
pasRing  of  some  medieval  accretions  on  primitive 
Christianity.  There  was  nothing  left  for  the  pope 
to  excoramnnicate  Iho  heretic,  as  was  done  iii  the 
Decet  PoHtificein  Itomttnum  drawn  up  at  Rome  ill  J 
uary,  and  published  at  Worms  on  May  C. 

In  the  meantime  Cliarlcs  had  come  to  Ocrma 
For  more  than  a  year  after  his  election  he  rcmai 
in  Spain,  where  his  position  was  very  insecure  on 
count  of  the  revolt  against  his  Burgundiaa  office: 
Arriving  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  summer  of  If 
Charh;a  was  met  by  the  special  nuncios  of  the  po 
Caracciolo  and  Aleander.    After  he  was  cro^diied  em- 
peror at  Atx-la-ChapGllc,  he  opened  his  first  Diet, 
"Worms. 

Before  this  august  assembly  came  three  questioi 
of  highest  import.    The  first  related  to  the  dyiias 
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policy  of  the  Hasbargs."  For  the  chronic  war  with 
France  an  army  of  24,000  men  and  a  tax  of  128,000 
gulden  was  voted.  The  disposition  of  Wiirttemberg 
caused  some  trouble.  Dute  Ulrich  had  been  deposed 
for  rebellion  in  1518,  and  his  land  taken  from  him  by 
the  Swabian  League  and  sold  to  the  emperor  in  1520. 
Together  with  the  Austrian  lands,  which  Charles 
secretly  handed  over  to  his  young  brother  Ferdinand, 
this  territory  made  the  nucleus  of  Hapsbnrg  power  in 
Germany. 

The  Diet  then  took  up  the  question  of  constitutional 
reform.  /'In  order  to  have  a  permanent  administrative 
body,  necessary  during  the  long  absences  of  the  em- 
peror, an  Imperial  Council  of  Gegency  was  established  Council  of 
and  given  a  seat  at  Nuremberg.  The  emperor  nom-  ^'H"'^ 
inated  the  president  and  four  of'  the  twenty-two  other 
members;  each  of  the  six  German  electors  nominated 
one  member ;  six  were  chosen  by  the  circles  into  which 
the  Empire  was  divided  and  six  were  elected  by  the 
other  estates.  The  powers  of  the  council  were  limited 
to  the  times  when  the  emperor  was  away. 

The  third  question  treated  by  the  Diet  was  the  re- 
ligious one.    As  usual,  they  drew  up  a  long  list  of      / 

grievances  against  the   pope,    to   which   many   good      /    ^ - 

Catholics  in  the  assembly  subscribed.     Next  they  con-     ■ 
sidered  what  to   do   with  Luther.     Charles   him.sflf, 
who  could  speak  no  language  but  French,  and  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  a  rcbol  from  any  authority 
spiritual  or  temporal,  would  much  have  preferred  to  f 

outlaw  the  Wittenberg  professor  at  once,  but  he  was 
bound  by  his  promise  to  Frederic  of  Saxony.  Of  the 
six  electors,  who  sat  apart  from  the  other  estates, 
Frederic  was  strongly  for  Luther,  the  Elector  Palatine 
was  favorably  inclined  towards  him,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  represented  a  mediating  policy. 
The  other  three  electors  were  opposed.    Among  the 
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lesAer  princcB  a  considerable  minority  was  for  Luther, 
whereas  among  tho  reprpsentalivea  of  the  free  cities 
and  of  the  knights,  probably  a  majority  wore  his  fi 
lowers.  The  common  people,  thongh  uiiroprcsont 
applauded  Lutlier,  uiid  their  clamors  could  not  piiV 
unheeded  even  by  the  aristocratic  members  of  tho  Diet. 
The  debate  wna  opened  by  Aloander  in  a  apeoch 
dwelling  on  the  sacramental  errors  of  tho  heretic  n 
the  similarity  of  his  movement  to  that  of  the  detcat 
Bohemians.  After  a  Htormy  session  the  estates  de-' 
oided  to  summon  tho  bold  Snxon  before  them  and  ac- 
cordingly a  citation,  together  with  a  safc-coudunt,  was 
sent  him. 

Though  there  was  some  danger  in  obeying  the  sum- 
mons, liUther'fi  jonnioy  to  Worms  was  a  triumphul 
progress,  Brouirht  before  tho  Diet  in  the  late  after- 
noon of  April  17,  be  was  asked  if  a  certain  number  of 
books,  the  titles  of  which  were  read,  wore  his  nud  if  br 
would  recant  the  heresy  contained  in  Ihem.  Tlic  fonn 
of  tho  questions  took  hira  by  surprise,  for  he  had  ex- 
pected to  be  confronted  with  definite  clmrges  and  to  tM 
allowed  to  defend  his  positions.  lie  acconliiifily  aikcd 
for  time,  and  was  granted  one  more  day.  On  his  mc* 
ond  apjtearancc  ho  made  a  great  oration  admittlaf 
that  the  books  were  his  and  closing  with  the  wnrda: 

Unlcwt  I  am  eonvicted  by  Scripture  or  by  right  nwnn 
(for  I  trust  neither  popes  nor  councils  siofle  lliey  litvv 
often  erred  and  coatrsdicti-d  thomsvlvcii)  ...  J  nvifher 
cm  nor  will  recant  anytbingainw  it  is  neither  safe  iiof_ 
right  to  act  against  oonsciitnM.    God  bclp  inc.    Amvi 

There  ho  stood,  braving  the  world,  for  bo  could  do 
other.  .  ,  ,  rie  left  the  hall  the  hero  of  bis  nation. 
Hoping  still  to  convince  liim  of  error,  ('iithoUc 
ologians  hold  protracted  hut  fniittoiis  conferences 
him  before  his  dcparlaro  from  Worms  on  the  26th 
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April.    The  sympathy  of  the  people  with  him  was 
shown  by  the  posting  at  Worms  of  placards  threaten- 
ing his  enemies.    Charles  was  sincerely  shocked  and 
immediately  drew  np  a  statement  that  he  would  hazard 
life  and  lands  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  faith 
of  his  fathers.    An  edict  was  drafted  by  Aleander  on 
the  model  of  one  promulgated  in  September  in  the 
Netherlands.    The  Edict  of  Worms  put  Luther  under-dtW 
the  ban  of  the'Empire,  commanded  his  surrender  to  '""^Z 
the  government  at  the  expiration  of  his  safe-conduct,         , 
and  forbade  all  to  shelter  him  or  to  read  his  writings. 
Though  dated  on  May  8,  to  make  it  synchronize  with  a 
treaty  between  Charles  and  Leo,  the  Edict  was  not 
passed  by  the  Diet  until  May  26.    At  this  time  many 
of  the  members  had  gone  home,  and  the  law  was  forced     ,    ^ 
on  the  remaining  ones,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the     \ 
majority,  by  intrigue  and  imperial  pressure. 

After  leaving  Worms  Luther  was  taken   by  his 
prince,  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  placed  for  safe  keepijig 
in  the  Wartburg,  a  fine  old  castle  near  Eisenach.  Ti" 
Here  he  remained  in  hiding  for  nearly  a  year,  while  "'* 

doing  sonle  of  his  most  important  work.  Here  he 
wrote  his  treatise  On  Monastic  Vows,  declaring  that 
they  are  wrong  and  invalid  and  urging  all  priests,  nuns 
and  monks  to  leave  the  cloister  and  to  marry,  uh  ^ 
thus  freeing  thousands  of  men  and  women  from  a  lif? 
often  unproductive  and  sterile  Luther  acliievj 
\  the  grcafftst  nf  his  practical  reforms./ At  the  Wart- 
*  burg  also  Luther  began  his  trnnslaticm  of  the  Bible. 
The  New  Testament  appeared  in  September  152*2,  and 
the  Old  Testament  followed  in  four  parts,  the  last  pub- 
lished in  1532. 

While  Lnther  was  in  retirement  at  the  Wartburg,  tHb 
bis  colleagues  Carlstadt  and  Mclanchthon,  and  the  Au- 
gustinian  friar  Gabriel  Zwilling,  took  up  the  movement 
at  Wittenberg  and  carried  out  reforms  more  radical 
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than  those  of  tbeir  leader.  The  endowments  of  masM 
were  confiscated  and  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  pofl 
on  new  and  Iw^ttcr  principles.  Prostitutiou  wau  sufl 
pressed.  A  now  order  of  dix'inc  service  was  intt? 
duccd,  in  which  the  words  jiurportiiig  tliat  the  mass 
was  a  sacrt6co  were  omitted,  and  communion  was 
given  to  the  laity  in  botli  kinds.  Priesl«  were  or 
to  marry,  and  monks  were  almost  forced  to  leave 
clointor.  An  element  of  mob  violence  early  manifest 
itself  both  at  Wittenberg  and  elsewhere.  An  outbn 
at  Erfurt  against  the  clergy  occurred  in  Jane,  15: 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  riots  took  plac«  at  Wit 
heTgTj 

Even  now,  at  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  appear 
the  beginnings  of  tlio&e  seets,  more  radical  than  tbt- 
Lotheran,  commonly  known  as  Anabaptist.  The  Hmall 
industrial  town  of  Zwickau  had  long  been  a  hotbed  of 
Waldensian  hereby.  Under  the  guidance  of  Thomas 
iMiinzer  the  clothweavcrs  of  this  pUioe  formed  a  re- 
ligious society  animated  by  the  desire  to  renovate  both 
church  and  slate  by  the  readiest  and  ronghest  means. 
Supprcs^on  of  the  movement  at  Zwickau  by  the  go' 
eniment  resultetl  only  in  the  banishment,  or  escape 
some  of  the  leaders.  Three  of  them  found  their 
to  Wittenberg,  where  they  proclaimed  thomselvM 
prophets  divinely  inspired,  and  conducted  a  revival 
marked  with  considerable,  though  hurmloss,  extravo^ 
gance. 

As  the  radicals  at  Wittenberg  made  the  whole 
Northern  Germany  uneasy,  the  Imperial  Council 
Kegcncy  issued  a  mandate  forbithling  all  the  inno 
tions  and  commanding  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  st 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  Luther  in  this  felt 
actly  as  did  the  Catholics.  Early  in  March  he  re- 
turned to  Wittenberg  with  the  express  purpose  ot 
'  checking  the  reforms  whicli  had  already  gone  too  far 
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for  bim.  His  personal  ascendency  was  so  great  that 
he  found  no  trouble  in  doing  so.  Not  only  the  Zwickan 
prophets,  bnt  Carletadt  and  Zwilling  were  discredited. 
Almost  all  their  measnres  were  repealed,  including 
those  on  divine  service  which  was  again  restored 
almost  to  the  Catholic  form.  Not  until  1525  were  a 
simple  comnmnion  service  ahtt  the  use  of  German 
again  introdacc(^ 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  all  orders  and  all  parts  Rebdix 
of  Germany  were  in  a  state  of  ferment.  ^  The  nexf^^^j^ 
manifestation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  the  re-  1522-3 
bellion  of  the  knight'i'    This  class,  now  in  a  state  of 
moral  and  economic  decay,  had  long  survived  any  use- 
fulness it  had  ever  had.    The  rise  of  the  cities,  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  princes,  and  the  change  to  a ' 
conunercial  from  a  feudal  society  all  worked  to  the  dis- 

adyantage  of  the  smaller  nobility  and  gentry.    About 

the  only  means  of  livelihood  left  them  was  frcebooting, 
and  that  was  adopted  without  scruple  and  without 
shame,  ilnvious  of  the  wealthy  cities,  jealous  of  the 
greater  princes  and  proud  of  their  tenure  immediately 
from  the  emperor,  the  knights  longed  for  a  new  Ger- 
many, more  centralized,  more  national,  and,  of  course, 
under  their  special  direction.  In  the  Lutheran  move-  "" 
ment  they  thought  they  saw  their  opportunity;  in  " 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  they  found  their  trumpet,  in  Fran- 
cis von  Sickingen  their  sword.  A  knight  himself,  but 
with  possessions  equal  to  those  of  many  princes,  a 
bom  warrior,  but  one  who  knew  how  to  use  the  new 
weapons,  gold  and  cannon,  Sickingen  had  for  years 
before  he  heard  of  Luther  kept  aggrandizing  his  power 
by  predatory  feuds.  So  little  honor  had  he,  that, 
though  appointed  to  high  military  command  in  the 
campaign  against  France,  he  tried  to  win  personal  ad- 
vantage by  treason,  playing  ofE  the  emperor  against 
King  Francis,  with  whom,  for  a  long  time,  he  almost 
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^m  openly  sided.  In  1520  he  fell  under  the  iofluenco  am 
^M  Hatten,  who  nrgetl  him  to  etipouse  the  cause  of  thfl 
^m  "gospel"  ns  that  of  Gcrniun  liberty.  .By  August  15t3S 
^1  be  became  convinced  that  the  time  was  ripo  for  action? 

^M  and  issued  a  manifosto  proclaiming  that  the  feu 

H  dues  had  become  unbearable,  and  giving  the  impr 

H  sion  tliat  lie  wa«  acting  as  an  ally  of  Luther,  altliou 

^K  the  latter  knew  nothing  of  htin  intentions  Rucj  wuui 

^^^      have  heartily  disapproved  of  his  methoda. 
^^H        Sickingen's  first  march  was  against  I'r&vos.    The 
^^^     archbiflhop's  "unchristian  cannon"  forced  him  to  re- 
^B  tire  from  this  city.    On  October  ]0  the  Council 

^M  Begency  (lecUretl  him  an  outlaw.  A  loague  fomiod  b; 
^M  Treves,  the  Palatiuuto  nud  HeiiKe,  defeated  him  un< 
H  captured  his  castle  at  Landstuhl  in  May,  1523.    Mo 

^^L  tally  wouniled  he  died  on  May  7. 

^^H  Alike  anhnrt  and  unhelpcd  by  such  incidents  as  tfao 
^^^  revolt  of  the  knightti,  the  main  current  of  religiouit 
^^  revolution  swept  onwnrdn.    Leo  X  died  on  Dccemboj^ 

Adrian  VI.  1, 1521,  and  in  his  place  was  elected  Adrian  of  Utrech^l 
a  man  of  very  different  character.  Though  he  had 
already  taken  a  strong  stand  ag:ain(»t  Luther,  he  w«k 
deeply  res<.>lved  to  reform  the  corruption  of  the  church. 
To  tlie  Diet  called  nt  Nuremberg  in  the  latter  part  of 
jaT"™*"  1522  he  Ktont  as  legate  Chicregato  with  a  brief  demand- 
ing the  suppression  of  the  schism.  It  was  monstrous, 
said  he,  tliat  otic  little  brother  should  seduce  a  whole 
nation  from  the  path  trodden  by  so  many  martyrs  and 
learned  doctors.  Do  you  suppose,  he  asked,  that  th« 
people  will  longer  respect  civil  government  if  they  nro 
tau^t  to  despise  the  canons  nnd  decrees  of  the  spir- 
itual power  t  At  the  same  time  Adrian  wrote  to 
Chieregato : 


Say  that  we  frankly  confess  tliut  God  pennita 
persKittion  ot  his  cttarvh  on  account  of  tliA  .sins  of 
especially  those  of  the  priests  and  prclutoa.  ...  We 
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know  that  io  this  Holy  See  bow  for  some  years  there  have 
been  many  abominations,  abuses  in  spiritual  things,  ex- 
cesses in  things  commanded,  in  short,  that  all  has  become 
perverted.  .  ■  .  We  have  all  turned  aside  in  our  ways, 
nor  was  there,  for  a  long  time,  any  who  did  right, — no, 
not  one. 

This  confession  rather  strengthened  the  reform 
party,  than  otherwise,  making  its  demands  seem  justi- 
fied ;  and  all  that  the  Diet  did  towards  the  settlement 
of  the  religious  qnestion  was  to  demand  that  a  connoil, 
with  representation  of  the  laity,  should  be  called  in  a 
German  city.  A  long  list  of  grievances  against  the 
church  was  again  drawn  up  and  laid  before  the  em- 
peror. 

The  same  Diet  took  up  other  matters.  The  need  for 
reform  and  the  impotence  of  the  Council  of  Regency 
had  both  been  demonstrated  by  the  Sickingen  affair. 
A  law  against  monopolies  was  passed,  limiting  the 
capital  of  any  single  company  to  fifty  thousand  gulden. 
In  order  to  provide  money  for  the  central  government 
a  customs  duty  of  4  per  cent,  ad  valorem  was  ordered. 
Both  these  measures  weighed  on  the  cities,  which  ac- 
cordingly sent  an  embassy  to  Charles.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  disallow  both  laws. 

The  nest  Diet,  which  assembled  at  Nuremberg  early  Di«of 
in  1524,  naturally  refrained  from  passing  more  futile  j^j* 
laws  for  the  emperor  to  veto,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
took  a  stronger  stand  than  ever  on  the  religious  ques- 
tion. .The  Edict  of  Worms  was  still  nominally  in 
force  and  was  still  to  all  intents  and  purposes  flouted. 
Luther  was  at  large  and  his  followers  were  gaining. 
In  reply  to  a  demand  from  the  government  that  the 
Edict  should  be  strictly  carried  out,  the  Diet  passed 
a  resolution  that  it  should  be  observed  by  each  state  as 
far  as  its  prince  deemed  it  possible.  Despairing  of 
an  oecumenical  council  the  estates  demanded  that  a 
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OermBD  national  synod  bo  called  at  Spirea  before 
close  of  the  year  with  power  to  decide  on  what  was  to 
be  done  for  the  time  being.  fl 

There  is  no  doubt  that  by  Ihie  time  the  pvibUc  opin- 
ion of  North  Germany,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  Lu- 
tbcran.    Ferdinand  hardly  exaggerated  when  he  wrote 
his  broUier  that  tlirotighout  the  Empire  there  wa^ 
Bcaroo  one  person  in  a  thousand  not  infected  with  tho^ 
new  doctrines. '  The  place  now   occupied   by   news- 
papers and^weekly  reviews  was  taken  by  a  vast  swarm 
of . pamphlets/  most  of  which  have  survived.    Those  of 
the  years  iriime<)iately  following  the  Diet  of  Wormi 
reveal  the  first   enthusiasm  of  the   people   for  the 
"gospel."    The  greater  part  of  the  broadsides  pre 
duced  arc  concerned  with  the  loader  and  his  doctrines.' 
The  comparison  of  him  to  Hush  was  a  favorite  one.^ 
One  pamphleteer,  at  least,  drew  the  parallel  botwecnj 
his  trial  at  Worms  and  that  of  Christ  before  Pilate. 
The  whole  bent  of  men's  minds  was  theological.    Doc 
triues  which  now  seem  a  little  quaint  and  trite  wei 
argued  with  new  fervor  by  each  writer.    Tiie  destmc 
tion  of  images,  the  question  of  the  real  presence  il 
the  sacrament,  justification  by  faith,  and  free  will  wer 
disputed.    Above  all  the  Bible  was  lauded  in  the  nei 
trnnslatiou,  and  the  priests  continoed,  as  before,  to 
be  the  favorite  butt  of  aiircasm. 

Among  the  very  many  writers  of  thesfe  tracts  the^ 
playwright  of  Nuremberg,  Hans  Sachs,  took  a  prom^ 
inont  place.    In  1523  he  published  his  poem  on  "the 
Nightingale  of  Wittenberg,  whose  voice  sounds  in  the 
gloriona  dawn  over  hill  and  dale."    This  bird  is)  of 
course,  Luther,  and  the  fierce  Hon  who  has  sought  hit 
life  is  Leo.    The  next  year  Hans  Sachs  published  nt 
less  tlrnn  three  pamphlets  favoring  the  reform.    They' 
were:  1.  A  Dispntntion  between  a  Canon  and  a  Shoe- 
maker, defending  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Chrietian 
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Datote.  2,  Conversation  on  the  Hypocritical  Works 
jf  Uio  Clergy  ami  their  Vowa,  by  which  tboy  Iiopo  to 
bo  saved  to  the  diHparagemcnt  of  Christ's  Blood.  3. 
A    Diulogue  agniiiKt   the   Roman   Avario^.    Multiply 

loae  pamphlets,  the  coutcntri  of  which  h  indicutcd  by 

ieir  titles,  by  one  hundred,  and  we  iirrivc  at  aome 

coiiccptioQ  of  the  pabulom  on  which  the  people  f^ew 

Protestantism.    Of  oonrse  there  were  many  pam- 

hlets  on  the  other  side,  but  here,  as  in  a  thousand 

other  cases,  the  important  thing  proved  to  bo  to  have 

Uio  cuuHC  ventilated.    So  long  as  discnsaiou  was  forced 

the  channels  selected  by  the  reformers,  even  the  in- 

srest  excited  by   their  udverHurics   redounded  ulti- 

laU^ly  to  their  advantage. 
The  donnnciation  of  authority,  tofj^othor  with  the 

leawtgo  of  the  oxccllvncc  of  the  humhlest  Christian 

id  the  brotherhood  of  man,  powerfully  contributed 
the  grout  rising  of  tlje  lower  classes,  known  as  the 

Vjiannts'  War,  in  1524-5. '  It  wn«  not,  as  the  name  im- 
»liod,  confined  to  the  mslics,  for  proI>nhly  as  lart:je  a 
proportion  of  the  populace  of  cities  as  of  the  tillers  of 
ilio  soil  joined  it.    Nor  was  there  in  it  anything  en- 
tirely new.     The  cry  for  justice  was  of  lung  standing, 

nd  every  single  element  of  the  revolt,  including  the 
bulred  of  tlio  clergy  and  demand  for  ecclesiastical  ro< 

ionn.  Is  to  bo  foand  also  in  previous  risings.    Thus, 
be  r>'bellion  of  peasants  under  linns  Buhm,  commonly 
ailed  tlio  Piper  of  Xiklashuusen,  in  1476,  was  brought 
bout  by  a  religions  appeal.     The  leader  asserted  that 
e  had  special  revelations  from  the  Virgin  Mnrj-  that 
brfdoin  _WJUi  to  Ix^  aliolishcd,  and  tlie  kingdom  of  (iod 
to  be  introduced  by  the  levelling  of  all  social  ranks ; 
and  he  produced  miracles  to  certify  his  divine  calling. 
^^bero  had  also  bi'en  two  risuigs,  closely  connected, 
^Bho  first,  in  1513,  deriving  its  name  of  "Bundsdioh" 
rrom  the  peaaant's  tied  shoe,  a  class  emblem,  and  Uiu 
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second,  in  1514,  called  "Poor  Conrad"  after  tbe  peaa^^ 
ant 'a  nicknami?.    If  tlie  memor>'  of  the  suppression  of 
aU  these  reroUs  ini^ht  dampen  the  hopes  of  the  poor, 
on  the  other  hand  the  successfut  rme  of  the  Swiss  dc> 
mocracy  was  a  pcrpctnal  example  and  enconragcment^ 
to  them.    (  ^ 

«.  ^he  mo's't  fundamental  cause  of  at)  these  risingB  alike 
was,  of  couree,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  for  JQStict^H 
This  is  otorual,  as  is  also  one  of  the  main  aligiiment^H 
into  which  society  usually  divides  itself,  the  oppo8ttioa 
of  the  poor  and  the  rich.    It  is  therpfore  not  very  jr 
portant  to  inquire  whether  the  lot  of  the  third  cstat 
was  getting  better  or  worse  during  the  first  qunrtej 
of  the  sixteenth  century.    In  cither  case  there  wan  a 
great  lojid  of  wronjr  and  tyranny  to  bo  thrown  off. 
But  the  question  is  not  uninteresting  in  itiielf.    As 
there  are  dinmetricnlly  opposite  uuswora  to  it,  both  in 
tbo  testimony  of  contemporaries  and  in  the  opinion  o^H 
modern  scholars,  it  is  perhaps  incapable  of  being  an^^ 
swerod.    Tn  some  distrlcti?,  and  in  some  reapccts,  the 
lot  of  the  poor  was  bccomiug  a  little  easier;  in  other     | 
lands  and  in  dilTercnt  ways  it  was  becoming  harder. 
The  time  was  one  of  general  prosperity,  in  which  tl»e 
peasant  often  shai'cd.     The  newer  niethmls  of  agricul- 
ture, mauufacturo  and  commerce  benelitfd  him  who 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  them.    That  some  did     i 
so  may  1>e  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Sebastian 
Brant  that  the  rustics  dress  like  nobles,  in  satin  and 
gold  chatntt. '  >0n  the  other  hand   the   rising  prices 
would  bear  hard  on  those  laborers  dependent  on  fixed 
wage!<,  though  relieving  tl)c  burden  of  fixed   rents. 
;.The  whole  people,  except  the  merchants,  dislikc-d  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  and  legislated  against  it  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.    Complaints  against  mono|>- 
oly  were  common,  and  the  Diets  sometimes  enacted 
laws  against  them.    Foreign  trade  was  looked  on  with 
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snepicioD  as  draining  the  country  of  eilver  and  gold^ 
Again,  although  the  peasants  benefited  by  the  growmg 
stability  of  government,  they  felt  as  a  grievance  the 
introduction  of  the  new  Roman  law  with  its  emphasis 
upon  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the  state.^  Burdens 
directly  imposed  by  the  territorial  governments  were 
probably  increasing.  If  the  exactions  from  the  land- 
lords were  not  becoming  greater,  it  was  simply  because 
they  were  always  at  a  maximum.  At  no  timewas  the 
rich  gentleman  at  a  loss  to  find  law  and  precedent  for 
wringing  from  his  serfs  and  tenants  all  that  they  oould  ■ 
possibly  pay.  The  peasants  were  of  three  classes :  the  Peuuit 
serfs,  the  tenants  who  paid  a  quit-rent,  and  hired  la-  ™ 
borers. '"The  former,  more  than  the  others,  perhaps, 
had  now~arrived  at  the  determioation  to  assert  their 
rights.  For  them  the  Peasants'  War  was  the  in- 
evitable break  with  a  long  economic  past,  now  intol-  . 
erable  and  hopeless.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show 
that  the  number  of  serfs  was  increasing.  This  proc- 
ess, by  menacing  the  freedom  of  the  others,  united  all 
in  the  resolve  to  stop  the  gradual  enslavement  of  their 
class,  and  to  reckon  with  those  who  benefited  by  it.. 

How  little  new  there  was  in  the  ideals  of  the  last  and 
most  terrible  of  the  peasant  risings  may  be  seen  by  a 
study  of  the  programs  of  reform  put  forward  from 
time  to  time  during  the  preceding  century.  There  ia 
nothing  in  the  manifestos  of  1525  that  may  not  be 
found  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
grievances  are  the  same,  and  the  hope  of  a  completely 
renovated  and  communized  society  is  the  same.  One 
of  the  most  influential  of  these  socialistic  pamphlets 
was  the  so-called  Reformation  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  written  by  an  Augsburg  clergj-man  about  1438, 
first  printed  in  1476,  and  reprinted  a  number  of  times 
before  the  end  of  the  century.  Its  title  bears  witness 
to  the  Messianic  belief  of  the  people  that  one  of  their 
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greAt,  old  emperors  eltoold  sometime  retam  and  nl 
storo  the  world  to  a  condition  of  justice  mid  tmpiiineesH 
The  present  tract  preached  that  "obedience  wa8  dead 
and  juKlice  »ick";  it  attacked  nerfdom  as  wicked,  de- 
nouiioiti  the  eccieniafltlcal  law  and  demanded  the  fre 
dom  Kiveu  by  Christ. 

Tbo  same  doctrine,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  tim 
ifl  preached  in  the  Reformation  of  Ike  Emperor  Fre 
eric   ill,  published   anonymously   in    15i!3.    Tiiou, 
more  radical  than  Luther  it  reflects  sorac  of  his  idea 
Still  more,  however,  docs  it  embo«ly  the  reforms  p 
posed  at  Nuremberg  in  1523.    It  may  probably  h» 
been  wrilteii  by  (k-orso  Hiixncr,  called  .lorusaloin, 
Imperial  UeraUl  prominent  in  thc«o  circles.    It  & 
vocated  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  and  tithes,  the  rcpea 
of  all  imperial  civil  laws,  the  reform  of  the  clerjo'.  the 
oonfiwation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  the  amonnt  of  capital  allowed  any  one  merchant 
to  Ifl.OOO  gulden. 

CJhongh  there  was  nothing  new  in  cither  the  maim' 
of  oppression  or  in  the  demands  of  the  third  esta 
during  the  last  decade  preceding  the  great  rebeUi 
there  does  seem  to  be  a  new  atmosphere,  or  tone, 
the  literature  addressed  to  the  lower  classesT',  Whil 
on  the  one  hand  the  poor  were  still  mocked  and  i 
milled  as  they  always  had  been  by  foolish  and  hcarllei 
possessors  of  inherited  wealth  and  position,  from  othe; 
quarters  they  now  began  to  be  also  flatteretl  and 
courled.  The  peaKant  became  iu  the  largo  pamphl 
literature  of  the  time  an  ideal  figure,  the  type  of 
plain,  honest,  God-fearing  man.  Nobles  like  Du 
Ulrich  of  AVurltcmberg  affected  to  be  called  by  popu- 
lar nickiiiinies.  Cnrlstadt  and  other  learnetl  men  pro- 
claime<l  that  the  peasant  knew  bettor  the  Word  of 
Ood  and  the  way  of  salvation  than  did  Ihclenruod. 
Many   radical  preachers,  especially  the  Anabaptist 
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finzer,  carried  the  messBfre  of  bnmau  brotberliood  to 
e  point  of  commtmism.  Thcro  wtro  a  itumbor  uf 
y  pronchors,  the  most  celebrated  being  the  physician 
ans  Maorcr,  who  took  the  sobritiuet  "KarstlianB." 
bis  naiQC,  "Uiu  man  with  tbo  boe,"  uoon  became  one 
of  the  catcb-words  of  the  time,  and  made  it«  way  into 
popular  speech  as  a  synon^-m  for  the  simple  and  pious 
h^borer.  ^Huttcn  took  it  up  and  nr^^cd  the  people  to  1S21 
^Heize  flaibt  and  ]>itcbfork9  and  smite  the  clergy  and  the 
^Bopc  as  tliey  would  the  devil.  Others  preached  hatred 
^Bf  the  .Iowa,  of  the  ricK  of  lawyers.  Above  all  they 
^fcpprr'r  !  ', .  the  Bible  lis  the  divine  law,  and  demanded 
^B  ril'  it'form  as  a  condition  audproliminarj'  to  a 

thorough  renovation  of  society^.  Altlioagb  Lather 
himself  from  Uie  first  opposed  all  forms  of  violence, 
his  clarion  voice  rang  out  in  protest  against  the  in- 
JQstice  of  the  uoblos.  "The  people  neither  can  nor 
rin  endnro  your  tyranny  any  longer,"  he  said  to  them 
1523,  "Ood  will  not  endure  it;  the  world  is  not  what 
once  was  when  you  drove  and  hunted  men  like  w^ild 


The  rising  began  at  StilliliiigeD,  not  far  from  the 
iSB  frontier,  in  .hine  I:VJ4,  and  spread  witb  consid- 
rablc  rapidity  norlhward,  until  the  greater  part  of 
rmuny  was  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  The  rebels 
m<ro  obic  to  make  headway  bccanse  most  of  tlie  regu- 
Iroops  had  been  withdrawn  to  the  Turkish  front  or 
Italy  to  li^bt  the  emperor's  battle  against  Krancoj 
'In  Mouth  Germany,  during  the  first  six  months,  the 
therings  of  peasants  and  townsmen  were  eminently 
■nceable.  They  wished  only  to  negi)tiate  witb  their 
mastom  and  to  secure  some  practical  reforms.  But 
•hen  the  revolt  spread  to  Franconia  and  Saxony,  a 
luch  more  raJically  socialistic  program  was  devel- 
i*d  and  tlie  rfbfls  showed  themselves  readier  to  en- 
force thoir  demands  by  arms.    For  the  year  1524  there 
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■was  no  general  manifesto  pnt  forward,  but  there  we 
iifgotialions  betwet-n  the  iiiaurgeiit.H  and  Uioir  quon- 
dam masters.  In  this  district  or  in  that,  lists  of  very 
Hpecillc  grievances  were  presented  and  redress  de- 
manded. In  Home  cafics  merely  to  gnin  timo,  in  others 
sinocrely,  the  lords  oonsentcd  to  reply  to  these  po- 
titionB.  They  denied  this  or  that  charge,  and  they 
promised  to  end  this  or  that  form  of  oppression. 
Keithcr  side  was  prepared  for  civil  war.  In  all  it  wa^— 
more  like  a  modern  strike  than  anything  elsQ^  ^M 

In  the  early  months  of  1525  several  programs  were 
drawn  up  of  a  more  general  nature  than  those  pre- 
viously composed,  and  yet  by  no  moans  radical.  The 
ThfTutive  mogt  famous  of  these  was  called  The  Twelve  Arti- 
cles, printed  and  widely  circulated  in  February.  The 
exact  place  at  which  they  originated  is  unknowt^^ 
The  authorship  has  been  much  disputed,  and  ncc«flH 
sarily  so,  for  they  were  the  work  of  no  one  brain,  bot 
were  as  composite  a  production  as  is  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  material  in  them  is  drawn 
from  the  mouths  of  a  whole  people.  Far  more  than 
in  other  popular  wTitings  one  feels  that  they  are  the 
genuine  expression  of  the  pnblic  opinion  of  a  greet 
class."'  Probably  their  draftsman  was  Sebastian  Lotz- 
cr,  the  tanner  who  for  years  past  had  preached  apos- 
tolic communism.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Ana- 
baptist Balthasar  Hiibmaicr  had  a  hand  in  them. 
*jrheir  demands  are  moderate  and  would  be  considered 
matter.'i  of  self-evident  justice  to-day.  The  first  arti- 
cle is  for  the  right  of  each  community  to  choose  its  own 
pastor;  tlie  second  protests  agaiust  the  minor  tithe« 
on  vegetables  paid  to  the  clergy,  though  expressly  nd- 
mitting  the  legality  of  the  tithes  on  grain.  The  third 
article  demands  freedom  for  the  serfs,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  ask  for  the  right  to  hunt  and  to  cut  wood  in  the 
forests.    The  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  articles  pro- 
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teat  against  excessive  forced  labor,  illegal  payments 
and  exorbitant  rents.  The  ninth  article  denonnces  the 
new  (Roman)  law,  and  requests  the  reestablishment  of 
the  old  (German)  law.  The  tenth  article  voices  the  in- 
dignation of  the  poor  at  the  enclosare  by  the  rich  of 
commons  and  other  free  land.  The  eleventh  demands 
the  abolition  of  the  heriot,  or  inheritance  tax,  by  which 
the  widow  of  a  rastic  was  obliged  to  yield  to  her  lord 
the  best  head  of  cattle  or  other  valuable  possession. 
The  final  article  expresses  the  willingness  of  the  in- 
surgents to  have  all  their  demands  submitted  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Both  here  and  in  the  preamble  the  en- 
tire assimilation  of  divine  and  human  law  is  postu- 
lated, and  the  charge  that  the  Lutheran  Gospel  caused  / 
sedition,  is  met.' 

Though  the  Twelve  Articles  were  adopted  by  more  otfaa 
of  the  bands  of  peasants  than  was  any  other  program,  "'■™" 
yet  there  were  several  other  manifestos  drawn  up 
about  the  same  time.  Thus,  in  the  Fifty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Stiihlingen  peasants  the  same  demands  are  put 
forth  with  much  more  detail.  The  legal  right  to  trial 
by  due  process  of  law  is  asserted,  and  vexatious  pay- 
ments due  to  a  lord  when  his  peasant  marries  a  woman 
from  another  estate,  are  denounced.  But  here,  too, 
and  elsewhere,  the  fundamental  demands  were  the 
same:  freedom  from  serfdom,  from  oppressive  taxa- 
tion and  forced  labor,  and  for  unrestricted  rights  of 
bunting  and  woodcutting  in  the  forests.  Everywhere 
there  is  the  same  claim  that  the  rights  of  the  people 
are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God,  and  generally  the 
peasants  assume  that  they  are  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  new  "gospel"  of  Luther.  The  Swabiaiis  ex- 
pressly submitted  their  demands  to  the  arbitration  of 
a  commission  of  four  tq  consist  of  a  representative  of 
the  emperor,  Frederic  of  Saxony,  Luther  and  either 
Melanchthon  or  Bugenhagen. 
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When  the  rorolt  reached  the  central  part  of  Oei 
nuniy  it  bocame  ot  once  more  socialistic  and  uioro 
bloody.  The  baleful  eloquence  of  Thomas  Miinzor  was 
oxcrlod  at  Miihlhauscn  to  nerve  the  people  to  strikt; 
down  the  godless  with  pitiless  sword,]  Already  In  Sep- 
tember 1524  ho  preached:  "Onl  onl  on!  This  is  llie_ 
time  when  the  wicked  are  as  fearful  as  bound«. 
Regard  not  the  cries  of  the  godless.  .  .  .  Ou,  while  thJ! 
lire  is  hot.  Let  not  your  Kwords  be  cold  from  bloody 
Smile  bang,  bang  on  the  aavil  of  Kimrod;  cast  h^f 
tower  to  the  ground  l"  Other  leaders  took  up  tho^ 
messajre  aud  calie<l  for  the  extirpation  of  the  tyran 
including  both  the  clergy  aud  the  lords.  Conuimnis: 
was  deniandcd  as  in  the  apostolic  age;  property 
leiiouneetl  aH  wrong.  Hegulation  of  prices  was  one' 
nnoHsure  put  fonvord,  and  the  committing  of  Iha  gov^ 
crnmcut  of  the  country  to  a  university  anothcrJ        ^M 

The  propaganda  of  deeds  followed  dose  lipon  the 
propaganda  of  words.     During  the  spring  of  1525  in 
Central  Geminny  forty-six  cloisters  and  castlea  were 
burned   to   the   ground,   while   violence   and    rapiiio 
reigned  dupreme  with  all  the  ferocity  characteristic  of 
class  warfare.    On  Easter  Sunday,  April  16,  one  of  tlm 
best-armed  bands  of  peasants,  under  one  of  the  most 
brutal  leaders,  Jacklein  Rohrbach,  attacked  Wein«- 
berg.    The  count  and  his  small  garrison  of  eightesD 
knights  surrendered  and  were  massHicred  by  the 
surgents,  who  visited  mockery  and  insult  upon 
countess  and  her  daughters.    Many  of  the  cities  joiui 
the  peasants,  and  for  a  short  time  it  scorned  as  if 
rebellion  might  be  successful. 

But  in  fact  the  insurgents  were  poorly  equipped, 
untrained,    without   cooperation    or   leadership,    Af 
soon  as  the  tr<M>ps  which  won  the  battle  of  Pavia 
Italy  were  sent  back  to  Germany  the  whole  moveme 
collapsed,    The  Swabiau  League  iuAlcted  decisive  d 
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Heats  upon  the  rebels  at  Leipheim  on  April  4,  and  at 
Vurzacii  ten  days  later.    Other  blows   foUowed  in 
fay.  llxi  the  center  of  Germany  the  Saxon  Electorate 
ly  Bnpino.    Frederio  the  Wine  died  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  tumult  after  expretitting  bis  opinion  that  it  was 
Qod'B  will  that  the  conunon  man  should  rule,  and  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  resist  the  divine  decree.    His 
oun^  neighbor,  Philip,  Landgrave  of  ITcsse,  acted 
igoroHsly.    After  coming  to  terms  with  his  own  sub- 
H  by  negotiations,  he  raised  troops  and  met  a  bund 
insnrgents  at  Kraukeuhnusen.    He  wiKbcd  to  tr<--ut 
ith  them  also,  but  Miinzer's  fanaticism,  promising 
e  deluded  men  supernatural  aid,  nerved  thom  to  re- 
ct  all  terms.    In  the  very  ancient  German  style  they 
ilt  a  barricade  of  wagons,  and  calmly  awaited  the 
attack    of    the    soldiers.     Undisciplined    and    poorly  ^'J 
armed,  almost  at  the  first  shot  tbey  broke  and  lied  in 
panic,  more  than  half  of  them  perishing  on  the  field. 
Miinzer  was  captured,  and,  after  having  been  forced 
by  torture  to  sign  a  confession  of  his  misdeeds,  wns 
executed.    After  this  there  was  no  strength  loft  iu 
the  peasant  cause.    The  lords,  having  gaine<l  the  up- 
per hand,  put  down  the  rising  with  great  cruelty.    The 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  peasants  slain  vary  so 
widely  as  to  make  certainty  impossible.    Perhaps  a 
hnndrM  thousand  in  all  perished.     The  soldiers  far 
outdid  tlie  rebels  in  savage  rcprisiUs.    The  htlnirura 
Bank  hack  into  a  more  w^retcbed  state  than  before ;  op- 
pression stalked  with  leas  rebuke  than  ever  through 
the  land. 


5  3.  Th»  Foematiok  of  the  Pbotebtaict  Pabtt 

LJn  the  sixteenth  century  politics  were  theological. 
The  groups  into  which  men  divided  had  roHgioua 
slogBQS  and  were  called  churches,  bat  they  were  also 
political  parties.    The  years  following  the  Diet  of 
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WomiB  saw  the  erystallization  of  a  new  groop,  whio^n 
waH  111  ArKt  liberal  aiid  reforming  aud  Inter,  uh  it  gre^l 
in  stability,  oonservativi^    At  Worms  almost  all  Iho 
liberal  forcos  in  Germany  had  been  behind  Luther,  th» 
intellectaals,  the  common  people  with  their  wish  fo^^ 
social  amelioration,  and  Uione  to  whom  the  religiodH 
issne  primarily  appealed.    But  this  support  ofTerod  by 
public  opinion  was  rai^uc;  in  the  nest  years  it  become 
both  more  definite  and  more  limited.  [  At  the  same 
time  that  city  after  city  and  slate  after  state  was 
openly  revolting  from  the  pope,  until  the  RoformerH 
had  won  a  large  constituency  in  the  lmi>erial  Diets  and 
a  place  of  conatituttonal  recognition,  there  was  goin, 
on  another  process  by  which  one  after  another  co 
elements  at  first  inclined  to  support  Luther  fell  aw 
from  him4  j)uring  these  years  he  violently  dissocia 
himself  from  the  extreme  radicals  and  thus  lost 
support  of  the  proletariat  Jtn  the  second  place  . 
growing  dofinitenese  and  naTro\nie8B  of  his  dogumtiK 
and  his  r»ilurc  to  show  hospitality  to  science  und  phi- 
losophy alienated  a  number  of  intelIe«toal^  /  Third, 
a  great  schism  weakene<l  the  Protestant  church.'   Bat 
tho8e  losses  wore  counterbalanced  by  two  gains.    Tin 
first  was  the  increasing  discipline  and  coherence  of  th» 
new  churches ;  the  second  was  their  gradual  but  rapid 
attainment  of  the  support  of  the  middle  and  govornini; 
dasses  in  many  German  stateB.. 
riiuther's  stmggle  with  radfcalism  had  begun  within 
a  year  after  his  stand  at  Worms.    Ho  had  always  bcni 
consistently  opposed  to  mob  violence,  even  when  be 
might  have  profiled  by  it     At  Worms  he  fiisappnive 
Untlen's  plans  for  drawing  the  sword  against 
Komanists.    When,  from  his  "wutchtower,"  he  fi 
Bpied  the  disorders  at  Wittenberg,  he  wrote  that  no' 
withstanding  the  great  provocation  given  to  the  com 
mon  man  by  thy  clergy,  yet  tumult  was  the  work 
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the  deviL  '^When  he  returned  home  he  preached  that 
the  only  weapon  the  Christian  onght  to  use  was  the 
WopdJ''  "Had  I  wished  it,"  said  he  then,  "I  might 
have  brought  Germany  to  civil  war.  Yes,  at  Worms 
I  might  have  started  a  game  that  would  not  have  been 
safe  for  the  emperor,  bat  it  would  have  been  a  fool's 
game.  So  I  did  nothing,  but  only  !et  the  Word  act." 
Driven  from  Wittenberg,  the  Zwickau  prophets,  as- 
sisted by  Thomas  Miinzer,  continued  their  agitation 
elsewhere.  As  long  as  their  propaganda  was  peaceful 
Luther  was  inclined  to  tolerate  it.  "Let  them  teach 
what  they  like,"  said  he,  "be  it  gospel  or  lies."  But 
when  they  began  to  preach  a  campaign  of  fire  and 
sword,  Luther  wrote,  in  July  1524,  to  his  elector  beg- 
ging him  "to  act  vigorously  against  their  storming 
and  ranting,  in  order  that  God's  kingdom  may  be  ad- 
vanced by  word  only,  as  becomes  Christians,  and  that 
all  cause  of  sedition  may  be  taken  from  the  multitude 
[Herr  Omnea,  literally  Mr.  Everybody],  more  than 
enough  inclined  to  it  already." 

When  the  revolt  at  last  broke  out  Luther  was  looked 
up  to  and  appealed  to  by  the  people  as  their  champion. 
In  April  1525  he  composed  an  Exhortation  to  Peace  on  Exhorta. 
the  Twelve  Articles  of  the  Swabian  Peasants,  in  which  '"^•"^ 
be  distributed  the  blame  for  the  present  conditions  lib- 
erally, but  impartially,  on  both  sides,  aristocrats  and 
peasant^'  To  the  former  he  said  that  their  tyranny, 
together  with  that  of  the  clergy,  had  brought  this  pun- 
ishment on  themselves,  and  that  God  intended  to  smite 
them.  To  the  peasants  he  said  that  no  tyranny  was 
excuse  for  rebellion.  Of  their  articles  he  approved  of 
two  only,  that  demanding  the  right  to  choose  their 
pastors  and  that  denouncing  the  heriot  or  death-duty. 
Their  second  demand,  for  repeal  of  some  of  tlic  tithes, 
he  characterized  as  robberj',  and  the  third,  for  freedom 
of  the  serf,  as  unjustified  because  >*.  made  Christian 
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liberty  a  merely  external  thing,  and  becaose  Paul  had 
said  tliat  the  bondnuiu  should  not  seek  to  bo  free 
(I  Cor.  vii,  20  f ).  Tho  other  articles  were  referwd 
legal  experts. 

Hardly  had  this  pamphlet  come  from  the  press  bi^ 
fore  Luther  heard  of  tlie  deeds  of  violence  uf  Kohrbaoh 
and  his  follows.  i,Fearii)g  that  complete  uiuLreby 
would  rosalt  from  the  triumph  of  the  iusurgonts, 
against  whom  no  effective  blow  had  yet  been  struck, 
ho  wrote  u  tract  Against  the  Thievish,  Murderous 
Hordes  of  Peasants.  In  this  he  denounced  them  with 
the  utmost  violence  of  lanxnagc,  and  urged  the  govern- 
ment to  smite  them  witliont  pityJ  Everyone  should 
avoid  a  peasant  as  he  would  the  deWl,  and  should  joiD 
the  forces  to  slay  theiu  like  mad  dogs.  "If  you  (Ue  in 
battle  against  them,"  said  ho  to  the  soldiers,  "yoa 
could  never  have  a  more  blessed  end,  for  you  die 
obedient  to  Ood's  Word  in  Romans  13,  and  in  the 
service  of  love  to  free  your  neighbor  from  the  bands 
of  hell  and  the  devil."  A  little  later  he  wrote:  "It  is 
better  that  all  tho  peasants  bo  killed  than  that  the 
princes  and  magistrates  perish,  because  the  rustics 
took  tlie  sword  without  divine  authority.  Tho  only 
possible  oonsequence  of  their  Satanic  wickodnets 
would  be  the  diabolic  devastation  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
God."  ,  And  again:  "One  canniit  argue  reasonably 
with  a  rebel,  but  one  must  auswer  him  with  tho  &kt 
so  that  blood  flows  from  bis  uose.|'  Alelanchtlion  ea* 
tireiy  agreed  with  his  friend.  "TX  is  fairly  written  ia 
Ecclegiastiuus  xxxiii,"  said  he,  "that  as  the  ass  mast 
have  fodder,  loud,  and  whip,  so  must  the  servant  bavo 
brciKJ,  work,  and  punishment.  These  outward,  bodily 
servitluicB  are  needful,  but  this  institution  [serfdoi 
is  certainly  pleasing  to  God." 

Inevitably   such   an   attitude   alienated   tho   l 
classes.    From  this  time,  many  of  them  looked  ni 
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the  Lutheran  but  to  the  more  radical  sects,  called  Ana- 
baptists,  for  help.  j»  The  condition  of  the  Empire  at 
this  time  was  very  similar  to  that  of  many  countries 
today,  where  we  find  two  large  upper  and  middle-class 
parties,  the  conservative  (Catholic)  and  liberal  (Prot- 
estant) over  against  the  radical  or  socialistic  (Ana- 
baptist). 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  extremists  was  _. 
not  their  habit  of  denying  the  validity  of  infant  bap-  AnaUptii 
tism  and  of  rebaptizing  their  converts,  from  which 
they  derived  their  name.    What  really  determined 
their  view-point  and  program  was  that  they  repre- 
sented   the   poor,   uneducated,    disinherited    classes'J 
The  party  of  extreme  measures  is  always  chiefly  con- 
stitnted  front  thu  ISroletariat  because  it  is  the  very 
poor  who  most  pressingly  feel  the  need  for  change 
and  because  they  have  not  usually  the  education  to 
judge  the  feasibility  of  the  plans,  many  of  them  quack 
nostrums,  presented  as  panaceas  for  all  their  woes. 
A  complete  break  with  the  past  and  with  the  existing 
order  has  no  terrors  for  them,  but  only  promise. 

A  radical  party  almost  always  includes  men  of  a 
wide  variety  of  opinions.  So  the  sixteenth  century 
classed  together  as  Anabaptists  men  with  not  ouly 
divergent  but  with  diametrically  opposite  views  on  the 
most  vital  questions.  Their  only  common  bond  was 
that  they  all  alike  rejected  the  authoritative,  tradi- 
tional, and  aristocratic  organization  of  both  of  the 
larger  churches  and  the  pretensions  of  civil  society.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  they  had  no  historical  perspective, 
and  that  they  tried  to  realize  the  ideals  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  they  understood  it,  without  reckoning 
the  vast  changes  in  culture  and  other  conditions,  and 
yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  a  deep  sjinpathy  with 
the  men  most  of  whose  demands  were  just  and  who 
3ealed  their  faith  with  perpetual  martyrdom.    Not- 
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withstanding  tlte  heavy  blow  to  reform  givoD  in 
cniHhin^  of  the  peasanta'  rising,  radical  dootnnos  con- 
tinued to  spread  nmong  the  iioople.  As  the  poor  found 
their  spiritual  needs  boBt  supplied  iu  the  conventicle  ol' 
diti»ent,  official  Lutherunistn  became  an  cstablitibcd 
ohnrch,  prcdominautly  an  uriBlocratic  and  middtc-clasu 
party  of  vested  interest  and  privilege. 

It  is  sometimea  said  that  the  origirr  and  growth  of 
the  AnahaptistH  was  dae  to  the  German  translation  of 
th<!  Bible.  This  in  not  true  and  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  publication  of  the  German  version  in  1022  and 
the  yeara  immediately  following,  stimulated  the  growth 
of  many  sects.  The  Bible  is  such  a  big  boob,  and  cap- 
able of  so  many  different  interpretations,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  u  hundred  different  schemes  of  salvati 
should  hove  been  deduced  from  it  by  IhOHe  \Tho 
to  it  with  different  prepo»pe»3ion8.\  While  many 
tlie  Anabaptists  were  jierfcct  quietiHts,  preaching  t 
duty  of  nou-resiBtuiice  and  the  wickedness  of  iK-ari 
anus,  oven  in  self-defence,  others  foand  sanction 
quite  opposite  \'icws  in  the  Scripture,  and  proclai 
that  tlic  godless  should  he  exterminated  as  the  Canaa 
ites  had  been.  In  ethical  matters  some  sects  pructisi 
the  scveresrcode  of  morals,  while  others  were  die- 
tingoished  by  laxity.  By  some  marriage  was  forbid- 
den; others  wanted  all  the  marriage  they  could  get  and 
advocated  polygamy.  The  religious  meetings  were 
similar  to  "revivals,"  frequently  of  the  most  hys- 
terical sort."  Claiming  that  they  were  mysticulta 
miited  to  Gu<I,  or  had  direct  revelations  from  him,  th4^ 
rejected  the  ceremonies  and  sacramcntfl  of  historic 
Christianity,  and  sometimes  substituted  for  them 
practices  of  the  most  absurd,  or  most  doubtful,  char- 
acter. When  Melchior  Rink  preached,  bin  ftillowerji 
howFed  like  dogs,  bellowed  like  cattle,  neighed  like 
horses,  and  hrayc<l  like  assea — some  of  them  very  nat- 
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nrally,  no  donbt.  In  certain  extreme  cases  the  meet- 
ings ended  in  debanchery,  while  we  know  of  men  who 
conunitted  mnrder  in  the  belief  that  they  were  directed 
so  to  do  by  special  revelation  of  God.  Thna  at  St. 
Gall  one  brother  cat  another's  throat,  while  one  of  the 
saints  trampled  bis  vfjfe  to  death  under  the  infiaence 
of  the  spirit.  But  it  .m:  unfair  to  judge  the  whole 
movement  by  these  excesBJiB,. 

The  new  sectaries,  of  bOijfse,  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
persecution.  In  1529  the  emperor  and  Diet  at  Spires 
passed  a  mandate  against  them  ttS.-'i&is  effect:  "By  the 
plenitude  of  our  imperial  power  add"  wisdom  we  or- 
dain, decree,  oblige,  declare,  and  will  tl>at  all  Anabap- 
tists, men  and  women  who  have  come  to'.'iBa  age  of 
understanding,  shall  be  executed  and  deprived  of  ^heir 
natural  life  by  Are,  sword,  and  the  like,  accorduig.to 
opportunity  and  without  previous  inquisition  of/lhe- 
spiritual  judges'/'  Lutherans  united  with  Catholics 
in  passing  thiffedict,  and  showed  no  less  alacrity  in 
executing  itV  As  early  as  1525  the  Anabaptists  were 
persecuted  at  Zurich,  where  one  of  their  earliest  com- 
munities sprouted.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  drowned, 
others  were  hanished  and  so  spread  their  tenets  else- 
where. Catholic  princes  exterminated  them  by  fire 
and  sword.  In  Lutheran  Saxony  no  less  than  thirteen 
of  the  poor  non*conformists  were  executed,  and  many 
more  imprisoned  for  long  terms,  or  banished. 

And  yet  the  radical  sects  continued  to  grow.  The 
dauntless  zeal  of  Melchior  Hofmann  braved  all  for  the 
propagation  of  their  ideas.  For  a  while  he  found  a 
refuge  at  Strassburg,  but  this  city  soon  became  too 
orthodox  to  hold  him.  Ho  then  turned  to  Holland, 
where  the  seed  sowed  fell  into  fertile  ground.  Two 
Dutchmen,  the  baker  John  Matthys  of  Haariem  and 
the  tailor  John  Beuckelssen  of  Leyden  went  to  the 
episcopal  city  of  Miinster  in  Westphalia  near  the  Dutch  ^'ul>•tw 
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border,  and  rapidly  converted  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  their  own  belief  in  the  advent  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.     An  insurrection  expelled  Uie  bishop's  goy- 
omnient  nnd  installod  a  domncracy  in  Fehmarj*,  IS.'U.j 
After  the  death  of  Matthys  on  April  5,  a  rising  of  tli^ 
people  ugaintit  the  dictatorial  power  of  Bencklef<5m^H 
was  sapprcsHod  by  this  fanaticwho  thereupon  croiAiiod 
liimsclf  king  under  the  tiUe'of  John  of  Loydon.    Com- 
munism of  goods  wns.ii'ltr'oduced  and  also  polygamy^ 
The  city  was  now  b(i^eged  by  its  suzerain,  tlic  Bisho^H 
of  Miinster,  and  jrftv.i*  iiorrible  sufferings  had  been  in-    ' 
flicte<l  on  the  p<'>phralion,  taken  by  Btomi  on  Jnne  25, 
1535.    The,  shrviving  leaders  were  put  to  death  b: 
tprtare.,  •',-■-'■•  ■ 

Thy  defeat  itself  was  not  so  disasfrons  to  the  Aii 
UiuHi^t  cause  as  were  the  acts  of  the  leaders  when 
'P^iit'r.t,'  As  the   Keformer  Bullinger  put  it:   "" 
op'eneil  the  eyes  of  the  govomments  by  the  revolt 
Miinetor,  and  thereafter  no  one  would  trust  even  tho; 
Analmptists  who  claiuie<I  to  lie  innocent."    Their  lack 
of  unity  and  organization  told  againnt  them.    Ne' 
tholess  the  sect  smouklerod  on  in  the  lower  olassi 
constaolly  subject  to  tho  fires  of  martyrdom,  un 
toward  tho  close  of  the  centurj-,  it  attained  some  oo- 
hesion  and  resiiectability.  '  The  later  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, nnd  Quakers  all  iidierited  some  portion 
its  spiritual  legacies.    To  the  secular  historian  i 
chief  interest  is  in  the  social  teachings,  which  con- 
sistently advocated  tolerance,  and  frequently  various 
forms  of  onarchv  and  socialism,  i 


'Defection         jjcxt  to  the  defection  of  the  laboring  masses,  the 

I  humlnUu  voroflt  I08B  to  the  Evangelical  parly  in  these  years  wi 

Lll  that  of  a  large  nnmber  of  intellectuals,  who,  linvii 

^^  haiU^  Luther  as  a  deliverer  from  ecclesiastical  Ijond- 

^1  age,  came  to  see  in  him  another  pope,  not  less  tyran- 
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nous  than  he  of  RomeJ  Renchlin  the  Hebrew  scholar 
and  Mutian  the  philosopher  had  little  sympathy  with 
any  dogmatic  subtlety.  Zasiua  the  jnrist  was  repelled 
by  the  haste  and  rashness  of  Luther.  The  BO-callcd 
"godless  painters"  of  Nuremberg,  George  Penz  and 
the  brothers  Hans  and  Bartholomew  Bebam,  having 
rejected  in  large  part  Christian  doctrine,  were  nat- 
urally not  inclined  to  Join  a  new  church,  even  when 
they  deserted  the  old. 

(  But  a  considerable  number  of  humanists,  and  those 
tKe  greatest,  after  having  welcomed  the  Reformation 
in  its  first,  most  liberal  and  hopeful  youth,  deliberately 
turned  their  backs  on  it  and  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Roman  communion.  The  reason  was  that,  whereas  the 
old  faith  mothered  many  of  the  abuses,  superstitions, 
and  dogmatisms  abominated  by  the  humanists,  it  had 
also,  at  this  early  stage  in  the  schism,  within  its  close 
a  large  body  of  ripe,  cultivated,  fairly  tolerant  opinion. 
The  struggling  innovators,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
they  purged  away  much  obsolete  and  offensive  matter, 
were  forced,  partly  by  their  position,  partly  by  the 
temper  of  their  leaders,  to  a  raw  self-assertiveness,  a 
bald  concentration  on  the  points  at  issue,  incompatible 
with  winsome  wisdom,  or  with  judicial  fairness.  How 
the  humanists  would  have  chosen  had  they  seen  the 
Index  and  Loyola,  is  problematical;  but  while  there 
was  still  hope  of  reshaping  Home  to  their  liking  they 
had  little  use  for  Wittenberg. 

I  admit  that  for  some  years  I  was  very  favorably  in- 
clined to  Luther'a  enterprise  [wrote  Crotus  Rubeanus  in  Rubeuiiii 
1531],  but  when  I  Kaw  that  notliing  was  left  untom  and 
undefiied  ...  I  thought  the  devil  might  bring  in  great 
evil  in  the  guise  of  something  good,  using  Scripture  as  hia 
shield.  So  I  decided  to  remain  in  the  I'hureh  in  which  I 
was  baptiwd,  reared  and  taught.  Even  if  some  fault 
might  be  found  in  it,  yet  in  time  it  might  have  been  im- 
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proved,  aoocer,  xt  any  ralo,  than  in  the  nnw  oburcb  wfaie 
is  a  few  ycani  Iiuh  \itva  toru  b}'  ho  many  sfcis. 

Wilitmld  Pirddtcinuir,  tho  Qrevk  scholar  and  bii 
toriai)  of  Nuremberg,  hailed  LuUicr  so  M-anuly  at  firs 
thut  he  wns  ])nt  under  the  ban  of  the  hull  Exsur^ 
iJuminc.  By  1529,  however,  bo  had  como  to  belici 
him  inBoIeiit,  impudent,  eitJior  iusanc  or  possossod  by 
a  devil.' 

I  do  not  deny  [he  vrot«]  that  at  the  beginning  all 
liUthfr'H  ucU  ditl  not  sptin  to  ba  vain,  since  no  good  man 
could  be  pleased  with  all  those  errors  and  impostures  that 
had  aecumulati'd  gradually  iu  Christianity.  So,  with 
others,  i  hoped  that  nome  remedy  might  l>e  applied 
mieh  great  evil*,  but  I  wiw  cruelly  deceived.  For,  befo( 
the  former  errors  had  been  extiriwted,  far  more  int< 
ernhle  oiii^  ercpt  in,  eomjmrcd  to  whicli  the  othont  kc^-ok 
child 'a  play, 

Appcoiio         To  Rrasmns,  the  wise,  the  just,  all  men  tunied 
to   an   arbiter  of  opinion.    From  the   first,   Lutli 
counted  on  hiti  support,  aud  not  without  reason,  f 
the  humaniHt  spohe  well  of  tho  Tbeacs  and  conmie: 
tarios  of  tho  Wittoubcrgcr.    Ou  Marcli  28, 1519,  Luth 
addrossod  a  letter  to  him,  as  "our  glory  and  hope, 
acknowledging  his  indcblcdness  and  begging  for  su 
port.    Erasmus  answered  in  a  friendly  way,  at 
ttame  time  sendiug  a  message  encouraging  the  Elect 
Frederic  to  defend  his  innocent  subject. 

ipreadtng  n<ilhing  so  much  as  a  violent  catastrophe, 
the  humanist  labored  for  the  next  two  years  to  find  n 
peaceful  solulion  for  the  threatening  problem.  See- 
ing that  Lather's  two  chief  errors  were  that  he  "h 
attacked  the  crown  of  the  pope  and  the  bellies  of 
monks,  "i^Erasmus  pressed  upon  men  in  power  tho  p 
of  allowing  the  points  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by  an 
partial  tribunal,  and  of  imposing  sileuec  on  both  par- 
tics.    At  tho  same  time  he  begged  Luther  to  do  notbiug 
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violent  and  urged  that  his  enemies  be  not  allowed  to 
take  ^treme  measures  against  him.  But  after  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlets  of  1520  and  of  the  bull 
condemniog  the  heretic,  this  position  became  nnten- 
able.  Erasmus  had  so  far  compromised  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inquisitors  that  he  fled  from  Loavain 
in  the  antonrn  of  1521,  and  settled  in  Basle.  He  was 
strongly  nrged  by  both  parties  to  come  out  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  he  was  openly  taunted  by  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  a  hot  Lutheran,  for  cowardice  in  not  doing  so.  - 
Alienated  by  this  and  by  the  dogmatism  and  intoler- 
ance of  Luther's  writings,  Erasmus  finally  defined  his 
position  in  a  Diatribe  on  Free  Will.  'As  Luther's  1524 
theory  of  the  bondage  of  the  will  was  bfit  the  other 
Bide  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only — for 
where  God's  grace  does  all  there  is  nothing  left  for  hu- 
man eflfort — Erasmus  attacked  the  very  center  of  the 
Evangelical  dogmatic  system.]  The  question,  a  deep 
psychological  and  metaphysiekl  one,  was  much  in  the 
.air,  Valla  having  written  on  it  a  work  published  in 
1518,  and  Pomponazzi  having  also  composed  a  work 
on  it  in  1520,  which  was,  however,  not  published  until 
much  later.  It  ia  noticeable  that  Erasmus  selected  this 
point  rather  than  one  of  the  practical  reforms  advo- 
cated at  "Wittenberg,  with  which  he  was  much  in  sym- 
pathy. Luther  replied  in  a  volume  on  The  Bondage 
of  the  Will  reasserting  his  position  more  strongly  than  1525 
ever.  ^How  theological,  rather  than  philosophical,  his 
opinion  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  while  he 
admitted  that  a  man  was  free  to  choose  which  of  two 
indifferent  alternatives  he  should  take,  he  denied  that 
any  of  these  choices  could  work  salvation  or  real 
righteonsness  in  God's  eyes.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  God  saved  and  damned  souls  irrespective  of 
merit.  Erasmus  answered  again  in  a  large  work,  the 
Byperaspistes   (Heavy-Armed  Soldier),  which  came 
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out  in  two  parts.  In  liiis  ho  oflfern  a  fireneral  criti 
of  tlip  Lutficran  movement.  Its  louder,  he  says,  i« 
dogmatist,  who  never  recoils  from  extnnnes  logieeily 
demanded  by  hie  premises,  no  mailer  how  repngna 
they  may  be  to  Ihe  heart  of  man.  But  for  himself  hi 
is  a  hnmanist,  finding  troth  iu  tho  reason  us  well  aa 
in  the  Bible,  and  ubhorrinR  paradoxes. 

The  controversy  was  not  allowed  to  drop  at  this 
point.  Many  a  bnrbed  shaft  of  wit-winged  sarcasm 
was  shot  by  the  light-armed  scholar  against  the  ranks 
of  tlie  lieformers.  '*  Where  Lutheranism  reigns 
he  wrote  Pirckhoimor,  "eound  learning  perishes. 
"Witb  disgust,"  he  confessed  to  Ber,  "I  see  the  ciiu 
of  Christianity  approacliing  a  condition  Uiat  1  shotild 
bo  very  unwilling  to  have  it  reach  .  .  .  While  wo 
are  quarreling  over  the  booty  the  victory  will  slip 
through  our  fingers.  It  is  the  old  story  of  private 
interests  destroying  the  commonwealth.*"  Erasmus 
first  expressed  the  opinion,  often  maintained  since, 
that  Europe  was  experiencing  a  grndual  revival  Iw 
of  Christian  piety  and  of  sound  loarniug,  when  Li 
tber's  boisterous  attack  plunged  the  world  into  a  tu- 
muli in  which  both  were  lost  sight  of.  On  March  30, 
15:;7,  he  wrote  to  Maldonato: 

I  brnught  it  sbout  that  sound  learning,  whieli  anin 
the  Tliiliuiui  and  v^iiecially  »muuK  tbc  Romnns  siivi>ri>tl 
Roiliing  but   pure   pagHtiiani,  bfgsn   noWy  to  cplpbra 
CtiriKl,  in  whom  we  ouRlit  to  boast  as  llic  sole  author 
both  wisdom  and  happin^s  if  we  are  Iruc  ChriHti. 
...  I  atwayjt  avoiib'd  the  ebnracter  of  a  dofrntatist.  et~ 
cept  in  certain  cbittr  dicta  which  sccmt-d  to  me  conducive 
to  correct  studies  and  against  the  preiwsterous  judgmeni 
of  men. 


im     I 
ksJ 


In  the  same  letter  ho  tolls  bow  hard  he  had  foiigi 
the  obscurantists,  and  adds:  "Wliile  we  were  wagiii 
a  fairly  equal  battle  against  these  monsters,  behol 
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ler  padJfnly  nrom  and  threw  the  apple  of  Discord 
Hiilo  the  world." 

Jn  short,  Erasmus  lefl  the  Roformora  not  because 

lihcy  vera  too  liberal,  but  because  they  were  too  conp 

[•ervativo,  and  because  he  disapproved  of  violent  metb- 

His  geutlc  temperament,  not  without  a  touch  of 

idity,  made  him  abhor  the  tumult  and  trust  to  the 

roKo  of  persuasion,  i  In  failing  to  secure  the  support 

jf  the  haiiinuisls  Protest luitism  lost  heavily,  uiid  ospe- 

uoily  nbaudoned  its  chnuc*  to  become  the  party  of 

nof^oM.  '\  Luther  himself  was  not  only  disappointed 

tlie  disaffection  of  Erasmus,  but  was  sincerely  re- 

3l!i*d  by  his  rationnliKui.    A  man  who  could  have  the 

[Icust  doubt  about  a  doctrine  was  tu  him  "an  Arian, 

an  atheist,  and  a  skeptic."    He  went  so  far  an  to  say 

-Ihat  iho  irreat  rhitcJi  scholar's  primary  object  in  pub- 

[liAhinK  the  Greek  New  Testament  was  to  make  readers 

idouhiful  about  the  text,  and  that  the  chief  cud  of  his 

\Cotloquics  was  to  mock  all  piety.  '  ErasmuH,  whoso 

to  letters  were  the  most  diBtingnishod  nsid 

ideni  of  Christianity  was  the  loveliest,  has  suf- 

frred  far  too  much  iu  being  judged  by  hia  relation  to 

the  Keformation.'    By  a  great  Cotholio '  he  has  boen 

|ealle«l  "the  glory  of  the  priesthood  and  the  shame,** 

jliy  an  (■minviit  Protestant  scholar*  "a  John  the  Bap- 

nnd  .ludns  in  one." 

Thi'  bnltle  with  the  humanists  was  synchronous  with  Socw- 

ithu  beginnings  of  a  fierce  intcruecine  strife  that  tore  |[^y),"'*"' 

|tbe  young  evangelical  churcli  into  two  parts.    Though 

ic  ooutroversy  between  Luther  and  his  principal  rival, 

nrirh  Zwingli,  was  really  cause*!  by  a  wid«  differonoe 

it  thought  i>u  many  subjects,  it  focuftwl  its  ray»,  like 

a  bnmlug'glasa,  ujmn  one  poiut,  tlio  doctrine  of  the 

cal  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 

t  AltuwiUr  Pop*. 

s«*ltk«r  (UbUr. 
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ouclmrisl.     The  explnnation  of  this  mystery  evolved' 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  adopted  by  the  I>ateran  Coun-^ 
cil  of  1215,  was  the  thtiory,  cHlled  "transiihstaiitia- 
tion,"  that  Uio  Htihslunce  of  the  bread  turned  into  th( 
Bubfitniicc  of  tbo  body,  and  the  substance  of  the  wine-' 
into  the  substance  of  tlie  blood,  without  the  '*acci- 
dcnts"  of  appearance  and  (astc  being  altered.    Some 
of  the  later  doctors  of  the  church,  Dnrand  and  Occam, 
opposed  Uiis  theory,  though  they  proposed  a  nearl/j 
allied  one,  called  "consnbstantiation,"  that  the  bod] 
and  blood  arc  present  with  the  bread  and  wine.  '_  Wy-^ 
clif  and  others,  nmonp;  whom  was  the  Italian  philo«( 
pher  rico  della  Mirandola,  proposed  the  thco^LnoM 
held  in  most  Protestant  churches  that  the  brcaR|*d 
wino  are  mere  sjtnbols  of  the  body  and  blood.  ' 

At  the  dawu  of  tlie  Reformation  the  mutter  wal 
brought   into   prominence   by   the    Dutch  theologian^ 
Hoen,  from  whom  the  symbolic  interpretation  was 
adopted  first  by  Carlstadt  and  then  by  the  Swiss  Ri>- 
formers  Zwinj^li  and  Oecolampadias.    Luther  himsell 
wavered.     He  attacked  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  ii 
which  he  saw  a  "good  work"  repugnant  to  faith,  an< 
a  great  practical  ahuxe,  as  in  the  endowed  masses  fo^ 
souls,  but  he  finally  decided  on  the  question  of  the 
real  presence  that  ihb  words  "this  is  my  body"  were 
"too  strong  for  Mm*'  and  meant  just  what  they  said. 

After  H  preliminary  skirmish  with  Carlstadt,  result- 
ing in  the  lalter's  Iwnishment  from  Saxony,  there  wai 
a  long  and  bitter  war  of  pens  between  Wittenberg  an^ 
the  Swiss  Reformers.  Once  the  battle  was  joined 
was  sure  to  be  acrimouious  because  of  the  self-eon-' 
seiousness  of  each  side.  Luther  always  assumed  that_ 
he  had  a  monopoly  of  truth,  and  tliat  tboso  who  pr< 
posed  different  views  were  infringing  his  copyrigh' 
so  to  speak.  "Zwinsli,  Carlntadt  and  Oeoolampndiui 
would  never  have  knonn  Christ's  gospel  rightly,"  he 
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opined,  "had  not  Lnther  written  of  it  ■first."  He  soon 
compared  them,  to  Absalom  rebelling  against  his  father 
David,  and  to  Jndas  betraying  bis  Master.  Zwiugli 
on  hia  side  was  almost  equally  sure  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  truth  independently  of  Luther,  and,  while 
expressing  approbation  of  his  work,  refused  to  be 
called  by  his  name.  His  invective  was  only  a  shade 
leu  Tirolent  than  was  that  of  his  opponent. 

The  substance  of  the  controversy  was  far  from 
being  the  straight  alignment  between  reason  and  tradi- 
tion that  it  has  sometimes  been  represented  as.  Both 
sides  assumed  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  and  appealed 
primarily  to  the  same  biblical  arguments.  Luther  had 
n^flnilty  in  proving  that  the  words  "hoc  est  corpus 
mram"  meant  that  the  bread  was  the  body,  and  he 
stated  that  this  must  be  so  even  if  contrary  to  our 
senses.  Zwingli  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the 
thing  itself  was  impossible,  and  therefore  inferred  that 
the  biblical  VDrds  must  be  explained  away  as  a  figure 
of  speech.  In  a  long  and  learned  controversy  neither 
side  convinced  the  other,  but  each  became  so  exasper- 
ated as  to  believe  the  other  possessed  of  the  devil.  In 
the  spring  of  1529  Lutherans  joined  Catliolits  at  the 
Diet  of  Spires  in  refusing  toleration  to  the  Zwinfilians. 
,  The  division  of  Protestants  of  course  weakened 
them.  Their  leading  statesman,  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  seeing  this,  did  his  best  to  reconcile  the  leaders. 
For  several  years  he  tried  to  get  thera  to  hold  a  con- 
ference, but  in  vain.  Finally,  he  succeeded  in  bring-  ^^"burK 
ing  together  at  his  castle  at  JFarburg  on  the  Lahn,  ociober 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  and  a.  1-3.1529 
large  number  of  other  divines.  The  di.scu.«t>ion  here 
only  served  to  bring  out  more  stron{;;ly  the  irreconcil- 
ability of  the  two  "spirits."  Sliorlly  afterwards, 
when  the  question  of  a  political  alliance  came  up,  the 

Saxon  theologians  drafted  a  memorial  stating  that 
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ihey  would  rather  mafeo  nn  iicrrcemGnt  with  tli©  htntUen 
tliaa  witli  the  "saoramciltanuiis."    The  same  attitutlo 
was  preserved  at  tho  Diet  of  Au^reburg,  where 
LutheraiiB  were  careful  to  avoid  all  appearance  oi 
friendship  with  the  Zwinglians  lest  they  Hbould  com 
promise  their  Htan<liiig  wilji  the  CathoUca.    Zwingli 
and  his  rriends  were  hardly  less  intrsHsigeant 

WTien  Zwingli  died  in  biitlle  with  the  t^atliolic  can 
tons  and  when  Ueoolnmpadius  uuccunibcil  to  a  fever 
few  weekfl  later,  Lather  loudly  proclaimed  that  thi 
wad  a  judgment  of  God  and  a  trimnph  for  bis  own 
party.    Though  there  waa  no  hope  of  reconcilinjf  the 
Swiss,  the  South  German  Zwinglians,  headed  by  tho 
Strassbnrg  Reformers  Baoer  and  Capito,  hastened  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Wittenberg,  wilhoi 
which  their  position  wonid  have  been  extremely  pe 
ilous,    Bucer  claimod  to  represent  a  middle  doctrin 
such  as  was  later  asserted  by  Culvin.    As  no  rniddlo 
ground  is  possible,  the  doctrine  is  unintelligible,  being, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  staleracnt,  in  strong  terms,  of 
two  mutually  exclusive  propositions.    After  much  hu 
mitiatioQ  the  divines  succeeded,  however,  in  sotisfyin 
Luther,  with  whom  they  signed  the  Witlonberg  Can 
cord  on  May  *J9,  1536.  ,  the  Swiss  still  remained  with 
out  tite  pale,  and  Lnther's  hatred  of  them  grew  with 
tho  years. '  Shortly  before  his  death  he  wrote  that  he 
would  testify  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God  his 
loatliing  for  the  sacrnmentarians.  '  He  became  more 
and  more  conservative,  brining  back^o  the  sacramcn! 
some  of  the  medieval  superstitions  he  had  once  c 
polled.    He  bcgiw  again  to  call  it  an  ottering  and 
sacrilicc  and  again  had  it  clcvalcil  in  church  for 
adoration  of  tlie  faithful.    Ho  wavered  on  this  poin 
becauso,  as  ho  said,  he  doabtod  whether  it  were  mot 
bis  duty  to  "spite"  the  papists  or  the  sucr.tmentarians. 
He  finally  decided  on  the  latter,  "und  if  necessary," 
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antlnoed  he,  "T  will  have  the  host  elevated  three, 
pven,  or  toil  timoR,  for  I  will  not  let  the  devil  teach 
me  nnythiiiff  in  my  chorch.^ 
Ndtwidwtaiiding:  the  bitter  controversies  jast  related  CiwrtSof 
itheniniwii  fionrisliwl  mighlilv  in  the  body  of  the  !"''r™- 

*        ■  •'  ism  111  [iiicl- 

Bople  who  were  neither  peasants  nor  intcllectnals  nor  diemd 
^wiss.    The  appeal  was  to  tlie  upper  and   middle  "f'^ 
B«,  Bufficienlly  oducatwl  to  disenrd  some  of  the 

fdieTnUsm  of  the  Roman  Church  and  impelled  also 
b7  oationaliflm  and  economic  self-interest  to  torn  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  pope. '  City  after  city  and  state 
after  utate  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Luther.  He 
oonlinued  to  appeal  to  them  through  the  press.  An  u 
popular  pamphleteer  he  muet  he  reckoned  lunonp:  the 

•ry  nblent.  Ills  faults,  coarsenoes  and  unbridled  vio- 
of  language,  did  not  alienate  most  of  bis  oon- 
jtarios.  Even  his  Latin  works,  too  harshly  de- 
[by  Hallam  as  "bellowing  in  bud  Latin,"  were 
'  'I  to  the  spirit  of  the  sro.  But  nothing  like 
hU  ij  '  II  writings  had  ever  been  seen  before.  In 
lucidity  and  copiousness  of  language,  in  directness  and 
vigor,  in  satire  and  argument  and  invective,  in  humor 
and  aptncMf)  of  illiiHtrRtion  and  nllufiion,  the  numerous 
Iractfi,  political  niid  theological,  which  poured  from  his 
pen,  Kurpassed  all  that  bad  hitherto  been  written  and 
went  strnight  to  tlie  hearts  of  hiseounlryinen.  And  he 
won  bin  battle  almost  alone,  for  Melaiichtbon,  though 
learned  and  elegant,  had  no  popular  gifts,  and  none  of 
hia  other  lieutenants  could  boast  even  second-rate 
ability. 

Among  hia  many  publications  a  few  only  can  bo  sin- 
l^ied  oat  for  special  mention.  The  continuation  of  the  fi^\ 
Oerman  Bible  undoubtedly  helped  his  cause  greatly. 
In  many  things  he  could  appeal  to  it  against  tlie  Go- 
muQ  tradition,  and  the  vcr\'  fact  that  he  claimed  to  do 
«o  whilo  hi«  opponenta  by  their  attitude  seemed  to 
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Rliriuk  from  tliis  tost,  establinbed  the  Protestant  dai 
to  bo  ovuiigclical,  iu  the  eyes  of  the  people.    Next  cai 
his  hymiis,  many  popular,  some  gooil  and  oue  rcalt 
jfTeat.     Ei}}'  feste  Burf}  has  been  well  calle<l  by  Hetnl 
the  Marneillaiso  of  (he  Hcfoiiiiation.     The  Ijonger  an( 
Shorter  Cntectiinns  edaeated  the  oatmnon  people 
the  evnn<relical  doctriae  so  well  that  the  Catholics  were" 
forced  to  imitate  their  enemy,  thouRh  tnrdily,  by  ooi 
posinK,  for  the  first  time,  catecliisnis  of  their  own. 

TTaviTifi  overthrown  much  of  the  doctrine  and  dii 
cipline  of  the  old  chnreh  Lather  addressed  himself 
Willi  admirnblo  vigor  and  great  success  to  the  task  of 
building  ap  a  substitute  for  it.V  In  this  the  combina- 
tion of  Uic  conservative  and^t  the  same  time  thor* 
oughly  popniar  spirit  of  the  movement  manifested  it- 
self. In  divine  wrvioe  the  vernacular  wa«  sniwtltut* 
for  Latin.  Xow  emphasis  was  placed  ujxm  preacliii 
Bible-reading  and  hymn-singing.  Mass  was  no  longer 
incomprehensibli',  but  was  an  act  of  worship  in  whic 
at]  ctfuld  intelligently  participate;  bread  aad  wir 
were  both  given  to  the  laity,  and  those  words  of  tl 
canon  implying  traiisubstantiation  and  sacrifice  wcr? 
omitte<l.  ^[arriagc  was  relegated  from  the  rank  of  a 
sacrament  to  that  of  a  civil  contract.  Baptism  was 
kept  in  tlio  old  form,  even  to  the  detail  of  exorcizii 
the  evil  spirit.  Auricular  confession  was  permitt 
but  uot  insisted  upou< 
[_The  problems  of  church  govenunonl  and  organisa- 
tion were  pressing.  Two  alternatives  wore  theorot 
ically  possible,  Congregationalism  or  state  clinrchea 
^Aftcr  some  hesitation,  Luther  was  convinced  by  the 
extravagances  of  Miinzer  and  his  ilk  that  tlic  latter 
was  the  only  praclicahle  course.  The  governments 
the  various  German  stales  and  cities  were  now  give 
supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  mattera.  They  took 
over  the  property  belonging  to  the  old  church  and  ac 
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nuii5tered  it  generally  for  religions  or  edncational  or 
rhnritAble  pnrpoees.    A  system  of  church-visitation 

..-a  started,  by  which  the  central  authority  passed 
upon  the  competence  of  each  minister.  Powers  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal  were  vested  in  the  government. 
The  title  and  office  of  bishop  were  changed  in  most 
<ase8  to  that  of  "superintendent,"  though  in  some 
German  sees  and  generally  in  Sweden  the  name  bishop 
was  retained. 

^How  genninely  popular  was  the  Lutheran  movement  LmHerw 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  free  cities,  Nuremberg,  ■""■"" 
Augsburg,  Strassburg,  Ulm,  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and 
many  others,  were  the  first  to  revolt  from  Rome.    In 
other  states  the  government  led  the  way.    Electoral 
Saxony  evolved  slowly  into  complete  Protestantism. 
Though  the  Elector  Frederic  BVTnpathized  with  almost 
everything  advanced  by  his  great  subject,  he  was  too 
cautions  to  interfere  with  vested  interests  of  ecclesias- 
tical property  and  endowments.    On  his  death  his  J!^?'^ 
brother  John  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  ciimo  out 
openly  for  all  the  reforms  advocated  at  Wittonhorg. 
The  neighboring  state  of  llesse  was  won  about  1524, 
though  the  official  ordinance  promulgating  the  eviui-  i^2+-5 
gelical  doctrine  was  not  issued  until  ir/2G.    A  very  im- 
portant acquisition  was  Prussia.     Ilithorto  it  h:ul  Iiol'U  '^-^ 
governed  by  the  Tcutouic  Order,  a  military  socicly 
like  the  Knights  Templars.    Albert  of  ISramleiiburfr 
became  Grand  Master  in  loll,  ami  fourtetu  years  A»'frtoi 
later  saw  the  opportunity  of  aggrandizincr  his  personal  burc-HQ 
power  by  renouncing  his  spiritual  tios.     lie  nccord-  ^^'-^ 
ingly  declared  the  Teutonic  Order  abolished  and  him- 
self temporal  Dnke   of  Prussia,   shortly   al'terwanls 
marrying  a  daughter  of  the  kin;;  of  Deiimarl;.     He 
swore  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Poland. 

The  growth  of  Lutheranism  umii.iK'slei.1  by  the  im- 
perial government  was  made  possible  by  tlu>  iibsorji- 
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tion  of  the  emperor's  energies  in  his  rivalry  with 
France  mid  Turkey  and  by  the  decentralization  of  the 
Knipirc,  LonerueB  betwoeu  groups  of  German  sta 
had  been  quite  common  in  the  past,  and  a  new  Htimul 
to  their  formation  was  given  by  the  coramon  reli^rious 
interest.  The  HthI  league  of  this  sort  was  that 
Ttntisl)on,  lietwcpn  Unvaria  and  other  South  Ocrma 
priucipalitieA;  its  puniosu  was  to  carr>'  out  the  Edict 
of  Worms.  This  was  followed  by  a  ainiUar  league 
in  North  Germany  between  Catholic  states,  known 
the  League  of  Hessau,  and  a  Protestant  ooufederati 
known  as  the  League  of  Torgjju. 

The  Diet  held  at  Spires  in  the  summer  of  1526 
nessed  Uio  strength  of  the  new  party,  for  in  it  the  two 
Bides  treated  on  equal  terms.  Many  reforms  were 
proposed,  and  some  cjirried  through  against  tlie  oh- 
etruotion  by  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  brother  a 
lieutenant.  '  The  groat  question  was  the  cnforcemi 
of  the  F^ict  of  Worms,  and  on  this  the  Diet  passed 
act,  known  as  a  Becess,  providing  thai  each  « 
should  act  iu  matters  of  faith  as  it  could  answer  to  0 
and  the  emperor.'  In  effect  this  allowed  the  gove 
meat  of  every  German  slate  to  choone  between  the  t 
confessions,  thus  anticipating  thu  prinoiple  of  the 
ligious  Peace  of  Augsburg  of  1555. 

The  relations  of  the  two  parties  were  so  delica' 
that  it  seemed  as  if  a  general  religious  war  wore  im- 
minent. In  152S  this  was  almost  precipitated  by  a 
certain  Otto  von  Pack,  who  assured  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  that  he  had  found  a  treaty  Iwtween  the  Calholia 
princes  for  the  extirpation  of  thu  Lutherans  and  t 
the  expropriation  of  their  champions,  the  Elector 
Saxony  and  Philip  of  Hesse  himself.  This  was  fals 
but  the  landgrave  armed  and  attacked  the  Bishops 
Wiirzburg  and  Bamberg,  named  by  Pack  as  parties 
the  treaty,  and  he  forced  them  to  pay  an  indemnity. 
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_The  Diet  which  met  at  Spires  early  in  1529  endeav-  RepoMoi 
ored  to  deal  as  drastically  as  possible  with  the  schism.  ^^^ 
The  EecesB  passed  by  the  Catholic  majority  on  AprQ 
7  was  most  nnfavorable  to  the  Reformers,  repealing 
the  Recess  of  the  last  Diet  in  their  favor.  Catholic 
states  were  commanded  to  execute  the  persecuting 
Edict  of  "Worms,  although  Lutheran  states  were  for- 
bidden to  abolish  the  oEBce  of  the  (Catholic)  mass, 
and  also  to  allow  any  farther  innovations  in  their  own 
doctrines  or  practices  until  the  calling  of  a  general 
council.  The  princes  were  forbidden  to  harbor  the 
sabjects  of  another  state.  The  Evangelical  members 
of  the  Diet,  much  aggrieved  at  this  blow  to  their  faith,  Protest, 
published  a  Protest  taking  the  ground  that  the  Recess  '"''  *' 
of  1526  had  been  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  and  could 
not  be  abrogated  without  the  consent  of  both  par- 
ties to  it.  As  the  government  of  Germany  was  a 
federal  one,  this  was  a' question  of  "states'  rights," 
such  as  came  up  in  our  own  Civil  ~War,  but  in  the  Qer- 
man  case  it  was  even  harder  to  decide  because  there 
was  no  written  Constitution  defining  the  powers  of  the 
national  government  and  the  states.  It  might  nat- 
urally be  assumed  that  the  Diet  had  the  power  to  re- 
peal its  own  acts,  but  the  Evangelical  estates  made  a  April  25 
further  point  in  their  appeal  to  the  emperor,  by  alleg- 
ing that  the  Recess  of  1526  bad  been  passed  unuui- 
monsly  and  could  only  be  repealed  by  a  unanimous 
Vote.  The  Protest  and  the  appeal  were  signed  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  few 
smaller  states,  and  fourteen  frcejcities.  Prom  the  Pro- 
test they  became  immediately  knoun  as  "the  Protest- 
ing Estates,"  and  subsequently  the  name  Protestant 
was  given  to  all  those  who  left  the  Roman  communion. 
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§  4.  T«i!  Growth  of  PRorrESTAyrisM  vyrru  thr^M 
Dfjira  or  Luthbb  ^^ 

Ccrtiiin  states  hnving  announced  that  thoy  would 
not  be  boand  by  tho  will  of  the  majority,  the  qacstion 
naturally  came  up  as  to  how  far  they  would  defend 
this  position  by  arms.  Luther's  ad\ncc  was  asked  and 
given  to  the  effect  that  all  rebellion  or  forcible  ro- 
Ristanco  to  the  constituted  autfaoritiea  wan  wrong. 
Passive  resistance,  the  mere  refasol  to  olwy  tho  com- 
mand to  perfloaite  or  to  act  otherwise  contrary  to 
Gofl's  law,  he  thought  was  right,  but  he  discounter 
Danced  any  other  measures,  even  those  taken  in  sel^| 
defence.  All  Qcrmans,  said  he,  were  tho  emperor's 
subjects,  and  tho  princes  should  not  shield  Luther  from 
him,  but  leave  tlioir  lands  open  to  his  officers  to  do 
what  Uiey  plcase<I,  This  position  Luther  abandoned  a 
year  later,  when  the  jurints  pointed  out  to  him  that 
the  authority  of  tho  emperor  was  not  despotic  but  wi 
limited  by  law, 

.  Tho  Protest  and  Appeal  of  1529  at  last  aroua 
Charles,  slow  as  he  was,  to  the  great  dangers  to  him- 
ttelf  that  lurkud  in  the  Protestant  schism.    Having  re 
pulsed  the  Turk  and  having  made  peace  with  France 
nod  the  pope  he  was  at  last  in  a  position  to  nddre 
himself  seriously  to  the  religious  problem.     Fully  i 
tending  to  settle  the  trouble  onoo  for  all,  ho  came 
Germany  and  opened  a  Diet  at  Augsburg  to  which 
were  invited  not  only  the  representatives  of  the  vnr^ 
ous  states  but  a  number  of  leading  theologians,  bo 
Catholic  and  Lutheran,  all  except  Luther  himself, 
outlaw  by  the  Edict  of  Worms. 

The  first  action  taken  was  to  ask  the  Lutherans 
state  their  position  and  this  was  done  in  the  famous 
Augsburg  Confession,  read  before  tho  Diet  by  the 
Saxon  Chancellor  Briiek.    It  bad  been  drawi  np  by 
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Melanchthon  in  language  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
of  the  old  church.    Indeed  it  undertook  to  prove  that 
there  was  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine  "nothing  repug- 
nant to  Scripture  or  to  the  Catliolic  church  or  to  the 
Roman  church.""  Even  in  the  form  of  the  Confession 
pnblished  1531  this  Catholicizing  tendency  is  marked, 
but  in  the  original,  now  lost,  it  was  probably  stronger. 
The  reason  of  this  was  not,  as  generally  stated,  Me- 
lanchthon's  "gentlenesa"  and  desire  to  conciliate  all 
parties,  for  he  showed  himself  more  truculent  to  the 
Zwinglians  and  Anabaptists  than  did  Luther.    It  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Melanchthon  was  at  heart  half  a    Uehudi- 
Catholic,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Contarini  and  others    **"■ 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  he  might  come  over  to 
them.     In  the  present  instance  he  made  his  doctrine 
conform  to  the  Roman  tenets  to  such  an  extent  that 
(in  the  lost  original,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  Confuta- 
tion) jevcn  transubstantiation  was  in  a  manner  ac- 
cepted.'   The  first  part  of  the  Confession  is  a  creed; 
Ihe  second  part  takes  np  certain  abuses,  or  reforms, 
namely:  the  demand  of  the  cup  for  the  laity,  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  the  mass,  as  an  opii.t  operattim  or  as 
celebrated  privately,  fasting  and  traditions,  monastic 
vows  and  the  power  of  the  pope. 

But  the  concessions  did  not  satisfy  the  Catholics. 
A  Refutation  was  prepared  by  Eck  and  others  and 
read  before  the  Diet  on  August  3.  Ncgotiiitioii.s  con- 
tinued and  still  farther  concessions  wore  wrung  from 
Melanchthon,  concessions  of  f-o  liangfroiis  a  uiilunr 
that  his  fellow-Protestants  denounced  l;im  as  an  enemy 
of  the  faith  and  appealed  to  Luther  airaiiist  iiini.  Mi-- 
lanchthon  had  agreed  to  call  the  mass  n  saorificf,  it'  the 
word  were  qnalilicd  by  the  term  "eomm(inor;Ui\i'." 
and  also  promised  that  the  bislioj>s  shoutil  In-  ristoi-'il 
to  their  ancient  jurisdictions,  a  ^l''r;^nlI■e  jiiiliTK'.!  by 
him  as  a  blow  at  turbulent  sectaries  but  one  nl^o  mo^t 
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pcnlons  to  Lathorans.  On  tlic  other  hand,  Eck  mam 
tiome  concossioiiP,  mostly  verbal,  about  the  dootrm^f 
justification  and  other  points.!  ^^H 

_^That  with  this  mulually  conciliator)-  spirit  an  ojrree- 
mcnt  failed  to  materialize  only  provod  how  irreconcil- 
able were  the  aims  of  the  two  parties./  The  Diet  voted 
that  the  Confesiiion  had  been  refuted  and  that  the 
ProtestantH  were  bound  to  recant.  .The  emperor 
promined  to  use  his  iiiilueuce  with  the  pope  to  call  a 
funeral  council  to  decide  doubtful  points,  but  if  the 
Lutherans  did  not  return  to  the  papal  olmrch  by  April 
15,  1531,  they  were  threatened  with  eoeroion.^. 

To  meet  this  perilous  situation  a  closer  alliance 
formed  by  the  Protestant  states  at  Sclimalkalden 
Febmary  1531.     This  leajfue  constantly  grew  by  the 
admission  of  new  members,  but  some  attempts  to  uni 
with  the  SwisK  proved  abortive.^ 

On  January  5,  1531,  Ferdinand  was  elected  King 
the  Romans — the  title  taken  by  the  heir  to  the  Empire 
— by  six  of  the  electors  against  the  vote  of  Saxo 

Three  months  later  when  (he  time  panted  the     

therans  expired,  the  Catholics  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing, and  negotiations  continued.    These  resoltod  in 
y  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg,  a  tmce  until  a  general  coun- 
I    cil  should  he  called.    It  was  an  important  \'ictory  for 
J    the  Lutherans,  who  were  thus  given  time  in  which 

The  seething  anrcst  which  found  expression  in 
rebellion  of  Uie  knights,  of  the  peasants  and  of 
Analwiptisls  at  Miinster,  has  been  describod. 
more  liberal  movement,  whidi  also  failed,  must 
mentioned  at  this  time.  It  was  as  little  connected  with 
religion  as  anything  in  that  theological  age  could  be. 
The  city  of  Liibcck,  nnder  its  burgomaster  George 
Wullenwever,  tried  to  free  itself  from  the  inilucnco  of 
Denmark  and  at  the  same  time  to  gti  a  more  popular 
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frorermnent.  In  1536  it  was  conqnered  by  Christian 
III  of  Deimiarlc,  and  the  old  aristocratic  constitation 
restored.  The  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  people  to 
assert  its  rights  in  North  Germany. 

The  growth  of  Protestantism  was  at  times  assisted  ^^f'  ^^^ 
by  force  of  arms.  Thus,  Philip  of  Hesse  restored  the 
now  Protestant  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wiirttemberg,  who 
had  been  expelled  for  his  tyranny  by  the  Swabian 
League  fifteen  years  before.  This  triumph  was  the 
more  marked  because  the  expropriated  ruler  was  Fer- 
dinand, King  of  the  Bomans.  If  in  such  cases  it  was 
the  government  which  took  the  lead,  in  others  the 
government  undoubtedly  compelled  the  people  to  con- 
tinue Catholio  even  when  there  was  a  strongly  Prot- 
estant public  opinion.'  Such  was  the  case  in  Alber- 
tine  Saxony,*  whose  ruler,  Dnke  George,  though  an 
estimable  man  in  many  ways,  was  regarded  by  Luther 
as  the  instrument  of  Satan  because  he  persecuted  his 
Protestant  subjects.  When  ho  died,  his  brother,  the  April,  1S3S 
Protestant  Henry  the  Pious,  succeeded  and  introduced 
the  Reform  amid  general  acclamation.  Two  years 
later  this  duke  was  followed  by  his  son,  the  versatile 
but  treacherous  Maurice.  In  the  year  1539  a  still 
greater  acquisition  came  to  the  Selimatkaldic  League 
in  the  conversion  of  Brandenburg  and  its  Elector 
Joachim  IL 

Shortly  afterwards  the  world  was  scandalized  by  PiiMipof 
(he  bigamy  of  Philip  of  Hesse.  This  prince  was  ut-  jj^y 
tcrly  spoiled  by  his  accession  to  the  governing  power 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Though  he  lived  in  flagrant  im- 
morality, his  religion,  which,  soon  after  he  met  Luther 
at  Worms,  became  the  Evangelical,  was  real  enough  to 
make  hia  sins  a  burden  to  conscience.     Much  attracted 

I  Smxoaj  had  been  dtvided  in  I4S5  into  tv<>  purls,  the  Kliictoratc.  in- 
tloding  Wittmbrrg.  Weimar  uiil  EiM-nach.  and  the  Diirhy,  ini'tmling 
Leipzig  knd  Drraden.  The  fonner  teas  called  ftftur  it«  Grat  ruler  Emes- 
Um,  th>  Utur  Albertioe. 
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by  the  tPAchin^'s  of  some  of  the  Anabaptiets  and  CiirlJ 
stadt  that  polygamy  was  luwfal,  ami  by  LtilUcr's  utJ 
sortiou  in  the  Bahylonwn  Captivit;/  that  it  was  pre! 
ferable  to  divorce,  he  bogged  to  bo  allowed  to  take 
^ore  wives,  but  was  at  first  refused.  Ills  coascioncc 
^kas  qnickened  by  an  attack  of  the  syphilis  in  15.39,  and 
at  that  lioie  he  asked  pennisAion  to  take  a  eeonnd  wif4 
and  received  it,  on  December  10,  from  Luther,  M< 
lanchthon,  and  Bucer.-  His  secret  marriage  to  Mai 
garet  voii  der  Saal  took  place  in  the  presence  of 
Melnnclithon,  Bucer,  and  other  divines.  Lulhcr  ad- 
viKed  him  to  keep  the  matter  secret  and  if  necessaryj 
even  to  "tell  a  good  strong  lie  for  the  Rake  and  goc* 
of  the  Christian  church."  Of  coarse  he  was  unabU 
to  eoiieenl  his  net,  and  Iuk  conduct,  and  tiint  of  his" 
apiritnul  adviserK,  became  a  just  reproach  to  the  cause. 
As  no  material  advantages  were  lost  by  it,  Philip 
might  have  reversed  the  epigram  of  Francis  I  and  hav^Hj 
Baid  that  "nothing  was  lost  hut  honor."  Neither  Ocr^n 
many  nor  Hesse  nor  tlie  Protestant  cburc^  sulTcred 
directly  by  his  aet.^' Indeed  it  lead  indirectly  to  an- 
other territnrinl  gain.  Philip's  enemy  Duke  IToiiry  of 
Brunswick,  though  equally  immornl,  attacked  liim  in 
pamphlet.  Luther  answered  this  in  a  tract  of  th< 
Btinoest  violence,  called  Jqrk  Sau-tage.  He»rj"'s 
joinder  was  followed  by  war  between  bira  and  the 
SclimalfcaUlic  princes,  in  which  he  was  expelled  froi 
hie  dominions  and  tlie  Iteformation  introduced. 
LFnrther  gains  followed  rapidly.  The  ("atholic  Bishoi 
of  Naunibnrg  wi»b  expelled  by  John  Frederic  of  Sax-^ 
ony,  and  a  Lutherau  bishop  instituted  instead.  About. 
tlie  same  time  the  great  spiritual  prince,  Hermai 
von  Wied,  Arclibisbop  Kloctor  of  Cologne,  became 
Protestant,  aud  invited  Melanchthon  and  Bucer  to 
form  his  territories.  One  of  the  last  gains,  before  thi 
Schmalkaldio  war,  was  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  undo] 
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its  Elector  Frederic  m.    His  troops  fought  then  on  1S45 
the  Protestant  side,  though  later  he  turned  against 
that  church. 

The  opportunity  of  the  Lnthcrans  was  due  to  the  en- 
gagements of  the  emperor  with  other  enemies.  In 
1535  Charles  undertook  a  successful  expedition  against 
Tunis.  The  war  with  Prance  simmered  on  until  the 
Truce  of  Nice,  intended  to  be  for  ten  years,  signed  be- 
tween the  two  powers  in  1538.  In  1544  war  broke  out 
again,  and  fortune  again  favored  Charles.  He  in- 
vaded France  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  but  did  not 
press  his  advantage  and  on  September  18  signed  the 
Peace  of  Crepy  giving  up  all  his  conquests.  • 

Unable  to  tarn  his  arms  against  the  heretics,  Charles 
continued  to  negotiate  with  them.    The  pressure  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  pope  finally  resulted  in  the 
sammoning  by  Paul  HI  of  a  council  to  meet  at  Mantua  {?ff  ^ 
the  following  year.    The  Protestants  wore  invited  to 
send  delegates  to  this  council,  and  the  princes  of  that 
faith  held  a  congress  at  Schmalkalden  to  decide  on  FebniMy, 
their    course.    Hitherto    the    Lutherans    had    called 
themselves  a  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cliurch  and 
had  always  appealed  to  a  future  oecumenical  or  na- 
tional synod.    They  now  found  this  position  untenable, 
and  returned  the  papal  citation  unopened.     Instead, 
demands  for  reform,  knomi  as  the  gchnialkaldic  Arti- 
.^es,  were  drawn  up  by  Luther.     The  four  principal 
demands  were  (1)  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  only,  (2)  abolition  of  the  mass  as  a 
jood  work  or  opus  operatitm,  (3)  alienation  of  the 
foundations  for  private  masses,  (4)  removal  of  the 
pretentioQS  of  the  pope  to  headship  of  the  universal 
church.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  council  was  post- 
poned. 

Falling  to   reach   a   permanent    solution   by   this  April  19, 
method,  Charles  was  again  forced  to  negotiate.    The 
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Treaty  of  Frankfort  ujfrced  to  a  trace  vBr>'in(t  u 
length  from  six  to  fiftecu  months  according  to  cJrcum-' 
staoceH.    This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  religions 
conferences  with  the  purpose  of  Biiding  some  mcoiic 
of  rocfyicilinir  the  two  confessions.    Amonp  the  firs! 
of  these  were  the  mcetingH  iit  Worma  and  lliigenai 
Campcggio  and  Eck  were  the  Catholic  loaders,  Mt 
lanchthon  the  spokesman  for  the  Lutherans.    Each 
side  had  eleven  members  on  the  commission,  hut  theifj 
joint  efforts  were  wrecked  on  the  plan  for  limiting  th« 
papal   power  and  on  the  doctrine  of  original  sji 
When  tlie  Diet  of  Ratixbon  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
154^1  a  further  conference  was  held  at  which  the  two, 
parties  came  closer  to  each  other  than  they  hud  done 
siuce  Angsborg.    The  Book  of  Rati»l>on  was  drawn 
tip,  emphasizing  the  points  of  ngroenient  and  slnrring 
over  the  differences.    Contarini  mnde  wide  ooncefl-, 
sions,  later  condemned  by  the  Catholics,  on  the  dc 
trine  of  juKtification.    Discussion  of  the  nature  of  the 
church,  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  invocation  of  saints,' 
the  mass,  and  sacerdotal  celibacy  eeemed  likely  to  re-_ 
suit  in  some  modus  vivendi.    'What  Jinally  shattered 
the  hojios  of  nnion  was  the  discussion  of  tninsubslan- 
tiation  and  the  adoration  of  the  host.    As  Contarir 
had  found  in  the  statements  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion no  insuperable  obstacle  to  an  understanding  he 
was  astonished  at  the  stress  laid  on  them  by  the  Prot 
estnnts  now. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  with  such  results  the  Diet 
of  Spires  shouhl  have  avoided  tho  religious  question! 
and  have  devoted  itself  to  more  secular  matters,' 
among  them  the  grant  to  the  emperor  of  soldiers  to 
fight  the  Turk.  Of  this  Diet  Buoer  wroto  "The  Es- 
tates act  under  the  wrath  of  God.  Religion  is  rele- 
gated to  an  agreeraejit  between  cities.  .  .  .  The  canao 
ot  oar  evila  is  that  few  seek  tho  Lord  earnestly,  but 
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nostfifrht  against  him,  both  among  those  who  have  re-  I 

ieoted,  and  of  those  who  stili  bear,  the  papiil  yok«."  I 

At  the  Diet  of  Spires  two  years  later  tiio  i-mporor  I 

promiiied  the  Protestants,  in  return  for  help  agninat  I 

Pran<H',  recofrnilion  antil  a  Qerninn  National  Conncil  I 

•honld  bo  calh-d.    For  this  concession  he  wan  «hnn>ly  " 

reboked  by  the  pope.    The  Diet  of  Wornm  contcutod  1545 

itsrir  with  oxjiressinR  Hi  general  hope  for  a  "Chris-  1 

ttan  reformation."  1 

^^i)ann)r    his    later   years    Lather's   polemic   never  is«    I 

^^^■ed.    Hin  last  book,  Anaimt  the  Papaci/  of  Home,  1 

f^Rdfd  hi/  the  DkvH,  8urpafl«ed  Cicero  and  the  human-  I 

if(tH  and  nil  tliat  had  over  been  known  in  t)ic  virulonce  of  I 

it.1  iavwlive  ngainBt  "themost  helUnh  father,  St.  Paul,  I 
or  Paulo  III"  and  hiM  "hclliKh  Uorann  churclL"j   "One_        I 

would  like  to  curse  thorn,"  he  wrote,  "so  that  thnndcr  ^M 

and  lightning  would  strike  them,  hell  Bre  burn  them*  ^H 

the  ptagfac.  Hyphilis,  epilepsy,  scurvy,  leprosy,  car-  1 

fannolcK,  and  all  diseases  attack  tbcm" — and  eo  on  for  I 

pa^  after  page.    Of  oonrse  such  lack  of  restmint  I 

largely  defeated  its  own  ends.    The  Swiss  Reformer  M 

Rullingor  cntled  it  "amazingly  violent,"  and  a  book  ^H 

than  whicli  lie  "had  never  read  anything  more  navugo  ^1 

or  iroprudeat."    Our  judgment  of  it  muut  bo  teDi(>ered  ^M 

by  the  oatuideralion  that  Luther  snfTered  in  his  last  ^H 

yeam  from  a  nervous  malady  and  from  other  painful  ^1 

disoBSM,  due  partly  to  overwork  and  lack  of  exercise,  I 

partly  to  tfao  qountiticg  of  alcohol  he  imbthod,  though  ^J 

b«  never  became  intoxicated^,'  ^H 

NcvertheleM),  the  la»t  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  ^| 

bis  bappiefft  ones.    Uis  wife,  Cntlierine  von   Bora,  ^^ 

an  eX'Uun,  and  hie  children,  brought  him  much  hnppi-  I 

ncM.    Though  the  wedding  gave  his  enemies  plenty  Jium1\] 

of  openings   for  reviling  him  as  an   apostate,  and  ^^^     I 

thoDgh  it  drew  from  Erai^nius  the  scof&ng  jest  that  I 

what  had  begun  as  a  tragedy  ended  as  a  oomody,  it  1 
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crowned  hiH  career,  syniboHzind  the  retam  from  modi- 
t'val  asceticism  to  modf  rn  ir)v  in  living.  Dwelling 
the  fine  old  friarj*,  entcrtaiiiing  with  bvisli  prodigal! 
many  jwor  n'latives,  famous  strangers,  and  students, 
notwitlistanding  unremitting  toil  and  not  a  little  bodily 
enffcring,  he  expanded  in  bis  whole  nature,  mellowing 
in  the  warmth  of  a  happy  fireside  climate.  His  daily 
routine  is  known  to  us  intimately  through  the  adoring 
assiduity  of  his  disciples,  who  noted  down  whole  v 
umcs  of  his  Tahlc  Talk. 

On  Pcbrary  18,  1546,  he  died.  Measured  by  t 
work  Uiflt  he  accomplished  and  by  the  impression  tha 
his  personality  made  both  on  contemporaries  and  on 
posterity,  there  are  few  men  like  him  in  histor)'. 
IPogmatic,  superstitions,  intolerant,  overbearing, 
violent  as  he  was,  he  yet  had  that  inscnitable  preroga- 
tive of  genius  of  transforming  what  he  touched  int 
new  values.'  f  His  contemporaries  boro  his  inveoti 
because  of  liis  earnestness;  they  bowed  to  "the  almoi 
<IiKgriiccful  servitude'*  which,  says  Melanchthon, 
imposetl  upon  his  followers,  because  they  knew  that 
was  leading  them  to  victory  in  a  great  and  worthy 
^couse.  Even  so,  now,  many  men  overlook  bis  nnrrow- 
\^  noss  and  bigot r>'  because  of  his  genius  and  bravery. 

His  grandest  quality  was  sineonty.  Priest  and  pub- 
lic man  as  he  was,  there  was  not  a  line  of  hypocrisy  or 
cant  in  his  whole  being.  A  sham  was  to  him  intole. 
able,  the  abomination  of  dcsoLition  standing  where 
ought  not.  Reckless  of  consequences,  of  danger, 
his  popularity,  and  of  his  life,  he  blnrted  out  the  who! 
tnitli,  as  he  saw  it,  "despite  all  canlinals,  popes,  kin 
and  emperors,  together  with  all  devils  and  hell." 
Whether  his  ideal  is  ours  or  not,  his  courage  in  daring 
and  his  strength  to  labor  for  it  most  command 
respect. 

Next  to  hie  earnestness  he  owed  lus  success 
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wonderful /grft  of  language  that  made  him  the  tongae,  Hii 
as  well  a^  the  spear-point,  of  his  people.  In  love  of  '""t*™* 
natnre,  in  wonder,  in  the  power  to  voice  some  secret 
truth  in  a  phrase  or  a  metaphor,  he  was  a  poet.  He 
looked  ont  on  the  stars  and  considered  the  "good  mas- 
ter-workman" that  made  them,  on  the  violets  "for 
which  neither  the  Grand  Tnrk  nor  the  emperor  conld 
pay,"  on  the  yearly  growth  of  com  and  wine,  "as 
great  a  miracle  as  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,"  on 
the  "pions,  honorable  birds"  alert  to  escape  the  fowl- 
er's net,  or  holding  a  Diet  "in  a  hall  roofed  with  the 
vault  of  heaven,  carpeted  with  the  grass,  and  with  walls 
as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Or  he  wrote  to  his 
son  a  charming  fairy-tale  of  a  pleasant  garden  where 
good  children  eat  apples  and  pears  and  cherries  and 
plams,  and  where  they  ride  on  pretty  ponies  with 
golden  reins  and  silver  saddles  and  dance  all  day  and 
play  with  whistles  and  fifes  and  little  cross-bows. 

Lnther's  character  comhined  traits  not  usually 
found  in  the  same  natnre.  Ho  was  both  a  dreamy 
mystic  and  a  practical  man  of  affairs;  he  saw  visions  ^ 
and  he  knew  how  to  make  them  realities;  he  was  a 
God-intoxicated  prophet  and  a  cool  calculator  and 
hard  worker  for  results.  His  faith  was  as  simple  ami 
passionate  as  his  dogmatic  distinctions  wore  often 
sophistical  and  arid.  Ho  could  attack  his  fues  with 
berserker  fury,  and  he  could  be  as  gentle  with  a  child 
as  only  a  woman  can.  His  hymns  soar  to  hi-avt'ii  and 
his  coarse  jests  trail  in  the  mire,  lie  was  touched 
with  profound  melancholy  and  yet  he  had  a  whole- 
some, ready  laugh.  His  words  are  now  brutal  in- 
vectives and  again  blossom  with  the  most  exquisite 
flowers  of  the  seal — ^poetry,  music,  idyllic  humor,  ton- 
demess.  He  was  subtle  and  simple;  superstitious  aud 
wise;  limited  in  his  cultural  sympathies,  but  veiy 
great  in  what  he  achieved. 
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%5.  Tde  Eeuoious  Wab  &xd  tub  ^UGiona 
Peacb 

Ilftrdly  tmd  Luther  been  laid  to  rest  when  the  fi 
general  roligiouK  wur  broku  out  in  Germany.  There 
hud  been  a  few  small  wars  of  this  character  before, 
Buoh  as  those  of  Hesse  against  Bamborg  and  Wiirz- 
burg,  and  against  Wiirltcmberg,  and  against  Braus- 
vnek.  But  tJic  conflicts  had  been  &aoccssful]y  "local- 
ized.*' Now  at  last  was  to  come  a  general  battle,  as 
a  forctantc  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  of  the  next  cen- 
tury. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whetlier  Uie  Sehm; 
kaUHc  War  was  a  religions  conflict  at  all.;.  The  em- 
ptTor  asHerte<l   tlmt  his  sole   object  was   to    redm 
rebellious  subjects  to  olwtlience.     Several  Protests 
princes  were  his  nllios,  and  the  territories  he  con- 
quered were  not,  for  the  most  part,  forced  to  pive 
their  faith.    Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  fuu' 
mental  cause  of  (he  strain  was  the  difTereuce  of  or 
A  parallel  may  be  found  in  our  own  Civil  War, 
which  Lincoln  truly  claimed  that  he  was  fiKhting  only 
to  maintain  the  union,  iind  yet  it  is  certain  that  Klavery 
furnished  the  underlying  cause  of  the  appeal  to  unna. 
.  It  has  recently  been  shown  that  the  emperor  planned 
the  attack  on  his  Protestant  subjects  as  far  back,  at 
least,  as  1541.    All  the  negotiations  subsequent  to  th^y 
time  were  a  "hicrc  blind  to  disguise  his  preparatio»| 
For  ho  labored  indefatigably  to  bring  about  a  condH^ 
tion  in  which  it  would  be  safe  for  htm  to  embark  on 
the  [terilous  enterprise.    Though  he  was  a  dull  man  he 
had  the  two  quaUties  of  caution  and  persistcnoe  that 
stood  him  in  better  stead  than  the  more  showy  talents 
of  other  statesmen.    If,  with  his  huge  resources,  ha 
never  did  anything  brilliant,  still  less  did  he  ever  take 
a  gambler's  chance  of  failing. 
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Tho  opportnTu?  mompnt  came  at  last  in  tho  spring  of 
IMfi.  Two  y*>arfl  hofore,  he  had  beaton  France  with 
tho  help  of  (be  Prot«EtaatB,  ami  biid  imposiKl  apon  her 
AH  ono  condition  of  peace  that  she  sbonld  make  no 
alllpii  within  th(>  Empire.  In  Norombor  of  tho  same 
vf^nr  he  nmdo  nn  alliaiioe  with  Pan]  ITT,  receiving 
,<HX)  daoatH  in  support  of  his  effort  to  extirpate 
thf  bcrorr.  M 

Otlwr  ooDsiderationa  impelled  bim  to  attack  at  once. 
Tl»>  MOeHiOD  of  Cologne  and  tho  Palatinate  from  the 
Catholic  ooDunanion  gave  the  ProtestanU  a  majority 
in  the  Eilectoral  CoUoge.  Still  more  decisive  fliTifi  it 
that  Chnrteg  was  able  at  thin  time  by  phiying  npon  the 
jealouMJes  aud  ambitions  of  the  statoe,  to  secure  im- 
portnnt  allies  within  the  Kmpiro,  including  some  of 
the  Protentnnt  faith.  First,  Catholic  Bavaria  forgot 
her  hatred  of  Austria  far  enough  to  make  onmroon 
cflQse  agaiust  the  heretics.  Then,  two  great  Protes- 
tant princes,  Maurice  of  Albertine  Saxony  and  .lohu 
vnn  KHfltrin — a  brother  of  Joachim  II,  Klector  of 
Jtrrindonburg — abandoned  their  coreligionists  and  bar- 
rod  Rupport  to  the  emperor  in  return  for  promises 
jMEgmiidizemont. 

4  finnl  religions  conference  held  at  Ratisbon  demon-  Jmm 
t(^  more  clearly  than  ever  the  hopelessness  of  con-  ***" 
lion.    Whereas  a  &emi-Lutheran  doctrine  of  jnsti- 
inn  was  adopted,  the  Protestants  prepared  two 
.;  memoirs  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  council 
r»-c<'ntly  convened  at  Trent.    Aud  then,  tn  tho  summer, 
war  broke  out    At  this  moment  Ibo  forces  of  the 
Bchnuilltaldie  Leagnc  were  superior  to  those  of  its      h 
taemin.    Bat  for  poor  leadership  and  lack  of  miitjr     I 
in  command  they  would  probably  have  won.  ■ 

CI  TownnN  the  Last  of  August  and  early  in  September 
ne  ProtcHLaiit  troops  bombarded  the  imperial  army 
It  In^lstadt,  bat  failed  to  follow  this  up  by  a  decJuivQ 
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attack,  as  was  urged  by  General  Selmrtlin  of  Anji 
burg.  Lack  of  cHiuipment  was  partly  rcsponsiblo  (i 
this  failure.  When  the  emperor  advanced,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Lnndgrave  of  Hesse  retired  each  to 
h)8  own  land.  Another  futile  attempt  of  the  League 
vas  a  raid  on  the  Tyrol,  possibly  influenced  by  thft_ 
desire  to  strike  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  certainly 
no  sound  militarj*  policy.  ■  The  effect  of  these  ind~ 
cisive  counsels  was  that  Charles  had  little  trouble 
reducing  the  South  German  rebels,  Augsburg, 
Nuremlwrg,  and  Wiirltoniberg.  The  Elector  Palatl 
hastened  to  come  to  terms  by  temporarily  abandonil 
his  religion.  A  counter- reformation  was  also  effected 
in  Cologne.  Augsburg  bought  the  emperor's  pardon 
by  material  conoessions. 

In  the  meantime  Duke  Maurioo  of  Albortine 
ony,  having  made  a  bargain  with  the  emperor,  attacked 
his  second  cousin  the  Elector.  Though  Maarioc 
not  obliged  to  abjure  his  faith,  his  act  wan  natural 
regarded  as  one  of  signal  treachery  and  ho  was  hcncrffl 
forth  known  by  the  nickname  "Judas."  Manricc  con- 
quered niost  of  his  cousin's  lands,  except  the  forts  of 
Wittenberg  and  Gotlia.  Charles's  Spanish  army  an* 
dur  Alva  now  turned  northward,  forced  a  passage  of 
the  Elbe  and  routed  the  troops  of  John  Frederic  at  the 
battle  of  Miiblberg,  near  Torgau,  on  April  24,  1547. 
John  Frederic  was  captnred  wounded,  and  kept  in 
durance  several  years.  Wittenberg  capitulated  on 
May  19,  and  just  a  month  later  Philip  of  Hesse  sur- 
rendered at  Halle.  Ho  also  was  kept  a  prisoner  for 
some  years.  Peace  was  made  by  the  mediation 
Brandenburg.  The  electoral  vote  of  Saxony  was  giv^  _ 
to  Maurice,  and  with  it  the  best  part  of  John  Fred- 
eric's lands,  including  Wittenberg.  No  change  of  ro- 
ligion  was  required.    The  net  result  of  the  war  wi 
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increase  the  imperial  power,  bat  to  put  a  very  slight 
check  upon  the  expansion  of  ProteBtantism^ 

And  yet  it  was  for  precisely  this  end  that  Charles 
chie6y  valaed  his  authority.  Immediately,  acting  in- 
dependently of  the  pope,  he  made  another  effort  to 
restore  the  confessional  onity  of  Oennany.  J^he  Diet 
of  AngsboTK  accepted  nnder  pressure  from  him  a  de- 15*7-« 
cree  called  the  Interim  because  it  was  to  be  valid  only 
until  the  final  decisions  of  a  general  connciL '  Though 
intended  to  apply  only  to  Protestant  states— the  Cath- 
olics had,  instead,  a  fortnuia  reformationis — the  In-Tba 
terim,  drawn  np  by  Romanist  divines,  was  naturally  j^^^ 
Catholic  in  tenor.  The  episcopal  constitntion  was  rc-iS4B 
stored,  along  with  the  canon  of  the  mass,  the  doctriuo 
of  the  seven  sacraments,  and  the  worship  of  saints. 
On  some  doctrinal  points  vagueness  was  studied.  The 
only  concessions  made  to  the  Bcformation  were  the 
pro  tempore  recognition  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
and  the  giving  of  the  cap  to  the  laity.  Various  other 
details  of  practical  reform  were  demanded.  The  In- 
terim was  intensely  unpopular  with  both  parties.  Tho 
pope  objected  to  it  and  German  Catholics,  especially 
in  Bavaria,  strongly  opposed  it.  The  South  Gorman 
Protestant  states  accepted  it  only  under  pros^^iire. 
Manrice  of  Saxony  adopted  it  in  a  mojifieil  fonn, 
blown  as  the  Leipzig  Interim,  in  December  154'^.  The 
assistance  rendered  him  by  Melanciithcn  oausoil  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  theologian  by  his  fello^v-Lutherans. 
In  enforcing  the  Interim  Maurice  found  his  own  iirofit. 
for  when  Magdeburg  won  the  nickname  of  "our  Lord 
God's  pulpit"  by  refusing -to  accept  it,  ilaurici.'  was 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  imperial  ban,  and 
captured  the  city  on  November  0,  l:>jl. 

-Germany  now  fell  into  a  confuf^ed  cunditiim,  every 
state  for  itself.    The  emperor  found  his  own  (.liiiicul- 
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ties  in  trying  to  make  bia  son  Philip  snocessor  to  his 
brother  Ferdiuaiid.  Hia  two  former  Protestant  allies, 
Maurice  ami  John  vou  Kiistrhi,  made  an  alliance  with 
France  and  with  other  North  German  princes  and 
forced  tiie  emperor  to  conclude  the  Convention  of  Pas- 
Ban.  This  guaranteed  afresh  the  religions  freedom  of 
the  Lutherans  nntil  the  next  Diet,  and  forced  the  Uber- 
ation  of  John  Frederic  and  Philip  of  Hesse.  Charles 
did  not  loyally  accept  the  conditions  of  this  ngrcemeut, 
but  induced  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg- Culm- 
bacli,  to  attack  the  confederate  princes  in  the  rear. 
After  Albert  had  laid  waste  a  portion  of  North  Ger- 
many ho  was  defeated  by  ^faurice  at  tlio  battle  of 
Sievershauson,  Mortally  wounded,  the  brilliant  but 
utterly  unscrupulous  victor  died,  at  the  age  of  Uiirty- 
two,  soon  after  llie  battle.  As  the  conflict  had  by  this 
time  resolved  itself  into  a  duel  between  him  aud 
Charles,  the  emperor  was  now  at  last  able  to  put 
through,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  a  settlement  of 
religious  question. 

(The  principles  of  the  Religious  Peace  were  as  f< 
lows: 

(1)  A  tmoG  between  states  recognizing  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  and  Catholic  states  unUl  onion  was 
possible.  All  other  confessions  wore  to  bo  barred — a 
provision  aimed  chieHy  at  Calvinists. 

(2)  The  princes  and  governments  of  the  Free  Citi^ 
were  to  be  allowed  to  choose  between  tlie  Roman  aoH 
the  Lntheran  faith,  but  their  subjects  must  either  oon^ 
form  to  this  faith— on  the  maxim  famous  as  cujus 
regio  ejus  reliffio — or  emigrate.    In  Imperial  Free 
Cities,  however,  it  was  specially  provided  that  Cath- 
olic minorities  be  tolerated. 

(3)  The  "ecclesiastical  reservation,"  or  princip 
that  when  a  Catholic  spiritual  prince  became  Prot 
tant  he  should  be  deposed  and  a  successor  appointi 
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■o  that  his  territory  might  remain  andcr  tfai*  chardu 
In  TMpnjt  to  this  Ferdinand  privately  promised  to 
Mcare  toU'ratlou  for  Protestant  rabjocts  in  tho  land 
of  mich  a  prince.  All  claimR  of  Rpiritnnl  jurisdiction 
by  Catholic  prvtat«>8  in  Loth^^ran  landf;  were  to  ceam. 
All  Mitatca  of  the  cborch  coofiseatod  prior  to  1552  vcro 
rcmnin  in  ttie  hands  of  the  spoliators,  all  seized  since 
ilaU}  to  1)0  restored. 
JTbo  PeaoQ  of  Au^hurg,  like  the  Missoori  Com- 
smutc,  only  povtpoued  civil  war  and  the  radical 
lotion  of  a  preasing  problem.  But  as  wc  cannot 
itly  oenaoro  the  statesmen  of  1821)  for  not  insisting 
emajKupation,  for  which  pablic  opinion  was  not  yet 
spared,  »o  it  would  be  nnhimtoricat  and  nnreasonablo 
blame  the  [>iet  of  Ang^bur);  for  not  granting  the 
ipletc  lolorntion  wbich  we  now  see  was  bonnd  to 
imo  and  was  ideally  the  right  thing.  Mankind  is 
Ineatvd  nlowly  and  by  many  hanl  experiences.  Eu- 
ipc  bad  Iain  so  long  under  the  duminatiou  of  an 
ithoritutivo  ecdesiaatical  civilization  that  the  po»- 
lility  of  complete  toleration  hardly  oocnrrcd  to  any 
it  a  few  cecentrica.  And  wo  must  not  niinimizo  what 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg  actually  accouiplitjhL-d.  It  is 
tnw  that  choioo  of  religion  was  legally  limited  to  two 
ptenuitivefl,  but  this  was  more  than  had  been  allowed 
tforo.  It  is  true  that  freedom  of  even  Uuk  choice 
_wa8  oumpU'te  only  for  the  rulers  of  the  territories  or 
Cities;  private  citizens  might  exercise  the  sama 
>iee  only  on  leaving  their  homes.  The  hardship  of 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  coobideration  that 
ease  the  nonconformist  would  not  have  to  go 
before  Hnditig  a  Qennon  community  holding  the 
-  '  ■  "'lernn  opinions  he  preferred.  Finally, 
jul>ere<l  that,  if  tile  Peace  of  Augsbor^ 
Sjipied  the  whole  natiou  into  two  mutually  hostile 
"ttmps,  it  at  least  kept  them  from  war  for  more  thau 
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half  a  century.  Nor  was  this  a  mcro  accident,  for  tho 
strain  was  at  times  sevcro.  When  the  imperial  knight, 
Onimbach,  broke  llie  peac«  hy  sacking  the  city  of 
Wiirzburg,  he  was  put  under  the  ban,  captured  an 
executed.  His  protector,  Duke  John  Krodoric  of  Sa 
ony,  was  also  captured  auJ  kept  iu  con^einerit 
Austria  until  his  death. 

Xotwilhstaiiding  such  an  exhibition  of  centralized 
power,  it  is  probable  that  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  tlic  authority  of  the 
territorial  states  at  the  expense  of  tho  imperial  govern' 
meat  Charles  V,  worn  out  by  his  long  and  nnsucces 
ful  struggle  with  heresy,  after  giving  the  Notherlan 
to  his  son  Philip  in  1555,  abdicateil  the  crown  of  the 
Empire  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  in  155€.  Ue  died  two 
years  later  iu  a  monastery,  a  disappointed  man,  hav- 
ing expressed  tho  wish  that  ho  had  burned  Luther  at 
Worms.  The  energies  of  Ferdinand  were  largely 
taken  up  with  the  Turkish  war.  His  son,  Ma."cimi 
II,  was  favorably  inclined  to  Protestantism. 

Before  Maximilian's  death,  however,  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  Catholicism  had  already  set  in.  The  last  im- 
portant gains  to  the  Lutheran  cause  in  Qenmuiy  came 
in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg. Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  conquests  of  Protestantism  in  Eu-^ 
rope  were  made  within  the  Brst  half  century  of  its  exis' 
once.  After  that  for  a  few  years  it  lost,  and  since  the: 
has  remained,  geogrnphieally  speaking,  stationary  i 
Europe,  It  is  imposRlble  to  get  accurate  statistics  of 
the  gains  and  losses  of  either  confession.  The  estimate 
of  the  Venetian  ambassador  that  only  one-tenth  of 
the  German  empire  was  Cntholio  in  1558  is  certainly 
vrong.  In  157U,  at  the  height  of  the  Protestant  tide* 
probably  70  per  cent,  of  Germans — including 
trians — were  Protestant.    In  1910  tho  Germans 
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German  Empire  and  of  Austria  were  divided  thns: 
Protestanta  37,675,000;  Catholics  29,700,000.  The 
Protestants  were  abont  56  per  cent.,  and  this  propor- 
iitm  was  probably  about  that  of  the  year  1600. 

Historically,  the  final  BtemnuDg  of  the  Protestant  Lmberu 
flood  was  due  to  the  revival  of  energy  in  the  Catholic 
Oinrch  and  to  the  internal  weakness  and  schism  of  the 
Protestants,  Even  within  the  Lutheran  commnnion 
fierce  conflicts  broke  out.  Luther's  lieutenants  fonght 
for  his  spiritual  heritage  as  the  generals  of  Alexander 
fonght  for  his  empire.  The  center  of  these  storms  was 
Melanchtbon  untU  death  freed  him  from  "the  rage  of  J^"- 
the  theologians."  Always  half  Catholic,  half  Eras- 
mian  at  heart,  by  his  endorsement  of  the  Interim,  and 
by  his  severe  criticisms  of  his  former  friends  Luther 
and  John  Frederic,  he  brought  on  himself  the  bitter 
enmity  of  those  calling  themselves  "Gnesio- Luther- 
ans," or  "Genuine  Lutherans."  Melanchthon  abol- 
ished congregational  hymn-singing,  and  published  his 
tme  views,  hitherto  dissembled,  on  predestination  and 
the  sacrament.  He  was  attacked  by  Flacius  the  his- 
torian, and  by  many  others.  The  dispute  was  taken 
np  by  still  others  and  went  to  such  lengths  that  for  a 
minor  heresy  a  pastor,  Funck,  was  executed  by  his 
fellow-Lutherans  in  Prussia,  in  1566.  "Fhilippism" 
as  it  was  called,  at  first  grew,  but  finally  collapsed 
when  the  Formula  of  Concord  was  dran-n  up  in  15S0 
and  signed  by  over  8000  clergy.  This  document  is  to 
the  Lutheran  Church  what  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  to 
the  Catholics.  The  "high"  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence was  strongly  stated,  and  all  the  sophistries  ad- 
vanced to  support  it  canonized.  The  sacramental 
bread  and  wine  were  treated  with  such  superstitious 
reverence  that  a  Lntheran  priest  who  ncciileiitally 
spilled  the  latter  was  punished  by  having  his  fingers 
cut  off.    Melanchthon  was  against  such  "remnants  of 
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papistry"  which  he  rightly  named  "arlolnttT' 
"hrcad- worship," 

Rut  the  civil  wars  within  the  Lutheran  eommnnion 
were  less  hitter  than  the  hatred  for  the  Calvinists. 
By  15r)0  their  mutual  detestation  had  reached  such  a 
point  that  Calvin  called  the  Lutherans  "ministers  o: 
Satan"  and  "professed  enemies  of  God"  tr>-ing 
bring  in  "adulterine  rites"  and  vitiate  the  pure  wor- 
ship.    The  quarrel  broke  out  again  at  the  Colloquy  of 
Worms.     Molanchthon  and  others  condemned  Zwingli 
thus,  in  Calvin's  opinion,  "wiping  off  all  their  glory/ 
Nevertheless  Calvin  himself  had  said,  in  1539,  tha' 
Zwiugli'K  opinion  was  false  and  pemicloui;.    So  dif'' 
ficult  is  the  path  of  orthodoxy  to  find!    In  1557  the 
Zwinglian  leader  M.  Schenck  wrote  to  Thomas  Blaure: 
that  the  error  of  the  papists  was  rather  to  be  borne' 
than  that  of  the  Saxons.    Nevertheless  Calvinism  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Lutheran- 
ism.    Especially  after  the  Formula  of  Concord  the 
"Philippists"  went  over  in  lai^  numbers  to  the  C 
vinists. 

The  worst  thing  about  these  distressing  coiit 
versies  was  that  they  seemed  to  absorb  the  wholu  en- 
ergies of  tlie  nation.  Ko  period  is  less  productive  iu 
modern  German  history  than  the  ago  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  triumph  of  the  Reformation.  The  move- 
ment, which  had  begun  so  liberally  and  hopefully,  be- 
came, temporarily  at  least,  narniwer  and  more  big-i, 
oted  than  Catholicism.  It  fu?emcd  as  if  Emsmus  h 
been  quite  right  when  ho  said  that  where  Lutheranism 
reigned  culture  perished.  Of  these  men  it  has  been 
said — and  the  epigram  is  not  a  bad  one — Uiat  they^ 
made  an  intellectual  desert  and  called  it  religio 
peace. 

And  yet  w©  should  ho  cautions  in  history  of  as: 
ing  post  hoc  propter  hoc.    That  there  was  nothing  neo- 
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■wwrily  blightioK  in  Fmtestantiiim  is  shown  by  tbo 
examples  of  EngUnd  anfl  Poland,  where  the  Bofona 
wait  followed  by  the  moMt  brillinnt  literary  Age  in  the 
amuiU  of  tbe.<M!  peoples.',  The  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth ct'nturr  was  also  the  great  period  of  the  Htcra- 
lare  of  Spain  and  Portupal.  which  remaintHl  CithoUa, 
wheri-ftjt  \U\\y,  cqaiilly  Catholic,  notably  docliuetl  in 
artiiitic  production  and  Komewhnt  also  in  letters.  Tbo 
cauNea  of  tbo  alterations,  in  various  peoples,  of 
periods  of  prodacti%'ity  and  of  comparative  sterility, 
rt»  in  jwrt  inscmtJihlo.  In  thi-  pri'svnt  case,  it  neems 
t  when  a  reioxalioa  of  intoUoctiuiI  activity  is  visihlo, 
it  waa  not  dne  to  any  special  quality  in  Prutcstaiitittm, 
bat  waa  rather  caused  by  the  heat  of  controversy^ 

f  7.  Non  o!t  Scasdin&vu,  Poi^kd,  and  Uungast 

A  few  email  countries  bordering  on  the  Empire, 
neither  fully  in  the  central  stream  of  European  cal- 
Inre,  nor  wholly  ootsidc  of  it,  may  be  treati-d  briefly. 
All  of  them  were  affected  by  the  Protestant  revolu- 
|tion,  the  Tentonio  peoples  ponnaucntly,  the  others 
lUy. 
'tibnidinavia  looms  large  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 
[borne  of  the  teeming  mnltitndes  of  emigrants,  Qoths 
and  VnndalH,  who  Kwarmed  over  the  Roman  Empire. 
[Later  waves  from  Denmark  and  the  contiguous  por* 
of  Qennany  flooded  England  first  in  the  Anglo- 
conquest  Olid  then  in  the  Danish.  The  Xor- 
la,  too,  originally  hailed  from  Sczuidiunvia.  Bat 
though  the  sonii  of  the  North  couquered  and  colonized 
mach  of  tho  South,  Scandinavia  herself  remained 
amall  people,  neither  politically  nor  intellectually  of 
first  importance.  The  three  kingdoms  of  Don- 
rk,  Norwuy,  and  Sweden  became  one  in  1397;  and, 
rter  Sweden's  temporary  se|>aration  from  tho  other 
two,  were  again  united.    The  fifteenth  ceutur>'  aaw  the 
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great  aggrandizemcut  of  tbo  power  of  the  prelates  ai 
of  the  larger  nobles  at  the  expense  of  tbe  bonder,  wlui, 
from  a  cIuhh  of  free  and  noble  small  proprietors  de- 
geiicrutctl  not  only  into  peasants  bnt  often  into  serfs. 
When  Christian  II  8oo<jee<led  to  the  throne,  it  was  aa 
^K  the  papal  champion.    His  attempt  to  consoUdato  hi^| 

^^  power  in  Sweden  by  massacring  the  magnates  tindo^^ 

friMSM     ^^^  pretext  that  they  were  hostile  to  the  pope,  an  act 
[  called  the  "Stockholm  bath  of  blood,"  aroused  tho 

people  ajrainst  him  in  a  war  of  independence. 
Duisiaii  Christian  fonnd  Denmark  also  insubordinate.    It 

tnie  that  he  made  some  jost  laws,  protecting  the  peopi 
and  building  up  their  prosperity,  but  their  support 
was  inKutBcient  to  conn terbnla nee  the  hatred  of  tho 
great  lords  ^spiritual  and  temporal.  He  was  quick  to 
Bce  in  the  Reformation  a  weapon  against  the  prelates, 
and  app*«Ied  for  help  to  Wittenberg  aa  early  as  1519. 
His  endeavors  throughout  1520  to  get  Luther  himself 
to  visit  Denmark  failfd,  hut  early  in  1521  he  suo^ 
oocdcd  in  attracting  Carlstadt  for  a  short  visit.  Thi^f 
effort,  however,  cost  him  his  throne,  for  he  was  ox- 
IJ^  pelle*!  on  April  13,  1523,  and  wandered  over  Earoj 

in  exile  until  his  death. 

The  Duke  of  SchloswIg-TIolRtein,  to  whom  the  croi 
was  offered,  reigned  for  ten  years  as  Frederic 
Though  his  coronation  ojtth  Iwund  him  to  do  nothit 
against  the  church,  he  had  only  been  king  for  Uiree 
years  before  ho  came  oat  openly  for  the  Kefomiation. 
In  this  again  we  must  see  primarily  a  policj',  mther 
than  a  conviction.    He  was  supported,  however,  by  tlu^ 
common  people,  who  had  been  disgusted  by  the  indo^H 
16-W       genoes  sold  by  Arcimboldi  and  by  the  constant  corrupt^ 
tion  of  the  higher  clergy.    The  cities,  as  in  Germany^ 
were  the  strongest  centers  of  the  movement    The  Die^^ 
of  1527  decreed  that  Lutherans  should  be  recogniied 
on  equal  terms  with  Cntholics,  that  marriage  of  priests 
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and  the  regular  dergy  be  allawed.    In  1530  a  Lutheran 
cosfession  iras  adopted. 

Christian  TIT,  who  reigned  ontil  1559,  took  the  final 

step*  thongh  at  the  price  of  a  civil  war.  His  victory 
enabled  him  to  arrest  all  the  bishops,  Angast  20, 1536, 
and  to  force  them  to  renounce  their  rights  and  proper- 
ties in  favor  of  the  crown.  Only  one,  Bishop  Ronnow 
of  Boskilde,  refnse^  and  w&s  consequently  held  pris- 
oner until  his  death.  The  Diet  of  1536  abolished  Cath- 
olidsm,  eonfiscatfcTall  chnrch  property  and  distrib- 
nted  it  between  the  king  and  the  temporal  nobles. 
Bngenhagen  was  called  from  'Wittenberg  to  organize 
the  dinrch  on  Lutiieran  lines.  In  the  immediately  fol-  ^^^~ 
lowing  years  the  Catholics  were  deprived  of  their  civil 
rights.  The  political  benefits  of  the  Reformation 
innred  primarily  to  the  king  and  secondarily  to  the 
third  estate. 

Norway  was  a  vassal  of  Denmark  from  1380  till  i^^rwi 
1814.  At  no  time  was  its  dependence  more  complete 
than  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Frederic  I  introducfd 
-  the  Reformation  by  roval  decree  as  earlv  as  152S,  and 
Christian  III  pat  the  northern  kingdom  completely 
under  the  tutelage  of  Denmark,  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
in  temporal  matters.  The  adoption  of  the  Reforma- 
tion here  as  in  Iceland  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  popn- 
lar  indifference. 

After  Sweden  had  asserted  her  independence  by  the  Swede 
expulsion  of  Christian  II,  Gusta\"U8  Vasa,  an  able  ,9"*"' 
ruler,  ascended  the  throne.  He,  too,  saw  iii  tlio  Ref-  iS23-< 
ormation  chiefly  an  opportunity  for  contiscatiiLg  the 

Cts  of  the  church.  The  way  had,  indeed,  been  prc- 
d  by  a  popular  reformer,  Olaus  Potri.  but  the  king 
e^ie  movement  an  excuse  to  concentrate  in  his 
ow|M^d8  the  spiritual  power.  The  Diet  of  Westerns 
passra  the  necessary  laws,  at  the  same  time  expelling  ^^ 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Romanist  party,  John  Brask, 
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Bishop  of  Linkoping.  The  Reformation  was  cDlirely 
Lutheran  and  extremply  conservative.  Xot  only  the 
Anabaptists,  l)ut  even  the  Calvinists,  failed  to  get  ony 
hold  upon  the  Scandinavian  peoples.  In  many  ways 
the  Keformation  in  Sweden  was  parallel  to  that  in 
England.  Both  comttries  retained  the  epincopal  or- 
ganization founded  upon  the  *'apoHtoli(utl  sncccRsioii. 
OlauB  Mngiii,  Bishop  of  WcHteras,  had  he<>n  ordaine 
at  Home  in  1S24,  and  in  turn  conHecratnl  the  fintt 
Evangelical  Archbishop,  Lawrence  Petri,  who  had 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  who  later  tronBlnted  the 
Bible  into  Swedish  and  protccled  his  people  from  the 
inroads  of  Calvinism.  The  king,  more  and  more  ab- 
solutely the  head  of  the  chnrch,  as  in  England,  did  not 
hesitate  to  punish  even  prominent  reformers  wbea 
they  opposed  him.  The  reign  of  Gustavos's  suoce 
sor,  Eric  XIV,  was  characterless,  save  for  the  infl' 
of  Huguenots  strengthening  the  Protestants.  Kin, 
John  III  made  a  Bnal,  though  futile,  attempt  to  rounito' 
with  the  Roman  Church.  As  Finland  was  at  this  time 
a  dependenc>'  of  Swwlen,  the  Keformation  took  prac- 
tically the  same  course  as  in  Sweden  itself. 

A  complete  o^ntrnst   to  Sweden   is   famished  b; 
Poland.     If  in  the  former  the  government  counted  for 
almost  everything,  in  the  latter  it  counted  for  next  t 
nothing.     The  theater  of  Polish  history  is  the  vast 
plain  extending  fnim  the  Carpathians  to  the  Piin 
and  from  the  Baltic  almost  to  the  Black  Sea  and  tli 
Sea  of  Azov.     This  region,  lacking  natural  frontiers 
on  several  sides,  was  inhahiteil  by  a  variety  of  races: 
Poles  in  the  west,  Litlniariinns  in  the  east,  Ruthcni 
in  the  south  and  many  Germans  in  the  cities. 
union  of  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  states  was^s  ye' 
a  merely  personal  one  in  the  monarch.    SV^he 
fourteenth  century  (he  crown  of  Poland  had  been  elec- 
tive, but  the  graud-<Iuca)  crown  of  Lithuania  was  h 
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Teditarv  in  the  famous  house  of  Jagiello,  and  the 
advantages  of  nnion  induced  the  Polish  nobility  regu- 
larly to  elect  the  heir  to  the  eastern  domain  their  ktn^. 
Though  theoretically  absolute,  in  practice  the  king  had 
been  limited  by  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  gentr>',  and 
thia  limitation  vas  given  a  constitutional  f^nnction  in 
the  law  NihU  nori,  forbidding  the  monarch  to  pass  isos 
laws  without  the  consent  of  the  deputies  of  the  mag- 
nates and  lesser  nobles. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Sigismund  I  was  determined  Si^^jKl 
by  the  proximity  of  powerful  and  generally  hostile 
neighbors.  It  would  not  be  profitable  iu  this  place  to 
follow  at  length  the  story  of  his  frequent  wars  with 
Mnscovy  and  with  the  Tartar  hordes  of  the  Crimea,  and 
of  his  diplomatic  stru^Ies  with  the  Turks,  the  Em- 
pire, Hungary,  and  Sweden.  On  the  whole  he  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  holding  his  own,  but  in  augmenting 
his  power.  He  it  was  who  finally  settled  the  vexatious 
question  of  the  relationship  of  his  cro\\'n  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Order,  which,  since  1466,  had  held  Prussia  as  a 
fief,  though  a  constantly  rebellious  and  troiihlesoniP 
one.  The  election  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  as  (irniid 
Master  of  the  Order  threatened  more  serious  trouble,  '^'^ 
but  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  was  found 
when  Albert  embraced  the  Lutheran  faith  and  secular- 
ized Pmssia  as  an  hereditary  duchy,  at  the  same  time 
swearing  allegiance  to  Sij^smund  as  his  suzerain.  ^^^ 
Many  years  later  Sigismund 's  son  conquered  an<l  an- 
nexed another  domain  of  the  Teutonic  order  further 
north,  namely  Livonia.  War  Tvith  Sweden  resulted  ^^^ 
from  this  but  was  settled  by  the  cession  of  Estbouia 
to  the  Scandinavian  power. 

IntemaUy,  the  vigorous  Jagiello  strengthened  both 
the  military  and  financial  resources  of  his  people.  To 
meet  the  constant  inroads  of  the  Tartars  he  established 
the  Cossadu,  a  rough  cavalry  formed  of  the  hunters. 
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fishors,  and  jrrazicrs  of  the  Ulcraiiie,  qoitc  annlo: 
to  the  cowboys  of  the  American  Wild  West.  From 
being  a  military  budy  they  developed  into  a  state  and 
jiation  Uiat  occujiied  a  special  position  in  Poland  a 
tJitn  in  llnHKift.  Sigismund'fi  fiscal  policy,  by  recove^ 
ing  control  of  the  mini  and  putting  tlio  treasury  into 
the  hands  of  aipahlc  bankers,  effectively  provided  for 
the  eoonoraic  life  of  the  government. 
.  Pohind  has  gonorally  been  as  open  to  the  inroa 
of  foreign  ideas  as  to  the  attacks  of  enemies;  a  peculiar 
susceptibility  to  alien  culture,  due  partly  to  the  lin- 
guistic attiiinmcnts  of  many  educated  Poles  and  parti 
to  ail  independent,  almost  anarchical  disjiotiition,  1 
made  thitt  nation  receive  from  other  lands  more  f re«! 
than  it  gives.  Every  wave  of  new  ideas  iunundates 
the  low-lying  plain  of  the  Vistula.  [  So  the  Reforma- 
tion spread  with  amazing  rapidity,  first  among 
cities  and  then  among  the  peasants  of  that  land, 
the  fifteenth  centur>-  the  influence  of  floss  and  the  ho- 
maniets  had  in  different  ways  forme<l  channels  facil- 
itating the  inrush  of  Lutherauism.  The  unpopularity 
of  a  wealthy  and  indolent  church  predisposed  the  body 
politic  to  the  new  infection.  Danzig,  that  "Venice 
the  North,"  had  a  Lutheran  preacher  in  1518;  wh 
the  Edict  of  Thorn,  intended  to  suppress  the  hereti 
indicates  that  aa  early  as  ir)20  they  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  central  government.  But  this  perse- 
cuting measure,  followed  thick  and  fast  by  others,  only 
proved  how  little  the  tide  could  be  stemmed  by  paper 
barriers.  The  cities  of  Cracow,  Posen,  and  Lublin, 
especially  susceptible  on  account  of  their  Qe 
population,  were  thoroughly  infected  before 
Kext,  the  contagion  attacked  the  country  districts 
tomia  of  Prussia,  which  had  been  pretty  thoroughly 
converted  prior  to  its  secularization. 
The  first  political  effect  of  the  Beformatlon  was  to 
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jit!niulat4!  the  onreiit  of  the  lowor  classed.  Riotii  mid 
rcbvlHons,  nuiilogouii  to  thosse  of  Urn  Peasnnts*  War  iu 
Uvmuuijf^follDwed  hard  -upon  the  preaching  of  the 
....  .1  ..  s-.-ismnnd  could  restore  order  horp  and 
•  ■  i  at  r>au2ig  ill  1526  liy  u  militarj-  occa- 

pation,  by  fimug  the  town  and  bcbpading  her  six  load- 
iiijT  innovatorft,  but  he  cuald  not  sappress  the  growing 
nidvemcnt.  For  after  the  aoeession  of  the  lower 
cIuMicfl  camo  that  of  the  nobles  and  gentr>'  who  boro 
the  real  Bovereignty  in  the  state.  Seeing  in  the  Ho* 
formntioii  a  weapon  for  humiliating  and  pUindiTing 
the  church,  as  well  as  a  key  to  a  higher  spiritual  life, 
from  ouo  nioti%-e  or  the  other,  they  flocked  to  its  stand- 
ord,  and,  undor  leadership  of  their  greatest  reformer, 
John  Uitikt,  orpanizcd  a  powerful  chnrch. 

The  r«>igii  of  Kigi.smuiid  II  !>hw  tlie  rtociul  upheaval  si^niiimd 
by  which  (he  nobility  finally  placed  the  |>ower  firmly  in 
thi'ir  own  haudu,  and  also  the  height  of  the  Rcforma- 
tioiL  Ry  a  law  known  as  the  "Execatiou"  the  assem- 
bly of  nuhirs  finally  got  control  of  the  executive  as 
well  OS  uf  tJie  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
At  the  same  time  they,  with  the  cordial  nHsit^taiice  of 
the  king,  bound  the  country  together  in  a  closer  bund 
known  as  the  Utitou  of  Lubliu.  Though  Lithuauia  and 
Prussia  struggled  against  incorporation  with  Poland, 
both  were  forcrd  to  ftuhmit  to  a  measure  that  luldcd 
power  to  the  state  and  opened  to  the  Polish  nobilily 
great  opportunity  for  political  and  economic  exploita- 
tion of  thi'sv  lands.  Not  only  the  king,  but  the  luag- 
aate«  and  the  cities  were  put  under  the  heel  of  the 
ruling  caste.  This  was  an  evolution  opposite  to  that 
o(  ma«t  European  states,  in  whicli  c^o^r^  and  bour- 
g««iUIo  subdued  the  once  proud  position  of  the  baron- 
age. Rut  oven  here  in  Poland  one  sees  the  rising 
iuflui-nco  of  oommcroe  and  the  money-power,  in  that 
le   Polish  nobility  was  largely  composed  of  small 
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gentry  eagor  and  able  to  exploit  tho  now  opportunities 
offered  by  capitalism.    In  other  countries   the   old 
privilege  of  tlie  sword  gave  way  to  the  new  privilege 
of  gold;  in  Poland  tlie  sword  itself  turned  golden,  at 
leant  in  part;  the  blade  kept  its  keen,  steel  edge,  but 
the  hilt  by  which  it  was  wielded  glittered  yellowj 
oiMumi-       Uiiclieckud  though  they  w«re  by  laws,  the  Prot 
Uinlti  tioon  developed  a  weaknejiit  that  finally  provi 
fatnl  to  their  cunt^o,  lack  of  organization  and  divtsii 
into  many  mutually  hostile  Hect».    The  Anabap' 
of  course  arrived,  preached,  guiiiod  adherents,  a 
were  suppressed.  .  Nest  came  a  large  influx  of  B 
heniian  Brethren,  expelled  from  their  own  coantry  a: 
migrating  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  they  soon  madfl 
common  cause  with  the  Lutherans.     Calvinists  propa- 
gated the  seeds  of  their  faith   with  much   succcs^ 
Finally  the  Unitarians,  led  by  Lelio  Sozini,  found  ^M 
home  in  Poland  and  made  many  proselytes,  at  last  b^ 
coming  so  powerful  tltat  they  founded  tlie  new  city  of 
Bncau,   whence   issued   the   famous   Roeovian   Cate- 
chism.   At  one  time  they  seemed  about  to  obtain  the 
masfery  of  the  stale,  but  the  firm  union  of  the  Trini- 
tarian Protestants  at  Sandomir  checked  them  until  all 
of  them  were  swept  away  together  by  the  resarging 
tide  of  Catholicism.    Several  versions  of  the  Bible, 
Lutheran,  Socinian,  and  Oatliolic,  were  issned. 

So  powerful  were  the  Evangelicals  that  at  the  Diet 
of  1555  they  held  scrvioos  in  the  face  of  the  Catholic 
king,  and  passed  a  law  abolishing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts.  This  measure,  of  course, 
allowed  freedom  of  all  new  sects,  both  those  then  in 
control  of  the  Diet  and  the  as  yet  unfledged  Anti- 
trinilarians,  Nevertholees  a  strong  wish  was  ex- 
pressed  for  a  national,  Protestant  church,  and  had 
Sigismnnd  had  the  advantages,  as  he  had  the  matri- 
monial difficoltios,  of  Henry  VIII,  he  might  have  es- 
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tabllsbed  such  a  body.  But  he  never  qnite  dared  to 
take  the  step,  dreading  the  hostility  of  Catholic  neigh- 
bors. _SmgaIarl7  enoQgh  the  championship  of  the 
Catholic  cause  was  undertaken  by  Greek-Catholic  Mus- 
covy, whose  Czar,  Ivan,  represented  his  war  against  ^*^ 
Poland  as  a  onsade  against  the  new  iconoclasts.  Un- 
able to  act  with  power,  Sigismund  cultivated  such 
means  of  oc^bating  Protestantism  as  were  ready  to 
bis  band. ;  His  most  treuchant  weapon  was  the  Order 
of  JesnitSj^'who  were  invited  to  come  in  and  establish 
schools.  Moreover,  the  excellence  of  their  colleges  in 
foreign  lands  induced  many  of  the  nobility  to  send 
tlieir  sons  to  be  educated  under  them,  and  thus  were 
prepared  the  seeds  of  the  Coanter-'Beformation. 

The  death  of  Sigismund  without  an  heir  left  Poland 
for  a  time  masterless.  During  the  interregnnm  the 
Diet  passed  the  Compact  of  Warsaw  by  which  abso- 
lute reli^ous  liberty  was  granted  to  all  sects — "Dis- 
eddentes  de  Beligione" — without  exception.  But,  lib-  ^J™ 
eral  though  the  law  was,  it  was  vitiated  in  practice  by 
the  right  retained  by  every  master  of  punishing  his 
serfs  for  religious  as  well  as  for  secular  causes.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  lower  classes  were  marched  from  Prot- 
estant pillar  to  Catholic  post  and  back  without  again 
daring  to  rebel  or  to  express  any  choice  in  the  matter. 

The  election  of  Henry  of  Vabis,  a  younger  son  of  w*™^, 
Catharine  de*  Medici,  was  made  conditional  on  the  1373 
acceptance  of  a  number  of  articles,  including  the  main- 
tenance of  religious  liberty.  The  prince  accwled, 
with  some  reservations,  and  was  crowned  on  February 
21,  1574.  Pour  months  later  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  brother,  Charles  IX,  making  him  king  of  France. 
Without  daring  to  ask  leave  of  absence,  he  absconded 
from  Poland  on  Jane  18,  thereby  abandoning  a  throne 
which  was  promptly  declared  vacant. 

The  iwv  aleotlon  presented  great  difScolties,  and 
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almost  led  to  civil  war.  While  the  Senate  declared  for 
the  Ilapaburg  Maximilian  II,  thp  Diet  ciiose  Stephen 
Bathory,  prince  of  Trail Hj'lvania.  Only  the  unex- 
pected death  of  Maximilian  prevented  an  armed  col- 
lision between  the  two.  Buthory,  now  in  possoMsioti, 
forced  his  recognition  by  all  parties  and  led  the  bind 
of  his  adoption  into  a  period  of  highly  successful  di- 
plomacy  and  of  victorious  war  against  Muscovy.  Hia 
religions  policy  was  one  of  pacification,  conciliation,' 
and  of  supporting  inconspicuouj^ly  the  Jesuit  foundi 
tions  at  Wilna,  Posen,  Cracow,  and  Biga.  But  the  fi 
fruits  of  their  propaganda,  resulting  in  the  complete 
reconversion  of  Poland  to  Catliolicism  were  not  reaped 
until  the  reign  of  his  suooessor,  Sigismund  III,  a  Vf 
of  Sweden. 

Bohemia,  a  Slav  kingdom  long  united  historieaT 
and  dyuastically  with  tlie  Kmpire,  as  the  home  of  Uuss, 
welcoinp<l  the  Iteformntion  warmly,  the  Brethren  tam- 
ing first  to  Ijuther  and  then  to  Calvin.  After  various 
olTorts  lo  fiuppresa  and  Imnish  them  had  failed  of  large 
success,  the  Compact  of  1567  granted  toleration  to  tho 
three  principal  churches.  As  in  Poland,  the  Jesuits 
won  back  the  whole  land  in  the  next  generation,  so 
in  1010  there  were  in  Bohemia  6,500,000  Catholics  ai 
only  175,000  Protestants. 

Hungary  was  so  badly  broken  by  the  Turks  at 
battle  of  Mobucs  that  she  was  able  to  play  bat  littl^ 
part  in  the  development  of  Western  ci\'ili ration.  Lil 
her  more  powerful  rival,  she  was  also  distracted 
inlenial  disscntion.  After  the  death  of  ber  Kii 
Lewis  at  Mobiles  there  were  two  candidates  for  thi 
throne,  Ferdinand  tlie  Emperor's  brother  and  John 
Zapolya,  "woiwod"  or  prince  of  Transylvania.  Prot- 
estantism had  a  considerable  bold  on  the  nobles,  who, 
after  the  shattering  of  the  national  power,  divided 
a  portion  of  the  gootls  of  the  church  between  thei 
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The  Umtarian  moTement  was  also  strong  for  a  time, 
and  the  division  this  cansed  proved  almost  fatal  to  the 
Befoimation,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  was 
won  hack  to  Catholicism  under  the  Jesuits'  leadership.  1576-1612 
In  1910  there  were  ahout  8,600,000  Catholics  in  Hun- 
gary and  about  3,200,000  Protestants. 

Transylvania,  though  a  dependency  of  the  Tarks,  Tran^^- 
was  allowed  to  keep  the  Christian  religion.  The  Saxon  '"^ 
colonista  in  this  state  welcomed  the  Reformation, 
formally  recognizing  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  a 
synod  of  1572.  Here  also  the  Unitarians  attained 
their  greatest  strength,  being  recmited  partly  from 
those  expelled  from  Poland.  They  drew  their  inspira- 
tion not  merely  from  Sozini,  but  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  for  the  doctrine  appeared  simultaneously 
among  certain  Anabaptist  and  Spiritualist  sects. 
Toleration  was  granted  them  on  the  same  terms  as 
other  Christians.  The  name ' '  Unitarian ' '  first  appears 
in  a  decree  of  the  Transylvania  Diet  of  the  year  1600. 
An  appreciable  body  of  this  persuasion  still  remains 
in  the  conntry,  together  with  a  namber  of  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Bomanists,  but  the  large  majority  of 
the  people  belong  to  two  Qreek  Catholic  churches. 

'  -*, 
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CHAPTER  lU 
SWITZERLAND 

§  I.  ZwiKOU 

Amid  the  snow-clad  Alps  and  azure  lakes  of  Switzc 
land  there  grew  np  a  race  of  Qermans  which,  thoaj 
still  nominally  a  part  of  the  Empire,  had,  at  the  period 
now  considered,  lonfj  roup  on  its  own  distinct  p«th  of 
development.  Politicallj-,  the  Coufederacy  arose  in  a 
popular  revolt  against  the  Hoase  of  Austria.  The 
federal  union  of  the  three  forest  cantons  of  Uri, 
Schwj'z,  and  Unterwnlden,  first  entered  into  in  V2!(I 
and  made  permanent  in  1315,  was  slTengtbened  by  the 
aduiisaton  of  Lucerne  (1332),  Zug  (1352),  QlaniK 
(1351)  and  of  the  Imperial  Cities  of  Zurich  (1351)  and 
Bomo  (1353).  By  the  adraission  of  l-'reiburg  and 
Solothom  (1481),'Bas!o  (1501).  SclmfThausen  (15tU) 
and  Appenzell  (1513)  the  Confederacy  reached  the 
number  of  thirteen  cantons  at  which  it  remained  for 
many  years.  By  this  time  it  was  recognized  aa  a  prac- 
tically independent  state,  courted  by  the  great  powers 
of  Kurope.  Allied  to  this  German  Confederacy  were 
two  liomancc-Hpeaking  states  of  a  similar  nature, 
Conft'deraoics  of  tlie  Valais  and  of  the  Grisoiis. 

The  Swiss  were  then  the  on©  free  people  of  Europe. 
Bepublican  government  by  popular  magistratcH  pn'- 
vailed  in  all  the  cantons.  Liberty  was  not  quite  dui 
cratic,  for  the  cantons  ruled  Heveral  subject  provint 
and  in  the  cities  a  aomowhat  aristocratic  electorate 
hold  power;  nevertheless  there  was  no  stale  in  Europe 
approaching  the  Swiss  in  self-government.  Thongh 
tbey  were  geaerall>'  accounted  the  best  soldiers  of  tho 
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day,  their  militaiy  valor  did  not  redound  to  their  own 
advantage,  for  the  hardy  peasantry  yielded  to  the  soli- 
citatioDs  of  the  great  powers  around  them  to  enter 
into  foreign,  mercenary  service.  The  influential  men, 
especially  the  priests,  took  pensions  from  the  pope 
or  from  France  or  from  other  princes,  in  return  for 
their  labors  in  recruiting.  The  system  was  a  bad  one 
for  both  sides.  Swiss  politics  were  corrupted  and  the 
land  drained  of  its  strongest  men ;  ^vhc^cas  the  princes 
who  hired  the  mercenaries  often  found  to  their  cost 
that  such  soldiers  were  not  only  the  most  formidable  to 
their  enemies  but  also  the  most  troublesome  to  tliem- 
selves,  always  on  the  point  of  mutiny  for  more  pay  and 
plunder.  The  Swiss  were  beginning  to  see  the  evils  of 
the  system,  and  prohibited  the  taking  of  pensions  in 
1503,  though  this  law  remained  largely  a  dead  letter.  f?l^ 
The  reputation  of  the  mountaineers  suffered  a  blow  in  isis  ' 
their  defeat  by  the  French  at  Slarignauo,  followed  by  a 
treaty  with  France,  intended  by  that  power  to  make 
Switzerland  a  permanent  dependency  in  return  for  a 
large  animal  subsidy  payable  to  each  of  the  tliirtecn 
cantons  and  to  the  Orisons  and  Vnlais  as  well.  The 
oomitr>' suffered  from  faction.  The  rural  or  "Forest" 
cantons  were  jealous  of  the  cities,  and  the  latter,  ospe- 
cially  Berne,  the  strongest,  pursued  selfish  policies  of 
individual  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  thtur  con- 
federates. 

As  everywhere  else,  the  cities  were  the  conter.s  of 
culture  and  of  social  movements.  Basic  was  famous 
for  its  university  and  for  the  great  priutinjr  house  of 
Froben.  Here  Albert  Diirer  had  stayod  for  a  wliilo 
(luring  his  wandering  years.  Hero  Sebastian  liraiit 
bad  studied  and  had  written  his  famous  satire.  Here 
the  great  Erasmus  had  come  to  publish  his  New  Testa- 
ment. 

But  the  Beformation  in  Switzerland  was  only  in  1521-9 
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part  a  child  of  humanism.    Nationalism  played  its  r61 
in  tiie  revolt  from  Home,  mcmoricH  of  couiioilti  liugcrfr 
at  Constance  and  Baslo,  and  the  desire  for  a  purer 
ligton  made  itself  felt  among  the  more  eanipst.    Swit- 
zerland had  at  least  one  great  fihrine,  tlmt  of  EinHio- 
'deln;  to  her  Virgin  many  pilgrims  came  yearly  in 
hopes  of  the  plenary  indulgence,  expressly  promising 
forgiveness  of  both  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin.    Bern 
was  the  theater  of  one  of  the  most  reverberating  scan 
dais  enacted  by  the  contemporary  church.    A  passion- 
ately contested  theological  issue  of  the  day  was  whetlitTi 
the  Virgin  had  been  immacnlately  conceived.    This 
vas  denied  by  the  Dominicans  and  aHsertcd  by  the 
Franciscans.    Some  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  friary 
at  Reme  thought  tiiat  the  best  way  to  settle  the  affair 
was  to  have  a  direct  revelation.     For  their  fraudulent 
purposes   they   conspired   with  John   Jetaer,   a  lay 
brother    admitted    in    15t)G,    who    died    after    1520, 
Whether  ns  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  others,  or  as  an  im 
poster,  .Ictzcr  produced  a  series  of  bogus  api>aritions. 
bringing  the  Virgin  on  the  stage  and  making  her  giv 
details  of  her  conception  sufiBcienlly  gross  to  sho 
that  it  took  plaee  in  the  ordinary',  and  not  in  the  im 
maculate,  manner.    When  the  fraud  was  at  last  di 
covered  by  the  authorities,  four  of  the  Dominicans 
involved  were  burnt  at  the  stpkc. 

But  the  vague  forces  of  discontent  might  never  havo 
crystallized  into  a  dcflnito  movement  rave  for  the 
leadership  of  Ulrich  Zwingli,  Ho  was  horn,  January 
1,  14y-l,  on  the  Toggonburg,  amidst  the  lofty  moun- 
tains, breathing  the  atmospliere  of  freedom  and  beauty 
from  the  lirst.  As  he  wandered  in  the  wild  passes  h« 
noticed  how  the  marmots  sot  a  sentrj*  to  warn  them  of 
danger,  and  how  the  s<iuirrel  crossed  the  stream  o 
a  chip.  When  he  returned  to  the  home  of  hia 
a  local  magistrate  in  easy  circumstances,  he 
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Btirringf  tales  of  Sviss  freedom  and  Swiss  valor  thai 
planted  in  hia  sonl  a  deep  love  of  his  native  land.  The 
«jfeligion  he  learned  was  good  Catholic;  and  the  ele- 
ment of  popular  snperstition  in  it  was  far  less  weird 
and  terrible  than  in  Northern  Germany.  He  remem- 
bered one  little  tale  told  him  by  his  grandmother,  how 
the  Lord  Ood  and  Peter  slept  together  in  the  same 
bed,  and  were  wakened  each  morning  by  the  honse- 
keeper  coming  in  and  polling  the  hair  of  the  oatside 
man. 

Education  began  early  under  the  tuition  of  an  uncle, 
the  parish  priest.  At  ten  Ulrich  was  sent  to  Basle 
to  study.  Here  he  progressed  well,  becoming  the  head 
scholar,  and  here  he  developed  a  love  of  mnsic  and  con- 
siderable skill  in  it  Later  he  went  to  school  at  Berne, 
where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  some  friars  who 
tried  to  guide  him  into  their  cloister,  an  effort  appar- 
ently frustrated  by  his  father.  In  the  autumn  of 
1498  he  matriculated  at  Vienna.  For  some  unknown 
cause  he  was  suspended  soon  afterwards,  but  was 
readmitted  in  the  spring  of  1500.  Two  years  later 
he  went  to  Basle,  where  he  completed  his  studios  by  1S06 
taking  the  master's  degree.  While  here  he  taught 
lidiool  for  a  while.  Theology  apparently  interested 
him  little ;  his  passion  was  for  the  humanities,  and  his  ^^ 
idol  was  Erasmus.  Only  in  1513  did  he  begin  to  learn 
Greek. 

If,  at  twenty-two,  before  he  had  reached  the  canon- 
ical age,  Zwingli  took  orders,  and  became  parish  priest 
at  Glarus,  it  was  less  because  of  any  deep  religious 
interest  than  becanse  he  found  in  the  clerical  calling 
the  best  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  K-tlors' 
He  was  helped  financially  by  a  pn{>a1  ponsioii  of  fifty 
gulden  per  annum.  His  first  published  wurk  was  a 
fable.  The  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  fox  (the  Em-  *sio 
peror,  France,  and  Venice)  try  to  drive  the  ox  (Swit- 
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z«r1and)  ont  of  his  pastnre,  bat  arc  frnntrated  by  thuj 
herdsraan  (tlie  pope).    The  samo  tpiidencies — papal,| 

\  patriotic,  and  polilical — are  shown  in  his  second  book, 
nil  account  of  the  relations  b*':twpeii  the  Swiss  and 
French,  and  in  The  Ijihyrinth,  an  alle^oricnl  poem. 
The  various  nations  appear  aj^in  as  animals,  but  the 
hero,  Theseus,  is  a  patriot  guided  by  the  Ariadne 
thread  of  reason,  white  he  is  vnnquiHhing  the  mon-j 
stors  of  sin,  shame,  and  vice.  ZwinjjU's  natural  inter- 
est in  politics  was  nourished  by  his  experiences  as  field 
chaplain  of  the  Swiss  forces  at  the  battles  of  Novara 
and  Marignano. 

Was  ho  already  a  KeformerT  Not  in  the  later  sense 
of  the  word,  but  he  was  a  disciple  of  Erasmus.  Capito 
wrote  to  nuUingor  in  J536:  "Wliile  lather  was  in  the 
heniiltnge  and  had  not  yot  emerged  into  the  Ugbt,, 
Zwingli  and  I  took  counsel  how  to  cast  down  the  pof 
For  then  our  judgment  was  maturing  under  the  indn- 
ence  of  KniKmusV  society  ami  by  rending  good  au-j 
thors."  Though  Capito  ovor-estiraated  the  oppo»itioi 
of  the  young  Swiss  to  the  papacy,  he  was  right  in  other 
respects.  Zwingti's  enthusiafira  for  the  prince  of  hu- 
manists, perfectly  evident  in  his  notes  on  St.  Pattl,1 
siimuUitcd  him  to  visit  the  older  scholar  at  Basle  in 
the  spring  of  1516.  Tbcir  correspondence  began  nt 
(he  same  time.    Is  it  not  notable  that  in  The  Labyrinth 

I  the  thread  of  Ariadne  is  not  religion,  but  roasonT^ 
His  religions  ideal,  as  shown  by  his  notes  on  St  Paul 
was  at  this  time  the  Erasmian  one  of  an  ethical,  un-' 
dogmatic  faith.    He  interpreted  the  Apostle  by  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  by  Plato.    He  was  sliU  a 
good  Catholic,  without  a  thought  of  breaking  awa] 
from  the  church. 

From  ninrHs  Zwingli  was  called  to  Einsiedeln,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.    Here  ho  saw  the  euper- 

j  stitious  absurdities  mocked  by  Eraamos.    Here,  too, 
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he   first   oBme   into  contact   with   indnl^nces,   sold 
throughout  Switzerland  br  Bernard  Samson,  a  Milan- 
ese Frandscan.    Zwingli  did  not  attack  them  with  the 
impassioned  zeal  of  Lather,  but  ridiculed  them  as  "a 
comedy."    His  position  did  not  alienate  him  from  the  ScpicmW 
I>apal  antboritiea,  for  he  applied  for,  and  received,  ^"'^'^ 
the  appointment  of  papal  acolyte.    How  little  serions 
was  his  life  at  this  time  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  he  openly  confessed  that  he  was  living  in  on-rL^Cr 
chastity  and  even  joked  about  it. 

Notwithstanding  his  peccadillos,  as  he  evidently  re- 
garded them,  high  hopes  were  conceived  of  his  abili- 
ties and  independence  of  character.  When  a  priest 
was  wanted  at  Zurich,  Zwingli  applied  for  the  posi-  J^nMryi, 
tion  and,  after  Btrennons  canvassing,  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it 

Soon  after  this  came  the  turning-point  in  Zwingli 's 
life,  making  of  the  rather  worldly  young  man  an 
earnest   apostle.    Two    causes    contributed    to    this. 
The  iirst  was  the  plague.    Zwingli  was  taken  sick  in 
September  and  remained  in  a  critical  condition  for 
many  months.     As  is  so  often  the  case,  sufTorlng  and 
the  fear  of  death  made  the  claims  of  the  other  world 
so  terribly  real  to  him  that,  for  the  first  time,  ho  cried 
unto  God  from  the  depths,  and  consecrated  his  life  to 
service  of  his  Saviour. 
The   second  influence  that  decided  and   tlccponed  isw 
V   Zwingli's  life  was  that  of  Luther.    He  first  nu'iiti'His 
^   him  in  1519,  and  from  that  time  forth,  often.     All  hia 
^  works  and  all  his  acts  thereafter  show  tlie  impross  of 
the  Wittenbei^  professor.     Though  Zwiiijrli  liiniself 
sturdily  asserted  tbat  he  preached  the  frosjiol  before 
he  heard  of  Luther,  and  that  he  leanioil  his  wlinh-  doc- 
trine direct  from  the  Bible,  he  det-civt'd  liinisflf.  as 
many  men  do,  in  over-estimating  his  own  ori^iiinlity. 
He  was  truly  able  to  say  that  he  had  formulated  some 
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of  his  ideas,  in  dependence  on  ErnHmoR,  before  he, 
hcurd  oC  tbc  Saxon;  and  he  Ktill  retained  bis  capacit 
for  private  judgment  afterwards.    He  never  followed] 
any  iniin  slavishly,  and  in  some  roHpocta  he  wbh  more 
radical  than  Luther;  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  ho, 
was  deeply  indebted  to  the  great  German. 

SiiRTiificantiy  enough,  the  first  real  conllict  broke  ont' 
at  Zurich  curly  in  l.'J2i).  Zwmgli  preached  against 
Jfosting  and  monasticism,  and  put  forward  tlie  thesis 
that  the  gospel  alone  should  bo  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  Ho  suoc*'eded  in  carrj'ing  through  it  prac- 
tical refomi  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  but  was  obliged 
to  compromise  on  fasting.  Soon  afterwards  Zurich 
renonnced  obedience  to  tho  bishoj).  The  Forest  Can- 
tons, already  jealous  of  tiie  prosperity  of  the  cities,^ 
endeavored  to  intervene,  but  were  warned  by  Zwingli 
not  to  appeal  to  war,  as  it  was  an  Qnebristian  thing. 
Opposition  only  drove  his  reforming  zoul  to  furthei 
efforts. 

In  the  spring  of  1522  Zwingli  formed  with  Anna 
Eeinhard  Meyer  a  union  which  he  kept  secret  for  tw< 
years,  when  tie  ninrriiHl  her  in  clmrch.  In  the  marj 
riage  itself,  though  it  was  by  no  meats  unhappy,  there 
was  something  lacking  of  fine  feeling  and  of  perfect 
love. 

As  the  reform  progressed,  the  need  of  clarificatioii 
was  felt.    This  was  brought  about  by  the  favorite 
method  of  that  day,  a  disputation.    The  Catholics  tried 
in  vain  to  prevent  it,  and  it  was  actniilly  held  in  Jan- 
uary, 1I>2.'J,  on  67  theses  drawn  up  by  Zwingii.     Ilore,, 
as  so  often,  it  was  found  that  the  battle  was  half  woi 
when  the  innovators  were  heard.    They  themselves' 
attributed  this  to  the  excellence  of  their  cause;  bntj; 
without  disparaging  that,  it  mnet  be  said  that,  as  the 
psychology  of  advertising  has  shown,  any  thesis  pre* 
sented  with  sufficient  force  to  catoli  the  public  ear,  ii 
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Biire  to  wmaoertam  number  of  adherents.  The  Town  *^^^ 
Conncil  of  Zurich  ordered  the  abolition  of  images  and  /^ 
of  the  mass.  The  opposition  of  the  cathedral  chapter 
considerably  delayed  the  realization  of  this  pro* 
gram.  In  December  the  Council  was  obliged  to  con- 
cede further  discussion.  It  was  not  until  Wednes- 
^7t  April  12,  1525,  that  mass  was  said  for  the  last 
time  in  Zurich.  Its  place  was  immediately  taken,  the 
next  day.  Maundy  Thursday,  by  a  simple  communion 
service.  At  the  same  time  the  last  of  the  convents  were 
suppressed,  or  put  in  a  condition  asRuring  their  event- 
ual extinction.  Other  reforms  included  the  abolition 
of  pn>cessions,  of  confirmation  and  of  extreme  unction. 
With  homely  caution,  a  large  number  of  simple  souls 
had  this  administered  to  them  just  before  the  time 
allotted  for  its  last  celebration.  Organs  were  taken 
out  of  the  churches,  and  regular  lectures  on  the  Bible 
given. 

Alarmed  by  these  Innovations  the  five  original  can- 
tons,— Unterwalden,  Uri,  Schwj-z,  Lucerne  and  Zug, — 
formed  a  league  in  1624  to  suppress  the  "Hussite, 
Lutheran,  and  Zwinglian  horegies."  For  a  time  it 
looked  like  war.  Z\ringli  and  his  advisers  drew  up  a 
remarkably  thorough  plan  of  campaign,  including  a 
method  of  securing  allies,  many  military  details,  and 
an  ample  provision  for  prayer  for  victor}'.  War, 
however,  was  averted  by  the  mediation  of  Benie  as  a 
friend  of  Zurich,  and  the  complete  religious  autonomy 
of  each  canton  was  guaranteed. 

The  Swiss  Reformation  had  to  run  the  same  coarse    ■ 
of  separation  from  the  humanists  and  radicals,  and  of    I 
schism,  as  did  the  German  movoiiioiit.     Though  Kras-     ' 
mas  was  a  little  closer  to  the  Swiss  than  he  had  been 
to  the  Saxon  Reformers,  he  was  alienated  by  the  out- 
rageous taunts  of  some  of  them  and  by  the  equally  un- 
warranted attempts  of  others  to  show  that  he  agreed 
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witli  llicm.  "Tbey  fnlscly  will  themselveB  evangoUJ 
cal,"  lio  opined,  "for  Uicy  sook  ouly  two  tilings:  m 
salary  and  a  wifo."  1 

Then  camp  thi'  hrc-ak  with  Luther,  of  which   tliei 
story  has  iiln-ndy  hcen  told.    The  division  wa.s  causedJ 
neither  by  jeoUmsy,  nor  by  the  one  doctrine — that  ofl 
tlio  real  prewnco — on  which  it  was  nominally  fonKbt. 
Thenj  was  in  reality  a  wide  differenoo  between  tlio. 
(wo  typos  of  thought.    The  Kaxon  wa«  both  a  tnysti<q 
and  a  schoolman;  to  liim  religion  waa  all  in  all  and 
dogma  a  large  part  of  rclii;ion.    Zwiiij^Ii  approac]ied| 
the  pri»t)k'in  of  salvation  from  a  less  personal,  ccrJ 
jtainly  from  a  less  agonized,  and  from  a  more  legala 
liberal,  empiric  standpoint.    Uo  felt  for  liberty  and 
V^  for  the  value  of  common  action  in  the  state.    He  in-j 
tor(>rcte<l  the  Bible  by  reason;  Luther  placed  bis  rea^ 
son  under  the  tuition  of  the  Bible  in  itti  apparent  mean- 

i"S-  I 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Anabaptists — thosM 
Uolshoviki  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  first  Icaderu 
appeared  at  Zurich  and  were  for  a  while  bosom  f  riondq 
of  Zwinjrli.  Bnl  a  parting  of  the  ways  was  inevitable, 
for  the  himmuisl  could  have  little  sympathy  with  an 
uncultured  and  ignorant  group — sucli  they  were,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  tliat  a  few  leaders  were  universitj™ 
graduates — and  the  Htatesman  could  not  admit  in  liin 
categories  a  purpose  that  was  sectarian  as  againsn 
the  state  church,  and  demoenitic  as  against  tbe  exiatJ 
ing  arirttwracy.  I 

Ilis  first  work  against  them  sbows  how  he  was  toral 
between  his  desire  to  make  the  Bible  his  only  gnide 
and  the  necessity  of  oompromicinp  with  the  prevailinjJ 
polity.    As  he  waB  unable  to  condemn  his  opponents' 
on  any  consistent  grounds  ho  was  obliged  to  prefer 
against  them  two  charges  that  were   false,  though 
probably   believed   true   by   himself.    As  they   were 
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ascetics  in  Bome  particularH  he  branded  them  as  mon- 
astic; for  their  social  program  he  oallcd  them  eedi- 
tions. 

The  snppreesion  of  the  Peasants'  Revolt  had  the 
eflfect  in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere,  of  causing  the  poor 
and  oppressed  to  lose  heart,  and  of  alienating  thera 
from  the  eanse  of  the  official  Protestant  churclies.  A 
disputation  with  the  Anabaptist  leaders  was  held  at  ^^''?^'' 
Zurich;  they  were  declared  refuted,  and  the  council 
passed  an  order  for  all  unbaptized  children  to  be 
christened  within  a  week.  The  leaders  were  arrested 
and  tried;  Zwingli  bearing  testimony  that  they  advo- 
cated communism,  which  he  considered  wrong  as  the 
Bible's  injunction  not  to  steal  implied  the  right  of 
private  property.  The  Anabaptists  denied  that  they 
were  communists,  bat  the  leaders  were  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  some  were  fined  and  others  banished. 
As  persecuting  measures  almost  always  increase  in 
severity,  it  was  not  long  before  the  death  penalty  was 
denounced  against  the  sectaries,  and  actually  applied. 
In  a  polemic  against  the  new  sect  entitled  hi  Cata-  J"'t.  1527 
baptistantm  Strophas  Elenchvs,  Zwingli's  only  argu- 
ment is  a  criticism  of  some  inconsistencies  in  the  Ana- 
baptists' biblicism;  his  final  appeal  is  to  force.  His 
strife  with  them  was  harder  than  his  battle  with  Home. 
It  seems  that  the  reformer  fears  no  one  so  much  as 
him  who  carries  the  reformer's  own  principles  to 
lengths  that  the  originator  (lisapproves.  Zwingli  .^aw 
in  the  fearless  fanatics  men  prepared  to  act  in  pr)litioal 
and  social  matters  as  he  had  done  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs; he  dreaded  anarchy  or,  at  least,  snlivcrsifin  of 
the  polity  he  preferred,  and,  like  all  the  other  nun  of 
his  age,  he  branded  heresy  as  rebellion  and  punished 
it  as  crime. 

By  this  time  Zurich  had  become  a  theocrary  nf  the   Theocracr 
same  tyraimical  type  as  that  later  made  famous  by 
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Geneva.  Zwingli  took  the  position  of  an  Old  Ti 
mont  prophet,  stiborditiating  stale  to  clmrcli.  At  first 
he  had  agreed  wiUi  the  AnabnptiHts  in  sepnrati 
(thcorotioally)  church  nml  sl«to.  But  ho  soou  tsirae 
believe  that,  thongh  true  Christians  might  need  no 
goveniment,  it  was  necessary  to  control  the  wicked, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  favored  an  aristonratic  polity. 
All  matters  of  morals  were  strictly  regulated,  ttevero 
Iawi>  being  pansed  against  taverns  nnd  gambling.  The 
inhahilanta  were  forced  to  attend  church.  After  tlie 
suppression  of  the  Catholic*  and  the  radicals,  there 
developed  two  parlies  just  as  later  in  Geneva,  the 
Evangelical  and  the  Indifferent,  the  policy  of  the  latter 
being  one  of  more  freedom,  or  laxity,  in  discipline, 
and  in  general  a  preference  of  political  to  religious 
cuds. 

Tlie  Roformalion  had  now  established  itself  in  other 
cities  of  Qernmn  Switi^erlaiu].  Oeoolampadius  coming 
to  Basle  nn  the  bearer  of  Kvan^elienl  idens,  won  sat^^ 
success  that  soon  the  bishop  was  deprived  of  nuthopf^B 
ity,  two  disputations  with  the  Catholics  were  held,  and 
the  monasteries  abiOished.  Occolampadius,  after  tak- 
ing couiusol  with  Zwingli  on  the  best  means  of  sup- 
pressing Catholic  worship,  branded  the  mans  aa  nn  act 
worse  than  theft,  harlotr;',  adultery,  treason,  and  mur- 
der, called  a  meeting  of  the  town  council,  and  requested 
them  to  decree  the  abolition  of  Catholic  worship. 
Though  they  replied  that  every  man  should  be  free  to 
exercise  what  religion  he  like<I,  on  Good  Friday,  1B38, 
tlie  Prittustants  removed  the  images  from  Ocoolampa- 
dius's  church,  and  grumbled  because  their  enemies 
were  yet  tolerated.  Liberty  of  conscience  was  only 
assured  by  the  fairly  e<jnal  division  of  the  memWrship 
of  the  town  council.  On  Decemher  23,  1528,  two  hun^ 
dred  citizens  assembled  and  presentee^  a  petiti 
drawn  up  by  Occolampadius,  for  the  suppression 
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the  mass.  On  January  ti,  1529,  under  pressure  from 
the  ambassadors  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  the  town  coun- 
cil of  Basle  decreed  that  all  pastors  should  preach 
only  the  Word  of  God,  and  asked  them  to  assemble  for 
iDstructiou  on  thia  point.  The  compromise  suited  no 
one  and  on  February  8  the  long  prepared  revolution 
broke  out.  Under  pretence  that  the  Catholics  had 
disobeyed  the  last  decree,  a  Protestant  mob  sur- 
rounded the  town  hall,  planted  cannon,  and  forced  the 
wnneil  to  expel  the  twelve  Catholic  members,  mean- 
while destroying  church  pictures  and  statues.  "It 
was  indeed  a  spectacle  so  sad  to  the  superstitious," 
Oecolampadius  wrote  to  Capito,  "that  they  had  to 
weep  blood.  .  .  .  We  raged  against  the  idols,  and  the 
mass  died  of  sorrow." 

A  somewhat  similar  development  took  place  in 
Berne,  St.  Gall,  Schaffhausen,  and  Qlarus.  The  favor- 
ite instrument  for  arousing  popular  interest  and  sup- 
port was  the  disputation.  Such  an  one  was  held  at 
Baden  in  May  and  June,  1526.  Zwingli  declined  to 
take  part  in  this  and  the  Catholics  claimed  the  victory. 
This,  however,  did  them  rather  harm  than  good,  for 
the  public  felt  that  the  cards  had  been  stacked.  A  sim- 
ilar debate  at  Berne  in  1528  turned  that  city  completely 
to  the  Reformation.  A  synod  of  the  Swiss  Evangelical 
churches  was  formed  in  1527.  This  made  for  uni- 
formity. The  publication  of  the  Bible  in  a  translation 
by  Leo  Jud  and  others,  with  prefaces  by  Zwingli, 
proved  a  help  to  the  Evangelical  cause.  Tliis  trans-  1530 
lation  was  the  only  one  to  compete  at  all  successfully 
with  Luther's. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  Protestant  cantons  eu- 
coaragcd  them  to  carry  the  reform  by  force  in  all 
places  in  which  a  majority  was  in  favor  of  it.  Zwin- 
gli's  far-reaching  plans  included  an  alliance  with 
Hesse  and  with  Francis  I  to  whom  he  dedicated  Ills 
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two  most  important  thcolofirical  works,  True  and  False 
Udif/ion  and  An  Exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
The  Catholic  aintons  ri^plied  by  making  a  \engac  with 
Anstria.     AVar  socmod  imminont  and  Zwingli  was  so 
heartily  in  favor  of  it  thai  ho  throntenwl  n'Bignatioa_ 
if  Ziirioh  did  not  declare  war.    This  was  accordin^t^H 
done  on  June  8.    Thirty  thousand  Protestant  soldiers' 
marched  ajifainst  the  Catholic  cantons,  which,  without 
the  expectwl  aid  from  Austria,  were  able  to  put  only 
nine  thousand  men  into  the  field.    Seeing  themHelvoa 
hopelessly  outnumlwred,  the  Catholics  pmdontly  nego- 
tiated a  pence  withont  risking  a  battle.    The  terras  of 
this  first  Peace  of  Cappel  forced  the  Catholics  to  re- 
Sionncc  the  alliance  with  Austria,  and  to  allow  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  in  each  caulon  to  decide  the  religion 
they  would  follow.    Tuleration  for  Protestants  w. 
provided  for  in  Catholic  cantons,  though  tolonition 
the  old  religion  was  denied  in  the  Kvangelieal  cantons. 

TliiK  peace  marked  the  height  of  Zwingli's  powi 
Ho  continued  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms  with  Lulh 
and  he  sent  missionaries  into  Geneva  to  win  it  to  his 
cause  and  to  the  Confederacy.    The  Catholic  cjuitons, 
stung  to  the  quick,  again  sought  aid  from  Austria  and 
rflisod  another  and  hetlor  army.     ZwingH  heard  of  this 
and  advocated  u  swift  blow  to  prevent  it — the  "of- 
fen.sive  defence."    Berne  refused  to  join  Zurich  in  this 
aggression,  but  agreed  to  bring  pressure  to  hear  on 
Catholics  by  proclaiming  a  blockade  of  their  f  rontie 
An  army  was  pfL-pared  by  the  Forest  Cantons, 
IJenie,  who-se  entirely  seltish  policy  was  more  diaa 
trous  to  the  Kvangelicat  cause  than  was  the  hustilit)^ 
of  the  league,  still  refused  to  engage  in  war.    Zaricfa 
was  therefore  obliged  to  meet  it  alone.    An  army  of 
only   two  thousand  Zurichers   marched  out,  accom- 
panied by  Zwingli  as  field  chaplain.     Kight  thousand 
Catholio  troops  attacked,  utterly  defeated  them,  and 
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killed  many  on  the  field   of  battle.    Zwinsli,  who,  Jg^^'^V" 
thongh  a  non-«ombatant,  was  armed,  was  wounded  and 
Ipft  on  the  field.    Later  he  was  recognized  by  enemies, 
killed,  and  his  body  bnmed  as  that  of  a  heretic. 

The  defeat  was  a  disaster  to  Protestant  Switzer- 
land not  80  mnch  on  account  of  the  tenns  of  peace, 
which  were  moderate,  as  because  of  the  loss  of  pres- 
tige and  above  all  of  the  preat  leader.  His  spirit, 
however,  continued  to  inspire  his  followers,  and  lived 
in  the  Beformed  Chnrch.  Indeed  it  has  been  said, 
Ihoagh  with  exaggeration,  that  Calvin  only  gave  his 
name  to  the  chnrch  founded  by  Zwin^li,  just  as  Amer- 
icna  gave  his  name  to  the  continent  discovered  by  Co- 
Inmbns.  In  many  respects  Zwingli  was  the  most  lib- 
eral of  the  Beformera.  In  his  last  work  he  expressed  >— 
the  belief  that  in  heaven  would  be  saved  not  only 
ChristianB  and  the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament  but 
also  "Hercnles,  Thescns,  Socrates,  Aristides,  An- 
tigonoB,  Numa,  Camillas,  the  Catos  and  Scipios.  .  .  . 
In  a  word  no  good  man  has  ever  existed,  nor  sliall 
there  exist  a  holy  mind,  a  faithful  soul,  from  ihc  very 
foundation  of  the  world  to  its  consummation,  -whom 
you  will  not  see  there  with  God."  Xcvertholcss, 
Zwingli  was  a  persecutor  and  was  bound  by  many  of 
the  dogmatic  prepossessions  of  his  time.  But  his  re- 
ligion had  in  it  leas  of  miracle  and  more  of  reason  i^  \ 
than  that  of  any  other  founder  of  a  church  in  the  isb:- 
teenth  centniy.  He  was  a  statesman,  and  more  will- 
ing to  tmst  the  people  than  were  his  contemporaries, 
bnt  yet  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  country  to  his 
creed. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  so  many  of  its 
leading  citizens  in  the  battle  of  Cappol,  Zurich  was 
reduced  to  impotence  and  despair.  Xor  was  she  much 
comforted  or  assisted  by  her  neighbors.  Occolampa- 
dios  died  bot  a  few  weeks  after  his  friend ;  while  Lu- 
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tlipr  and  RrasmnB  sang  paeans  of  triumph  ovor  t 
prostration  of  their  rivals.  Even  Calvin  considered  it 
a  jmlgment  of  Ood.  Gradually  by  her  omi  strongth 
Zurich  won  hvr  way  hack  t«  peace  and  a  cortiiin  in- 
fluence. Zwingli's  follower,  Ilenrj-  Bullingor,  the  son 
of  a  prioHt,  was  n  rcmarkahlo  man.  He  not  only  built 
up  his  own  city  but  his  active  corrOKpondonce  with 
Protestants  of  all  countrios  did  a  great  deal  to  spread 
the  cause  of  (he  Kvangclieal  rcligioD.  In  conjunoti 
with  Myconius,  he  drew  up  the  first  Swiss  confessi 
accepted  by  Zurich,  Bcnie,  Basle,  Schaffliausen, 
Oall,  Miilhausen  and  Riel;  and  later  he  inade 
agreement  with  Ciilvin  known  ux  the  Consensujt  Ti 
gurinuH.  In  this  the  Zwingliau  and  Calvinistio  doc- 
trines of  the  eucharist  were  harmonized  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. But  while  the  former  decreased  the  latter  in- 
creased, and  Geneva  took  the  place  of  Zurich  aa  the 
metropolis  of  the  Beformcd  faith. 

1 2.  ^uvix 

On  January  15,  1527,  Thomas  von  Hofen  wi 
Zwingli  frora  Geneva  that  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  exalt  the  gospel  in  that  city  but  that  he  knew  it 
would  he  vain,  for  there  were  seven  liundre<l  pries 
working  against  bim.  This  letter  gives  an  inalf 
inl«  the  methods  by  which  new  territory  was  evanj 
ized,  the  quarters  whence  came  the  new  influences, 
the  forces  with  which  they  had  to  contend. 

Among  the  early  mtssiuuaries  of  "the  gospel" 
French-speaking  lands,  one  of  the  most  energetic 
AVilliam  Farel.  lie  had  studied  at  Paris  iindv-r 
fevre  d'£taples,  and  was  converted  to  l.nthomnism  as 
early  as  1521.  He  went  first  to  Basle,  where  he  learned 
to  know  Erasmus.  Far  from  showing  respect  to  tho 
older  and  more  famous  man,  he  scornfully  told  him  to 
his  face  that  Frobcn's  wife  knew  more  theology  tlian 
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did  he.  Erasmus's  resentment  showed  itself  in  the 
nickname  Fhalllcas  that  he  fastened  on  his  antag- 
onist. From  Basle  Farel  went  to  Montbeliard  and 
Aigle,  preaching  fearlessly  but  so  fiercely  that  his 
friend  OeoolampadiuB  warned  him  to  remember  rather 
to  teach  than  to  curse.  After  attending  the  disputa-  ^^^ 
tion  at  Berne  he  evangelized  western  Switzerland.  His 
methods  may  be  learned  from  his  work  at  Valangin 
on  August  15,  1530.  He  attended  a  mass,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  went  up  to  the  priest,  tore  the  host  for- 
cibly from  his  hands,  and  said  to  the  people:  "This 
is  not  the  God  whom  you  worship:  he  is  above  in 
heaven,  even  in  the  majesty  of  the  Father."  In  1532 
he  went  to  Geneva.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  ho  narrowly  escaped  lynch- 
ing, he  made  a  great  impression.  His  red  hair  aud 
hot  temper  evidently  had  their  uses. 

The  Beformer  of  French  Switzerland  was  not  des-  Ca'"". 
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tiDed  to  be  Farel,  however,  but  John  Calvin.  Bom 
at  Noyon,  Picardy,  his  mother  died  early  and  his  fa- 
ther, who  did  not  care  for  children,  sent  him  to  tlie 
honse  of  an  aristocratic  friend  to  be  reared.  In  this 
environment  he  acquired  the  distinguished  manners 
and  the  hauteur  for  which  ho  was  noted.  AVhen 
John  was  six  years  old  his  father,  Gerard,  had  him 
appointed  to  a  benefice  just  as  nowadays  he  mij^ht 
have  got  him  a  scholarship.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
Gerard's  influence  procured  for  Jiis  son  another  of 
these  ecclesiastical  livings  and  two  years  later  this 
was  exchanged  for  a  more  lucrative  one  to  enable  the 
boy  to  go  to  Paris.  Here  for  some  years,  at  tlie  t'ol- 
lege  of  ^[ontaign,  Calvin  studied  scliohistic  phihisophy 
and  theology  under  Noel  Beda,  a  medieval  h)git:- 
cbopper  and  schoolman  by  tenii)enuuent.  At  the  uni- 
versity Calvin  won  from  his  IVlluws  tlic  sobriquet  of 
"the  accusative  case,"  on  account  ul'  his  censori()Us 
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and  faalt-finding  dispoRition.  At  his  father's  wisP 
John  changed  from  theology  to  law^  For  a  time  he 
studied  at  the  anivcrsitics  of  Orleana  and  Boarges. 
At  Orleans  he  came  under  the  influence  of  two  Prot- 
eatanta,  OUvotan  -and  the  German  Mclchior  Vohnar. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1531,  he  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  hnmanitics.  His  first  work,  a  com- 
mentary on  Seneca's  De  Cleme»tM,  witnesses  his  wide 
reading,  his  excellent  Latin  style,  and  his  ethical 
t«rests. 

It  was  apparently  throngh  the  humanists  Eraemns 
and  Lefevre  that  he  was  led  to  the  stndy  of  the  Bible 
and  of  Luther's  writings.  Probably  in  the  fall  of 
1533  he  experienced  a  "conversion"  SQoh  as  stands 
at  the  head  of  many  a  religious  career.  A  sudden 
beam  of  light,  he  says,  came  to  him  at  this  time  from 
God,  putting  him  to  the  proof  and  shomng  him  in 
how  deep  an  abyss  of  error  and  of  filth  he  had  been 
living.  lie  thereupon  abandoned  his  former  Ufe  wi^H 
tears.  '^M 

In  the  spring  of  1534  Calvin  gave  up  the  sinocnre 
boiicfices  he  had  held,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
left  France  because  of  the  growing  persecution,  for 
he  had  already  rendered  himself  suspect.    After  va- 
rious wanderings  he  reached  Basle,  whore  he  pnb- 
liwhed  the  first  edition  of  his  Ittstitutes  of  Ike  Chris- 
tian Reliffion.    It  was  dedicated,  like  two  of  Zwingli^ 
works,  to  Francis  I,  with  a  strong  plea  for  the  n4^| 
faith.    It  was,  nevertheless,  condenmed  aud  bunit  pubT^ 
lidy  in  France  in  l.')42.     Originally  written  in  1-ivliii 
it  was  trauslatt'd  by  the  autlior  into  French  in  ir>4!, 
and  reissued  from  lime  to  time  in  continually  larger 
editions,  the  final  one,  of  155',),  being  five  times 
bulky    as    the   first   impression.    The   thought,    I 
though  not  fundamentally  changed,  was  i-earrangod 
aud  developed.    Only  iu  the  redaction  of  1541 
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predestiiutioti  made  perfectly  clear.  TI.c  first  edi--^ 
tion,  like  Luther's  catechism,  took  up  in  order  the 
Decalo^e,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  aud  the  Sac- 
ramentB.  To  this  was  added  a  section  on  Christian 
liberty,  the  power  of  the  charch,  and  civil  govcniment. 
In  the  last  edition  the  arrangement  followed  en- 
tirely the  order  of  articles  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  all 
the  other  matter  being  digested  in  its  relation  to  faith. 

In  the  lustitutes  Calvin  succeeded  in  summing  up  Aiyitem 
the  whole  of  Protestant  Christian  doctrine  and  prac-  *"**""*' 
tice.  It  is  a  work  of  enormous  labor  aud  thought. 
Its  ngid  logic,  comprehensiveness,  and  clarity  have 
secured  it  the  same  place  in  the  Protestant  Churches 
that  the  Summa  of  Aquinas  has  in  the  Itonian  theology. 
It  is  like  the  Summa  in  other  ways,  primarily  iu  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  derive  au  absolute,  unchangeable 
standard  of  dogma  from  promises  considered  iufal-^- 
lible.  Those  who  have  found  great  freshness  in  Cal- 
vin, a  new  life  and  a  new  realLsm,  can  do  so  only  in 
comparison  with  the  older  schoobnoii.  Calvin  simply 
veiit  over  their  ground,  introducinj;  into  thi'ir  phi- 
losophy all  the  connotations  that  three  ceuturios  of 
progress  had  made  necessary.  This  i.s  not  ileiiyiiig 
that  his  work  was  well  written  and  that  it  tilled  a 
need  urgently  felt  at  the  time.  Calvin  cultivated 
style,  both  French  aud  Latin,  with  great  care,  for  he 
saw  its  immense  utility  for  propaganda.  lie  studJL'd 
especially  brevity,  and  thought  that  he  carried  it  to 
an  extreme,  though  the  French  edition  of  the  Iii.-'litulvs 
fills  more  than  eight  hundred  htrgo  octavo  pages. 
However,  all  things  are  relative,  and  cinnparod  to 
many  other  theologians  Calvin  is  roally  eoiieite  and 
readable. 

There  is  not  one  original  thought  in  any  ol'  Calvin's 
works.  I  do  not  mean  "original"  iti  any  narrow 
senile,  for  to  the  searcher  for  sources  it  SL'enis  that 
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there  is  literally  nothing  new  under  the  Bun.    But 
t^ora  is  nothing  ia  Catviu  for  which  nmple  authority 
cannot  be  found  in  liia  prcdoccssora.    Bocognizing  thv 
Bible  as  hin  only  otnndard,  he  intcriirctcd  it  accord^ 
ing  to  the  new  ProleHtant  doctors.    Kirst  and  foro^^ 
iDost  bo  was  dependent  on  Luther,  and  to  an  extent 
that   eannot   be   exaggerated.    EBpociully    from    tbo 
Catechisms,  The  Bonttaf/e  of  the  Will,  and  The  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  of  the  Church,  Calvin  drew  all  hi 
principal  doctrines  even  to  details.    He  also  borrowed 
something  from  Bucer,  Krasnms  and  Schwcnckful 
as  well  as  from  three  writers  who  were  in  a  certa 
sense  bis  models.    Melanchthon 's  Commonplaces  i 
Theology,  Zwingli's   True  and  False  lielifiion,  ami 
Farol's  Brief  Instiuclion  in  ChrL<:iian  Failh  bad 
done  tentatively  what  he  now  did  finally. 
I     The  center  of  Calvin's  philosophy  was  God  as 
Almighty  Will,    llis  will  was  th<>  source  of  all  thi 
of  all  deeds,  of  all  fltandards  of  right  and  uTong  an 
of  all  happiness.    The  solo  purpose  of  the  universi 
and  the  sole  intent  of  its  Creator,  was  the  glorification 
of  tlie  Deity.    Man's  chief  end  was  "to  glorify  G 
and  enjoy  him  forever."    God  accompli »<ho4l  this  s«l 
exaltation  iu  all  things,  but  chiefly  througli  men,  h 
noblest  work,  and  ho  did  it  in  various  ways,  by 
salvation  of  some  and  the  damnation  of  others.    Ad^ 
bis  act  was  purely  arbitrary  ^  be  f<.iri.'kni-w  mid  pre- 
destined the  fate  of  ever>'  man  from  the  lie^nning; 
he  damned  and  saved  irrespective  of  foreseen  racriL 
*'Go<rs  eternal  decree"  Calvin  himself  called  "fright- 
ful."'   The  outward  sign  of  election   to  grace  hs 
thought  was  moral  bebi^tor,  and  iu  this  respect  h 
demanded  the  uttermost  from  himself  and  from  hi 
followers.     The  elect,  he  ihouglil^  were  certain  of  s 
vation.    The  hi^iest  virtue  was  faith,  a  mutter  mo 

1  "DnrrlUBi  Del  avUraun  lu>rrlbn»." 
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of  the  heart  than  of  the  renson.  The  divinity  of 
Christ,  Le  said,  was  apprclicntl-?d  by  Christian  expe- 
rience, not  by  speculation.  Reason  was  fallacious ;  left 
to  itself  the  human  spirit  "could  do  nothing  but  lose 
itself  in  infinite  error,  embroil  itself  in  difficulties  and 
fTTope  in  opaqne  darkness."  But  God  has  given  ns 
his  "Word,  infallible  and  inerrant,  something  that  "has 
flowed  from  his  very  mouth."  "We  can  only  seek 
God  in  his  Word,"  he  said,  "nor  think  of  him  other- 
wise than  according  to  his  "Word. ' ' 

Inevitably,  Calvin  sought  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  ripd 
moral  law  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  His  ethics  were 
an  elaborate  casuistry,  a  method  of  finding  the  proper 
rule  to  govern  the  particular  act.  He  preached  a  new 
legalism;  he  took  Scripture  as  the  Pharisees  took  the  LegKlim 
Law,  and  Luther's  sayings  as  they  took  the  Prophets, 
and  he  tttmed  tbem  all  into  stiff,  fixed  laws.  Thus  he 
crushed  the  glorious  autonomy  of  his  predecessor's 
ethical  principles.  It  was  Kant,  who  denied  all  Lu- 
ther's specific  beliefs,  but  who  developed  his  idea  of 
the  individual  conscience,  that  was  the  true  heir  of 
his  spirit,  not  Calvin  who  crushed  the  spirit  in  clal>- 
orating  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  letter.  In  precisely 
the  same  manner  Calvin  killed  Luther's  doctrine  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  T"  Cnlvin  Hip  church  was 
a  iiin'iHiMi'Mtji],  iiiintoriwtii  organization,  with  au  au- 
thoritative ministrj'.  The  Gorman  rebelled  against 
the  idea  of  thfi'cEnrch  as  such ;  the  Frenchman  !=imi)ly 
asked  what  was  the  true  church.  So  he  brou§iUt  back 
some  of  the  Picramcntal  miracle  of  baptism  and  the 
eocharist.  In  the  latter  he  reniaiiu'd  as  niodicval  as 
Lnthcr,  never  getting  beyond  the  question  of  the  nio<lc 
of  the  presence  of  tlie  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
bread  and  wine.  His  endeavor  to  nitiomilize  tlie  doc- 
trine of  Augsburg,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Zwlnglians,  had  disastrous  results.    Only  two  posi- 
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fions  wera  possible,  that  the  body  and  blood  wore  pret 
ent,  or  that  they  were  not.  By  oodoavoring  to  fine 
soroc  middle  gronnd  Calrin  nphcld  a  contradiction  in 
t^rniB:  the  elcmonts  were  mi^tt  and  yot  were  renUties; 
the  body  was  really  there  whou  the  bread  was  oaten 
by  a  believer,  but  really  not  there  when  the  same  bread 
was  eaten  by  an  inBdel.  The  presence  was  actual,  and 
yet  participation  could  only  occur  by  faith.  While 
rojectiiig  some  of  Luther's  explanations,  ("alvin  was 
undonblcdly  nearer  his  position  than  that  of  Zwingli, 
which  he  characterized  as  "profane." 

As  few  instrocted  and  thinking  person-s  now  accept 
the  conclusions  of  the  ImtHutcs,  it  is  natural  to  undci 
estimate  the  power  that  they  exercised  in  their  o\ 
day.  Tbe  book  was  the  most  effective  weapon  of  Prot 
estantism.  This  was  partly  because  of  the  style,  bu( 
iiopc  still  more  because  of  the  faiiltlesj)  lo^a  The  succesa 
of  an  argument  usually  depends  far  less  on  the  truth 
of  the  premises  than  on  the  validity  of  tho  reasoning:. 
And  the  premises  selected  by  Calvin  not  only  seemed_ 
natural  to  a  large  body  of  educated  European  opinioi 
of  his  time,  but  were  such  that  their  truth  or  falsity' 
was  vor>*  difficult  to  demonstrate  convincingly.  Cal- 
vin's system  has  been  overthrowii  not  by  direct  attack, 
but  by  the  flank,  in  science  as  in  war  tlie  most  elTectiv* 
way.  To  take  but  one  example  out  of  many  thai 
might  bo  given:  what  has  modern  criticism  made  of 
Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  inerrancy  of  ScriptaroT  Bat 
this  science  was  as  yet  all  bnt  nnknown:  biblical  exe- 
gesis there  was  in  plenty,  but  it  was  only  to  a  minute 
extent  hterary  and  historical!  it  was  almost  exch 
eively  philological  and  dogmatic. 

Calvin's  doctrine  of  tho  arbitrary  dealing  out  ol 
salvation  and  damnation  irrespective  of  merit  baa 
often  excited  a  moral  rather  than  an  intellectual  rsTtU- 
don.    To  his  true  followers,  indeed,  like  Jonathan  Ed- 
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-wards,  it  seems  "a  delightful  doctrine,  exceeding  Eternal 
bright,  pleasant  and  sweet."  But  many  men  agree  <i»™>*'«»' 
with  Gibbon  that  it  makes  God  a  cniel  and  capricions 
tyrant  and  with  William  James  that  it  is  Rovereignly 
irrational  and  mean.  Even  at  that  time  those  who 
said  that  a  man's  will  had  no  more  to  do  with  hiB<les- 
tlny  than  the  stick  in  a  man's  hand  could  choose  where 
to  strike  or  than  a  saddled  beast  could  choose  its  rider, 
aroused  an  intense  opposition.  Erasmus  argued  that 
damnation  given  for  inevitable  crimes  would  make 
God  nnjnst,  and  Thomas  More  blamed  Luther  for  call- 
ing God  the  cause  of  evil  and  for  saying  "God  doth 
damn  so  hnge  a  number  of  people  to  intolerable  tor- 
ments only  for  his  own  pleasure  and  for  his  own  deeds 
WTon^t  in  them  only  by  himself."  An  English  here- 
tic, Cole  of  Favereham,  said  that  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination was  meeter  for  devils  than  for  Christians. 
"The  God  of  Calvin,"  exclaimed  Jerome  Bolsec,  "is  a 
hypocrite,  a  liar,  perfidious,  unjust,  the  abetter  and 
patron  of  crimes,  and  worse  than  the  devil  himself." 
But  there  was  another  side  to  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion. There  was  a  certain  moral  grandeur  in  the  com- 
plete abandon  to  God  and  in  the  cimesfncss  that  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  all  to  his  will.  And  if  wo  judge  the 
tree  by  its  fruits,  at  its  best  it  brought  forth  a  strong 
and  good  race.  The  noble.st  examples  are  not  the  the- 
ologians, Calvin  and  Knox,  not  only  drunk  witli  Ood 
bnt  dragged  with  him,  much  les>i  politicinns  like  Ik-nry 
of  Navarre  and  William  of  Orange,  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  the  Puritnn.s  of  Eng- 
land, "the  choice  and  sifted  seed  wherewith  Gnd  sowed 
the  wildemess"  of  America.  These  men  ixirc  lhi;m- 
fielres  with  I  know  not  what  of  lofty  seriuu^ui'sr;,  and 
with  a  matchless  disdain  of  all  moi-tul  in-ril  and  all 
earthly  grandeur.  Beliering  tbeni^elvcri  clio.-'t--ii  vt-s- 
sels  and  elect  instruments  of  grace,  they  could  neither 
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be  8edoo(Hl  by  canml  pkasare  nor  awed  by  homan 
migfat.  Tonglit  that  they  were  kings  by  the  election  of 
God  and  priests  by  tho  iui  posit  ion  of  hiB  hands,  tJii-y 
dgapJHtMl  the  pnny  and  vicious  monarclis  of  this  earth,  j 
They  remained,  in  fact,  wliat  they  always  felt  them-^ 
selves  to  be,  an  elite,  "tlie  chotieu  few."  ^M 

Having  finished  his  great  work,  Calvin  ael  out  on  hi^^ 
wanderings  again.    For  a  time  ho  was  at  the  court 
of  the  s.vmpatlietic  Renee  do  Franco,  Dncbcss  of  For- 
rara.    When  persecution  broke  out  hero,  he  again  flin] 
northward,  and  came,  by  chance,  to  Geneva.     IIiti 
Farel  was  waging  an  unequal  fight  with  the  <ild  churol 
Needing  Calvin's  help  ho  wont  to  him  and  begged  his 
assietanco,  calling  on  Qo<t  to  curse  him  should  he  noi 
stay.    "Struck  with  terror,"  as  Calviu  himself  ooii 
fessed,  he  conseiitod  to  do  no. 

Beautifully   situated  on  the  blue  waters  of  Lak< 
Leniaii  in  full  view  of  Mont  BInnc,  Geneva  was  at  thi 
time  a  town  of  16,000  inhabitjint*!,  a  center  of  trad 
pleasure,  and  piety.    The  citizens  had  certain  libertie 
bat  wcro  under  the  rule  of  a  bishop.    Aa  this  person 
age  was  usually  elected  from  the  lums©  of  the  Duke  « 
Savoy,  Geneva  iiad  become  little  better  than  a  depend- 
ency of  that  state.    The  first  years  of  the  sixteen 
conturj'  had  been  turbulent.     The  bishop,  John,  had  at 
one  time  been  forced  to  abdicate  his  authority,  but 
later  bad   tried  to  resume  it,    Tbo  Archbishop   of 
Vicnne,  Geneva's  metropolitan,  had  then  excommuni 
oated  the  city  and  invited  Duke  flmrlos  III  of  Savo; 
to  punish  it.     The  citizens  rose  under  Bonivard,  r 
nouncod  the  authority  of  the  pope,  expelled  the  hisho 
and  broke  up  the  religions  houses.    To  gnard  againi 
the  vengeance  of  the  duke,  a  league  was  made  wit 
Bemo  and  Freiburg. 

On  October  2,  1532,  William  Farel  arrived  fr 
Berne.    At  Geneva  as  elsewhere  tumult  followed 
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preaching,  but  it  met  with  such  snccess  that  by  Jana- 
ary,  1534,  he  held  a  disputation  which  decided  the  city 
to   become   evangelical.    The   coancil   examined   the 
shrines  and  found  machinery  for  the  production  of  1535 
bogus  miracles;  provisionally  abolished  the  mass;  and  Mi?21, 
soon  after  formally  renounced  the  papal  religion.  ^** 

At  this  point  Calvin  arrived,  and  began  preaching 
and  organizing  at  once.    He  soon  aroused  opposition 
from  the  citizens,  galled  at  bis  strictness  and  perhaps 
jealous  of  a  foreigner.    The  elections  to  the  council  ^^'l?. 
went  against  him,  and  the  opposition  came  to  a  bead  Feb^iury, 
shortly   afterwards.    The   town    council    decided    to  i^ 
adopt  the  method  of  celebrating  the  eucharist  used  at 
Berne.    For  some  petty  reason  Calvin  and  Farcl  re- 
fused to  obey,  and  when  a  riot  broke  out  at  the  Lord's 
table,  the  council  expelled  them  from  the  city. 

Calvin  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  learned  to  know 
Bucer  and  republished  his  InMitules.  Here  be  mar- 
ried Idelctte  de  Bnre,  the  widow  of  an  Anabaptist,  Aubo«. 
who  was  never  in  strong  health  and  died,  probably  of 
consumption,  on  March  2!>,  1549.  Calvin's  married 
life  lacked  tenderness  and  joy.  The  storj'  that  he 
selected  his  wife  because  he  thought  that  by  reason  of 
her  want  of  beauty  she  would  not  distract  his  thoughts 
from  God,  is  not  well  founded,  but  it  does  illustrate 
his  attitude  towards  her.  The  one  or  more  children 
bom  of  the  union  died  in  infancy. 

Calvin  attended  the  Colloquy  at  Rntisbon,  in  the  re-  I54i 
suit  of  which  he  was  deeply  disappointed.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  not  lost  all  interest  in  Geneva. 
■When  Cardinal  Sadoicto  wrote,  in  the  most  polished 
Latin,  an  appeal  to  the  city  to  return  to  the  Eonian 
communion,  Calvin  answered  it.  The  party  opposed  f'Fi^?'**' 
to  him  discredited  itself  by  giving  up  the  city's  rights 
to  Berne,  and  was  therefore  ovcrthro\\'n.  The  per- 
plexities presenting  themselves  to  the  council  were  be- 
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yoiul  iho'iT  powers  to  solvi},  and  Hicj  felt  obliged 
recall  Calvin,  who  rctomed  t«  remain  lor  the  rest 
bis  life, 
craey  ]|i.s  poBition  was  80  Strong  that  lie  was  able  to  mat 
of  (Jcneva  a  city  afl^r  his  own  heart.  The  form  of. 
government  bo  caused  tu  prevail  waa  a  strict  theocrnc. 
The  clerR)'  of  the  eily  met  iu  a  body  known  as  tl 
Conffrofffttion,  a  "venerublc  corapany"  that  discuss 
and  prepared  Icgit^lation  for  the  conHidcnition  of  tl 
Consistory.  In  Ibis  larger  body,  he«ideB  the  cJorgy, 
the  laity  were  represented  by  twelve  elders  chosen  by 
tlie  council,  not  by  the  people  at  large.  The  stale  and 
church  were  tlius  completely  identified  in  a  highly  aria- 
tocrntic  polity. 

"The  office  of  the  Consiston.-  ja  to  keep  watch  on 
life  of  everyone."  Thus  briefly  was  expressed 
delegation  of  as  complete  powers  over  the  private  IJvi 
of  citizens  as  ever  bavo  been  granted  to  a  committ 
The  object  of  the  Ecclosinnlical  Ordinances  waa  to' 
create  a  society  of  saints.  The  Bible  was  adopted  as 
the  norm;  all  its  provisions  being  enforced  except  such 
Jewish  ceremonies  as  were  considered  alirajjaled  by 
the  N'ew  Testament.  The  city  was  divided  into  quar-, 
tors,  and  some  of  tbe  elders  visited  every  house  at  lea 
once  a  year  and  passed  in  review  the  whole  life,  a 
tioiis,  speech,  and  opinions  of  tbe  inmates.  Tbe  house: 
of  tbe  citizcnt;  were  made  of  glass;  and  tbe  vigilant 
eye  of  the  Consistory,  served  by  a  multitude  of  epics, 
was  on  them  all  the  time.  In  a  way  this  espionage  but 
took  the  place  of  the  Catholic  confessional.  A  joke,  a. 
gesture  was  enough  to  bring  a  man  under  suspicion. 
The  Klders  sat  as  a  regular  court,  bearing  complain 
and  examining  witnesses.  It  is  true  that  they  coul 
inflict  only  spiritual  punishments,  such  as  public  cea-' 
sure,  penance,  e.xoommanication,  or  forcing  the  culprit 
to  demand  pardon  in  church  on  bis  kuees.    But  when 
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the  Consistory  thought  necessary,  it  couM  invofee  the 
aid  of  the  civil  courts  and  the  judgment  was  seldom 
doubtful.  Among  the  capital  crimes  were  adultery, 
blasphemy,  witchcraft,  and  heresy.  Punishnaents  for 
all  ofFeneea  were  astonishingly  and  increasingly  heavy. 
During  the  years  1542-6  there  were,  in  this  little  town 
of  16,000  people,  no  less  than  fifty-eight  executions  and 
seyenty-six  banishments. 

^In  judging  the  Genevan  theocracy  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  everywhere,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
punishments  were  heavier  than  they  are  now,  and  the 
regulation  of  private  life  minuter.'  Nevertheless, 
thoQgh  parallels  to  almost  everything  done  at  Geneva 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that  Calvin  intensi- 
fied the  medieval  spirit  in  this  respect  and  pushed  it  to 
the  farthest  limit  that  human  nature  would  bear^^ 

First  of  all,  he  compelled  the  citizens  to  fulfil  their 
reli^ons  duties.  He  began  the  process  by  which  later 
the  Puritans  identified  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  Day.  Luther  had  thought  the  injunction  to 
rest  on  the  Seventh  Day  a  bit  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
abrogated  by  the  new  dispensation  and  that,  after  at- 
tending church,  the  Christian  might  devote  the  day  to 
what  work  or  pleasure  he  thought  proper.  Calvin, 
however,  forbade  all  work  and  commanded  attendance 
on  sermons,  of  which  an  abundance  were  offered  to  the 
devout  In  addition  to  Sunday  services  there  were, 
as  in  the  Catholic  church,  morning  prayers  every  work 
day  and  a  second  service  three  days  a  week.  All  cere- 
monies with  a  vestige  of  popery  about  them  were  for- 
bidden. The  keeping  of  Christmas  was  prohibited  '^^ 
under  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"As  I  see  that  we  cannot  forbid  men  all  diversions," 
sighed  Calvin,  "I  confine  myself  to  those  that  are 
really  bad."    This  class  was  sufficiently  large.    The 

i  See  below,  CbvpUr  X,  Mction  8. 
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theater  was  denounowl  from  the  pulpit,  e«pecialljr 
when  the  new  Itnlinn  habit  of  ^iviiij;  women 'r  pitrtH  to 
nctressea  inRteud  of  to  boys  was  inlrodiicod.  Accord- 
ing to  Calvin's  colloa^ie  Cop,  "IJic  women  who  momil 
the  platform  to  i)lay  comedies  nre  full  of  unbridled 
cffronterj".  without  honor,  having  no  purpose  hot  to 
expose  their  bodies,  clothes,  and  omamvntK  to  excite 
the  impure  desires  of  the  spectatora.  .  .  .  The  wIk 
thiii^f,"  he  added,  "is  veiy  contrary  to  the  modes 
of  women  who  ought  to  be  shamefaced  and  shy." 
cordinffly,  attendance  on  plnya  wnH  forbidden. 

Among  other  prohibited  nmuKcmentH  wait  dancing 
especially  obnoxious  as  at  that  time  daiic«s  were  ac- 
compnnictl  by  kisses  and  embraces.  Playing  cards, 
cursin?;  and  swearing  were  nlso  dealt  with,  as  inde« 
they  were  elsewhere.  Among  tlie  odd  matlern  th 
came  before  the  Consistory  were:  attempted  suicit 
possessing  the  Ootden  Lrrjand  (a  collection  of  saints' 
lives  called  by  Beza  "abominable  trash"),  paying  fc 
masses,  betrothing  a  daughter  to  a  Catholic,  fastii 
on  Good  Friday,  singing  obacono  songs,  and  drunkt 
ness.  A  woman  wa»  chastiKed  for  taking  too  ma< 
wine  even  though  it  did  not  intoxicate.  Some  lint 
bands  were  mildly  reprimanded,  not  for  beating  their 
wives  which  was  tolerated  by  contemporary  opinion, 
but  for  rubbing  salt  and  vinegar  into  the  wales.  Lux- 
ury in  clothing  was  suppressed;  all  matters  of  oolof 
and  quality  regulated  by  law,  nnd  oven  the  way 
which  women  did  their  hair.  In  IWfi  the  inns  w( 
put  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government  ai 
strictly  limited  to  the  functions  of  entertaining — or_ 
rather  of  bcmrding  and  lodging — strangers  and 
izens  in  temporary  need  of  them.  Among  the  nume~ 
ous  rules  enforced  witliin  them  the  folloviug  may 
selected  as  typical: 

If  any  on«  blitspkeiucs  the  name  of  Ood  or  says,  "By 
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the  body,  'sblood,  sounds"  or  anTtbing  like,  or  who  gives    Rnleafbr 
hinuelf  to  the  devil  or  iises  similar  execrable  impreea-    """ 
lions,  he  shall  be  punished.  .  .  . 

If  any  one  insults  any  one  else  the  host  shall  be  obliged 
to  deliver  him  up  to  justice. 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  make  it  their  business  to 
freqaent  the  said  inns,  and  there  to  consume  their  goods 
and  substance,  the  host  shall  not  receive  them. 

Item  the  host  shall  be  obliged  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment any  insolent  or  dissolute  acts  committed  by  the 
guests. 

Item  the  host  shall  not  allow  any  person  of  whatever 
quality  he  be,  to  drink  or  eat  anything  in  his  house  with- 
out first  having  asked  a  blessing  and  afterwards  said 
grace. 

Item  the  host  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  in  a  public  place 
a  French  Bible,  in  which  any  one  who  wishes  may  read, 
and  he  shall  not  prevent  free  and  honest  conversation  on 
the  Word  of  Qod,  to  edification,  but  shall  favor  it,  as  much 
as  he  can. 

Item  the  host  shall  not  allow  any  dissoluteness  like 
dancing,  dice  or  cards,  nor  shall  he  receive  any  one  sus- 
pected of  being  a  debauch^  or  ruffian. 

Item  he  shall  only  allow  people  to  play  Iionest  games 
without  swearing  or  blasphemy,  and  without  wasting 
more  time  than  that  allowed  for  a  meal. 

Item  he  shall  not  allow  indecent  songs  or  words,  and  if 
any  one  wishes  to  sing  Psalms  or  spiritual  songs  lie  shall 
make  them  do  it  in  a  decent  and  not  in  a  dissolute  way.     t 

Item  nobody  shall  be  allowed  to  sit   up  after  nine  ^A 
^clsBtat  night  except  spies^  " '-^^^b^ 

Of  conrsp,  snch  matters  as  marriage  -were  rcfrulafed 
strictly.  When  a  man  of  seventy  married  a  jrirl  of 
tweoty-five  Calvin  said  it  was  the  pastor's  duty  to 
reprehend  them.  The  Keforraer  oi'teii  selected  the 
women  he  thought  suitable  for  his  acquaintances  who 
wanted  wives.  He  also  drew  up  a  list  of  bai)tismal 
names  whidi  he  thought  object  ion  able,  iiichidiuii  the 
names  of  "idols," — i.  *•.  saint.s  venerated  nr-ar  Oonova 
— the  names  of  biitgs  and  offices  to  whom  God  alone  ap- 
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poitits,  0uoh  as  Angel  or  Baptist,  iinmes  belouging  to 
Ood  such  as  Jesus  mid  Emauuol,  silly  names  aacli  as 
TouBsaiiU  and  Noel,  doQblo  names  and  ill-sounding 
names. /Calvin  also  pronounce<l  on  llie  best  sort  of 
^tovcH  and  got  sen-nutH  for  his  friends.  In  fact,  tbor^ 
was  never  soch  a  busy-body  in  a  position  of  high  al^| 
thority  before  nor  since.  No  wonder  that  tho  citizens 
frequently  cbafeil  under  the  yokeV 

If  we  ask  how  much  wan  actually  accomplished  by 
this  minute  regulation  aocompunied  by  extreme  se- 
verity in  the  enforcement  of  morals,  various  answers 
arc  given.    \Vhpn  the  Italian  reformer  Bernardino 
Occhino  visited  Geneva  in  1542,  he  testified  tliat  curs- 
ing and  swearing,  uncbastity  and  sacrilege  were  un- 
known; that  there  wore  neither  lawsuits  nor  simoi 
nor  murder  nor  party  spirit,  but  that  universal  ben< 
olcnce  prevailed.    Again  in  1556  John  Knox  said  tl 
Geneva  was  "the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ 
ever  was  on  earth  since  the  days  of  the  apostle«. 
other  places,"  he  continued,  "I  confess  Christ  to 
truly  preached,  but  manners  and  religion  so  sincerely 
reformed  I  have  not  yet  seen  in  any  place  besides,] 
But  if  we  turn  from  these  personal  impressions  to 
examination  of  the  acts  of  the  Consistory,  we  got 
very  dilTcrcnt  impression.    The  records  of  Gonoi 
sliow  more  cases  of  vice  after  the  Reformation  than 
fore.     The  continually  increasing  severity  of  the  pen- 
alties enacted  against  vice  and  frivolity  seem  to  prove 
that  the  goveniment  wax  helpless  to  suppress  tbei 
Among  those  convicted  of  adultery  were  two  of  C* 
vin's  own  female  relatives,  his  brother's  ^\ifo  and  lu&_ 
st«p-daughter  Jndith.    What   success  there  woa 
making  Geneva  a  city  of  saints  was  due  to  Ihe  fact  Ui 
it  gradually  became  a  very  select  population, 
worst  of  the  inoorrigibles  were  ftoon  either  executed 
banished,  imd  their  places  taken  by  a  large  influx  of 
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men  of  aastero  mind,  drawn  thithor  nx  n  rofago  from 
pencontinn  olsewhcrp,  or  by  the  desire  to  sit  at  tbo  feet 
of  tiip  (treflt  Reformer,  Between  the  years  1&49  and 
KiM  no  Ices  than  1297  Atraii^c-rs  were  admitted  to  cit- 
ixt'imhip.  Practically  all  of  thest?  wore  iiumigranta 
rominft  to  tho  littlo  ton-u  for  conscioocc's  sake. 

Orthodoxy  was   enforced  as   rigidly  as   morality. 
■he  ■  -'  -  ■nstioiil  coiiHtitiition  adopted  in  1542  brou^it 
in  ttj  ::in  type  of  divine  sen-ice,    Preaching  took 

thu  most  important  place  in  church,  supplemented  by 
Bible  reading  and  catechetical  instruction.  Ijiws  were 
pmtHed  niforoing  conformity  under  pain  of  losing 
goodM  and  life.  Thowe  who  did  not  oxprensly  renounce 
the  rnnsH  were  punished.  A  littlo  girl  of  thirteen  was 
condemned  to  he  publicly  beaten  with  rods  for  saying 
that  she  want^il  to  Ih'  a  Catholic.  Calnn  ideiitiricd  bin 
own  wiflhott  and  dignity  with  the  commandH  and  honor 
of  GikI.  One  day  he  forbade  a  citizen,  IMiilibort 
Berthelier,  to  come  to  the  Ix)rd'8  table.  Bcrtlielior 
prolested  and  waa  rapportcd  by  the  council.  "If  Ood 
U'tji  Satan  crufib  my  ministry  onder  sncli  tyranny," 
dfaneked  Calvin,  "it  is  all  over  with  me."  The  sHght- 
Mt  oiiHortion  of  liberty  on  tbo  part  of  another  waa 
Rtamped  out  as  a  crime,  Sebastian  Castellio,  a  sin- 
oure  ChrLitinn  and  Protestant,  hut  more  liberal  thatt 
Ciilrtn.  fell  under  siupicion  because  be  cntled  the 
Song  of  Songs  obscene,  and  boeaoM  he  made  a  new 
French  version  of  the  Bible  to  replace  the  one  of 
OlrrotaD  officially  approved.  ITe  was  banished  in 
15W,  Two  yearn  later  Peter  Ameanx  nuido  some  very 
trifling  pen<onnl  remarks  about  Calvin,  for  which  ho 
wan  forced  to  fall  on  his  knees  in  public  and  ask 
pardon. 

Bnt  opposition  only  incrcatfcd.    The  party  oppoiiing 

_    Ivin  h«  called  the  Libertines — a  word  then  meaninj^ 

lomotbing  Uko  "free<thinker"  and  gradually  getting 
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the  bad  moral  cotmotation  it  ba&  now,  just  as  the  word 
"nuBcronnt"  had  formerly  done.  One  of  Uiese  men, 
James  {Inic-t,  posted  on  the  palpit  of  St.  Peter's 
cliurch  at  floiieva  a  warning  to  Calviu,  in  no  very  civil 
terms,  to  leave  the  city,  fie  was  at  once  arrested  and 
a  house  to  house  search  made  for  bis  accomplices. 
This  methtKl  faJliniLf  to  reveal  anything  except  that 
Cruet  bad  written  on  one  of  Calviu 'k  tracts  the  words 
"all  mbhiKh,"  his  judges  put  him  to  the  rack  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  evening,  for  a  whole  month.  The 
friirbtful  torlnre  fnilod  to  make  Oruet  incriminnle  nnj-- 
one  else,  and  he  wa^accordingly  tried  for  heresy. 
was  charged  with  "disparaging  authors  like  Mos  _ 
■who  by  the  Spirit  of  God  wrote  the  divine  law,  saying 
that  Moses  had  no  more  power  than  any  other  man. 
...  He  also  said  that  all  laws,  human  and  divine, 
were  made  at  the  pleasure  of  man."  He  was  there- 
fore scntoiiCfd  to  death  for  blasphemy  and  beheaded 
on  July  2G,  1547,  "calling  on  God  as  his  Lord."  After 
his  death  one  of  his  books  was  found  and  condemned. 
To  justify  this  course  Calvin  alleged  that  flruet  aaid 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  good-for-nothing,  a  liar,  and  a 
false  seducer,  and  that  he  (Gruel)  denied  the  existence 
of  God  and  immortality.  Evangelical  freedom  had 
uuw  arrive<l  at  the  point  where  its  champions  Brst  t 
a  man's  life  nnd  then  his  character,  merely  for  w 
lug  a  lampoon ! 

Naturully  Kuch  tyranny  prodnccd  a  reaction.  The 
enrnged  Libcrtiiies  nicknamed  Calvin  Cain,  and  saved 
from  his  hands  the  next  personal  enemy,  Ami  I'erryi, 
Tvhom  he  caused  to  be  trie<1  for  treason.  A  still  more 
bitter  dose  for  the  tbeocntt  was  that  administered 
Ji-ronie  UoIkcc,  vtha  had  the  audacity  to  preach  ngai 
tlio  doctrine  of  predestination.  Calvin  and  Farel 
fated  him  on  the  spot  and  had  him  arrested.  Be 
Basle  and  Zurich  intervened  and,  when  solicited 
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an  expression  on  the  doctrine  in  dispute,  spoke  inde- 
cisively. The  trinmph  of  his  enemies  at  this  rebuke 
was  hard  for  Calvin  to  bear  and  prepared  for  the  com- 
mission of  the  most  regrettable  act  of  his  career. 

The  Spanish  physician  Michael  Servetus  published,  f!"''"' 
in  Germany,  a  work  on  the  Errors  concerning  the 
Trinity.  His  theory  was  not  that  of  a  modom  ration- 
alist, bat  of  one  whose  starting  point  was  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  unitnrianism  was  consequently  of 
a  decidedly  theological  brand,  recalling  similar  doc- 
trines in  the  early  church.  Leaving  Germany  he  went 
to  Vienne,  in  France,  and  got  a  good  practice  under  ^^^ 
an  assumed  name.  He  later  published  a  work  called, 
perhaps  in  imitation  of  Calvin's  Instiliiiio,  The  Resti- 
tution of  Christianity,  setting  forth  his  ideas  about  the 
Trinity,  whch  he  compared  to  the  three-headed  mon- 
ster Cerberus,  but  admitting  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
He  also  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  and  as- 
serted that  baptism  should  be  for  adults  only.  He 
was  poorly  advised  in  sending  this  book  to  the  lie- 
fonner,  with  whom  he  had  some  corrcspoiideiico. 
With  Calvin's  knowledge  and  probnbly  at  his  instilla- 
tion, though  he  later  issued  an  equivocating  doninl, 
William  Trie,  of  Geneva,  doiiouiicfd  Servi-tus  to  the 
Catholic  inquisition  at  Vienno  and  forwarded  llie  ma- 
terial sent  by  the  heretic  to  Calvin.  On  June  1 7,  li)5:S, 
the  Catholic  inquisitor,  expressly  stating  thai  Iil'  actod 
on  this  material,  condemned  Scrvelus  to  bo  burnt  by 
slow  fire,  but  he  escaped  and  went  to  (Jeni'va. 

Here  he  was  recognized  and  arrestett.  Calvin  at 
once  appeared  as  his  prosecutor  for  hurosy.  The 
charges  against  him  were  ehiolly  coneerned  with  his 
denial  of  the  Trinity  and  of  infant  baptisni.  junl  with 
liiii  attack  on  the  person  and  teaching  oi  Calvin,  As 
an  example  of  the  point  to  which  niblJDlatry  cimld  sup- 
press candor  it  may  be  mentioned  that  onu  of  the 
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charges  against  him  was  that  he  liail  aaserted  PaleKtino 
to  be  a  poor  land.  This  was  hold  to  contradict  the 
Scriptural  statemoiit  Uiut  it  was  a  hind  Howiug  with 
milk  uiid  honey.  The  minutes  of  tJio  trial  arc  painfal 
reading.  It  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  unlw- 
coming  violence.  Among  other  expressions  used  hy 
Calviu,  the  jjublic  prosecutor,  were  these:  tliat  he  re- 
garded Servetus's  defence  as  no  better  tlmn  the  bray- 
ing of  an  ass,  and  tliat  the  prisoner  wii»  like  a  villain- 
ous cor  wiping  his  mnzzle.  Scrvetus  answered  iu  the 
same  tone,  his  spirit  unbroken  hy  Rbu»c  and  by  his 
confinement  in  n  horrible  dungeon,  where  he  suffered 
from  hunger,  cold,  vermin,  and  disease.  Tic  was  found 
guilty  of  heresy  and  sentenced  to  be  burnt  with  slow 
fire.  Calvin  said  that  he  tried  to  alter  the  manner  of 
execution,  but  there  ifi  not  a  (<bre<l  of  evidence,  iu  tha 
minutes  of  the  trial  or  elsewhere,  that  he  did  so.  P<i^| 
sibly,  if  he  made  tlio  request,  it  was  purely  formal,  bT 
were  similar  petitions  for  mercy  made  by  the  Roman 
inquiaitor.H,  At  any  rate,  while  Calvin's  alleged  effort 
for  mercy  proved  fruitless,  he  visited  his  victim  in 
prison  to  read  him  a  self-riKhteons  and  insulting  lec- 
ture. Farcl,  alao,  reviled  him  on  the  way  to  the  stai 
at  which  he  perished  on  October  26, 1553,  crying, " 
preser\-e  my  soul!  O  Jesus,  Son  of  the  eleniul  Goi 
have  mercy  on  me  I"  Farel  called  on  the  bystanders 
to  witnciis  that  those  words  showed  the  dying  man  to 
bo  still  in  the  power  of  Satan. 

Thi.4  act  of  porfieoitinn,  one  of  the  most  painful  id 
tlie  history  of  Christianity,  was  received  ■mth  an  o 
bur»t  of  applause  from  almost  all  quarters.    Melnn 
thou,  who  had  not  been  on  speaking  terms  with  Cal 
for  some  years,  was  reconciled  to  him  by  what 
called  "a  signal  act  of  piety."    Other  loading  Protes- 
tants congratulated  Calvin,  who  continued  persecution 
systematically.    Another  victim  of  his  wae  Matthew 
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Oribaldi,  ytham  he  do1ivorc<l  into  the  hands  of  tho  gov- 
enunent  of  Berue,  witli  a  rofutation  of  his  errors. 
Hotl  ho  uot  diod  of  the  plagno  in  prison  he  would  prob- 
ably have  safTorcd  tho  samo  fate  as  Scrvctas. 

StronRlhoned  by  his  victor}'  over  heresy,  Calvin  now 
had  the  chnncc  to  annihilate  his  opponents.  On  May 
15,  1555,  he  accuiied  a  number  of  them  of  treacon, 
and  providwl  pn»of  by  ampiv  use  of  tho  rack.  With 
the  party  of  Libertines  completely  broken,  Calvin  ruled 
from  this  limo  forth  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  new 
Geneva  v-afl  80  oowcd  and  subservient  that  the  tovni 
uiicil  dared  not  install  u  now  sort  of  heating  ap- 
nitus  without  nskiiij;  the  permission  of  the  theocrat. 
Bnt  a  deep  rancor  smonlderod  under  tho  sarface. 
"Our  ineomparahle  theologian  Calvin,"  wrote  Am- 
broHu  Klaurer  to  Bulliuger,  "labors  under  sudi  hatrod 
of  xonie  whom  he  obseures  by  his  light  tJiat  ho  is  con- 
sidered the  wontt  of  heretics  by  them."  Among  other 
thin^H  he  was  accused  of  levjing  tribute  from  his  fol- 
lowvm  by  a  species  of  blackmail,  threatening  publicly 
tu  deooonce  them  unless  they  gave  money  to  tho  cause. 

At  tho  same  time  his  ioteraational  power  and  rcpu-  inum*- 

tation  rose.    Geneva  became  the  capital  of  Protes-  """'^ 

I     taiitiiun,  from  which  mandates  issued  to  all  the  coon- 

l     trioH  of  Western  Europe.    Englishmen  and  French* 

UkM>n,  Diitchnu'n  and  Italians,  thronged  to  "this  most 

^fKrfoct  iH-iioot  of  Chrixt  biuce  tho  apostles"  to  learn 

thy  laws  of  a  new  type  of  Christianity.    For  Calvin's 

Kcformutinn  was  more  thorough  and  logical  than  waa 

Lothnr'H.     Tint  Gennari  had  regarded  all  as  pennittod 

that  wart  not  fnrhiddcn,  and  alluwttd  the  old  usagea  to 

atand  in  «o  far  as  they  were  uot  repugnant  to  tho  ordi- 

natioes  of  the  Bible.    But  CalWu  believed  that  all  was 

forbidden  save  what  vraa  expressly  allowed,  mid  hence 

abciliahed  as  superstitions  accretions  all  Uie  ek-nu-nts 

of  the  medieval  oulttihat  could  tiud  no  warrant  in  the 
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Biblo.  Ima^s,  vestnicnts,  organs,  bells,  candles,  rit* 
Dol,  were  swept  away  in  tlio  ungamisbed  nioetiDg-boatt« 
to  make  way  for  a  simple  service  of  Bible- rending, 
prayer,  bymn  and  sermon.  The  government  of  the 
oburcb  was  left  by  Culvin  in  close  connection  w*itb  tbc 
Rtate,  but  be  apparently  turned  aronnd  the  Lathoraii 
conception,  making  tlie  civil  autborily  subordinate  to 
tbe  spiritual  and  not  tbe  cbureb  to  tbc  slate. 

Whereas  LntbentniKm  appealed  to  Oormans  and 
Scandinavians,  Cnlvitiisni  became  tbe  intomalionnl 
form  of  ProtcstantiKin.  Even  in  Germany  Calvin 
made  conquests  at  tbe  expense  of  Luther,  but  ontside 
of  Germany,  in  France,  in  tbe  Netherlands,  in  Britain, 
bo  moulded  tiie  lyjw  of  refomiwl  thought  in  bis  own 
image.  It  is  difficult  to  give  statistics,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  Hiy  bow  fur  each  particular  cborcb,  like 
tie  Anglican  for  example,  was  indebted  to  Calvin,  bow 
far  to  Luther,  and  bow  far  to  other  leaders,  and  also 
because  Uiere  was  a  strong  reaction  against  pure  Cal- 
vinism even  in  tbe  sLxteentli  century.  Bui  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  tbe  clear,  cob!  logic  of  the  tnslittiles,  the  good  [ 
French  and  l^atin  of  countless  other  Iroatisot*  and  lot-  [ 
ten),  and  the  political  thought  wbicll  amnlgHnrntc^i 
easily  witJi  rising  tides  of  democracy  and  industridH 
ism,  nmde  Calvin  tbc  leader  of  Prolostantisni  oulsid^^ 
of  the  Teutonic  countries  of  tbe  north.  His  gift  for 
organization  and  the  pains  he  took  to  train  ministers 
and  apostles  contributed  to  this  success. 

On  May  3",  ir»G4  Calvin  died,  worn  out  witli  la' 
and  ill  health  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  With  a  cold 
heart  and  a  hot  temper,  he  had  a  clear  brain,  an  iron 
will,  and  n  real  moral  earnestness  derived  from  tlie 
conviction  that  be  was  a  chosen  vQsset  of  Christ.  Con> 
stantty  tortured  by  a  variet^Hf  painful  diseases,  he 
drove  himself,  by  the  demon iin^i^ngtb  of  his  will,  to 
perform  labor  that  would  buvMaxe<I  the  strongcal 
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The  way  he  raled  his  poor,  suffering  body  ia  symbolic 
of  the  way  he  treated  the  sick  world.  To  him  the 
maladies  of  his  own  body,  or  of  the  body  politic,  were 
evils  to  be  overcome,  at  any  cost  of  pain  and  sweat  and 
blood,  by  a  direct  effort  of  the  will.  As  he  never 
yielded  to  fever  and  weakness  in  himself,  so  he  dealt 
with  the  vice  and  frivolity  he  detested,  crushing  it  out 
by  a  mthlesa  application  of  power,  hunting  it  with 
spies,  stretching  it  on  the  rack  and  breaking  it  on  the 
wheeL  But  a  gentler,  more  understanding  method 
would  have  accomplished  more,  even  for  his  own 
purpose. 

His  successor  at  Geneva,  Theodore  Beza,  was  a  man  j^Si.  V- 
after  his  own  heart  but,  as  he  was  far  weaker,  the  town  L  — 
oouncil  gradually  freed  itself  from  spiritual  tyranny.. ^ 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  the  pastors  had  been 
humbled  and  the  questions  of  the  day  were  far  less 
the  dogmatic  niceties  they  loved  than  ethical  ones  such 
as  the  right  to  take  usury,  the  proper  penalty  for 
adultery,  the  right  to  make  war,  and  the  best  form  of 
goTermuent. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FRANCE 

%  1,    RkNAISSAHCB  and   RRFOILMATtOn 


Though,  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  iha 
French  may  have  attained  to  no  greater  degree  of  na- 
tional Kfllf-cousciouancfis  than  had  the  Germans,  they 
liad_gone  mnch  farther  in  the  construction  of  a  national 
atateT  The  significonce  of  this  evolution,  onn  of 
BtrongoRt  tendencies  of  modem   history,   is   tliat 
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sfjnares  the  out^Tard  political  condition  of  the  people^ 
with  their  inward  deHiren.    When  onco  a  nation  ha^| 
come  to  feel  itself  sndi,  it  cannot  he  happy  until  its 
polity  is  united  in  a  homogeneous  state,  thongli  the 
reverse  is  also  true, — Uiat  national  feeling  is  Komo- 
times  the  result  as  well  as  the  cause  of  political  union. 
With  the  growth  of  a  common  language  and  of  com- 
mon ideals,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the  method^y 
n/  of  communication,  the  desire  of  the  people  for  uni^^ 
became  stronger  and  stronger,  nutii  it  finally  overcame 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  feudalism  and  of  particular- 
ism.   These  were  so  strong  in  Germany  that  only  a 
very  imperfect  federation  could  he  formed  by  way  of 
national  government,  but  in  France,  though  they  were 
still  far  from  moriband,  external  pressure  and  tb^^ 
growth  of  the  royal  power  had  forged  the  various  pn>^fl 
inces  into  a  nation  such  as  it  exists  today.    The  moet 
independent  of  the  old  provinces,  Brittany,  was  now 
united  to  tlie  crown  by  the  marriage  of  ita  duche^y 
Anne  to  Louie  XII.  lH 

'_  Geographically,  France  was  ncfll'ly  the  some  fou^^ 

htmdred  j'eara  ago  aa  it  is  today,  ftve  that  the  casi 
in       ^ 
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frontier  was  somewhat  farther  west.    The  line  then 
run  west  of  the  three  Biflhoprios,  Verdun,  Melz  and 
Toul,  west  of  Franclie  Comte,  just  wust  of  Lyons  uud 
ogiiin  wcHt  of  Siivoy  mul  Nice. 
Politically,  Frauc*  wus  then  one  of  a  group  of  »eini- 
*^pular,  «enii-autocratic  monarchies.    Tho  rights  of 
the  people  were  usuerted  by  tho  States  General  which 
met  from  time  to  time,  usually  at  much  longer  in- 
tervals than  the  German  Diets  or  the  Knglish  Parii 
ments,  and  by  the  Parlements  of  (he  various  provinooi 
These  hitter  were  rather  hifrh  courts  of  juatioo  t! 
legiidativo  assemblies,  but  their  right  to  register  no 
laws  gave  them  a  considerable  amount  of  authority. 
Tho  Parlemont  of  Paris  was  the  most  conspicuoas  and 
perhaps  the  most  powerful. 

The_i>owcr  of  the  mo!iarcti,_ro8ting  jrioiarily  on  the 
support  of  the  bourgeois  class,  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  Concordat  of  1516,  which  made  the  moim 
almost  the  supronie  head  of  the  Oallicau  church.    F 
two  eonturios  the  crown  had  been  struggling  to  attain 
this  position.    It  was  because  so  large  a  degree  of 
autonomy  was  granted  to  the  national  church  that  the 
Frencl]  felt  satisfied  not  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  seces- 
sion from  the  Homan  communion.    It  was  because  the 
king  bad  already  achievc<l  a  lurge  ooulrol  over  his  ovn 
clergy  that  ho  felt  it  unnecessnrj-  or  inadvisable  to  go 
to  the  lengths  of  the  Lutheran  princes  and  of  Henry 
Vm.    In  that  one  important  respect  tho  Concordat: 
of  Bologna  took  the  place  of  the  ncformation.  ^M 

Francis  I  was  popular  and  at  first  not  unattractiv^^ 
^  Robust,  fond  of  display,  nmbilious,  intelligt-al  enough 

^fe  ^    to  dabble  in  letters  and  art,  he  piqued  himself  on  being 
^M  chivalrous  and  "bnivc    But  ho  wasted  his  life 

^H  ruined  his  health  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.     Uis  f 

^H  as  it  has  come  dowu  to  us  iu  coutcmporar>-  painLiu; 

^M  is  disagreeable.    He  was,  as  with  wtusual  candor 
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contemporary  observer  pnt  it,  a  devil  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  conBiderably  looking  it. 

While  to  art  and  letters  Francis  gave  a  certain 
amount  of  attention,  he  usually  from  mere  indolence 
allowed  the  aflfaira  of  state  to  be  guided  by  others.  ,  -_- 
TJhtH  the  death  of  bis  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  he  was  issi 
ruled   by  her.    Thereafter  the   Constable   Anne   de 
Montmorency  was  his  chief  minister.    The  policy  fol- 
lowed was  the  inherited  one  which  was,  to  a  certain 
point,  necessary  in  the  given  conditions.    In  domestic 
a£Fairs,  the  king  or  his  advisors  endeavored  to  increase 
the  powez-of.  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  nobles. 
The  last  of  the  great  vassals  strong  enough  to  assert 
a  quasi-md'ependence  of  the  king  was  Charles  of  Bour-  1523-4 
bou.     He  was  arrested  and  tried  by  the  Parlement  of 
Paris,  whidi  consistently  supported  the  crown.    Flee- 
ing from  France  he  entered  the  service  of  Charles  V, 
and  his  restoration  was  made  an  article  of  the  treaty  ^^^ 
of  Madrid.    His  death  in  the  sack  of  Rome  closed  the  ^    jj 
incident  in  favor  of  the  king. 

The  foreign  policy  of  France  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle, now  by  diplomacy,  now  by  arms,  with  Cliarles  V. 
The  principal  remaining  powers  of  Europe,  England, 
Turkey  and  the  pope,  threw  their  weight  now  on  one 
side  now  on  the  other  of  the  two  chief  antagonists. 
Italy  was  the  field  of  most  of  the  battles.     Francis  be- 
I  gan  hia  reign  by  invading  that  countrj'  and  defeating  jj^J™ 
the  Swiss  at  Marignano,  thus  conquering  Milan.    The  isis 
campaigns  in  Italy  and  Southern  France  culminated 
.  in  the  disastrous   defeat   of   the   French  at   Pavia.  ji.isa 
Francis  fought  in  person  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
"Of  all  things  nothing  is  left  me  but  honor  and  life," 
he  wrote  his  mother. 

Francis  hoped  that  he  would  be  froed  on  (ho  jjay- 
ment  of  ransom  according  to  the  best  niotlL'ls  of  chiv- 
alry.   He  found,  however,  wlicn  he  was  removed  to 
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Madrid  in  Mny,  that  his  captor  intended  to  exact 
last  farthing  of  diphmialic  concession.    Discontent  in 
Jinuanri*.    France  and  the  ennui  and  illness  of  the  Iciug  finally 
forced  him  to  sijfn  a  most  disadvantageons  treaty,  re- 
nouncing the  lands  of  Burgundy,  Naples  and  Milan, 
and  ceding  lands  to  Henry  VIII.    The  king  sworo  to 
the  document,  pledged  his  knightly  honor,  and  as 
ditioiia!    securities    married    Kleanor    the    sister 
Charles  and  left  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages. 

Even  when  he  signed  it,  however,  he  had  no  int 
tion  of  executing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which,  ho 
secretly  protested,  had  been  wrung  from  him  hy  force. 
The  deputies  of  Burgundy  refused  to  recognize  tlio 
right  of  France  to  alienate  them.    Henry  VIII  at  onoo 
made  an  alliance  against  the  "tyranny  and  pride" 
the  emperor.    Charles  was  so  chagrined  that  he  ch 
longed  Francis  to  a  duel.    This  opera  houflFe  perfo 
ance  ended  hy  each  monarch  giving  the  other  "the  lie 
in  the  throat." 

Though  France  succeeded  in  making  with  new  allies,  ^ 
the  pope  and  Venico,  the  League  of  Cognac,  and  though 
Germany  was  at  that  time  embarrassed  by  tlie  Tnrkiah 
invasion,  the  ensuing  war  turned  out  favorably  to  the 
emperor.  Tlie  ascendancy  of  Cliarles  was  no  marked 
that  peace  again  had  to  h«  made  in  his  favor  in  1529. 
The  treaty  of  Cambrai,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  treaty^ 
of  Madrid  over  again  except  that  Burgundy  was  kept 
by  France,  She  gave  up,  however,  Lille,  Douai  and 
other  territory  in  the  north  and  renounced  her  suze- 
rainty over  Milan  and  Naples.  Francis  .agreed  to  jmy 
a  ransom  of  two  million  crowns  for  his  sons.  Thou 
he  was  put  to  desperate  straits  to  raise  the  mon 
levying  a  40  per  cent,  income  tax  on  the  clergy  and  a 
per  cent,  income  tax  on  the  nobles,  he  finally  paid 
money  and  got  back  his  children  in  IMO. 

By  this  time  France  was  bo  exhausted,  both  in 
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lonpy  nml  men,  thnt  a  policy  of  peflce  was  the  only 
r  po«8iblo  for  iorao  ycnrs.  Mt)ntmon>ncy,  tiio  prin- 
|HiI  minister  of  ttic'  kiiiKt  continned  by  an  nctivo 
.tiplnmncy  to  stir  op  trouble  for  Ctmrles.  Wbilo  sup- 
l>n'nHiii);  Lnlhcrniis  at  homo  ho  oiicrmraKo<l  tho  Rchmnl- 
kalilic  priiict's  abroad,  going  to  the  loitgth  of  inviting 
Mi'liinchttioii  to  Frniice  in  1&35.  With  the  English 
uiiniKtt'r  CromwDll  ho  camo  to  on  affroomenl,  nothwith- 
slnndiiij;  t)ie  rrotestiint  tendencies  of  his  policy.  An 
iillifinco  veas  also  made  with  tho  Suttaa  Siiloimnn,  se- 
cretly in  15^,  and  openly  proclaimed  in  ir>36.  In  or- 
der to  prepare  for  the  military  strife  dcHtined  to  be 
ruQcwod  at  tho  earliest  practical  moment,  tin  ordinance 
of  1534  reorganized  and  strengthened  the  army. 

For  more  important  for  the  life  of  France  than  her 
moessant  and  inoonclnflive  scinahblinp;  with  Spain  was 
the  tranBforniation  passing  over  her  spirit.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  if  the  French  kings  brought  noth- 
ing cl»o  back  from  their  campaigns  in  Italy  Uioy 
brought  bnck  the  Henaiasaucc.  There  is  a  modicum 
of  truth  in  IhiK.  for  thero  are  some  traces  of  Italian  in- 
lonce  before  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  But  tho  French 
Irit  hardly  needed  tliii^  outside  Ktinmlus.  It  was 
avokcoing  of  ititdf.  Scholars  like  William  Bude  and 
the  Kstieoncs,  thmkers  like  Dolct  and  Kabelais,  poets 
blcp  Mnrut,  were  tho  natural  product  of  French  soil. 
Everj-whens,  north  of  the  Alps  no  less  than  south, 
tbvre  wuH  a  sponlancous  efflorescence  of  intollectual 
ivity. 

The  HeromiMlion  is  often  contrasted  or  compared 
with  the  EenaisHaiice.  Tn  certain  respect**,  whore  a 
oommon  factor  can  be  found,  this  may  proflLnbly  be 
doo«.  Bat  it  is  important  to  note  how  diftereut  in 
kind  wore  the  two  movements.  One  might  as  well 
eompare  Unrwiuiiim  and  Socialism  in  our  ovra  timu. 
The  one  wan  a  new  way  of  looking  at  things,  a  fresh 
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IntoUcetual  start,  without  definite  proffram  or  oifrsn- 
izntion.  The  other  was  primarily  a  thesis:  a  net 
tenets  the  object  of  which  was  concrete  action. 
Reformation  began  in  France  as  a  school  of  tlioujrht, 
bnt  it  soon  ^row  to  a  political  party  and  a  now  churi 
and  finally  it  evolved  into  a  stale  within  the  slate. 

Though  it  is  not  safe  to  date  the  French  Rcfonna- 
tioji  before  the  influence  of  Luther  was  felt,  it  is  poa- 
Kible  to  see  an  indigenoas  reform  that  naturally  pre- 
pared the  way  for  it  Its  harbinger  was  Ijcfftvro 
d'fitaples.  This  "little  Luther"  wished  to  purify  the 
church,  to  set  aside  the  "Rood  works"  thereof  in  favor 
of  faith,  and  to  make  the  Bible  known  to  the  peopk-. 
lie  began  to  translate  it  in  1521,  publifihing  the  Qo»- 
pels  it)  June  1523  and  the  Epistles  and  Actn  and  Apo- 
calypse in  October  and  November.  The  work  vas  not 
as  good  as  that  of  Luther  or  Tyndalc.  It  was  based 
ohieHy  on  the  Vnlgatc,  though  not  without  reference  to 
the  Greek  text.  Lefevre  prided  himself  on  being  lit- 
eral, remarking,  with  a  side  gluuce  at  Erasmus's  Par, 
phrases,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  try  to  bo  more  o! 
gant  than  Scripture.  He  also  prided  himself  on 
writing  for  the  simple,  and  was  immensely  pleased 
with  the  favonible  reception  the  people  gave  bis  work. 
To  reach  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  humble  ho  insti- 
tuted a  reform  of  preaching,  instructing  bis  Friends 
to  purge  their  homilies  of  tlie  more  grossly  snperstj 
tious  elements  and  of  the  schohistic  theology.  luste: 
of  this  thoy  wore  to  preach  Christ  simply  with  tho 
aim  of  touching  the  heart,  not  of  dazzling  llie  mind. 

Like-minded  men  gathering  around  l^fcvre  formed 
a  new  school  of  thought  It  was  a  movement  of  ro- 
vivnl  witliin  the  church;  its  leaders,  wishing  to  keep 
all  tho  old  forms  and  beliefs,  endeavored  to  infuse  into 
them  a  new  spirit  To  some  extent  they  were  in  oo 
ecious  reaction  against  the  intellectual  ism  of  Erasm 
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and  tli    f^     '  isMHcc.    On  tlio  other  hiintl  they  were  far 
fnmi  ,;  to  follow  LuUier,  when  li«  iippcari?d,  ia 

hid  tichi)4in. 

|LJ^ni<ing  the  most  famoDs  of  tliese  mystical  reformers 
TPero  VVilli«m  nri(,*onnet,  Bishop  of  Meaax,  and  his 
dittoiplc,  Margaret  d'Angoulcmc,  sister  of  Francis  I. 
TboQiorh  a  hij^hly  talented  voman  Margaret  was  weiUc 
and  suggcsLiblc.  She  adored  her  disi^olutc  brother 
and  wan  always,  on  account  of  her  marriages,  first  with  ism 
Cbarl««.  dnice  of  Alcn^n,  and  then  with  Ttenry  d'Al- 
brutr  king  of  Xavarre,  put  in  the  position  of  a  sup- 
T  '■■.■■'  for  his  Bupp^irt.  She  carried  on  an  aHKiduoua 
t-Mi      -[MiiidoDCe  witli  Bri^onnot  as  her  spirituiil  dire&- 

t^  being  attracted  first  by  him  aiid  then  by  Luthor, 
L'fly,  a»  it  Kcems,  tlirough  the  wish  to  8ampIo  the 
novelty  of  tlieir  doctrincft.    She  wrote  The  Mirror  of 

tSinftii  Soul  in  the  best  stylo  of  penitent  piety, 
central  itlea  is  the  lovo  of  Ood  and  of  the  "debon- 
re"  JcsuK.  She  knew  Ijitiu  and  Italian,  studied 
wk  and  Hebrew,  and  road  the  Bible  reguhirly,  ex- 
horting her  friends  to  do  the  same.  She  coquetted 
witli  the  LutJierans,  sunte  of  whom  she  protected  in 
France  and  with  others  uf  wliom  in  Gennany  Bbe  cor- 
jnmiondcd.  She  was  strongly  suspected  of  being  a 
^Kborau,  though  a  secret  one.  Capito  dedicated  to 
mr  n  conmienlary  on  Ilosca;  Calvin  had  strong  hopes 
of  winning  her  to  un  open  j)rofi'w»ion,  but  was  disap- 
pointed. Her  houHe,  said  hu,  which  nuKht  have  bc- 
oonui  the  family  of  Jesus  Christ,  harbored  instead 

kanta  of  the  devil.     Throughout  life  she  ko]>t  ilio 
■tomed  ('atliulii^  rites,  and  wrote  with  much  respect 
to  Pope  I'oul  III.     But  fundamentally  her  religious 
m  wa«  outside  of  any  confcwtion. 
-  myNlically  pious  woman  wrote,  in  later  life,  the 
iitcron,   a    book   of   stories    published   postbu- 
miy.    Modelled  on  the  Decameron,  it  consists  ul- 
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roost  entirely  of  licentions  etorics,  told  without  repro- 
bation and  with  giisto.  If  the  mouth  spcakcth  from 
the  fnllncss  of  the  heart  she  was  as  much  a  sensualist 
in  thought  as  hor  brother  was  in  deed.  The  apparent 
contradictions  in  her  arc  only  to  be  explained  on  the 
ihoor>'  that  she  was  one  of  those' impressionable  na- 
tures that,  chameleon -like,  •always  take  on  the  hue  of 
their  environment. 

B«t  though  the  work  of  LefevTe  and  of  Briqonnct, 
who  himself  gave  his  clerg>*  an  example  of  simple, 
biblical  preaching,  won  many  followers  not  only  bi 
Me-aux  but  in  other  cities,  it  would  ne%-er  have  pro- 
duced a  religious  revolt  like  that  in  Germany.  The 
Reformation  was  an  importation  into  France;  "Tb« 
bey  of  heresy,"  lis  John  Bonchet  said  in  1531,  "was 
made  of  the  fine  iron  of  Germany."  At  first  almost 
all  the  intoltectualri  hailed  Luther  as  an  ally.  Lcfevni 
sent  him  a  greeting  in  1S19,  and  in  the  same  year  Budc 
spoke  well  of  him.  His  books  were  at  this  time  ap- 
proved even  by  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  il 
took  a  decade  of  confusion  and  negation  to  clarify  tho 
situation  snflioiently  for  the  French  to  realize  the  exact 
import  of  tlie  Lutheran  movement,  which  completely 
transformed  the  previously  existing  policy  of  Lofevre. 
The  chief  sufferer  by  the  growth  of  Lutberanism  wa» 
not  at  Rrst  the  (Catholic  clmrch  but  the  party  of  Cuth- 
olic  reform.  The  scliism  rent  the  French  evangelicals 
before  it  seriously  afi'ected  the  church.  Some  of  thorn 
followed  tlic  new  light  and  others  were  forced  bode 
into  a  reactionary  attitude. 

The  Erst  emiHsaries  of  Luther  in  France  were  his 
books.  Frobon  exported  a  volume  containing  nearly 
all  he  had  published  up  to  October,  1518,  immediately 
and  in  large  quantities  to  Paris.  In  15'J')  a  student 
there  wrote  that  no  books  were  more  quickly  booght 
At  first  only  the  Latin  ones  were  intelligible  to  the 
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rr<rn(tJi.  hot  there  Is  reason  to  believe  thnt  ver>'  early 
j-fliiMialions  into  the  vernaculnr  were  mnde,  tlitmgli 
Biie  of  this  perioil  have  surviv*^.  It  was  said  that 
Iho  hooka,  vrhich  kept  ponrinR  in  from  Frankfort  and 
SlrnNHburp  and  Bnsle,  excited  Ihi-  populacf  ajfaiiist  the 
ih'-'ologianB,  for  tho  pooph-  jud^'wl  them  by  tlio  newly 
pahlished  Frencli  Now  Testament.  A  bishop  oom- 
plainod  that  the  common  people  were  seduced  by  tho  isas 
vivarity  nf  the  Iieretic'H  style. 

It  did  not  take  the  fio(;ljoiin6  long  to  define  its  posi- 
tion ait  cue  of  hostility.  Tho  nnivcntity,  which  had 
been  lately  defendinj?  tho  flallican  liberties  and  Imd 
iwTied  an  appeal  from  pope  to  fntnre  council,  was  one 
.(f  thi!  judyce  seloctwl  by  the  disputants  of  tho  Leipxig 
debate.  Complete  records  of  the  speeches,  taken  by 
noliirios,  were  accordiiigly  fonvnrdcd  to  Paris  by  Duko 
(ieorgo  of  Saxony,  with  a  request  for  an  opinion. 
After  brief  debate  tlie  condemnation  of  Luther  by  the  April : 
Qnivemity  was  printed.  ***' 

Nuither  was  the  provemraent  long  in  taking  a  posi- 
>n.  Thnt  it  should  be  hostile  was  a  foregone  oon- 
elaitioQ.  Francis  bated  Lutheranism  because  ho  bc- 
pved  that  it  tended  more  to  the  overthrow  of  king- 
>m.'i  and  monarchies  than  to  tlie  edillcntioii  of  souls. 
Iv  tohi  Alt-nnder,  the  papal  nuncio,  thnt  be  thought  MatcI:,! 
itbcr  a  rascal  luid  his  doctrine  pernicious.  '52i 

The  king  was  ciiergelieaily  seconded  by  the  Pnrle-  April. 
i(rnt  of  Paris.  A  royal  edict  provided  that  no  Iwok 
kimid  bo  printed  without  the  imprimatur  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  king  next  ordered  the  extirpation  of  the 
ifrroT!'  of  Martin  Luther  of  Saxony,  and,  having  begun 
by  burning  biwks,  continued,  as  Erasmus  obser\'ed  was 
mmnlly  the  ease,  by  burning  people.  The  first  to  suf- 
fer was  .^ohn  ValHere.  At  the  same  time  Bri(.><mnet 
wn«  stunmoned  to  Paris,  sharply  ri-priinandcd  fur 
lutiioDcy  to  heretics  and  fined  two  hundred  livrcs,  in 
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coiiseqnencc  of  which  he  issued  two  dncrces  apainut  the 
heresy,  dmrg'iiig  it  with  atteiiipliii^  to  KUbvcrt  the 
hienircliy  iinil  to  aholisU  sacerdotal  celibacy.  When 
Lcfevre's  doctriuos  were  condemned,  ho  submitted; 
those  of  his  disciples  who  failetl  to  do  ho  were  pro- 
Bcribed.  Itut  the  cffort«  of  the  government  bccanw 
more  strenaouH  after  1^24.  Francis  was  at  this  time 
courting  the  n«Hi«(nnce  of  the  pope  against  the  em- 
peror, nucl  moreo%Tr  ho  was  horrified  by  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peasants'  War  in  Germany.  Convinced  of  the 
danger  of  allowing  the  new  sect  to  propagate  itself 
any  further  he  commanded  the  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops of  his  realm  to  "proceed  aguiuBt  those  who  hold, 
publish  and  follow  the  heresies,  errors  and  doctrine* 
of  Martin  Luther."  Lefevre  and  some  of  his  friends  - 
fled  to  Strasaburg.  Arrests  and  exeoutiona  against 
those  who  were  sometimcB  called  "heretics  of  Moaux," 
and  sometimes  Lutherans,  followed. 

The  tlieologians  did  not  leave  the  whole  burden  of 
the  battle  to  the  government.  A  swarm  of  anti- 
Lutheran  tracts  issued  from  the  press.  Not  only  tbv 
heresiarch,  but  Erasmus  and  Lefevre  were  attacked- 
Their  translations  of  the  Bible  were  condemned  ns 
blatiphemies  against  Jerome  and  against  the  Holy 
Ohost  and  as  subverting  the  foundations  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Luther's  sncramcntjU  dogmas  and  his 
repudiation  of  monastic  vows  were  refuted. 

Nevertheless  the  reform  movement  continued.  At 
this  stage  it  was  urban,  the  chief  centers  being  Paris, 
Meaux,  and  Lyons.  Many  merchants  and  artii^un!) 
were  found  among  the  adherents  of  the  new  faiUi. 
"While  none  of  a  higher  rank  openly  professed  it,  the- 
ology became,  under  the  lead  of  Margaret,  a  fashion- 
able subject.  Conventicles  were  formed  to  read  the 
Bible  in  secret  not  only  among  the  middle  classes  hut 
also  at  coart    Short  tracts  continued  to  be  the  beat 
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methods  of  propaganda,  and   of  these  many  were 
translations.    Loaia  de  Berquin  of  Artois,  a  layman,  Bentnin 
proved  the  most  formidable  champion  of  the  new  opin-  " 

ions.  Though  he  did  little  but  translate  other  men's 
work  he  did  that  with  genius.  His  version  of  Eras- 
mas 's  Manual  of  a  Christian  Knight  was  exquisitely 
done,  and  his  version  of  Luther's  Tesseradecas  did  not 
fall  short  of  it.  Tried  and  condemned  in  1523,  he  was 
saved  by  the  king  at  the  behest  of  Margaret.  The  1526 
access  of  rigor  daring  the  king's  captivity  gave  place 
to  a  momentary  tolerance.  Berquin,  who  had  been 
arrested,  was  liberated,  and  Lefevre  recalled  from 
exile.  Bat  the  respite  was  brief.  Two  years  later, 
Berqnin  was  again  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  speedily  to  prevent  reprieve  on  April  17, 
1529.  But  the  triumph  of  the  conservatives  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  Luthcranism  continued  to  gain 
silently  but  sorely. 

"While  the  Beformation  was  growing  in  strength  and 
numbers,  it  was  also  becoming  more  definite  and  co- 
herent. Prior  to  1530  it  was  almost  impcssiblc  to 
tell  where  Lutheranism  began  and  whoro  it  eiidod. 
There  was  a  large,  but  vague  and  chaotic  public  opin- 
ion of  protest  against  the  existing  order.  But  after 
1530  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  several  parties,  three 
of  which  at  first  reckoned  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Reformation,  now  more  or  less  definitely  separated 
themselves  from  it.  The  first  of  these  was  the  party 
of  Mcaux,  the  leaders  of  which  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  went  their  own  isolated  way.  Thoii  there 
was  a  party  of  Erasmian  reform,  mainly  fiitellcctual 
bnt  profoundly  Christian.  Its  leader,  "William  Bude, 
felt,  as  did  Erasmus,  that  it  was  possible  to  unite  the 
classical  culture  of  the  Renaissance  with  a  ]iurificd 
Catholicism.  Attached  to  the  church,  and  rqually  re- 
pelled by  some  of  the  dogmas  and  by  the  apparent  so- 
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dial  pfl'ccts  of  the  Itefonnation,  Bu(]<^,  who  bad  spoken 
well  of  Luther  in  1519,  ropudiatoU  him  in  1521. 

Finally  ihcro  was  the  party  of  the  "Libertines"  or 
free-thinkers,  the  representatives  of  the  Itenaissauee 
pure  and  simple.  Revolutionaries  in  their  own  way. 
consciously  rebels  againKt  the  older  culture  of  the  Mid- 
dle AgOH,  though  prepared  to  canvass  the  new  religion 
and  to  toy  with  it,  even  to  uso  it  as  an  ally  aguinst  com- 
mon enemies,  the  interest  of  these  men  wii»  funda- 
mentally too  different  from  that  of  the  Bcformcrs  to 
enable  them  to  stand  long  on  llie  same  platform. 
There  was  t'lenicot  Marot,  a  charming  but  rather  aim- 
less poet,  a  protege  of  Margaret  and  the  ornament  of 
a  frivolous  court.  Though  bis  poetic  translation  of 
the  Psalms  became  a  Protestant  bonk,  hiH  poetry  is 
often  sensual  as  well  as  sensuous.  Though  for  a  time 
absenting  himself  from  court  he  rc-cntonsd  it  in  1536 
at  the  same  time  "abjuring  his  errors." 

Of  the  same  gr<uip  was  Francis  Rabelais,  whose 
Pantagruel  appeared  in  1532.  Though  he  wrote  Era-s- 
mus  saying  that  he  owed  all  that  he  was  to  him,  he  in 
fact  appropriated  only  the  irony  and  inoeking  spirit 
of  tlio  huiminist  without  his  deep  underlying  piety. 
He  became  a  universal  skeptic,  and  a  mocker  of  all 
things.  The  "esprit  gaulois,"  beyond  all  others  alive 
to  the  absurdities  and  inconsistency  of  things,  found  in 
him  its  incarnation.  Ik>  ridiculed  Iwtb  the  "pope- 
maniacs"  and  the  "pope-phobcs,"  the  indulgenoc- 
sellers  and  the  inquisitors,  the  decretals  "written  by 
an  angel"  and  the  Great  Schism,  priests  and  kings  and 
doubting  philosophers  and  the  Scripture.  Paul  lU 
called  him  "the  vagabond  of  the  age.*'  Calvin  at  first 
reckoned  him  aniuiig  (bo8«  who  "bad  reli.slied  the  gos- 
pel," Imt  when  he  furiously  retorted  that  he  considered 
Calvin  "a  demoniacal  impostor,"  the  tltcologian  of 
Geneva  loosed  against  him  a  furious  invective  In  bis 
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Treatise  on  Offences.  Eabelais  was  now  called  "a 
Lacian  vho  by  his  diabolic  fatuity  had  profaned  the 
gospel,  that  holy  and  sacred  pledge  of  life  eternal." 
William  Farel  had  in  mind  Babelais's  recent  accept- 
ance from  the  court  of  the  livings  of  Meudon  and  St. 
Christophe  de  Jambet,  when  he  wrote  Calvin  on  May 
25,  1551:  "I  fear  that  avarice,  that  root  of  evil,  has 
extingnished  all  faith  and  piety  in  the  poets  of 
Margaret.  Jndas,  having  sold  Christ  and  taken  the 
biretta,  instead  of  Christ  has  that  hard  master  Sa- 

an."* 
The  stimulns  given  by  the  various  attacks  on  the  Catholic 

Jrarch,  both  Protestant  and  infidel,  showed  itself  """" 
promptly  in  the  abundant  spirit  of  reform  that  sprang 
up  in  the  Catholic  fold.  The  clergy  and  bishop  braced 
themselves  to  meet  the  enemy ;  they  tried  in  some  in- 
stances to  suppress  scandals  and  amend  their  lives; 
they  brushed  up  their  theology  and  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  the  Bible  and  to  education. 

But  the  "Lutheran  contagion"  continued  to  spread 
and  grow  mightily.  In  1525  it  was  found  only  at 
Paris,  ileaux,  Lyons,  Grenoble,  Bourges,  Tours  and 
Alengon.  Fifteen  years  later,  though  it  was  still  con- 
fined largely  to  the  cities  and  towns,  there  were  cen- 
ters of  it  in  every  part  of  France  except  in  Brittany. 
The  persecutiou  at  Paris  only  drove  the  heretics  into 
hiding  or  banished  them  to  carry  their  opinions  broad- 
cast over  the  land.  The  movement  swept  from  tho 
north  and  east.  The  propaganda  was  not  the  work 
of  one  class  but  of  all  save  that  of  the  great  nobles. 
It  was  Dot  yet  a  social  or  class  affair,  but  a  purely  in- 
tellectual and  reli^ouB  one.    It  is  impossible  to  esti- 

1  Baroari  Theological  Review,  1919,  p.  200.  Murgaret  had  dird  kv- 
rrml  jnn  before,  but  RabeUia  was  cnllod  htr  poet  beL'uuue  he  had 
rlmlnKd  faer  protection  and  to  her  wrote  k  jhh-iii  in  iinri.  Ueurrra  do 
Kabelaia,  ed.  A.  Lelranc,  1012,  i,  pp.  xziii,  oxxxix.  C/.  bIbo  Calvin's 
letter  to  the  tjnmn  of  Navarre,  April  28,  154S.     Opera,  xii,  pp.  Gof. 
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mate  tho  ntunbcrs  of  the  new  sect.    In  1534  Aloandcr 
said  there  were  thirty  thousand  Lntlierons  in  Paris 
alone.    Ou  the  contnirj'  Bene  du  Bellay  said  that  tliort 
were  fewer  in  1533  thnn  there  were  ton  years  previous. 
jfto»e*«ii:^/rnjc  it  is  that  the  Protestants  were  as  yet  wcalc,  and 
were  united  rather  in  protest  ngainst  tho  established 
order  than  as  a  definite  aud  cohesive  party.    Thus,  the 
most  popular  and  successful  slogans  of  the  iiino^^ato 
were  denunciation  of  the  priests  as  anti-Christ«  ui 
apostates,  and  reprobation  of  irongef;  and  of  the  masa 
as  idolatry.     Other  catcliwords  of  the  reformers  were, 
"the  Bible"  and  "justification  by  failli."     The  mov 
ment  wsa  without  a  head  and  without  or;a:anixatio: 
L'ntil  Calvin  furaished  thctte  the  principal  inspiration 
came  from  Luther,  but  Zwingli  and  the  other  German     j 
.   and    >S«*i8S    reformers    were    iunaential.     More    and     | 
1  more,  Jjefevrc  and  his  school  sank  into  the  baekfirround. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  that  tho  need  of  leaderwhip  was 
to  be  supplied  by  William  Farel.     Uis  IcaruiuK,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  zeal,  to^'ther  with  the  perfect  safety 
of  action  that  he  found  in  Switz«rland,  were  the  necos- 
sory  qualifications.    The  need  for  a  Rible  wan  at  first 
met  by  the  version  of  Lofevre,  printed  in  1532.     B 
the  Catholio  spirit  of  this  work,  based  on  tho  Vulga 
was    distasteful    to    the    evangelicals.     Farel    ast 
Olivetan,  an  excellent  philologist,  to  make  a  new  vo 
sion,  which  was  completed  by  Febniury  ISSS.    Cal 
wrote  the  preface  for  it.    It  was  dedicated  to  **t1 
poor  little  church  of  flod."    la  doctrine  it  was  thor- 
oughly evangelical,  replacing  the  old  "cveques"  an 
"pretre8"by  "surveillant3"and  "anciens,"aiid  omi 
ting  some  of  the  Apocrj'plia. 

Encouraged  by  tlieir  own  growth  the  Protestan 
became  bolder  in  their  attacks  on  tho  Catholics.  T 
situation  verged  more  and  more  fowards  violen 
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neither  side,  not  even  the  weaker,  thongbt  of  tolerance 
for  both.  On  the  night  of  October  17-18  some  pla- 
cards, written  by  Anthony  de  Marconrt,  were  posted 
op  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Rouen,  Tours  and  Blois  and  on 
the  doors  of  the  king's  chamber  at  Amboise.  They 
excoriated  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  as  a  horrible  and 
intolerable  abnse  invented  by  infernal  theology  and 
directly  counter  to  the  true  Supper  of  our  Lord.  The 
government  was  alarmed  and  took  strong  steps.  Pro- 
cessions were  instituted  to  appease  Ood  for  the  sacri- 
lege. Within  a  month  two  hundred  persons  were  ar- 
rested, twenty  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  rest  banished  after  confiscation  of  their  goods. 

Bat  the  government  conld  not  afford  to  continue 
an  uninterruptedly  rigorous  policy.  The  Protestants 
fonnd  their  opportunity  in  the  exigencies  of  the  for- 
eign situation.  In  1535  Francis  was  forced  by  the  in- 
creasing menace  of  the  Hapsburgs  to  make  alliance  not 
only  with  the  infidel  but  with  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 
He  would  have  had  no  scruples  in  supporting  abroad 
the  heresy  he  suppressed  at  home,  but  he  found  the 
German  princes  would  accept  his  friendship  on  no 
terms  save  those  of  tolerance  to  French  Protestants. 
Accordingly  on  July  16,  1535,  Francis  was  obliged  to 
publish  an  edict  ordering  persecution  to  cease  and 
liberating  those  who  were  in  prison  for  conscience's 
sake. 

But  the  respite  did  not  last  long.  New  rigors  were 
undertaken  in  April  1538.  Marot  retracted  his  errors, 
and  Rabelais,  while  not  fnndamentally  changing  his 
doctrine,  greatly  softened,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  1542 
Paniagruel,  the  abusive  ridicule  he  had  poured  on  the 
Sorbonne.  But  by  this  time  a  new  era  was  inaug- 
urated. The  deaths  of  Erasmus  and  Lcfevrp  in  1536 
gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  party  of  the  Christian 
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Benalssanco,  and  the  publication  of  OaUnn's  InsliltUt 
in  the  same  year  finally  gave  the  French  Protestants , 
much  needed  leader  and  standard. 
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§  2.  Thb  Calvini&t  Pamt.    1536-1559 

The  truce  of  Nice  providiiiif  for  a  ce&sation  of  hontil- 
iUo8  between  Franco  and  the  Hapsburgs  for  ten  years, 
was  frrepted  with  ranch  joy  in  France.  Bonfircfl  cele- 
brated it  in  Paris,  and  in  every  way  the  people  mad^ 
known  their  longing  for  peace,  Little  the  king  cai 
for  the  wishes  of  his  loyal  Hubjects  when  his  own  diir- 
nity,  real  or  imagined,  was  at  stake.  The  war  wit 
Charles,  that  cursed  Enropc  like  an  ijitermittent  fevc 
broke  ont  again  in  1542.  Again  France  was  the  ag 
gresaor  and  again  she  was  worsted.  The  emperor  in-' 
vadcd  Champngno  in  pertion,  arriving,  in  1544,  at  ^^ 
point  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris.  As  there  was  njH 
army  able  to  oppose  him  it  looked  as  if  he  would 
march  as  a  oonqneror  to  the  capital  of  his  enemy.  Bat 
he  sacrificed  the  advantage  he  had  over  Franco  to  a 
desire  far  nearer  his  heart,  that  of  crushing  his  rebol- 
HoHs  Protestant  subjects.  Already  planning  war  with 
tlie  Leagne  of  Sclmialkalden  ho  wished  only  to  secnro 
his  own  safety  from  attack  by  his  great  rival.  The 
treaty  made  at  Crc'py  was  moderate  in  its  terms  and 
left  tilings  largely  as  tliey  wore. 

On  March  31, 1547,  t^aucis  I  died  and  was  succeeds 
by  his  son,  Henry  II,  n  man  of  large,  strong  frami 
passionately  fond  of  all  forms  of  exercise,  especially 
of  banting  and  jousting.    He  had  neither  his*  father' 
versatility  nor  his  fickleness  nor  his  artistic  intoreHt 
His  policy  was  influenced  by  the  aim  of  reversing  h(_ 
father's  wishes  and  of  disgracing  bis  father's  favor- 
ites. 

While  his  elder  brother  was  still  alive,  Henry  had 
married 'Catharine  de'  Medici,  a  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
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II  de'  Medici  of  Florence.  The  girl  of  fourtflon  in  a 
for«ij?ii  country  was  uncomrortahle,  eapceiully  an  it 
wojt  felt,  after  her  huflband  became  Dauphin,  tliat  her 
niiik  was  not  o<iual  to  bi».  The  fnihiro  to  hnve  any 
Jiildrt-n  during  tlie  firMl  ten  yoara  of  marrlag*!  oiotle 
l|i-r  position  not  only  unplenKjint  bat  precariouK,  but 
ic  birth  of  her  Rrtit  son  madi^  her  unasHailablo.  In 
'mpid  miec'SNinn  she  bore  ton  cliildron,  seven  of  whom 
lun-ivcd  child)io<^id.  Thongh  she  bad  Htlte  inflaenee 
affaini  of  tilato  during  her  hnsbnnd'it  reign,  she 
]uired  self-confidoDcc  and  at  latit  began  to  talk  and 
'net  aa  queen. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  IIenr>'  fell  in  love  with  a 
womou  of  thirty-Hix,  Diana  de  Poitiers,  to  whom  his 
Ivvotion  never  wavered  until  bin  death,  when  she  was 
rixty.  Kotwiihstiinding  her  abHolute  atttioiidancy  over 
ler  Iovlt  nl\c  nieddlt-d  lilllo  with  alTairs  of  state. 
The  direction  of  French  policy  at  this  time  fell 
into  th»  hands  of  two  powerful  familieii.  The 
;  Wfta  that  of  CoIiRny.  Of  throe  brothers  the  ablest 
wiw  Oaflpard,  Admiral  of  France,  a  firm  friend  of 
[cnry'a  -aa  well  as  a  statesman  and  warrior.  Still 
lore  powerful  was  the  family  of  Guise,  the  eliildren 
F«f  ClAude,  Duke  uf  OuiHC,  who  died  in  1527.  The  eld- 
est KW,  Francis,  Duke  of  Qaiao,  was  a  great  soldier. 
His  brother,  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  won  a  high 
^htoe  iJt  the  cciuucils  of  state,  aud  his  sinter  Marj',  by 
isr  marriage  with  James  V  of  Bcotland,  brought  added 
prestige  to  the  family.  The  great  power  wielded  by 
tlib  house  owed  mudi  to  the  position  of  their  estates, 
part  of  which  wore  fiefs  of  the  French  king  and  part 
intbjuct  to  the  Kmpiro.  As  suited  their  couvoDience 
ooold  not  either  as  Frenchmco  or  as  foreign 

ICA. 

Undi-r  lleury  Franco  enjoyed  a  p*'riod  of  expansion 
soch  MM  abu  bad  not  had  for  many  yearn.    The  per- 
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petnnl  failarcs  of  Francis  were  at  last  tnrntN]  into  mib- 
attuitial  mioccflses.  Tbii>  was  duu  in  InrtK*.'  part  to  the 
civil  war  in  Germany  and  to  the  wcakiiess  of  England '» 
rulers,  Kdward  YL  and  Mary.  It  was  due  in  part  to 
the  irrepressible  onergj-  of  the  French  IjourgfuiK  and 
gentlemen,  in  part  lo  the  geniuK  of  Francis  of  Ouihc. 
The  co-operntioa  of  France  and  Turkey,  rather  an 
identity  of  interests  than  a  formal  alliance,  a  policy 
eqnalty  blamed  by  contemporaries  and  praised  by  his- 
torians, conlinned.  But  the  Buccenses  achieved  wore 
due  most  of  all  to  the  definite  abandonment  of  the  hope 
of  Italian  couquests  and  to  the  lurniug  of  French  amis 
to  regions  more  suitable  for  tncoi-poration  under  her_ 
government 

War  hnvinjr  been  declared  on  Charles,  the  Frenc 
seized  the  Three  Bishoprics,  at  tlwt  lime  imperial  fiefi 
Metz,  Veniun,  and  Toul.  A  large  German  army  under 
Alva  besieged  Metz,  bat  failed  to  overcome  the  bril- 
liant defence  of  Francis  of  Guise.  Worn  by  the  at- 
trition of  rcpnlscd  assaults  and  of  disease  Uie  iiii]terinl 
anny  meltwl  away.  When  the  siege  was  finally  rniswl 
Guise  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  the  humanity 
with  which  he  cared  for  woumled  and  sick  enemies 
he  had  by  his  military  prowess. 

SbE  years  later  Guise  adde<l  fresh  lanrcts  to  bis 
fame  and  new  possessions  to  Fnmce  by  the  conquest 
of  Calais  and  Guines,  the  last  Knglish  possesuions 
French  territory.  The  loss  of  Calais,  which  had  be« 
held  by  Kngland  since  the  Hundred  Years  War,  was  an 
especially  bitter  blow  to  the  islanders.  These  vic- 
tories were  jmrtty  eouitterbalaneL'd  by  the  defeats  of 
French  armies  ut  St.  Queutiu  on  tlie  Somme  and  by 
Egmont  at  Oravclincs.  When  peace  was  signed  ut 
Cftteau-Cambresis,  France  renounced  all  her  conquests 
in  tlie  south,  but  kept  Ibo  Three  Bishoprics  and  Calais 
all  of  which  became  her  permanent  [Ktsi^cssions. 
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WTiile  Frmi<"<»  vtuf  tlinii  pxpanding  her  borders,  tbe  CJTialm" 
U-nial  revolution  matured  nipidlj*.  Tlie  last  years 
Fruucis  and  the  roipi  of  Henry  II  saw  a  prodi||;rifU8 
frrou'tli  of  PrnteRtantism.  What  had  b«gaa  aa  a  sect 
■  liecome,  hy  nii  evolution  similar  to  that  experi- 
'1  ill  Oeruiany,  a  iKiwerful  poHlicul  party.  It  is 
the  ^neral  fato  of  new  caoscs  to  moot  at  flrgt  with 
opp<tBilioii  due  to  habit  and  the  instinctive  reaction  of 
alnioRt  nil  minds  against  "the  pain  of  a  new  idea." 
Bui  if  the  cimso  in  one  suited  to  the  spirit  and  needs 
of  the  ngv,  it  f^ins  more  nud  more  oupporters,  slowly 
if  K-rt  to  itself,  rapidly  if  given  f;ood  orpmization  and 
rqunte  means  of  presenting  its  claims.  The  thor- 
gh  cnnvttftsing  of  an  idea  is  absolutely  essential  to 
win  it  a  following.  Now,  prior  to  1536,  the  Protcs- 
tuntu  lind  Rot  a  ^onsidornWe  amount  of  publicity  as 
U'<>11  tlirougli  their  own  writiuffs  ns  through  the  attacks 
of  thoir  enemies.  Rut  not  until  Calvin  settled  at  Qe- 
oe\li  and  bi'gijii  to  write  extensively  in  French,  was  the 
use  pret4>n(erl  in  a  foimi  cajHihlo  of  appealing  to  the 
rragc  Pronchnmn.  Calvin  gave  not  only  the  best 
apology  for  hJa  cause,  but  also  furnished  it  with  a 
definite  organ i7.ation,  and  a  coherent  program.  Ho 
mpphed  tbe  dogma,  the  liturgy,  and  the  moral  ideas 
of  (he  now  religion,  and  he  also  created  ecclesiastical, 
potiticAl,  and  social  institutions  in  harmony  with  it.  A 
bom  leader,  ho  followwl  up  his  work  with  personal 
nppi'aU.  Hi»  vast  correspondence  with  French  Prot- 
estants nbnwg  not  only  much  zeal  but  infinite  pains  and 
oonsidrnible  tart  in  driving  home  the  lessons  of  his 
printed  trrntiH4>H. 

ThoQgh  the  appeal  of  Calvin's  dogmatic  system  was 
gn-ater  to  an  ago  interested  in  such  things  and  trained 
to  reganl  tbcni  ns  highly  important,  Ihnu  we  arc  likely 
(o  Buppoiie  at  present,  this  was  not  Calvinism's  only  or 
oven  its  main  attraction  to  intelligent  people.    Like 
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ovrry  new  and  genuine  rpfnrm  Cftlviiiifim  hnrl  tho  fldi 
vatitugc  of  arousing  the  eiitbuslasiu  of  u  somU  but  aw 
live  band  of  liberals.  Tho  roliKioos  zeal  as  well  as  tho 
moral  earnestness  of  the  age  was  naturally  drawn  to 
the  Protestant  side.  An  the  sect  was  persecuted,  no 
ono  joined  it  save  from  conscientious  motives. 
Against  the  laziness  or  the  corruption  of  tbe  prelates, 
too  proud  or  too  indifferent  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith,  the  innovatory  opposeii  a  tireless  energy  in  sci 
SOD  and  out  of  season;  against  the  scandals  of  the 
court  and  the  immorality  of  the  clerg\'  they  raised  the 
banner  of  a  new  and  stern  momlity:  to  tho  fires 
marlyrdoni  they  repUe«l  with  the  fires  of  burning  faitl 

The  missionaries  of  the  Calvinists  wore  very  largely 
drawn  from  converted  members  of  tbe  clei^,  Itolh 
secular  and  regular,  and  from  those  who  had  made  a 
profession  of  teaching.  For  the  purposes  of  propa- 
ganda these  were  precisely  tlio  classes  most  fitted  by 
training  and  habit  to  arouse  and  instruct  tho  people. 
Tract*  were  mnltipUod,  and  tbey  enjoyed,  notwith- 
standing the  censures  of  the  Sorbonnc,  a  brisk  oir- 
culatton.  The  theater  was  also  made  a  means  of 
propaganda,  and  an  effective  one, 

Pieardy  oontiimed  In  be  the  stronghold  of  tho  Prot- 
estants throughout  this  period,  though  they  wero  alM 
strong  at  Meanx  and  throughout  the  north-oast,  at 
Orleans,  in  Normandy,  and  in  Dauphin^.  Great  prog- 
ress was  also  made  in  the  south,  which  later  becanui 
the  most  Protestant  of  all  the  sections  of  Fran 

The  Catholics  eontinued  to  rely  on  force, 
was  a  counter- propaganda,  emanating  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  but  it  was  feeble.  The  Jesuits,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  had  one  college  at  Paris  and  two  in 
Auvergne;  othcnvise  there  was  hardly  any  uitoUectnal 
effort  made  to  overcome  the  reformers.  Indeed,  the 
Catholics  hardly  had  the  mnnilions  for  such  a  oombaL 
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Hpnrt   from  tho  ;;Font   indppendenbi,  liolding  tliom-  ^M 

■rlvptt  aloof  from  all  rclijjioiis  controvprxy.  the  more  ^M 

jatolligcnt  and  cntorprisiiiR  portion  of  the  educated  ^M 

^^Hfad  gonp  ovf>r  to  tlie  (>noniy.  ^M 

"TWr'Hio  Grovcniment  did  its  best  1o  flopply  the  want  ^M 

of  arRiini*'rit  by  Uio  exerciae  of  anthorily.     New  and  ^M 

(wvoro  edicta  against  "the  heresies  and  false  doctrines  H 

of  Luther  and  \m  adherents  and  accomplices"  were  ^M 

i««ot*d.    The  Sorbonnn  prohibit<Mi  the  reading  and  siUo  ^M 

uf  sixty-tivu  biM»ks  by  numo,  iucluding  the  worics  of  ^M 

Luther,  Metaachthou,  CaWin,  I>olet,  and  Marut,  and  all  H 

traoAlationa  of  the  Bible  issued  by  the  publishing  house  ^^H 

if  Eflticniio.  ^^H 

The  aoDth  of  France  had  in  earlier  centuries  been  ^M 

proliflc  io  80ct«  claiming  a  Protestantism  older  than  ^M 

that  of  AuRsbuff^.    Like  the  Bohemian  Brethren  thoy  ^| 

Mgcrly  welcomed  the  Calvinist?  as  allies  and  wi^rc  rap-  ^M 

Idly  enrolled  in  the  new  chnrch.    Startled  by  the  stir-  H 

rill?  of  the  Kpirit  of  reform,  the  Parlcmcnt  of  Aix,  ■ 

.'irting  iti  imitation  of  Simon  de  Monfort,  ordered  two  is4a    H 

'nwHK,   iMerindul  and  Cabrieres,  destroyed  for  their  H 

■m  r-NV.    The  sentence  was  too  drastic  for  the  Frendi  H 

:;MVirriinoot  to  ftariction  immediati^Iy ;  it  was  lluTi'fnrc  H 

postpiiiicd  by  command  of  the  king,  hut  it  woh  finally  1545   H 

txecnled,  at  least  in  part.    A  ghastly  massaoro  took  H 

f'Inco  in  which  eight  hundred  or  more  of  the  Waldenses  H 

T'  -'  '    d.    A  crj*  of  horror  was  raised  in  Germany,  in  H 

( land,  and  even  in  France,  from  which  tiie  king  ^^H 

m»elf  recoiled  In  terror.  ^^H 

Only  a  few  dayw  after  his  accession  Henry  issued  an  ^^H 

edict  against  blasphemy,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  H 

number  of  laws  against  heresy.    A  new  court  of  jus-  fl 

tieo  was  created  to  deal  with  heretics.    From  its  habit  ^^^ 
tit  nending  its  victims  to  the  atake  it  eoon  became 
known  as  the  Chambro  Ardente.    Its  powers  were  so 
extensive  that  the  clergy  protested  against  them  as 
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mfrini»ements  of  their  rigMs.  In  its  first  two  years 
it  proiioutifwl  fiv«  huiuln^d  pciiIi-iicoh, — and  what  sen- 
tences t  Even  in  that  ornot  ago  its  ptiiiiHhmentf)  were 
frightful.  Burning  alivp  was  tho  cojumonest.  If  tlio 
heretic  recanted  on  the  scaffold  lie  was  stningled  be- 
fore the  fire  wnM  lit;  if  he  retusM  U^  recunt  his  tongue 
was  cot  out.  Those  who  wore  merely  Huspected  were 
ca«t  into  ihingeons  from  which  many  never  cnme  out 
alive.  Torture  was  habitually  used  to  extract  con- 
fession. For  those  who  recantinl  before  sentence 
milder,  but  still  severe,  punishments  were  meted  out: 
imprisonment  and  various  sorts  uf  ponnnce.  By  the 
edict  of  Chateaubriiuid  a  code  of  forty-six  articles 
against  heresy  was  drawn  up,  and  the  magistrate  cm- 
powere<l  to  put  suspected  persons  under  surveillance. 

In  the  face  of  this  fiery  persecution  the  conduct  of 
the  Calvinists  was  wonderfully  fine.  They  showed 
great  adroitness  in  evading  the  law  by  all  means  save 
recantation  and  great  astuteness  in  using  what  poor 
legal  means  of  defence  were  at  their  disposal  On  the 
other  hand  they  suffered  punishment  with  splendid 
constancy  and  courage,  very  few  failing  in  tlie  hour 
of  trial,  and  most  meeting  death  in  a  state  of  exalta- 
tion. Large  numlwra  found  refuge  in  other  lands. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  11  fourteen  hundred  fle<l 
to  Geneva,  not  to  mention  the  many  who  settled  in  the 
Netherlands,  England,  and  Germany. 

Far  from  lying  passive,  the  Calvinista  took  the  offei 
sive  not  only  by  writing  and  preaching  hut  by  attack- 
ing the  images  of  the  saints.  Many  of  these  were 
broken  or  defaced.  One  student  in  the  university  of 
Paris  smashed  the  images  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Se- 
bastian and  a  stained  glass  window  representing  the 
crucilixion,  and  posted  up  placards  attacking  tlie  cult 
of  the  saints.  For  this  he  wan  pilloried  three  times_ 
and  then  shut  into  a  small  hole  walled  in  on  all  «i 
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save  for  an  aperture  through  which  food  was  passed 
him  nntil  he  died. 

Undaunted  by  persecotion  the  innovators  continaed 
to  grow  mightily  in  numbers  and  strength.  The 
chnroh  at  Paris,  though  necessarily  meeting  in  secret, 
was  well  organized.  The  people  of  the  city  assembled 
together  in  several  oonventiclea  in  private  honses. 
By  1559  there  were  forty  fully  organized  churches 
(eglises  dressees)  throughout  Prance,  and  no  less  than 
2150  conventicles  or  mission  churches  {eglises 
plantees).  Estimates  of  numbers  are  precarious,  but 
good  reason  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Protestants  amounted  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  population.  Like  all  enthusiastic  minori- 
ties they  wielded  a  power  out  of  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  Increasing  continually,  as  they  did,  it  is 
probable,  but  for  the  hostility  of  the  government,  they 
would  have  been  a  match  for  the  Catholics.  At  any 
rate  they  were  eager  to  try  their  strength.  A  new 
and  important  fact  was  that  they  no  longer  consisted 
entirely  of  the  middle  daases.  High  officers  of  gov- 
ernment and  great  nobles  began  to  Join  their  ranks. 
In  154G  the  Bishop  of  Nimes  protected  them  openly, 
being  himself  suspected,  probably  with  justice,  of  Cal- 
vinism. In  1548  a  lieutenant-general  was  among  those 
prosecuted  for  heresy.  Anthony  of  Bourbon,  a  de- 
scendant of  Louis  XX,  a  son  of  the  famous  Charles,  Con- 
stable of  France,  and  husband  of  Joan  d'Albret,  queen 
of  Navarre,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Margaret  d'An-  isss 
gouleme,  became  a  Protestant.  About  the  same  time 
the  great  Admiral  Coligny  was  converted,  though  it 
was  some  years  before  he  openly  professed  Iiis  faith. 
His  brother,  d'Andelot,  also  adhered  to  thf  Calvhiists 
but  was  later  persuaded  by  the  king  and  by  his  wife 
to  go  back  to  the  Catholic  fold. 

So  strong  had  the  Protestants  become  that   the 
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French  government  van  compelled  against  its  will  lo 
tolorat<>  them  in  fact  if  not  in  principle,  and  to  rccoj;- 
nizc  thvm  as  a  party  in  the  state  with  a  quasi-oonsti- 
tutioiui]  poKition.  The  synod  held  at  Paris  in  May, 
155!),  w«»  cvidunco  tliat  Uie  firHt  stage  iu  tlic  cvohitinu 
of  French  Protestantism  was  oomptctti.  This  atisem- 
bly  drew  up  a  creed  called  the  6'o»/<.\s-.veo  Gallicanat 
Betting  forth  in  forty  arliclos  the  purest  doctrine  of 
Geneva.  Besidt-s  aflinniiig  belief  in  the  common  ar- 
ticles of  ChriHtiunity,  this  confostuon  asserted  the 
dogmas  of  predestination,  justification  by  faith  only, 
and  the  distinctive  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  oucbarist. 
The  worship  of  eainta  was  condemned  and  the  ncces- 
aity  of  a  church  defined.  For  thii;  church  nn  organiza- 
tion and  diseipliiH;  inndellwl  «n  that  of  Geneva  was 
provided.  The  countr>'  was  divided  Into  districts,  the 
churches  within  which  were  to  send  to  a  central  con- 
sistory representatives  both  clerical  and  lay,  the  Iatt4.'r 
to  be  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  former.  Over 
the  churdi  of  the  whole  nation  there  was  to  be  a  na- 
tional synod  or  "Colloque"  to  which  each  consistory 
was  to  eeud  one  dergj'man  and  one  or  two  lay  elders. 
Alarmed  by  the  growth  of  the  Protestants,  Henry 
II  was  just  preparing,  after  the  treaty  of  Catcao- 
Cambresis,  to  grapple  with  them  more  earnestly  than 
ever,  when  he  died  of  a  wound  accidentally  received 
in  a  tournament,  liis  death,  hailed  by  Calvin  us  a 
merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  conveniently 
marlcs  the  ending  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of 
another.  For  the  previous  forty  years  France  bad, 
heuii  absorbed  in  the  struggle  with  the  vast  empire  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  For  tho  next  forty  years  she  was 
completely  occupied  with  the  wars  of  religion.  Ex- 
ternally, she  played  a  weak  rule  because  of  civil  strife 
and  of  a  contemptible  government.  Indeed,  all  her 
interests,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  were  from  tliii) 
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tinrti  forfi^tton  in  tfao  intensity  of  the  pasnions  arousod 
by  fjinutioism.  The  date  of  Henry's  ilomlw  also 
nwrkii  a  chnnpic  in  the  evolution  of  the  French  pov- 
cTiinicnt.  Hitherto,  for  some  ccntories,  the  trend  liad 
b*'en  away  from  feudalism  to  ab»;olute  monarchy.  The 
iiieal,  "uno  foi,  nne  loi,  nn  roi"  had  been  nearly  at- 
tained. But  Uiis  was  now  checked  in  two  ways.  The 
ffrrat  nnblen  found  in  Calvinism  nn  opporlnnily  to 
■  assert  their  privilefjes  aeainKt  tlio  king.  The  middlo 
dasHOft  in  the  cities,  especially  in  those  regions  where  i 
•wctinnnliitm  was  still  stronfr,  found  the  numo  oppor- 
ruriily  bat  turned  it  to  the  ndvantaee  of  republican- 
\^!-i.  A  fierce  uplrit  of  resistance  not  only  to  the  prel- 
BteB  bat  to  the  monarch,  was  bom.  There  was  oven 
a  eonMidernblp  amount  of  democnitic  neiitiment.  The 
poor  cler)rj',  who  had  become  converted  to  Calvinism, 
wero  otipecinlly  free  in  denoaucin;;  the  inequalities  of 
the  old  n-gimc  whicli  made  of  the  higher  clcrg>'  gnsat 
l-ril-4  and  If'fi  the  humbler  ministers  to  wtarve.  The 
met  is  that  the  mcssago  of  Calviuism  was  essentially 
democratic  in  tliat  the  excellence  of  all  Christians  and 
their  perfect  equality  b<'fore  God  was  preached.  In- 
Ierei*t  in  religion  and  the  ability  to  diseuss  it  was  not 
eonfined  to  a  privileged  hierai-cby,  but  wns  whared 
by  the  humblest  In  a  ribald  play  written  lu  1561  it 
is  said :  * 

If  faiit  qii<>  Jeanne  [a  servant]  entr«  les  pots 

I'arle  de  n-forinaLioD; 

Ltt  nuuvell*  rclifrion 

A  tnnt  fait  riur  les  obambriimt 

Lu  Hin  iuurs  ct  Ics  tripidraa 

Eu  diHptiicnt  pabliqaement. 

Bat  while  the  gay  courtier  and  worldling  sneered  at 
the  n-Hgion  of  market  women  and  Hcullcrynmid'",  ho 
had  little  cause  to  scoff  when  he  met  the  Prutcstauts 

>  Rmi/  BtUauii     L«  Smommk.  ict  4,  him  S. 
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in  debate  at  the  town  hall  of  his  city,  or  on  the  field 

battle. 

Finally,  the  year  1559  very  well  marks  a  stage  in  the 
doveloj>ment  of  Krench  Protostaiitisiu.  Until  aboat 
35.%  it  had  been  a  mere  unorganized  opinion,  ratber  a 
philosophy  than  a  oohercnt  body.  From  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  iHslUtttcs  to  that  of  the  Synod 
of  1559  the  new  church  had  Iwcorae  organized,  self- 
conscious,  and  defiiiitoly  political  in  aims.  But  aft 
1559  it  became  more  than  a  party;  it  became  an  t 
\periutn  in  imperio.    There  was  no  longer  one  govern- 

/mont  and  one  allegiance  in  Franco  but  two,  and 

I  two  were  at  war. 

It  yv&ti  just  at  this  time  that  the  name  of  Hagaenot 
began  to  be  applied  to  tbe  Protestants,  hitherto  called 
"LutbenuiH,"  "heroticH  of  Meaux"  and,  more  rarol; 
"Calvinifits.'*  The  origin  of  the  word,  first  ased 
Tours  in  1560,  is  anccrtain.  It  may  possibly  come 
from  "le  roi  TTngnct"  or  "Hagon,"  n  night  upectre; 
tliH  allusion  then  wouhl  he  to  the  ghostly  manner  in 
which  the  heretics  crept  by  night  to  their  convcoticles. 
Huguenot  is  also  found  as  A  family  name  at  Bclfort 
as  early  as  1425.  it  may  poMsibly  oome  from  the 
term  "Uausgenosscn"  as  used  in  Aleace  of  those 
metal-workers  who  were  not  taken  into  tlie  gild 
work(?d  at  home,  hence  a  name  of  contempt  like 
modem  "scab."  It  may  also  come  from  the  na 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  "Eidgenosson,"  and  pi 
haps  tliis  derivation  is  the  most  likely,  though  it 
not  he  considered  beyond  doubt.  Whatever  the  ori 
of  the  name  tlio  picture  of  the  Uugnenot  is  familiar 
us.  Of  all  the  fine  types  of  French  manhood,  that  of 
the  TTnguenot  is  one  of  the  finest  Gallic  gaiety  is 
tempi-nnl  with  earnestness;  intrepidity  is  stren 
oned  witli  a  new  moral  fibre  like  that  of  steel.  Exoi 
in  the  case  of  a  few  groat  lords,  who  joine<l  the  pa 
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withoat  eerions  conviction,  the  high  standard  of  the 
Huguenot  morals  was  recognized  even  by  their  ene- 
mies. In  on  age  of  profligacy  the  "men  of  the  reli- 
gion," as  thoy  called  themselves,  walked  the  paths 
rectitude  and  sobriety. 

S  3.  Tub  Waks  of  RHJoroir.    1559-1598 

Henry  II  was  followed  by  three  of  his  sons  in 
cession,  eocli  of  tliem,  in  different  degrees  and  ways, 
a  weakling.  The  first  of  them  was  Francis  II,  a  deli- 
cate lad  of  fifteen,  who  suffered  from  adenoids.  Child 
as  he  was  be  had  already  been  married  for  more  than 
a  year  to  Mary  Stuart,  a  daughter  of  James  V  of 
Scotland  and  a  niece  of  Francis  of  Ouisc  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  As  she  was  the  one  passion 
of  the  morose  and  feeble  king,  who,  being  legally  uf 
age  was  able  to  choose  his  own  ministers,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  realm  fell  iiito  the  strong  hands  of  "the 
false  brood  of  Lorraine."  Fearing  and  hating  tbeso 
men  above  all  others  the  Huguenots  turned  to  the 
Bourbons  for  protection,  but  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
loo  weak  a  character  to  afford  them  much  help.  Bind- 
ing in  the  press  their  best  weapon  the  Protestants 
produced  a  flood  of  pamphlets  attacking  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  as  "the  tiger  of  France." 

A  more  definite  plan  to  rid  the  country  of  the  hated 
tyranny  was  tliat  known  as  the  Conspiracy  of  Amlwisa. 
Godfrey  de  Barry,  Sieur  dc  la  Renaudie,  pledged  bbt- 
eral  hundred  Protestants  to  go  in  a  body  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  king  at  Blois.  How  much  further 
their  intentions  went  is  not  known,  and  perhaps  was 
not  definitely  formulated  by  themselves.  The  Vene- 
tian ambassador  spoke  in  a  contemporary  dispaldi 
of  a  plot  to  kill  the  cardinal  and  also  the  king  if  be 
would  not  assent  to  their  counsels,  and  said  that  the 
conspirators  relied,  to  justify  this  course,  on  the  dee- 
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ition  of  Calvin  that  it  was  lowfol  to  sl&y  those  who 
lOcn^l  Uic  prcnchiiig  of  Uic  goap«I.  Hearing  of  tho 
)Dr(pirncy.  Guise  and  his  brother  were  ready.  They 
iiiiBferrwl  the  court  from  Mhtis  to  Amboino,  by  which 
iiKive  tlicy  upset  tbc  piann  of  the  politimicrs  and  aUo 
put  the  king  itiln  a  more  defensible  castle.  Soldiert), 
OMumibk'd  for  Uio  oceaniou,  met  the  Fluguennts  aa 
thoy  ndvniiccd  tn  a  Iwdy  towards  Amboiso,  shot  down 
La  Renaiidie  and  some  others  on  tho  spot  and  arrested 
the  romnitting  twelve  hundred,  to  be  kept  for  subse- 
icnt  trial  and  execution.  The  suspicinn  that  fastened 
the  prince  of  Condi",  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Na- 
Irro,  won  i^ven  some  color  by  his  frank  avowal  of 
rmpiithy  with  the  conspirators.  Though  the  Guises 
resitcd  their  advaiiUgo  to  tlu^  nUnost  in  forbitUliiig 
future  nsi^einbties  of  heretics,  the  tumult  of  Amboise 
vaguely  felt,  in  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  pent-up 
issioiis,  to  be  tho  uvai  it -courier  of  a  terrific  storm. 
I  Tho  early  death  of  the  sickly  king  left  tlio  throne 
his  brother  Charles  IX,  a  boy  of  nine.  As  he  was 
[minor,  the  regency  fell  to  his  mother,  Catharine  do' 
fedici,  who  for  almoMt  thirty  years  was  the  ron! 
»lor  of  France,  Notwithstanding  what  Brantume 
"tttijf  cmlKniiH>int  tres-riche,"  she  was  active  of 
nod  mind.  Her  largo  correspondence  partly  re- 
tols  the  t-eerels  of  her  power:  much  tact  and  inliiiito 
itua  to  keep  in  totieli  with  as  many  people  and  as 
ly  dutnibi  of  husincss  as  possible.  Uer  want  of 
inty  was  su)>plhd  by  gracious  manners  and  an  clo- 
ut taiste  in  art.  As  a  connoisseur  and  lui  iudefu- 
iblo  collector  ahe  grnti6ed  her  love  of  tho  magnifi- 
not  only  by  iM'aiitiful  jwlact'S  and  gorgeous  clothes, 
it  in  having  a  slure  of  jiictures,  statues,  tapestries, 
imiture,  poroi'hun,  silver,  books,  and  manuscripts. 
A  "politique"  to  her  fingi^rtips,  Catbarmo  had 
Bitlicr  ityniputhy  nor  patience  with  the  fauatics  who 
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would  put  their  religion  above  peace  and  prosperity. 

Surroanded  by  men  as  Scrco  as  lions,  she  showed  no 

little  of  the  wkiil  and  intrepidity  of  the  tamer  in  kcei^ 

inp  them,  for  a  time,  from  each  others*  thniaiw.    Soon 

after  Charles  ascended   the  throne,  hIio  wii8  almost 

iiustlc<l  into  domestic  and  foroifjn  war  by  the  offer  of 

Philip  n  of  Spain  to  helj)  bor  Catholic  sobjects  against 

the  Huguenots  without  her  leave.    She  knew  if  that 

were  done  that,  as  she  scrawled  in  her  own  peculiar 

French,  "le  RoJ-  raon  fils'have  jwmeslanlyerfe'^Adli^*''] 

snnoe,*"  and  she  was  <lotertoino<l  "que  norsonne  n^J 

pent  nous  brotiller  eu'lamitio'eu  la  qucfe  je  dcsir^^ 

que  set  l&bii^^Roynumes  deraeurent  pendant 'tt^jJ^i**    i 

Throufjh  her  Kog:i?le  eyes  she  saw  clearly  where  lay  the    i 

path  that  she  must  follow.    "1  am  resolved,"  she    | 

wrote,  "to  seek  by  all  possible  means  to  preserve  the 

authority  of  the  king  my  son  in  all  things,  and  at  the 

same  time  to  keep  the  pi^ople  in  peace,  unity  and  con 

cord,  without  giving  ihum  occafiiou  to  stir  or  to  chan 

anything."    Fundamentally,  this  was  the  same  poll 

as  that  of  Henry  IV.    That  she  failed  where  he  soi 

cec<)cd  is  nut  due  entirely  to  the  diH'erencc  in  ability; 

In  15C0  neither  party  was  prepared  to  yield  or  to 

tolerate  the  other  without  a  trial  of  strength,  whereas 

a  Kouuration  later  nmny  members  of  I>oth  parties  were 

sick  of  war. 

Just  as  Frnncit)  was  dying,  the  States  Qeneral  met 

at  Orleans.    This  body  was  divided  into  throe  bouses,    ' 

or  estates,  that  of  the  clergy,  that  of  the  noblcR,  and 

that  of  the  commons.    The  latter  was  so  democratically^ 

chosen  that  even  the  peasants  voted.    Whether  thdH 

had  voted  in  148+  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  tha^ 

they  did  so  in  15G0,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interests 

the  crown  to  let  (hem  vote  is  shown  by  the  increase 

>"Tbe  kins  tay  ton  will  mn-er  ha**  Mtire  obnlliniM." 
*"T)iat  nn  una  nukjr  amliratl  lu  In  tbo  fii«ii<l«hlp  In  whtrU  I  il« 
thit  thfiu:  two  klngduma  ahull  nmuin  during'  my  li(tlini«." 
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the  number  of  royal  ofiBcers  among  the  deputies  of  the 
third  estate.  The  peasants  still  regarded  the  ting 
as  their  natural  protector  against  the  oppression  of  the 
nobles. 

The  Estates  were  opened  by  Catharine's  minister, 
Michael  de  I'Hfipital.    Fully  sympathizing  with  her 
policy  of  conciliation,  he  addressed  the  Estates  as  fol- 
lows:   "Let  us  abandon  those  diabolic  words,  names  febnui 
of  parties,  factions  and  seditions : — Lutherans,  Hague-  ' 

nots,  Papists;  let  us  not  change  the  name  of  Chris* 
tians."  Accordingly,  an  edict  was  passed  granting 
an  amnesty  to  the  Huguenots,  nominally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  them  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church, 
bat  practically  interpreted  without  reference  to  this 
proviso. 

But  the  government  found  it  easier  to  pass  edicts 
than  to  restrain  the  zealots  of  both  parties.  The 
Protestants  continued  to  smash  images ;  the  Catholics 
to  mob  the  Protestants.  Paris  became,  in  the  words 
of  Beza,  "the  city  most  bloody"  and  murderous  among 
all  in  the  world. ' '  Under  the  combined  effects  of  legal 
toleration  and  mob  persecution  the  Huguenots  grew 
mightily  in  numbers  and  power.  Their  natural  leader, 
the  King  of  Navarre,  indeed  failed  them,  for  he 
changed  his  faith  several  times,  his  real  cult,  as  Calvin 
remarked,  being  that  of  Venus.  His  wife,  Joan 
d'Albret,  however,  became  an  ardent  Calvinist. 

At  this  point  the  government  proposed  a  means  of 
conciliation  that  had  been  tried  by  Cluirlcs  V  in  Ger- 
many and  had  there  failed.  The  loading  theologians 
of  both  confessions  were  summoned  to  a  colloquy  at  CoH'xiu] 
Poissy.  Most  of  the  German  diviiios  iiivitcd  were  pre-  Au^i 
vented  by  politics  from  coming,  but  tlu'  iiotod  Italian 
Protestant  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  and  Tlicodore  Ucza 
of  Geneva  were  present.  The  debate  turned  on  the 
Qsoal  points  at  issue,  and  was  of  course  indecisive. 
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^^M      thoagh  the  Hagaenota  did  not  hesitate  to  proclau|| 
ly       tlieir  own  victory.  fl 

JuiuBtT.  1562    A  fresh  edict  of  toleration  had  hardly  been  isaaea 
H  when  civil  w«r  was  precipitated  by  a  horrible  crime. 

W  Soma  anufd  retainers  of  ttie  Duke  of  Guise,  coming 

M«M«crei>t  npon  a  rtuguonot  oongregation  at  Vasay  in  Cham- 
pagne, attacked  them  and  murdered  throe  hundred. 
A   wild  cr\'  of  fury   rose  from  all  the  Calvioista; 
throughout  the  whole  land  there  were  riots.    At^Toa-  , 
louse,  for  example,  fighting  in  the  streets  lasted  fo^B 
days  nnd  four  hundred  persons  perished.    It  was  onP 
of  the  worst  years  in  the  history  of  France.    A  veri- 
table reign  of  terror  prevailed  everj'where,  nnd  while 
the  crops  were  do8troye<l  famine  stalked  throughout 
tho  land.    Bands  of  robbers  and  ravishers,  under  the 
names  of  Christian  parties  but  savages  at  heart,  p 
the  whole  people  to  ransom  and  to  sack.    Indeed, 
Wara  of  Religion  were  likj?  hell ;  the  tongue  can 
scribe  them  better  than  the  imagination  can  concei 
them.    The  whole  sweet  and  pleasant  land  of  Fran< 
from  the  Bnrgnndian  to  the  Spanish  frontier, 
widowed  and  desolated,  her  pride  humbled  by  her  o' 
sons  and  her  Golden  Lilies  trampled  in  the  bloody 
Foreign  levy  was  called  in  to  supply  strength  to  fra 
cidal  arms.    The  Protestants,  headed  by  Conde  an' 
Coligny,  raised  an  army  and  started  negotiations  with 
England.    The  Catholics,  however,  bad  the  best  of 
the  lighting.    They  captured  Rouen,  defended  by  E 
lish  troops,  and,  under  Qnise,  defeated  the  Huguen 
under  Coligny  at  Dreos. 

Two  months  later,  Francis  of  Guise  was  assassinated 
by  a  Protestant  near  Orleans.  Coligny  was  accused 
of  inciting  the  crime,  which  he  denied,  though  he  con- 
fessed that  he  wus  glad  of  it.  The  immediate  benefi- 
ciary of  the  death  of  tho  duke  was  not  the  Huguenot, 
however,  so  much  ae  Catharine  de'  Medim.    Contlnu- 
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ing  to  pnt  into  practise  ber  policy  of  tolerance  nhe 
issued  an  edict  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
and  liberty  of  worship  under  certain  restrictions. 
Great  nobles  were  allowed  to  hold  meetings  for  divine 
senrice  according  to  the  reformed  manner  in  their 
oni)  houses,  and  one  village  in  each  bailiwick  was  al- 
lowed to  have  a  Protestant  chapel. 

riow  consistently  secular  was  Catharine's  policy  be- 
came apparent  at  this  time  when  she  refused  to  pub- 
lish the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  fearing  that 
they  might  infringe  on  the  liberties  of  the  Qallicaa 
church.  In  this  she  had  the  full  support  of  most 
French  Catholics.  She  continued  to  work  for  religious 
peace.  One  of  her  methods  was  characteristic  of  her 
and  of  the  time.  She  selected  "a  flying  squadron"  of 
twenty-fonr  beautiful  maids  of  honor  of  high  rank 
and  low  principles  to  help  her  seduce  the  refractory 
nobles  on  both  sides.  In  many  cases  she  was  success- 
fuL  Conde,  in  love  with  one — or  possibly  with  several 
— of  these  sirens,  forgot  everything  else,  his  wife,  his 
party,  his  religion.  His  death  in  1569  threw  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Huguenots  into  the  steadier  and  stronger 
grasp  of  Coligny.  •' 

But  such  means  of  dealing  with  a  profoundly  dan- 
gerous crisis  were  of  course  but  the  most  wretched 
palliatives.  The  Catholic  bigots  would  permit  no 
dallying  with  the  heretics.  In  1567  they  wore  strong 
enough  to  secore  the  disgrace  of  L'Hopilal  and  in  the 
following  year  to  extort  a  royal  edict  nncomliticnially 
forbidding  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  cult.  The 
Hngnenots  again  rebelled  and  in  lu(>9  suffered  two  Hugu 
severe  defeats  at  Jaraac  and  at  Moncontour.  The 
Catholics  were  jubilant,  fully  believing,  n.s  Sully  says, 
that  at  last  the  Protestants  would  have  to  submit. 
But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  tlii»  apparently 
slight  effect  of  military  success   or  failure  on  the 
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Btrongth  and  nnmbera  of  tho  two  faiths.    "We  hi 
boaton  our  enonii<'j*  over  uiiii  over  again,"  cried  tlii> 
CaUioIic  KoIdifT  Moiilluc  in  a  niKC  "we  wore  winning 
by  fore<>  or  anns  bul  thoy  trium]>h«I  by  moans  of  their 
diabolical  uritin^t;." 

The  HugncnolK,  however,  did  not  rely  entirely  on 
tho  pon.    Their  stronghold  was  no  longer  in  the  north 
but  was  now  in  the  south  and  west.     The  reason  for 
tJiis  may  bo  partly  found  in  the  preparation  of  tho 
soil  for  their  seed  by  the  medieval  heresies,  hut  stiti 
more  in  the  stron;?  particularistic  spirit  of  that  N^l 
gion.     The  ancient  province's  of  Poitou  and  Guienn^^ 
Gascony  and  Ijangnedoc,  wore  almost  as  consciouH  of 
their  aoiithorn  and  Proven(:al  culture  as  they  wen    ' 
of  thoir  Kifiieh  citizonxhip.     Tho  streiiKth  of  the  cen- 
tralizing tendenctos  lay  north  of  the  I^oirc;  in  the  sou 
Io«»l  privileges  were  more  esteemed  and  more  insisti 
upon.     While  Proletitaritixni   -wan  persecuted  by  the 
government  at  Paris  it  wan  often  protected  by  citieji 
of  the  south.     The  most  noteworthy  of  these  was  Lai 
Roohelle  on  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Bordeaux.    Though 
coming  late  to  the  8up|)ort  of  the  Reformation,  its  oon- 
verijiou  was  thorough  and  lasting.    To  protect  the  now 
religion  it  suocossfully  assorted  its  municipal  free- 
dom almost  to  the  point  of  independence.    Like  the 
Duk'h  Buvrgars  of  the  Sea  its  armed  privateers  prey 
upon  tlic  commerce  of  Catholic  powers,  a  mode 
warfare  from  which  the  city  derived  immense  booty. 

The  llugtienols  tried  bnt  failed  to  get  foreign  alii 
Neither  England  nor  Germany  sent  them  any  hel 
Their  policy  of  supporting  tho  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries against  Spain  tunied  out  disastrously  for  them- 
selves when  the  French  under  Coliguy  were  defeat 
at  .Mons  hy  the  troops  of  Philip. 

The  Catholics  now  believed  the  time  ripe  for  a  d 
cisive  blow.    Under  the  stimuluH  of  tho  Jesuits  they 
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had  for  a  short  time  been  condacting  an  offensive 
and  effective  propaganda.  Leagues  were  formed  to 
combat  the  organizations  of  the  Huguenots,  armed 
"Brotherhoods  of  the  Holy  Spirit"  as  they  were  called. 
The  chief  obstacle  in  their  path  seemed  to  be  a  small 
group  of  powerful  nobles  headed  by  Coligny.  Cath- 
arine and  the  Guises  resolved  to  cut  away  this  obstacle 
with  the  assassin's  knife.  Charles,  who  was  person- 
ally on  good  terms  with  Coligny,  hesitated,  but  he  was 
too  weak  a  youth  to  hold  out  long.  There  seems  to 
be  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  queen  dowager 
and  her  advisers  contemplated  was  the  murder  of  a 
few  leaders  and  that  they  did  not  foresee  one  of  the 
most  extensive  massacres  in  history. 

Her  first  attempt  to   have   Coligny   assassinated  AapHta 
aroused  the  anger  of  the  Huguenot  leaders  and  made 
them  more  dangerous  than  before.    A  better  laid  and 
more  comprehensive  plan  was  therefore  carried  out  Masswre 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day.    Early  in  the  St-Baith 
evening  of  August  23,  Henry  of  Guise,  a  son  of  Duko  AukusiM 
Francis,  and  Coligny 's  bitterest  personal  enemy,  went  'oO^'obe 
with  armed  men  to  the  honse  of  the  admiral  and  mur- 
dered him.    From  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  houses 
of  other  prominent  Huguenots  to  slay  them  in  the 
same  manner.    News  of  the  man-hunt  spread  through 
the  city  with  instant  rapidity,  the  mob  rose  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Huguenots  they  could  find  as  well  as 
a  number  of  foreigners,  principally  Germans  and  Flem- 
ings.   De  Thou  says  that  two  thousand  were  slain  in 
Paris  before  noon  of  August  24.     A  general  pillage 
followed. 

The  king  hesitated  to  assume  responsibility  for  so 
serious  a  tumult.  His  letters  of  August  2+  to  various 
governors  of  provinces  and  to  ambassadors  spoke  only 
of  a  fray  between  Guise  and  Coligny,  and  stated  that 
be  wished  to  preserve  order.    But  with  these  very 
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lottcrR  ho  Bont  mosscngprs  to  all  qnarters  with  verbs 
orders  to  kill  all  the  loading  Prott'slant-H.     On  Angtiat 
27  he  again  wrote  of  it  as  "a  great  and  lAmentable 
sedition"  originating  in  the  dosirc  of  Quiso  to  revcnj 
hiH  father  on  ('oligiiy.    The  king  nnid  thnt  thi>  ftn 
of  th(!  popnlaco  wan  mich  thnt  he.  was  unable  to  hrin^ 
the  remedy  ho  wished,  and  he  again  issued  directions    I 
for  the  preservation  of  order.    But  at  the  same  lime     ' 
be  declared  that  the  Guises  had  acted  at  his  ooininan^j 
to  pnai^h  those  who  bad  confipired  ngaiuRt  him  niii^| 
against  the  old  religion.    In  faet,  bo  gave  out  a  rapid     - 
series  of  contradictory  accounts  and  orders,  and  in 
Uie  meantime,  from  August  25  to  October  3  terrible     ■ 
series  of  massaorca  took  place  in  almost  all  the  prov- 
inces.    Two  hundred  Huguenots  perished  at  Menus, 
from  500  to  10(10  at  Orleans,  a  mucli  larger  number     ' 
at  Lyons.    It  is  difficult  Ut  estimate  the  total  number 
of  vtotims.    Sully,  who  narrowly  escaped,  says  thnt    i 
70,000  were  slain.    Ilotman,  another  contemporary,    . 
says  50,000.    Knowing  how  much  figures  are  apt  to    1 
be  exaggerated  even  by  judicious  men,  wc  must  u.i' 
sume  that  this  number  is  too  largo.    On  the  other  hai 
the  lowest  catimafe  given  by  modem  Calbolic  invest 
gators,  o(X)0,  is  certainly  too  small.     Probably  hctwe* 
30,000  and  20,0(H)  is  correct.    Those  who  fell'  were 
flower  of  the  party. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  degree  of  guil 
of  the  French  rulers,  which  in  any  case  was  very  grave, 
thoy  took  no  pains  to  conceal  their  exultation  over  an 
event  tlmt  bad  at  last,  as  they  lielieved,  gi-oiiiid  th( 
enemies  to  powder.     In  jubilant  tone  tVilharinc  wro( 
to  her  son-in-law,  Philip  of  Spain,  that  Ood  had  giv) 
her  son  the  king  of  France  the  moans  "of  wiping 
Uiosc  of  bis  subjects  who  were  rebellious  to  Ood  ai 
to  himself."    Pbiiip  sent  bis  hearty  congratulatioi 
and  heard  a  Tc  Doum  sung.    The  pope  struck  a  mt 
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with  n  piciarc  of  nn  nvenging  nnpol  and  tlio  Ifiorond, 
"IVmiotoruiu  Blnigws,"  and  ordered  an  annual  To 
I>fnni  which  van,  in  fact,  celobrated  for  a  lon^  time. 
Bot  on  the  utbcr  baud  a  cry  of  horror  arose  from 
Oermanv  and  England.  Elizabeth  rooeivod  the  Fr«nch 
ambattandor  dresf«d  ia  mourning  and  declared  to  him 
that  "tho  deed  had  been  too  bloody." 

Tbrmi^b  Oio  triumpb  of  the  Catholics  was  loudly 
phiiutfrl.  it  WftH  not  as  c«mpletp  as  thoy  hoped.  The 
iluffUi-nots  Kecinod  cowed  for  a  moment,  but  uotliing 
in  more  romarkuble  than  the  constancy  of  the  people. 
Rocantnliotis  were  extremely  few.  The  RefomuHl  pas- 
tora,  nonrishod  on  the  Old  Testament,  saw  in  the  af- 
fliction that  bad  befallen  them  nothing  but  the  means 
of  pro^'ing  the  faitliful.  Preparations  for  rcststaoc* 
were  made  at  once  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  south. 
Lo  Kocht'lle,  besieged  by  the  royal  troops,  evinced  a 
beruistn  worthy  of  the  caa»e.  While  the  men  repulsed 
the  furiouR  assaults  of  the  enemy  the  women  built  up 
the  walls  that  cmniblcd  under  the  powerful  6re  of  tlio 
artillery.  A  faction  of  citizens  who  demanded  sur- 
render was  stenily  suppreMsetl  and  the  city  held  out 
until  relief  eanie  from  an  unliopcd  quarter.  The  king's 
brt^itbcr,  Henry  I>uke  of  Anjou,  was  elected  lo  the 
Uirono  of  Poland  on  condition  that  bo  would  allow 
srty  of  conscionce  Ui  Polish  Protestants.  In  order 
appear  oonaistont  the  French  government  therefore 
>ppi>d  for  the  moment  the  persecution  of  the  Huguo- 
Tbo  siege  of  I>a  RodicUe  was  ulMuidnncd  and 
"n  treaty  made  allowing  lilKTiy  of  worship  in  that  city, 
in  Nirnes  and  Montauban  and  in  the  houses  of  some 
of  the  great  nobles. 

In  I«KS  than  two  years  after  the  appalling  massacre 

jv  ["rutesfants  were  again  strong  and  active.     A  chant 

victory  ^tounded  from  their  dauntless  ranks.    More 

ever  before  they  became  rcpublicaQ  in  principle. 
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Their  pnmplileteors,  anions  tliora  Iloiman,  fipnwly  al- 
tockcd  tliu  govununuiit  of  C'ullmriuc,  and  usscrtud  tiicir 
rights. 

Charles  "waB  a  consumptive.  Tho  hemorrhages 
characteristic  of  his  disease  remindwl  him  of  the  tor- 
rents of  blood  that  he  had  canntnl  to  flow  from  his  coun- 
try. Broken  in  body  and  haurite<J  by  Riiperstilioun 
terrors  the  wretehtnl  man  diwl  on  May  .TO,  1574. 

Ho  was  succ«e<i(Ml  by  his  brother,  Henry  111,  m- 
cently  oloctwl  kins  of  I'olnnd,  a  man  of  po(Hi  parts, 
interested  in  coltnre  and  in  study,  a  natural  orator, 
not  destitute  of  intelligence.  His  molher's  pet  anfl 
spoikt]  child,  brought  up  among  tho  girls  of  the  "fly- 
iiif^  s()unfIron,"  be  was  in  a  continual  Htato  of  nerr- 
on»  and  sensual  tittlbition  tliat  made  him  avid  of  ex- 
citement and  yet  unablo  to  endure  it.  A  thunderstorm 
drove  bim  to  hide  in  the  cellar  and  to  tears.  Ho  was 
at  times  overcome  by  fear  of  death  and  hell,  and  at 
times  had  crises  of  religions  fervonr.  Rut  his  life 
was  a  perpetual  debauch,  ever  seeking  new  fonns  of 
pleasure  in  strange  ways.  He  woxUd  walk  the  stn-^ta 
at  night  accompanied  by  gay  young  rufflers  in  acardi 
of  adventures.  He  had  a  passion  for  some  liandsomc 
young  men,  commonly  called  "the  darlings,"  whom 
kept  about  him  dressed  as  women. 

His  reign  meant  a  new  lease  of  power  to  his  mother. 
Tho  worshipped  bim  and  to  whom  he  willingly  left 
the  arduous  business  of  govcnimcnt.  By  tiuK  time 
ahe  was  bitterly  hated  by  tho  Huguenots,  who  paid 
their  compliments  to  ber  in  a  pamj>hlet  entitled  A 
wonderful  Discourse  on  the  Life,  Deeds  and  Debauch- 
ery  of  CntJiartne  de'  Medici,  perhaps  written  in  par^ 
by  tho  scholar  Henry  Kstionnc.  She  was  accused 
only  of  crimes  of  which  she  was  really  guilty,  like 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  of  luiving  m 
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dered  the  dauphin  Francis,  her  husband  'a  elder  brother, 
snd  others  who  had  died  natural  deaths,  and  of  having 
systematically  depraved  her  children  in  order  to  keep 
the  reins  of  authority  in  her  own  hands. 

Frightened  by  the  odium  in  whieli  hia  mother  was 
held,  Henry  IH  thought  it  wise  to  disavow  all  part 
or  lot  in  St.  Bartholomew  and  to  concede  to  the  Hugue- 
nota  liberty  of  worship  everywhere  save  in  Paris  and 
in  whatever  place  the  court  might  be  for  the  moment. 

So  difficult  was  the  position  of  the  king  that  by  this 
attempt  to  conciliate  his  enemies  he  only  alienated  his 
friends.  The  bigoted  Catholics,  finding  the  crown  im- 
potent, began  to  take  energetic  measures  to  help  thcm- 
selves.  In  1576  they  formed  a  League  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  association.  Henry  Duke  of  Guise  drew  up 
the  declaration  that  formed  the  constituent  act  of  the  Theteague 
League.  It  proposed  "to  establish  the  law  of  God 
in  its  entirety,  to  reinstate  and  maintain  divine  serv- 
ice accordiug  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  holy, 
Catholic  and  apostolic  church,"  and  also  "to  restore 
to  the  provinces  and  estates  of  this  kingdom  the  rights, 
privileges,  franchises,  and  ancient  liberties  such  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  King  Clovia,  the  first  Chris- 
tian king,"  This  last  clause  is  highly  significant  as 
showing  how  the  Catholics  had  now  adopted  the  tactics 
of  the  Huguenots  in  appealing  from  the  central  govern- 
ment to  the  provincial  privileges.  It  is  exactly  the 
some  issue  as  that  of  Federalism  versus  States'  Rights 
in  American  history;  the  party  in  power  emphasizes 
the  national  authority,  while  the  smaller  divisions 
furnish  a  refuge  for  the  minority. 

The  constituency  of  the  League  rapidly  became  large. 
The  declaration  of  Guise  was  circulated  throughout 
the  country  something  like  a  monster  petition,  and 
those  who  wished  bound  themselves  to  support  it.    The 
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power  of  thiH  association  of  Cntbolics  amonf?  nobles  n' 
people  soon  made  it  so  formidable  tbat  Ueury  111  le- 
versed  his  former  policy,  recognized  the  League  and 
C**i-  doeljired  himself  its  head.  ^ 

er«ioiBici8  ^,,jy  (.icciioiiB  for  the  States  General  held'  at  Blois 
in  I57G  proved  highly  favorable  to  the  league.  Tlic 
chief  reason  for  thctr  overwhelming  success  waa  the 
abstention  of  the  Protestants  from  voting,  lo  coii- 
tiiicutol  Europe  it  hati  always  been  and  is  now  oi^mmen 
for  minorities  to  refuse  to  vote,  the  idea  lieing  that  this 
refusal  is  in  itself  a  protest  more  effective  than  a  defi- 
nite minority  vote  would  be.  To  an  American  this 
seems  strange,  for  it  has  been  proved  time  and  asnin 
that  a  strong  minority  can  do  a  great  deal  to  shapi' 
legrislation.  Hut  the  TTuguenots  reasoned  different 
aTul  so  seated  but  one  Trotefitaiit  in  the  whole  sirw 
Wy,  a  deputy  to  the  second,  or  noble,  estate.  The  p 
ilegod  orders  pronounced  immediately  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  religions  unity,  but  in  the  Third  Kstate  there 
was  a  warm  debate,  John  Bodin,  the  famous  pub- 
licist, though  a  Catholic,  pleaded  hard  for  toleranoe. 
As  finally  passed,  the  taw  demanded  A  retam  to  the 
old  religion,  hut  addi>d  the  proviso  that  the  mean? 
taken  should  be  "geatle  and  pacific  and  without  war^ 
So  impossible  was  this  in  practice  that  the  govemi 
■was  again  obliged  to  issue  a  decree  granting  liberty 
conscience  and  rebttricted  liberty  of  worship. 

Under  the  oppression  of  the  ruinous  civil  wars 
people  began  to  grow  more  and  more  restless,  Tl 
king  was  extremely  unpopular.  Perhaps  the  pec; 
might  have  winked  even  at  such  outrages  against 
cency  as  were  perpetrated  by  the  king  had  not  tli 
critical  faeuUies  been  sharpened  by  the  growing  misery 
of  their  condition.  The  wars  had  bankrupted  both 
thorn  and  the  government,  and  the  desperate  expedien 
of  the  latter  to  raise  money  ouly  increased  the  pove 
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of  tho  mftsses.  Every  estate,  every  provinw,  wan 
arffcd  to  contribnto  m  much  ns  j>ossible,  and  most  <>f 
them  replied,  in  hombte  and  loyal  tone,  bnt  firmly, 
'        ''IK  for  relief  from  thv  minonn  exactions.    The 

8.4"  oQicej*,  of  justice,  of  collrotorsbips  of  taxes, 
tho  ndministration,  of  tlie  army,  of  the  public  do- 
in,  Vi'iia  only  less  oncrons  than  tho  sale  of  monop- 
olies aud  inspcotoFKhips  of  markets  and  ports.  The 
Mdf  prosperoQs  class  seemed  to  be  the  povcmmcnt 
|Kit8  and  contrnctora.  In  fact,  for  the  Bn;t  time  in 
Tne  bistorj-  of  France  tho  people  wore  bocominn  thor- 
„....i,i,.  (jienfFoctftd  and  Bome  of  them  semi-republicaa 
iinp. 
The  king  had  no  sons  and  when  his  only  remaininK 
brother  died  a  new  element  of  discord  and  perplexity 
was  introduced  in  that  tho  heir  to  the  throne,  Henry 
of  Navarre,  vras  a  Protoslanl.    Violent  attacks  on  him 

tre  published  in  the  pamphlet  press.  The  League 
R  revived  in  «tronirer  fonn  than  heforo.  Its  head, 
Guise,  sclectwl  as  candidate  for  the  Ihroue  the  undo 
pt  Henry  of  Xavarre,  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Ronrbon, 
■^■^d  and  violent  man  of  sixty-four.  The  king 
HKed  to  make  terms  with  tho  League  and  com- 
Bndcd  all  Protestants  to  leave  the  countr>'  in  six 
months.  At  this  point  the  pope  intervened  to 
fttrentrthon  his  cnnse  by  issuing  the  "Bull  of  Depriva- 
tion" declaring  TIenry  of  Navarre  incapable,  aa  a 
heretic,  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  Xiivnrro  at  once 
denounced  tho  bull  as  contrary  to  French  law  and 
invalid,  and  he  was  supported  both  hy  the  Parleraent 
of  Paris  and  by  some  able  pamphk^tiH^rs.  Hotman 
pnbtiabod  bJs  attack  on  the  "vain  and  blind  fulmina- 
tion"  of  the  poutiflf. 

An  appeal  to  arms  was  Inevitable.  At  the  battle  of 
Dontras,  tlio  Huguenots,  led  hy  TTcnry  of  Navarre, 
tpon  their  firit  victory.    While  this  increased  Xa- 
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varre's  power  and  his  popularity  with  his  foHoweni, 
Ojo  majority  of  the  pftople  ruUicd  to  the  Leag:ue.  1b 
the  "war  of  the  three  IlenryB"  as  it  was  called,  tho 
kiiiK  had  moro  to  fear  from  Hciiry  of  Ouisc  than  from 
tho  Ilugucnot.  Cooped  up  at  the  Tuileries  tlio  men- 
arch  was  ondcr  so  irksome  a  restraint  that  he  was 
finally  obliged  to  regain  freedom  by  flight,  on  May  12, 
1588.  The  elections  for  the  States  General  gave  an 
enormoQs  majority  to  the  League.  In  an  evil  hoar  for 
himself  tbo  king  resorted  again  to  that  mnch  Dscd 
'Weapon,  assassination.  By  his  order  Quise  was  mur- 
dered. "Now  T  am  king,"  he  wrote  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  T^eagne,  more  bo*- 
tile  than  ever,  awenring  tn  avenge  tlie  death  of  its  cap- 
tain, was  now  frankly  revolutionary. 

It  continued  to  exercise  its  authority  under  the  leod- 
crahip  of  a  Committee  of  Sixteen.  These  gentlemen 
purged  the  still  royalist  Parlcmont  of  Paris.  By  the 
hostility  of  the  League  the  king  was  forced  to  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  of  Navarre.  This  is  interesting  a^^ 
ahowing  how  completely  the  po»ition  of  the  two  lcaj^| 
ing  parties  had  l>ocome  reversed.  The  throne,  once 
the  Klnmgeat  ally  of  the  clmrch,  was  now  supported 
chiefly  by  tho  Ilngrienots  who  had  formerly  been  in  re- 
bellion. Indeed  by  this  time  "the  wars  of  religion" 
bad  become  to  a  very  large  extent  dynastic  and  social. 

On  August  1,  1589,  the  king  was  assassinated  by  a 
Dominican  fanatic.  Ilis  death  was  preceded  shortlv 
by  that  of  Catharine  dc'  Medici.  ^H 

Henry  IV  was  a  man  of  thirty-five,  of  middle  Btatnrt^ 
hot  vorj'  hardy  and  brave.  He  was  one  of  tho  rawst 
intelligent  of  the  French  kings,  vigorous  of  brain  aa  of 
body.  Few  could  resist  his  delicate  compliments  and 
tlie  promises  he  knew  how  to  lavi«h.  The  glamour  of 
his  peraonality  has  surviyed  even  until  now.  In  a  Bong 
etill  popular  he  is  called  "the  gallant  king  who  knew 
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how  to  fight,  to  make  love  and  to  drink."  He  is  also 
remembered  for  his  wish  that  every  peasant  might  have 
a_fowl  in  his  pot.  His  supreme  desire  was  to  see 
France,  bleeding  and  impoverished  by  civil  war,  again 
imited,  strong  and  happy.  He  consistently  anbordi- 
nated  religion Jo^poUtical  ends.  To  him  almost  alone 
in  ^n*-  ^^tp  pnnl  pfl.optipn  of  tolerance^  not  indeed  as  a  / 
natural  right,  bat  as  a  political  expedient.  / 

The  difficolties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  were 
enormous.  The  Catholics,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  a  brother  of  Guise,  agreed  to  recognize  him 
for  six  months  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  reconciled  to  the  church.  But 
Mayenne,  who  wished  to  be  elected  king  by  the  States 
General,  soon  commenced  hostilities.  The  skirmish 
at  Arques  between  the  forces  of  Henry  and  Mayenne, 
resulting  favorably  to  the  former,  was  followed  by 
the  battle  of  Ivry.  Henry,  with  two  thousand  horse  BatUoof 
and  eight  thousand  foot,  against  eight  thousand  horse  ^{^g^ 
and  twelve  thousand  foot  of  the  League,  addressed  his 
soldiers  in  a  stirring  oration:  "God  is  with  us.  Be- 
hold his  enemies  and  ours;  bcliold  your  king. 
Charge  1  If  your  standards  fail  you,  rally  to  my  white  . 
plume;  you  will  ■find  it  on  the  road  to  victorj'  and 
honor."  At  first  the  fortune  of  war  went  against  the 
Huguenots,  but  the  personal  courage  of  the  king,  who, 
with  "a  terrible  white  plume"  in  his  helmet  led  his 
cavalry  to  the  attack,  wrested  victory  from  the  foe. 

From  Tvry  Hnnr^r  mnrrlird  to  Paris,  the  headqnar-  Siegeof 
ters  of  the  League.  With  thirteen  thousniul  soldiers  °™ 
he  besieged  this  town  of  220,0(X)  inhabitants,  garri- 
soned by  fifty  thousand  troops.  "Witii  their  usual  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  the  people  of  Paris  hold  out 
against  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  clergy  aroused 
the  fanaticism  of  the  populace,  prmnisin,!;  heaven  to 
those  who  died;  women  protested  that  they  would  cat 
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their  ohildrou  before  they  would  snrrender.  With 
provisions  for  one  month,  Paris  held  oat  for  foar. 
Dogs,  c»ts,  rats,  and  grass  were  eaten;  the  bones  of 
nninuilii  ami  even  of  dead  people  were  ground  up  and 
used  for_ flour;  the  ekma  of  animals  were  devooru-d. 
Thirtfton  thousand  pcr&ons  died  of  huugcr  and  twenty 
llionsftiid  of  the  fever  brought  on  by  lack  of  food. 
Uut  even  this  miracle  of  fanaticism  could  not  have 
saved  the  capital  eventually,  but  for  the  timely  inva- 
sion of  France  from  the  north  by  the  Dnko  of  Parma, 
who  joined  Mayenne  on  the  Mame.  Henry  niiscKl  thfl 
Etcge  to  me«t  the  new  menace,  but  the  campaigu  of 
1591  was  fruitless  for  both  sides. 

France  seemed  to  be  in  n  state  of  anarchy  under  the 
operation  of  many  and  various  forces.  Pope  Or«gory 
XIV  tried  to  influence  the  Catholics  to  unite  againBt 
TTcnrj-,  hut  he  waa  mot  by  protests  from  the  Parle- 
nients  in  the  name  of  the  Oullican  Liberties.  Tlie 
"Politiqueu"  wore  ready  to  support  any  strong  49 
facto  government,  but  could  not  find  it.  The  cIUbb 
hat^  the 'nobles,  and  tho  republicans  resented  the 
"courteous  warfare"  which  either  side  was  said  t*" 
wage  on  the  other,  sparing  each  other's  nobles  and 
sL^ughtorinfl  the  commons. 

At  this  point  the  States  (General  were  convoked  at 
Paris  by  tbe  Jrfague.  So  many  provincoa  refused  to 
send  deputies  that  there  were  only  123  members  ont 
of  a  normal  505.  A  serial  publication  by  several  au- 
thors, calh'd  the  Satyre  Menij^ee,  poured  ridicule  on 
the  pretentions  of  the  national  assembly.  Various  so- 
lutions of  the  deadlock  were  proposed.  Philip  II  of 
Spain  offered  to  support  Mayenne  as  Lieutenant  Oen- 
erid  of  France  if  the  League  would  make  liis  daughter, 
as  the  hoirofls  througli  her  mother,  Flixabelh  of  Vali»i)'. 
quocn.  This  being  refused,  I'hilip  next  pmposcd  that 
the  young  Puke  of  Guise  should  marr)'  hits  daughter 
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and  become  king.    Bnt  this  -proposal  also  won  little 
snpport    The  enemies  of  Henry  IV  were  conscions 
of  his  legitimate  rights  and  jealoas  of  foreign  inter- 
ference ;  the  only  thing  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their       / 
rccqgiizinF  him  was  his  y^ensy. 

Henry,  finding  that  there  seemed  no  other  issue  to  Hotfj'f 
an  intolerable  sitoation,  at  last  reeolved,  though  with 
much  relactance,  to  change  his  religion.  On  July  25, 
1583,  he  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  kneeling  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Bonrges,  and  was  received  into  the 
boaom  of  the  Boman  chnrch.  That  his  conversion 
was  due  entirely  to  the  belief  that  "Paris  was  worth 
a  mass"  is,  of  conrse,  plain.  Indeed,  he  frankly 
avowed  that  he  still  scmpled  at  some  articles,  such  as 
pnTgnfftry,  «hp  TfirBh'P  flf  the  sflints,  and  the  power  of 
the  pope.  And  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  his  mo- 
tives were  not  pnrely  selfish.  The  alternative  seemed 
to  be  indefinite  dvil  war  with  all  its  horrors,  and 
Henry  deliberately  bat  regretfnlly  sacrificed  his  con- 
fessional convictions  on  the  altar  of  his  country. 

The  step  was  not  immediately  suceessfnl.  The 
Hnguenots  were  natoraUy  enraged.  The  Catholics 
doubted  the  king's  sincerity.  At  Paris  the  preachers 
of  the  Leagae  ridiculed  the  conversion  from  the  pulpit. 
"My  dog,"  sneered  one  of  them,  "were  you  not  at 
mass  last  Sundayf  Come  here  and  let  us  offer  you 
the  crown."  But  the  "poHtiquos"  rallied  to  the 
throne  and  the  League  rapidly  melted  away.  The 
Satyre  Menippee,  supporting  the  interests  of  Henry, 
did  much  to  turn  public  opinion  in  his  favor. 

A  further  impression  was  made  by  bis  coronation 
at  Chartres  in  1594.  AVhen  the  surrender  of  Paris 
followed,  the  king  entered  his  capital  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Pariemcnt  of  Paris. 
The  superstitions  were  convinced  of  Henry 's  sincerity 
when  he  touched  some  scrofulous  persons  and  they 
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were  said  lo  be  healed.  Curing  tlie  "king's  evil"  was 
ona  of  tbc  oldest  attributes  of  royalty,  and  it  couM 
not  he  iiTiaginod  that  it  would  descend  to  an  impostor. 

Henry  showed  tbe  wisest  statesmaUHbip  in  conKoli- 
daliug  hi«  power.  He  bought  up  tho«c  who  fllill  bold 
oat  agaiust  him  at  their  own  price,  remarking  that 
whatever  it  cost  it  would  1>c  cheaper  than  fi^htiri^ 
tbem.  He  sliowed  a  wis«  clemency  in  deaUug  with  h'i» 
enemies,  baniKhing;  only  about  130  persona.  Nfxt 
caroo  absolution  by  Pope  Clomont  Vlli,  who,  after 
drivini;  n^  hard  a  bargain  as  he  could,  finatly  granted 
it  on  September  17,  1595. 

But  even  yet  all  danger  was  not  past.  Enraged  at 
seeing  Prance  t'f>cnpe  from  bin  olulchcs,  Philip  of 
Spain  declared  war,  and  he  could  still  count  on  tliu 
support  of  Mayenne  and  the  last  remnant  of  the 
League.  The  daring  action  of  Henr)'  at  Fontaiue- 
Fran^aise  on  June  5,  1505,  where  with  three  hundred 
horno  he  routed  twelve  hundred  Spaniards,  so  dis- 
couraged bis  onemios  llmt  Mayeuuo  hastened  to  anb- 
mit,  and  peace  was  signed  with  Spain  in  15J)8.  The 
finances  of  the  realm,  naturally  in  a  chaotic  state,  won' 
brought  to  order  and  solvency  by  a  lluguenol  nohl»^ 
the  Duke  of  Sully,  Henry  *k  ablest  miuistor.  I^M 

The  legal  status  of  the  Proteslauts  was  Htill  to  b« 
settled.  It  was  not  clianged  by  Iienr>''8  abjuratioa, 
and  the  king  was  detenniiicd  at  all  costs  to  avuid 
another  civil  war.  Ho  therefore  published  tbe  Kdiet 
of  Nantos,  declare*!  U>  be  i)eri)elual  niid  irrev<K»bIo. 
By  it  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all  "without 
being  questioned,  vexed  or  molested,"  and  without 
being  "forced  to  do  anything  contrary  to  their  reh- 
gioji."  Liberty  of  worship  was  ccmowlctl  in  all  places 
in  wbicb  it  had  been  pradi.ied  for  the  htst  two  years; 
i.e.  in  two  places  in  everj*  Iwiiliwick  except  large  towns, 
where  services  wore  to  be  bold  outside  the  walla,  and 
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Vrihc  honiws  of  the  great  nnhlofi.    Protectant  wnr-  ^^H 

tp   watt  fot'biililuu  at    I'ariK  and   for  6ve  leagues  ^^H 

relvo  and  one-half  miles)  outride  the  walls.    Prot-  ^^M 

aulB  had  all  other  legal  rights  of  Catholics  and  ^^| 

re  cliKihli*  to  all  ofHccs.    To  sccnro  them  in  these  ^^| 

TightR  A  tt«parute  court  of  justice  was  instituted,  a  ^^H 

division  of  the  Pnrteraunt  of  Pnrifi  to  be  called  the  ^^M 

Edict  Chamber  and  to  consist  of  ten  Catholic  and  six  ^^H 

Protestant  judges.    Ttut  a  still  stronger  guamntee  was  ^^H 

given  in  their  recognition  as  a  separately  organir^  ^^H 

statu  within  the  stntc.    The  king  agreed  to  leave  two  ^^H 

hundred  toMiis  in  their  ImiidH.  some  of  which,  like  ^^H 

iUontpelliiT,  Mnntniiban,  and  La  Rochello,  were  for-  ^^H 

trMises  in  whicli  they  kept  garrisons  and  paid  the  gov-  ^^M 

ornora.    As  they  oould  raise  25,000  M^diorn  at  a  timo  ^^M 

when  the  national  army  in  time  of  peace  was  ouly  ^^H 

10,000,  their  position  seemed  aKtolutcly  impregnable.  ^^H 

So  favornble  was  the  Edict  to  the  Huguenots  that  it  ^^M 

was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  Catholic  cli^rg>-  and  by  tho  ^^M 

Parlcment  of  Paris.    Only  the  personal  lusistcnoo  of  ^^H 

tbo  king  finally  carried  it.  ^^| 
ProtPKtanllwm  was  stronger  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  RnmhCw 
tory  in  I'Vance  than  it  over  was  thereafter.    During  i?""*?*' 
^^  eighty-seven  years  while  tho  Kiiict  of  Nantes  was  pi„„ 
^Bf  oroe  it  lost  much  ground,  and  when  that  Edict  was 
revoked  by  »  doting  king  and  pers<»cution  began  afrwuh, 
the  Huguenots  were  in  no  condition  to  resist.    Krom 
,j^  total  constituency  at  its  maxiniam  of  perhaps  a  fifth  te 
|H>a  sixth  of  the  whole  population,  the  Protestants 
^Bre  now  sunk  to  le^s  than  two  per  cent.  (f^)f},(iCH)  out 
B3fl,0ixi,000).     The  historj'  of  the  rise  and  decline  of 
^B  Hngnenot  movetnont  is  a  melancholy  record  of  per- 
^Bntinn  and  of  heroism.    How  great  the  numlNT  of 
^Brtyrs  wtiH  (1111  never  be  known  nct^urntely.     Apart 
from  Bt  Burtlioloraew  there  wore  several  lesser  mas- 
iiaens,  the  wear  and  tear  of  u  generation  of  war,  and 
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the  nnrcmittinjf  prcssore  of  tho  law  that  olalnlcd  hnn- 
drods  of  victims  a  year. 

Throe  principal  causes  can  be  assi^ed  For  the  fail- 
ure of  tlio  Reformation  to  do  more  than  fight  a  drawn 
battle  in  France.  The  first  and  least  important  of 
these  was  the  steady  hostility  of  the  government 
This  hostility  was  asaared  by  the  mutually  advan- 
tageous alliance  between  tho  throne  and  the  cbnrch 
scaled  in  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  of  151G.  But  that 
the  opposition  of  the  government,  heavily  as  it 
weif!:faed,  was  not  and  could  not  be  the  decisive  force 
in  defeating  Protestantism  is  proved,  in  my  judRincnt, 
by  the  fact  that  even  when  the  Hugncnots  had  a  king 
of  their  own  persuasion  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
the  mast#rj'.  Had  their  faith  won  tlie  snpport  not 
only  of  a  considerable  minority,  hut  of  the  actual  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  they  conld  sarcly  at  this  time 
liavc  secured  the  government  and  made  France  a  Prot- 
estant state. 
Protentmt-  The  SGcond  cause  of  the  final  failure  of  the  Refo^^ 
i^j^l^'^^-mation  was  the  tardiness  with  which  it  came  ^M 
Fronoo.  It  did  not  begin  to  make  its  really  popula^^ 
appeal  until  some  years  after  1W6,  when  t'alvin's 
writings  attained  a  gradual  publicity.  This  was 
twenty  years  hitcr  than  the  Reformation  came  forcibly 
home  to  the  Germans,  and  in  those  twenty  years  it  had 
made  its  greatest  conquosts  north  of  the  Rhine.  Of 
causes  as  well  as  of  men  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  tide 
in  their  affairs  whicb,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune,  but  which,  onoe  missed,  ebbs  to  defeat 
£very  generation  has  a  different  interest;  to  ever)' 
era  tho  ideals  of  that  immediately  preceding  beootne 
stale  and  old-fashioned.  The  writings  of  every  ag^ 
are  a  polemic  against  those  of  their  fathers;  ovei 
dogma  has  its  day,  and  after  every  wave  of  enthusie 
a  reaction  sets  in.    Thus  it  was  that  the  Heformation 
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missed,  tfaongh  it  narrowly  missed,  the  propitions  mo- 
ment for  conquering  France.  Enough  had  been  said 
of  it  during  the  reign  of  Francis  to  mafee  the  people 
tired  of  it,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  embrace  it. 
By  the  time  that  Calvin  had  become  well  known,  the 
Catholics  had  awakened  and  had  seized  many  of  the 
weapons  of  their  opponents,  a  fresh  statement  of  be- 
lief, a  new  enthusiasm,  a  reformed  ethical  standard. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  the  Jesuits,  the  other  new  orders, 
were  only  symptoms  of  a  still  more  widely  prevalent 
Catholic  revival  that  came,  in  France,  jnst  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  deprive  the  Protestants  of  many  of  their 
claims  to  popular  favor. 

But  probably  the  heaviest  weight  in  the  scale  agains^jB^t"  k 
the  Beformation  was  the  Benaissance — far  stronger  iiu^ce*'"* 
France  than  in  Germany.  The  one  marched  from  the 
north,  while  the  other  was  wafted  up  from  Italy. 
They  met,  not  as  hostile  armies  but  rather — to  use  a 
humble,  commercial  illustration — as  two  competing »/ 
merchants.  The  goods  they  offered  were  not  the  same, 
not  even  similar,  but  the  appeal  of  each  was  of  such  a 
natare  that  few  minds  could  be  the  whole-hearted 
devotees  of  both.  The  new  leaniing  and  the  beauties 
of  Italian  art  and  literature  sapped  away  the  interest 
of  juBt  those  intelligent  classes  whose  support  was 
needed  to  make  the  triumph  of  the  Rofomiation  com- 
plete. Terrible  as  were  tlie  losses  of  the  Huguenots 
by  fire  and  sword,  consiilGrablo  as  were  the  defections 
from  their  ranks  of  those  who  found  in  the  reformed 
Catholic  church  a  spiritual  refuge,  still  greater  was  the 
loss  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  failing  to  secure  the 
adherence  of  such  minda  as  Dolet  and  Babelais,  Ron- 
sard  and  Montaigne,  and  of  the  thousands  influenced 
by  them.  And  a  study  of  just  those  men  will  show 
how  the  Italian  influence  worked  and  how  it  grew 
stronger  in  its  rivalry  with  the   religious  interest. 
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Whereas  Marot  had  found  somcthiitg  to  interost  him 
ill  Uic  nuw  doctrines,  Ronsard  bitterly  hated  them. 
Passionately  devoted,  as  be  aod  the  rest  of  the  Pleindo 
were,  to  the  sensuous  benuties  of  UmUhd  pwtry,  he  had 
neither  undorstaudiug  of  uor  patience  with  doj^matic 
Bubtletiea.  In  the  Huguenots  he  saw  nothing  but  mad 
fanaticH  and  dangerous  fomcntors  of  rebellion.  In  his 
Duicourses  oh  the  Evils  of  the  Times,  he  laid  all  the 
woes  of  Franco  at  tlio  door  of  the  innovators.  Aud 
powerfully  his  greater  lyrics  seduced  the  mind  of  the 
public  from  the  coutemphition  of  divinity  to  the  en- 
jo>Tnent  of  earthly  beauty. 

The  same  intensification  of  the  contrast  between 
the  two  spirits  is  seen  in  comparing  Montnigne  with 
Ratwlais.  It  is  true  that  Rabelais  ridiculed  all  posi- 
tive religion,  but  nevertheless  it  fascinated  him.  His 
theological  learning  is  remarkable.  But  Montaigne 
ignored  religion  as  far  as  possible.  Nonrishod  from 
his  eiirlicst  youth  on  the  great  classical  writers,  ho  bad 
Monulsna'*  no  interest  apart  from  "the  kingdom  of  man."  Uo 
preferred  to  remain  in  the  old  faith  because  that  coarfl 
caused  him  the  h-ast  trouble.  lie  had  no  sympathy* 
with  the  Protestants,  hut  he  did  not  hate  them,  as 
Konsard.  During  the  wars  of  religion,  he  maintain* 
friendly  relations  with  the  leaders  of  both  partit 
And  he  could  not  believe  that  creed  waA  the  real  causS 
of  the  civil  strife.  "Take  from  the  Catholic  army," 
said  he,  "all  those  actuated  by  pure  zeal  for  the  church 
or  for  the  king  and  country,  and  you  will  not  have 
enough  men  left  to  form  one  company."  It  is  strange 
that  beneath  the  evil  passions  and  self-seeking  of  the 
diampions  of  each  party  he  could  not  sec  the  fierce 
flame  of  popular  heroism  and  fanaticism;  but  that  ho, 
and  thousands  of  men  Uke  him,  could  not  do  so,  and 
could  not  enter,  even  by  imagination,  into  the  catuea 
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which,  hat  a  half  century  earlier,  had  set  the  world  on 
fire,  largely  explains  how  the  religions  insne  had  lost 
its  saTonr  and  why  Protestantism  failed  in  France. 
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CHAPTEE  V 
THE  NETHEELANDS 

1 1.  Thb  LimtBB&s  Befokh 

The  Netherliimls  liavp  alwnvH  b(«n  n  favorite  topic 
for  the  upecuIiUiou  i>f  those  philosophers  who  ilcrive  a 
large  part  of  uatioual  character  from  geographical 
conditions.  A  land  that  nooded  reclaiming  from  the 
sea  by  hard  labor,  a  country  sitnated  at  those  two  great 
outlets  of  European  commerce,  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Scheldt,  a  borderland  between  German  and 
Latin  ctiltnre,  naturally  moulded  a  brave,  stubborn, 
practical  and  intelligent  people,  destined  to  play 
history  a  part  seemingly  beyond  their  scope  and 
sources. 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  became,  to  all 
tents,  a  slate  before  they  became  a  nation.  The  Bur- 
gundian  dukes  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
addt-'d  to  their  fiefs  counties,  dukedoms  and  bishoprics, 
around  the  nucleus  of  their  first  domain,  until  they  had 
forged  a  compact  and  powerful  realm.  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Hargundy  and  lord,  nnder  various  titles, 
of  much  of  the  Ketherlands,  deserved  the  title  of  C 
dilor  Belffii  by  hia  KucccHfiful  wars  on  Prance  and 
his  statesmanlike  policy  of  oeiilralization.  To  fo«t 
unity  he  created  the  States  General — borrowng  the 
name  and  function  thereof  from  France — in  which 
of  the  seventeen  provinces '  of  the  Netherlands  we 
represented  on  great  occasions.    Continually  lucre 

■  Brabant.  LimbuT];,  I.nxcalniTg,  Ouelderm,  Flitndt^rit,  Artoii.  IlKEiiaiit, 
Hidlnnil.  Zci'Iand.  Mnllnca,  Nainnr.  Lille,  Touraaj,  Frluftland,  V 
OvcrycMl  uid  Crcoiugeii. 
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inpr  in  pnw^r  with  reference  to  tlio  various  looftlitiftH,  U 
rciQuinctl  Kulitinliiiati>  to  ttic  prince,  who  bad  liiu  solo 
rigfat  of  iiiitiatin«:  lo^Hhtlion.  At  first,  it  mot  now  in 
one  city,  then  in  another,  liut  aftiT  IMO  always  con- 
venof)  at  BriLssols,  and  always  need  the  French  Inn- 
gnafife  odicially. 

Charles  the  Bold  eomplctod  and  yet  endauffcred  the 
work  of  Philip,  for  he  was  worsted  iu  mortnl  Rtrifo 
with  IjOoIs  XI  of  France  and,  dying  in  battle,  left  his 
dominion!*  to  hlH  daughter,  Mar>'.  Her  Inisbund,  tlw 
lOtnpvror  Maximilian,  and  her  »on,  Philip  the  Hand- 
Mime,  nddo<l  to  her  realms  those  vnat  dominions  that 
made  her  Rrnndson.  Charles,  the  greatest  potentate  in 
Europe.  Bom  in  Ghent,  reared  in  the  Kethcrlands, 
and  Rpcnking  only  the  French  of  the  WnlloonH,  Charles 
wjw  always  regarded  by  his  Bubjocts  as  one  of  them- 
Bclves,  lie  alraost  completed  the  unification  of  the 
Burjrntidian  state  by  the  conquest  of  Tournay  from 
France  ( 152!),  find  the  annexation  of  the  independent 
pruvincCH  of  Friusland  (1523).  Overyssel  and  Utrecht 
(1528),  Ornninsren  (IS.'Mi)  and  Onelders  (1543).  Liegu 
still  renuine^t  a  separate  entity  under  its  princo- 
biiihops.  Rut  even  under  Charlei*,  notwitlislandiiif;  a 
general  feeling  of  loyally  to  the  houso  of  llapsburg, 
each  province  veas  more  conscious  of  its  own  individ- 
nalily  than  were  the  people  an  a  whole  of  common  pa- 

SiriotiKm.  Some  of  the  provinces  lay  within  the  Eiu- 
piff,  oUioni  were  va««ttl»  of  Fnmce,  a  few  wore  inde- 
p(>mloDL  Dutch  was  regarded  as  a  dialect  of  Oennan. 
ffbe  tnoft  ilhiHtrious  Netherlander  of  the  time,  F.ran- 
bns,  in  dirteuKxing  his  nice,  rloes  not  even  coutemplnte 
pie  piiKfiliility  of  there  l)cing  a  nation  composed  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  men.  The  only  alternative  that 
pnmonts  itself  to  him  is  whether  h<*  ih  Fn-nch  or  Cler- 
nian  and,  having  been  t>oni  at  Hottcrdam,  he  decides 
la  favor  of  the  bttor. 


Masinilitui, 
H77  93 
Philip  tbe 
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The  Bui^mlinn  prinoea  found  their  chief  Hiippon 
in  the  nobility,  iu  ii  iinniorouK  class  of  officials,  iind  iu 
the  muuicipal  aristocrnoics.  «Tho  nohlce,  transformed 
from  a  fcudnl  caste  to  a  conrt  clique,  even  though  they 
retjiiiiod,  aK  satellites  of  the  monarch,  much  weal 
and  power,  had  relatively  lost  ground  to  the  rising  p 
tensions  of  the  cities  and  of  tlie  commercinl  claitK.  The 
olergj-,  too,  were  losing  their  old  i^dopcndenco  iu  sub- 
servience to  a  government  which  rcgubtod  their  tithes 
and  forbade  their  indulgence-trade.  In  1515  Charles 
(Hicuied  from  I^^o  X  and  again  in  1530  from  Clement 
Vn  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant  hcuefleca.  Uo 
was  able  to  make  of  the  bishops  his  tools  and  to  cnr* 
tail  the  freedom,  jurisdiction,  and  financial  privileges 
of  the  clergy  coiifiidprably  hecaase  the  «piri1ual  estate 
had  lost  favor  with  the  people  and  received  no  suppo: 
from  them. 

As  the  two  privileged  classes  surrendered  their  pow- 
ers to  the  monarcli,  (ho  third  estate  wns  coming  into 
its  own.     Not  until  tlie  war  of  iiuiepeudcnce,  however, 
wan  it  able  to  withstond  the  combination  of  bureaucracy 
and  plutoeracj'  that  made  common  cause  with  the  cc 
tral  government  against  the  local  rights  of  the  citi 
and  the  oustomarj'  privilogCH  of  the  gilds.  {Almo 
everywhere  the  prince  was  able,  with  thelacit  suppo 
of  the  wealthier  burghers,  to  substitntc  for  the  officers 
elected  by  Uie  gilds  his  omi  comraiRsioners7  But  this 
usurpation,  togetlier  with  a  variety  of  economic  ills  for    , 
which  the  commoners  wore  inclined,  quite  wrongly,  t^H 
blame  the  government,  caused  general  discontent  au^^ 
in  one  case  open  rebellion.    Tltc  gilds  of  Ghent,  a 
proud  and  ancient  city,  suffering  from  the  encroach-     | 
ments  of  capitalism  and  from  Ihe  decline  of  the  Klem- 
ish  cloth  industry,  had  long  asserted  among  their  righ 
that  of  fjicli  gild  to  refuse  to  i)ay  one  of  the  taxct,  an; 
one  it  choiie,  levied  by  the  government.    The  nttem 
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of  the  goTemment  to  Bnppress  this  privilege  caused  a 
rising  which  took  the  characteristically  modem  form 
of  a  general  strike.  The  regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
Mary,  yielded  at  first  to  the  demands  of  the  gilds,  as 
she  had  no  means  of  coercion  convenient.  Charles  was 
in  Spain  at  the  time,  but  hurried  northward,  being 
granted  free  passage  throngh  France  by  the  king  who 
felt  he  had  an  interest  in  aiding  his  fellow  monarch 
to  put  down  rebellious  subjects.  Early  in  1540  Charles 
entered  Ghent  at  the  head  of  a  sufficient  army.  He 
soon  meted  out  a  sanguinary  punishment  to  the 
"brawlers"  as  the  strikers  were  called,  humbled  the 
city  government,  deprived  it  of  all  local  privileges, 
sappressed  all  independent  corporations,  asserted  the 
royal  prerogative  of  nominating  aldermen,  and  erected 
a  fortress  to  overawe  the  burghers.  Thus  the  only 
overt  attempt  to  resist  the  authority  of  Charles  V, 
apart  from  one  or  two  insignificant  Anabaptist  riots, 
was  crushed. 

Ljn  matters  of  foreign  policy  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands naturally  wished  to  be  guided  in  reference  to 
their  own  interests  and  not  to  the  larger  interests  of 
the  emperor's  other  domains.  TWiclding  immense 
wealth— during  the  middle  decades  of  the  sixteenth 
centary  Antwerp  was  both  the  first  port  and  the  first 
money-market  of  Europe — and  cherishing  the  senti- 
ment that  Charles  was  a  native  of  their  land,  they  for 
some  time  sweetly  flattered  themselves  that  their  in- 
terests were  the  center  around  which  gravitated  the 
desires  and  needs  of  the  Empire  and  of  Spain.  In- 
deed, the  balance  of  these  two  groat  states,  and  the 
regency  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  a  Ilapsburg  deter-  Margamol 
mined  to  give  the  Netherlands  their  duo,  for  a  time  al-  Regent, 
lowed  them  at  least  the  semblance  of  getting  their  1522-31 
wishes.  But  when  Charles's  sister,  Mary  of  Hungary, 
sacceeded  Margaret  as  regent,  she  was  Too  entirely  xic- 
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ppndent  on  her  brother,  and  ho  too  determined  to  con- 
salt  larger  than  iJurgundiari  interests,  to  nllow  the 
Nothorhinds  more  than  the  smallest  weiglit  in  larger 
phius.  The  most  that  she  could  do  was  to  unify,  con- 
trnlize  and  add  to  the  provinces,  and  to  get  whnt  Ci)m- 
mcrcial  advantages  treaties  could  secure.  Thus,  Hho 
redeemed  Luxemburg  from  the  Margrave  of  Badeu  to 
whom  Miiximilinn  had  pawned  it.  Tlnm,  also,  she  ne- 
gotiated fresh  commercial  treaties  with  England  and 
unified  the  coinage,  ^ut  with  all  those  achievementA, 
distinctly  advantageous  to  the  people  she  governed, 
her  effortfl  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the 
necessity  she  was  under  of  subordinating  her  policy 
to  that  of  Germany  and  Spain,  made  her  extremely  un- 
popular^ ^m 
Thctfelationship  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Empii^^ 
vas  a  delicate  and  important  question.  Though  the  \ 
Empire  was  tlie  feudal  suzerain  of  most  of  the  Bur-  ' 
gundian  provinces,  Charles  fell  far  more  keenly  for  ' 
his  rights  as  an  hereditary,  local  prince  than  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  Empire,  and  therefore  tried, 
especially  after  he  bad  left  Austria  to  bis  brother 
Ferdinand,  to  loosen  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
bond.  Even  as  early  as  1512,  when  tJic  Inii»'riul  Diet 
demanded  that  the  "common  penny"  bo  le%'icd  in  the 
Netherlands,  Charles's  council  aided  and  abetted  his 
'Burgundian  subjoutH  in  refusing  to  pay  it.  In  1530 
tJic  Netherlands,  in  spite  of  urgent  complaints  from  tho 
Diet,  completely  freed  itself  from  imperial  juriadi 
tion  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Matters  be 
still  more  coniplictited  when  Utrecht,  Kriosinnd, 
ningen  and  Guetders,  formerly  belonging  to  tho  Wcst- 
phalian  district  of  the  Empire,  were  annexed  by 
Charles  as  Burgundinn  prince.  Probably  ho  would  not 
have  f»i,'en  able  to  vindicate  these  acts  of  power,  had 
not  his  victory  at  Miildherg  freed  him  from  tlie  re- 
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straints  of  the  imperial  constitntion.  A  convention 
was  made  at  the  next  Diet  of  Angsbarg,  providing 
that  henceforth  the  Netherlands  should  form  a  sep- 
arate district,  the  "Bnrgnndian  circle,"  of  the  Empire,  Convention 
and  that  their  prince,  as  snch,  ehonld  be  represented  26,i5« 
in  the  Diet  and  in  the  Imperial  Supreme  Court.  Taxes 
were  so  apportioned  that  in  time  of  peace  the  Nether- 
lands should  contribute  to  the  imperial  treasury  as 
much  as  did  two  electors,  and  in  time  of  war  as  much 
aa  three.  This  treaty  nominally  added  to  the  Empire 
two  new  counties,  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  it  gave  the 
whole  Netherlands  the  benefit  of  imperial  protection. 
But,  though  ratified  by  the  States  General  promptly, 
the  convention  remained  almost  a  dead  letter,  and 
left  the  Netherlands  virtnally  autonomous.  As  long 
88  they  were  unmolested  the  Netherlands  forgot  their 
union  entirely,  and  when,  nnder  the  pressnre  of  Span- 
ish rale,  they  later  remembered  and  tried  to  profit  by 
it,  they  found  that  the  Empire  had  no  wish  to  revive 
it 

'  The  general  canaeB  of  the  religious  revolution  wore»4^iisCTfc 
"the  same  in  the  Low  Countries  as  in  other  lands.  The 
ground  was  prepared  by  the  mystics  of  the  earlier 
ages,  by  the  oormption  of  and  hatred  for  the  clergy, 
and  by  the  Renaissance.  The  central  situation  of  the 
country  made  it  especially  open  to  all  currents  of  Eu- 
ropean thought.  Printing  was  early  introduced  from 
Germany  and  expanded  so  rapidly  in  these  years  tliat  1S25-5S 
no  less  than  fifty  new  publishing  houses  were  erected. 
As  Antwerp  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  cities,  so 
Erasmus  was  the  most  nearly  the  citizen  of  the  world 
in  that  era.  The  great  humanist,  who  did  so  much  to 
prepare  for  the  Reformation,  spent  in  his  native  Innd 
jnst  those  early  years  of  its  first  appearance  when  ho 
most  favored  Luther.    .  . — 
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A  Rnnip  to  take  up  vpillj  llie  M'ittenberg  professor's 
(]<ictrini>H  wore  the  AiiguttliuiaiiH,  ninny  of  whom 
had  bc«n  in  close  relations  with  the  Saxon  friar- 
ies. 1  Oiip  of  them,  .lames  Probst,  had  been  prior  of 
.WitltMil>LTff  where  he  learned  lo  know  Luther  well  and 
when  ho  became  prior  of  the  convent  at  Antwerp  ho 
startxnl  u  rousing  propaKanda  in  favor  of  the  reforni. 
Another  Augustininn,  Homy  of  Ziitphcn,  made  his 
friaiy  at  Dordrecht  the  center  of  a  l.utherau  move- 
meat.  Tlocn  at  the  Ha^c,  Ifinnc  Rode  at  Utrecht, 
Geranl  T.ister  at  Zwolle,  Melchior  Miritzsch  at  Ghent, 
were  soon  in  correspondence  with  Luther  and  became 
missionaries  of  hie  faith.  His  books,  which  circulated 
amonB  the  learned  in  Liitin,  were  Home  of  Ihcra  trann- 
lated  into  Outrh  as  early  as  1520.  ^M 

The  Germnn  commercial  colony  at  Antwerp  wvV 
another  channel  for  the  infiltration  of  the  Tjuthcrao 
goepol.  The  many  travelers,  among  Uiem  Albert 
'Diirer,  brought  with  them  tidings  of  the  revolt  and 
sowed  ila  seeds  in  the  soil  of  Flanders  and  Holland. 
Singnlarly  enough,  the  oolony  of  Portuguese  Jews,  tbc 
Marranos  as  they  were  called,  became,  if  not  converts, 
at  leant  active  agents  in  tlic  dissemination  of  Luthcrak 
works.  '  ^M 

I A  vigorous  counter-propaganda  was  at  once  starto<l 

by  the  partisnuB  of  the  pope.  This  was  directed 
against  both  Erasmus  and  Luther  and  consisted 
largely,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  former,  in  U)« 
most  violent  invective.  Nicholas  of  Egmont,  "a  maa 
with  a  white  pall  but  o  black  heart**  stormed  in  the 
pulpit  against  the  new  heretics.  Another  man  inter- 
Bpcrsod  a  sflrmon  on  charity  with  objurgations  against 
those  whom  he  cnlleil  "geese,  asses,  stocks,  and  Anti- 
chriKts.*'  One  Dominican  said  he  wished  he  could 
fasten  his  teeth  in  Luther's  throat,  for  ho  wonld  not 
fear  to  go  to  the  Lord's  supper  with  that  blood  on  his 
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month.  It  was  at  Antwerp,  a  little  later,  that  were 
first  coined,  or  at  least  first  printed,  the  bo  celebrated 
epigranu  that  Erasmua  was  Luther's  father,  that 

i/ragmaa  had  laid  the  eggB  and  Luther  had  hatched  the 

lickeoB,  and  that  Luther,  Zwingli,  Occolampadius  and 
Erasmns  yreie  the  four  soldiers  who  had  crucified 
Chriatj,^' 

The  principal  literary  opposition  to  the  new  doo- 
trines  came  from  the  University  of  Louvain.  Luther's 
works  were  condemned  by  Cologne,  and  this  sentence 
was  ratified  by  Louvain.  A  number  of  the  leading  pro-  jsigT*  ' 
feasors  wrote  against  him,  among  them  the  ex-pro-  NoTember? 
feasor  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  recently  created  Bishop  of 
Tortosa  and  cardinal,  and  soon  to  be  pope. 

The  conservatives,  however,  could  do  little  but  scold 
until  the  arrival  of  CharlcsV  in  June  1520,  and  of  the 
papal  nuncio  Aleander  in  September.  The  latter  saw 
Charles  inmiediately  at  Antwerp  and  found  him  al- 
ready determined  to  resist  heresy.  Acting  under  the 
edict  procured  at  that  time,  though  not  published 
until  the  following  Marcli  22,  Aleander  busied  himself 
by  going  around  and  burning  Lutheran  works  in  vari-  J^*^' 
ous  cities  and  preaching  against  the  heresy.  He 
found  far  more  opposition  than  one  would  think  prob- 
able, and  the  burning  of  the  books,  as  Erasmus  said, 
removed  them  from  the  bookstores  only,  not  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  nuncio  even  discovered,  lie 
said,  at  this  early  date,  heretics  wlio  denied  the  real 
presence  in  the  eucharist:  evidently  iiult'pciidciit  spir- 
its like  Hoen  who  anticipated  the  doctrine  later  tiiki>n 
up  by  Carlstadt  and  Zwingli. 

The  validity  of  the  Edict  of  "Worms  was  afiirnied 
for  the  Bnrgundian  provThces.  "Tlio  edict  was  read 
publicly  at  Antwerp  while  four  hundred  of  Luther's  j".,^ 
books   were  burnt,   three   hundred    colifiseatod    fnnn 
the  shops  and  one  hundred  brought  by  the  people. 
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Whereas  spiritual  officers  were  at  first  employed,  civil- 

magistrates  now  bcgn.'ii  to  act  agaiust  tho  innovatori^ 

lu  tbe  boginiiing,  attention  was  paid  to  municipal  prir- 

ilcgcfl,  but  these  soon  came  to  be  disregarded,  and  re- 

sislanco  on  any  pn;toxt  whh  treated  as  rebellion  iind 

trodiiton.    The  Unit  persons  to  be  arroatod  wera  thu 

Prior  uf  Antwerp,  Prnbut,  who  reeiuited,  but  biter  vs- 

captnl  and  relapsed,  and  two  other  intimate  fricuduL 

SlrasmuK.  ^| 

winqoi-  —Charles  wished  to  introdace  the  Spanish  inquisition, 

^ but  his  eomieillors  were  all  against  it.  Und^r  a  dif- 
ferent name,  however,  it  was  exactly  imitnlt.'d  wh«n 
Francis  van  der  Holat  was  appoinlud  chief  inquisitor 
—by  the  state,  and  was  confirmed  by  a  ball  of  Adrian  VI. 
Tho  original  inquisitorial  powers  of  tho  bishops  ri'- 
mained,  and  a  supreme  tribunal  of  three  judges  WW 
appointed  in  1524. 

Tiie  first  martyrs,  ITenry  Voos  and  John  Esdi 
Bnissols,  said  Erasmus,  made  many  Lutbemfis 
thoir  death.    Luther  wrote  a  hymn  on  the  subject  and 
published  an  open  letter  to  tho  Christians  of  the  Nctli- 

erlandfl.    Cenfiorship  of  the  press  was  established  in 

Holland  in  vain,  for  overjlhing  goes  to  show  that  Ln- 
thernnism  rapidly  increased.    Popular  interest  in  lint 

—  subject  seemed  to  be  great.  Every  allusiou  to  ec- 
clesiastical corruption  in  speodies  or  in  plays  was  ap- 
plauded. Thirly-eijrht  laborers  were  arrested  at  ^Vnt- 
werp  for  assembling  to  read  and  discuss  the  gospel 
IconrK;]astic  outbreaks  occurred  in  whidi  crucifixes 
were  desecrated.  In  the  same  year  an  Italian  in  Ant* 
■werp  wrote  that  though  few  people  were  openly  Lu- 
theran many  were  secretly  so,  and  that  he  had  been 
assured  by  leading  citizens  that  if  the  revolting  peas- 
ants of  Germany  approached  Antwerp,  twenty  thou- 
sand armed  men  would  riso  in  the  city  to  assist 
them.    When  a  Lutheran  was  d^o^vned  in  tlie  Scheldt, 
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the  act  precipitated  a  riot.  In  1527  the  English  am- 
bassador wrote  Wolsey  from  the  Netherlands  that  two 
persons  ont  of  three  "kept  Lnther's  opinions,"  and 
that  while  the  English  New  Testament  was  being 
printed  in  that  city,  repeated  attempts  on  his  part  to 
indnce  the  magistrates  to  interfere  came  to  nothing. 
Protestant  works  also  continued  to  pour  from  the 
presses.  The  Bible  was  soon  translated  into  Dutch,— 
and  in  the  course  of  eight  years  four  editions  of  the 
whole  Bible  and  twenty-five  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  called  for,  though  the  complete  Scriptures  _ 
had  never  been  printed  in  Dutch  before. 

Alarmed  by  the  spread  of  heresy,  attributed  to  too-«cii>beri 
great  mildness,  the  government  now  issued  an  edict 
that  inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror.     Death  was  de-  —— 
creed  not  only  for  all  heretics  bufTor  all  who,  not  being 
theologians,  discussed  articles  of  faith,  or  who  cari- 
catured God,  Mary,  or  the  saints,  and  for  all  who  failed 
to  denounce  heretics  known  to  them.    While  the  gov- 
ernment momentarily  flattered  itself  that  heresy  had 
been  stamped  out,  at  most  it  had  been  driven  under 
groand.     One  of  the  effects  of  the  persecution  was  to  -^ 
isolate  the  Netherlands  from  the  Empire  culturally 
and  to  some  small  extent  commercially.  ~ 

But  heresy  proved  to  be  a  veritable  hydra.     From  Anahapti 
one  head  sprang  many  daughters,  the  Anabaptists, 
harder  to  deal  with  than  their  mother.  ■  For  while  Lu-  — 
theranism  stood  essentially  for  passive  obedience,  and 
flourished  nowhere  save  as  a  state  church,  Anabaptism 
was  frankly  revolutionary  and  often  socialistic,    ilfl-  — 
chior  Hoffmann,  the  moat  striking  of  their  early  lead- 
ers, a  fer\-ent  and  uneducated  fanatic,  driven  from 
place  to  place,  wandered  from  Swe<len  and  Denmark  to 
Italy  and  Spain  preaching  cbiliastic  and  communistic  luo-isa 
ideas.     Only  for  three  years  was  he  much  in  the  Nctli- 
erlanda,  but  it  was  there  that  he  won  his  greatest  sue- 
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^L_  cesses.    Appealing,  as  tbe  Anabaptists  always  did, 
^M  the  lower  clashes,  he  converted  thousands  and  tens 

^M  thoasunds  of  the  very  p<>or — hoggars,  laborers  an^ 

^m  sailcirs — who  passionately  enihniced  the  teachine  (hat 

^H  promised  the  eud  of  kings  and  govcmments  and  tht> 

^B     *_  advent  of  the  "rule  of  the  righteous."    Mary  of  Hun- 
^1  gary  was  not  far  wrong  when  she  wrote  that  they 

^M  planneil  to  plunder  all  diurchcs,  nobles,  and  weatthj 

^M  merchants,  in  short,  all  who  had  prop<'rty,  and  froi 

^P  the  spoil  to  distribute  to  every  individual  according 

B55ar7,     his  need.  -^  now  and  severer  edict  would  have  mennl 

!a  general  massacre,  had  it  been  strictly  enforced,  bt 
another  element  entered  into  the  situation.  The  citj 
honrgeoisies  that  had  previously  resisted  the  govern- 
ment, now  supported  it  in  this  one  particular,  persecu- 
tion of  tbe  Anabaptists.  When  at  Amsterdam  Uie 
.—  sectaries  rose  and  very  nearly  mastered  the  city,  death 

^K  by  fire  was  decreed  for  the  men,  hy  water  for  the 

^^  women.    From  Antwerp   they   were  banished  by   a 

general  edict  especially  aimed  at  them  supplemont«d 
by  massacres  in  the  northern  prnviaces.  After  the 
crisis  at  Miinster,  though  the  Anabaptists  eoutinnod  to 
be  a  bugbear  to  the  ruling  classes,  their  propaganc 
lost  its  dangerously  revohitionnr>'  character./  Mem 
Simons  of  Priesland,  after  his  conversion  in  153G,  1 
came  the  leader  of  the  movement  and  succeeded 
gathering  the  smitten  iieo]de  into  a  large  and  hannlea 
body.  The  Anabaptists  furnished,  however,  more 
martyrs  than  did  any  other  sect 

Lutheranism  also  continood  to  spread.  The  edict 
1540  confesses  as  mucli  white  providing  new  and 
sterner  penalties  against  those  who  even  interceded 
—  for  heretics.  The  fact  is  that  the  inquisition  as  di| 
rectcd  against  Lutherans  was  thoroughly  unpopul 
and  was  resisted  in  various  provinces  on  the  teclinic 
__  ground  of  local  privileges.  ^  The  Protestants  tnaaaf 
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to  keep  imnoticed  amidat  a  general  intention  to  con- 
nive at  them,  and  thongh  they  did  not  nsnally  flinch 
from  martyrdom  they  did  not  court  it.  The  inqnis- 
itora  were  obliged  to  arrest  their  victims  at  the  dead 
of  night,  raiding  their  honses  and  hauling  them  from 
bed,  in  order  to  avoid  popular  tumnlt.  When  Enzinas  ^**3 
printed  his  Spanish  Bible  at  Antwerp  the  printer  told 
him  that  in  that  city  the  Scriptures  had  been  published 
in  almost  every  European  language,  doubtless  an  ex- 
aggeration hnt  a  significant  one.  Arrested  and  im- 
prisoned at  Brussels  for  this  cause,  Enzinas  received 
whilennder  duress  visits  from  four  hundred  citizens  of 
that  city  who  were  Protestants.  To  control  the  book 
trade  an  oath  was  exacted  of  every  bookseller  not  to  i546 
deal  in  heretical  works  and  the  first  "Index  of  prohib- 
ited books,"  drawn  np  by  the  University  of  Louvain, 
was  issued.  A  censorship  of  plays  was  also  attempted. 
This  was  followed  by  an  edict  of  1550  requiring  of 
every  person  enteriug  the  Netherlands  a  certificate 
of  Catholic  belief.  As  Brabant  and  Antwerp  repudi- 
ated a  law  that  would  have  ruined  their  tnidc,  it  re- 
mainetl,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter. 

Charles's  policy  of  repression  had  been  on  the  — 
whole  a  failure,  due  partly  to  the  cosmopolitan  culture 
of  the  Netherlands  and  their  commercial  position  mak- 
ing them  open  to  the  importation  of  ideas  as  of  mer- 
chandise from  all  Europe.  It  was  due  in  part  to  tlie  — 
local  jealousies  and  privileges  of  the  separate  ]irov- 
inces,  and  in  part  to  the  strength  of  certain  nobles  and 
cities.  The  persecution,  indeed,  liad  a  decidedly  class 
character,  for  the  emperor  well  knew  Pmlestjuit  nobles 
whom  he  did  not  molest,  wliile  tbe  pour  seldom  faili'd 
to  suffer.  And  yet  Cliarles  liad  aeedini'lislieil  simik-- 
thing.  Even  Uie  PrnteRtants  were  loya),  slninire  to 
Kay,  to  him  personally.  The  number  of  niarlyis  in 
his  reign  has  been  estimated  at  barely  one  thousand, 
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bnt  it  must  be  remembered  that  for  every  one  put 
death  there  wore  a  number  puniehed  in  other  ways. 
Aiiil  tho  body  of  the  people  was  still  Catholic,  even  in 
the  North.  Tt  is  iioloworlhy  that  Uie  most  popular 
writer  of  this  period,  ns  well  as  the  first  to  use  tho 
Dutch  ton)fue  with  procisiou  and  grace,  was  Anna 
BiJDS,  a  lay  nun,  violently  anti-Lutheran  in  sentiment. 

S  2.  TiTB  Calvisist  Bevoi/t 

"Wlicn  Charles  V,  weary  of  the  heaviest  sceptor  evof 
wielded  by  any  European  monarch  from  Charlema^c 
to  Xapoleon,  sought  rest  for  his  soul  in  a  monk's  e« 
be  left  his  great  possessions  divided  between 
brother  Ferdinand  and  his  eon  Philip.  To  the  for 
went  Austria  and  the  Empire,  to  t^e  latter  the  Bi 
gundian  provinces  and  Spain  with  its  vast  depends 
cies  in  the  Now  World. 

The  result  of  this  was  to  make  the  Netherlands  pi 
tically  a  satellite  of  Spain.  Hitherto,  partly  bccautw 
their  interosta  bad  largely  coincided  with  those  of  tbe 
Empire,  partly  because  by  balancing  Germany  a^^inst 
Spain  they  could  manage  to  get  their  own  rights,  they 
bad  found  prosperity  and  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of 
national  power.  Indeed,  with  their  wealth,  their  cen- 
tral position,  and  growing  strength  as  province  after 
province  was  annexed,  and  their  consciousuesa  that 
their  ruler  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  their  pride  had 
been  rather  gratified  than  hurt  by  tbe  knowledge  that 
ho  poBsessed  far  larger  dominions.  But  when  Charles, 
weeping  c<.>piou8ly  and  denmnding  his  subjects'  par- 
don, descended  from  the  throne  supporteil  by  tlie  yoimg 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  when  his  son  Philip  II  had  re- 
plied to  his  father  in  Spanish,  even  those  present  had 
an  nneasy  feeling  that  the  sitnation  had  ciianged  for 
the  worse,  and  that  the  Netherlands  wore  being  handed 
over  from  a  Burgundian  to  a  Spanish  ruler.    From 
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this  time  forth  the  interestB  and  sentiments  of  the  two 
conntries  became  more  and  more  sharply  divergent, 
and,  as  the  smaller  was  sacrificed  to  the  larger,  a  con- 
flict became  inevitable.  The  revolt  that  followed 
within  ten  years  after  Philip  had  permanently  aban- 
doned the  Netherlands  to  make  his  home  in  Spain  was   i559 

first  and  foremost  a  nationalist  revolt.    Contrasted 

with  the  particularistic  uprising  of  1477  it  evinced  the 
enormons  growth,  in  the  intervening  century,  of  a  na- 
tional self-conscionsness  in  the  Seventeen  Provinces. 

But  though  the  catastrophe  was  apparently  inevit-  ?^''"* 
able  from  political  grounds,  it  was  greatly  complicated 
and  intensified  by  the  religions  issue.    Philip  was  de-  — ■ 
termined,  as  he  himself  said,  either  to  bring  the  Neth- 
erlands back  to  the  fold  of  Rome  or  '*6o  to  waste  their 
land  that  neither  the  natives  could  live  there  nor  sliould 
any  thereafter  desire  the  place  for  habitation."    And       "" 
yet  the  means  he  took  were  even  for  his  purpose  the 
worst  possible,  a  continual  vacillation  between  timid 
indolgence  and  savage  cruelty.     Though  he  insisted 
that  his  ministers  should  take  no  smallest  step  without 
his  sanction,  he  could  never  make  up  his  mind  what  to 
do,  waited  too  long  to  make  a  decision  and  then,  with 
fatal  fatuity,  made  the  wrong  one. 

At  the  same  time  the  people  were  coming  under  the  c«]riiii«m 
spell  of  a  new  and  to  the  government  more  danjjeroas 
form  of  Protestantism.  Whereas  the  Lutherans  had 
stood  for  passive  obedience  and  the  Anabaptists  for 
revolutionary  communism,  the  Calvinists  appealed  to 
the  independent  middle  classes  and  gave  them  not 
only  the  enthusiasm  to  endure  martyrdom  but  also— ■ 
what  the  others  had  lacked — the  will  and  the  power 
to  resist  tyranny  b^orce.  Calvin's  polity,  as  worked — 
out  in  Oeneva,  was  a  subordination  of  the  state  to  the 
cbnrch.  His  reforms  were  thorough  and  consciously 
social  and  political    Calvinism  iu  all  lands  arou.sed 
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rcpnblicnn  pBssioDs  and  exoil«(l  robulHon  against  Uii 
—  powrrn  Uiat  be,    Tliis  foiituro  wii»  llii;  mure  pronii- 
|U4$  neiit  in  tbc  Netherlands  in  that  itB  firat  missiouarics 

were  Froiicli  exiles  who  irrigated  the  receptive  soil  of 
the  Low  Comitries  with  doctrines  siihvei-sive  of  church 
and  state  alike.  The  intercourse  with  Knglund,  parliv 
througli  the  emigration  from  that  land  under  Mary's 
reigii,  partly  throagh  the  coming  and  going  of  Flera 
ings  and  Walloons,  also  opened  doors  to  Protesta; 
doctrine. 

At  first  the  missionaries  came  fiecrelly,  proacliing  to 
a  few  ppeeinlly  invited  to  some  private  house  or  inn. 
People  aUi-ndcd  these  meetings  disguised  and  after 
darlt.  First  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  1550,  nine  years 
later  the  Calvinists  drew  up  a  Confessio  Belgica,  as  a 
sign  and  an  aid  to  tinion,  Calvin's  French  writings 
ciiuld  bo  read  in  the  southern  provinces  in  the  original 
Though  as  early  as  15G0  some  nobles  had  bocn  con- 
verted, the  new  religion  nndoubledly  made  its  strong- 
est appeal,  as  n  oontemporarj-  put  it,  "to  those  who 
bad  grown  rich  by  trade  and  were  therefore  ready  for 
rcvolotiou."  It  was  among  the  merchants  of  the  gre 
cities  that  it  took  strongest  root  and  from  tlie  mtddli 
class  spread  to  the  laborers;  influenced  not  only  by  the 
example  of  their  masters,  but  sometimes  also  by 
policy  of  Protestant  employers  to  give  work  only  to 
rcligioiiistfi.  In  a  short  time  it  Imd  won  a  very  consi 
ernble  success,  tliough  perhaps  not  the  actual  majority 
of  the  iKtpulation.  Many  of  the  poor,  hitherto  A 
baplist^i,  thronged  to  it  in  hopes  of  social  bettcrmenl 
Many  adventurers  with  no  motive  but  to  stir  tlie  wate 
in  which  they  might  fish  joineil  the  new  party.  Hut 
on  the  whole,  as  its  appeal  was  primarily  moral  n 
religioHR,  its  constitmmcy  was  the  more  substanti 
progressiv<>,  and  intelligent  part  of  the  conununity. 
. ,Thc  greatest  weakness  of  tbc  Protestants  was  the 
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division.  Lntheran,  Calvimet,  and  Anabaptist  con- 
tinned  to  compete  for  the  leadership  and  hated  each 
other  cordially.  The  Calviniste  themselves  were  di- 
vided into  two  parties,  the  "Rekkelijken"  or  "Com- 
promisers" and  the  "Preciesen"  or  "Stalwarts." 
Moreover  there  were  varions  other  shades  of  opinion, 
not  amounting  qnite  to  new  chnrches.  The  pure  Eras- 
mians,  under  Cassander,  advocated  tolerance.  More 
pronounced  was  the  movement  of  Dirck  Volckertszoon 
Coomheert  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam  who,  in  addition  ^^^ 
to  advising  his  followers  to  dissimulate  their  views 
rather  than  to  court  martyrdom,  rejected  the  Calvinist 
dogma  of  predestination  and  tried  to  lay  the  emphasis 
in  religion  on  the  spirit  of  Jesus  rather  than  on  either 
dogma  or  ritual,/  - 

Though  the  undertow  was  slowly  but  surely  carrying 
the  Low  Countries  adrift  from  Spain,  for  the  moment 
their  new  monarch,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight, 
seemed  to  have  the  winds  and  waves  of  politics  all  in 
his  favor.  He  was  at  peace  with  France ;  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  Germany;  his  marriage  with  Mary  of 
England  made  that  country,  always  the  best  trader 
with  the  Netherlands,  an  ally.  His  firtit  steps  were  to  — 
relieve  Mary  of  Hungary  of  her  regency  and  to  give 
it  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  to  issue  a  new  edict  against 
heresy  and  to  give  permission  to  the  Jesuits  to  enter  J556 
the  Ldw  Countries.  _ 

The  chief  difficulties  were  financial.  The  increase  in — 
the  yield  of  the  taxes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  had  been 
from  1,500,000  guilders  »  to  7,000,000  guilders.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  immense  loans  had  exhausted  the  credit 
of  the  government.  The  royal  domain  was  mortgaged. 
As  the  floating  debt  of  the  Provinces  rose  rapidly  the 

iTIi«  guilder,  aUo  called  the  "Dutch  pound,"  at  this  time  was  worth 
40  eents  intrinsically.  Uone^  had  muif  tiinea  the  purcbaeing  power 
Uwt  it  bu  in  1920, 
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goTCrnmcnt  was  in  need  of  a  grant  to  keop  i 
nniiy,  Tlio  only  way  to  meet  the  sitoatioti  was  to  call 
ihti  Mtnt«H  Clcncral.  Whoa  they  mot,  tliuy  coinplaiucd 
that  they  wore  taxed  more  heavily  than  Spain  and  de- 
manded Uiu  removal  of  the  Spanish  troops,  a  force 
already  so  unpopular  tlint  William  of  Orango  refused 
to  take  commaad  of  it.  In  prcsouting  their  aeveml 
grievances  one  province  only,  Holland,  mentioned  the 
rcllgioUH  qno(;tini)  to  dc>mnad  that  l\\v  ]MVforH  of  the 

■  iuquisitoi's  be  curtailetL  To  obtain  funds  Philip  vas 
obliged  to  promise,  against  his  will,  lo  withdraw  the 

_8olditrs.  This  was  only  done,  under  pressure,  on 
.Iauuar>'  10,  1561. 

Philip  h.id  loft  the  KctherlandR  proFcs^tng  his  inten- 
tion of  retuniing,  but  hoping  and  resolving  in  his  heart 
never  to  do  so.  His  departure  made  eaaitr  the  un- 
avoidable breach,  but  the  struggle  had  already  beyun. 
Wishing  to  leave  a  regent  of  royal  blood  Philip  ap- 

,  pointed  Margan^t  of  I'arma,  a  natural  daughter  of 
Charles  V.  Bom  in  1522,  she  had  Iwon  married  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  Alexander  de'  Medici,  a  nephew 
of  Clement  VIT;  becoming  a  nidow  in  the  following 
year  she  was  in  1538  married  to  Ottavio  Famese, 
nephew  of  Paul  III,  at  tliat  time  only  fourteen  yea; 
old.  Qivcu  as  her  dower  the  cities  of  Parma  iut< 
Piacenza,  she  had  become  thoroughly  Italian  in  feeling: 

— To  guide  h(>r  Philip  left,  besides  the  Council  of  StaRJ^ 
a  special  "consulta"  or  "kitchen  cabinet"  of  three 
members,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Granvelle.  The  real 
fatherland  of  this  native  of  the  Free  County  of  Bur- 
gundy was  the  court.  As  a  passionate  servant  of  the 
crown  and  a  clever  and  knowing  diplomat,  ho  was  in 
const-int  corroapoiidence  with  Philip,  recommending 
measures  over  the  head  of  Margaret.  His  acts  made 
her  intensely  unpopular  and  her  attempts  to  coax  and 
cozen  public  opinion  only  aroused  suspicion. 
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Three  membont  in  the  Couucil  of  Stiilp,  Ornnvollo 
and  two  others,  were  partisans  of  the  crown;  thr«o 
nther  membeni  may  be  said  to  rcprcHcmt  the  poopb. 
One  of  them  was  Lnmoral  Gonnt  of  Kg-mout.  the  itiort 
britliont  and  popular  of  the  hi^h  ttobllity.  Though  a 
favorite  of  t'hapii'H  V  on  account  of  hin  provi-d  ability 
UK  a  Doldicr,  biii  franknexs  and  f^eiiorosity,  he  was 
neither  n  i<o!wr  nor  a  weighty  tttateKimiti.  Tlu"  impiilnr 
Iiroverb,  "Effinont  for  action  and  dranffo  for  conn- 
M'l/*  weJl  characterized  the  diiTereneir  between  the  two 
trading  mi'mbcra  of  tlie  Council  of  State.  William, 
I'rinec  of  Orange,  lacking  Ibe  brilliant  (|Ualities  of 
KfC'nont,  far  surpa^nied  him  in  acunif-n  and  in  stn-nKth  | 
of  character.  Prom  bis  father,  WilliniD  Coant  of  Nas-  \ 
Haa'Diilenburp,  he  inlierited  important  extatcH  in  (ler- 
many  near  the  Neiberlauds.  and  by  the  death  of  a 
coniiit  ho  became,  at  the  af^o  of  eleven,  Prince  of 
Omnpe — a  small,  independent  torrilory  in  southern 
Krunce— and  Lord  of  Breda  and  OertrnidenberK  in 
llollnnd.  With  an  income  of  150,00(1  jiuiljlurK  pi-r  an- 
nam  he  waK  by  far  the  richest  man  in  lhe<NelherlaadS| 
f'imiont  coniinR  next  with  an  incomo  of  (i3,noO.  Wil- 
liam was  well  oilncated.  rTbough  he  spoke  Hevon 
lanifnafces  ami  was  an  eloqui>nt  orator,  hu  was  called 
"the  Silent"  because  of  the  rare  discretion  Ibnt  never 
revealed  a  wcret  nor  spoke  an  imprudent  word]  In 
ri'lif:ion  he  was  indifferent,  bein;;  lirs^t  a  Catholic,  thou 
a  Luthi-ran,  then  a  Calvinist,  and  always  a  man  of  the 
world.  IIi«  broad  tolerance  found  its  best,  or  only, 
rapport  in  the  Krasmian  tendencies  of  Coomhoort. 
Hid  second  wife.  Anno  of  Saxony,  having  proved  un- 
fnilhfut  to  him,  he  married,  while  she  won  yet  olive, 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon.  This  act,  like  the  bijfsmy  of 
Philip  of  riotwe,  was  approved  by  ProtcHtunt  divines. 
Behind  them  K>riiiont  and  Orangi?  had  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  the  patriotic  and  well  educated  native  nobility. 
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The  rising  Koneration  of  the  aristocracy  saw  only  Ui* 
bad  Bide  of  the  reign  of  Charles;  they  Imd  not  shared 
in  bis  earlier  victories  hut  had  witiieHHod  his  failnre  to 
conquer  either  Franco  or  Proteijlantifitn. 

In  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  rcligioai 
fiituiition  GranvoUe  wished  to  bring  the  ooclesiastical 
t«rrriiorial  divisions  iato  harmony  with  the  political 
Hitherto  the  Netherlands  had  been  partly  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  partly  under  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Kheims.  But  asythese  were  both  foreigners  Grniivello 
npplie<I  for  and[neoared  a  bull  creating  foarteon  new 
birtlioprics  and  three  archhinhopricMCarabnii,  Utredit. 
and  Matines,  of  which  the  last  hold  the  primacy.  /llis 
object  was  doabtless  in  largo  part  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
tirjintion  of  heresy,  but  it  was  also  significant  as  one 
more  instance  of  the  nationalization  of  the  churcli)a 
tendency  so  strong  that  neither  Catholic  nor  Prrffc*- 
tant  countries  escaped  from  it  In  this  case  all  the 
appointments  wore  to  be  made  by  the  king  with  coo- 
sent  of  the  pope.  The  people  resented  the  autocralio 
features  of  a  plan  they  might  otherwise  liave  ap> 
proved ;  a  crj'  was  nused  throughout  the  provinces  thiil 
their  freedom  was  infringed  upon,  and  that  the  plan 
furnished  a  new  instmnicnt  to  the  hnt«l  inquifition. 

Oranvello,  more  than  ever  detested  when  he  received 
the  cardinal's  hat,  was  dubbed  "the  red  devil,"  "tlie 
archrjiscal,"  "the  red  dragon,'*  "the  Spanish  swiue," 
*'the  pope's  dung."  In  .July  Egmont  and  Orange  sent 
their  resignations  from  the  Council  of  State  to  Philipr 
Baying  that  they  could  no  longer  share  the  rceponsihil- 
ity  for  Granvelie's  policy,  especially  as  everything  was 
done  behind  their  backs.  Philip,  however,  was  slov 
to  take  alarm.  For  the  moment  his  attention  wit 
taken  up  with  the  growth  of  the  Hugnenot  party  in 
France  and  his  efforts  centered  on  helping  the  Frendi 
Catliolics  against  thejo.    But  the  Netherlands  were  iia- 
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portndate.  In  voicing  the  wishes  of  the  people  the 
province  of  Brabant,  with  the  capital,  Brussels,  the 
metropolitan  see,  Malines,  and  the  university,  Lonvain, 
took  as  decided  a  lead  as  the  Parlement  of  Paris  did 
in  France.  The  estates  of  Brabant  demanded  that 
Orange  be  made  their  governor.  The  nobles  began  to 
remember  tiiat  they  were  legally  a  part  of  the  Empire. 
The  marriage  of  Orange,  on  August  26, 1561,  with  the 
Lotheran  Anne  of  Saxony,  was  but  one  sign  of  the  rap- 
prochement. Though  the  prince  continued  to  profess 
Catholicism,  he  entertained  many  Lutherans  and  em- 
idiasized  as  far  as  possible  his  positiou  as  vassal  of 
die  Empire.  Philip,  indeed,  believed  that  the  whole 
trouble  came  from  the  wounded  vanity  of  a  few  nobles. 

But  Granvelle  saw  deeper.    When  the  Estates  of  ^^^ 
Brabant  stopped  the  payment  of  the  principal  tax  or 
"Bede,"  *  and  when  the  people  of  Brussels  took  as  a 
party  miiform  a  costume  derived  from  the  carnival,  a 
bUdk  cloak  covered  with  red  fool's  heads,  the  cardinal, 
vhose  red  hat  was  caricatured  thereby,  stated  that 
nothing  less  than  a  republic  was  aimed  at.    This  was 
tme,  though  in  the  anticipation  of  the  nobles,  at  least, 
the  repablio  should  have  a  decidedly  aristocratic  char- 
icter.    But  Granvelle  had  no  policy  to  propose  but 
repression.     In  order  to  prevent  condemned  heretics 
from  preaching  and  singing  on  the  scaffold  a  gag"- 
TO8  put  into  their  mouths.    How  futile  a  measure!  .., 
The  Calvinists  no  longer  disguised,  but  armed — a  new 
ind  significant  fact — thronged  to  their  conventicles. 
Iknigration  continued  on  a  large  scale.     By  1556  it' — 
was  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  Protestants  from 

the  Low  Countries  were  settled  in  or  near  London 

Elizabeth  encouraged  them  to  come,  assigning  them 

'Ha  word,  meaaing  "prayer,"  indicated,  like  the  English  "benevo- 
Inccr*  and  the  PrenGh  "doo  giatuit,"  that  ths  tax  bad  once  been  volun- 
tirilj  granted. 
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•  Norwich  lis  a  place  of  rofngo.  Sbo  also  began  to  tax 
imports  from  Mio  KctJit'riands,  a  Mow  to  which  Philip 
replied  by  forbidding  all  BngliHh  iinportn^ 

Hitherto  tbo  resistance  to  the  government  Iiad  been 
mostly  passive  and  oonHtitntionuL  Bnt  from  1565 
may  be  dated  the  >K>ginning  of  the  revolt  that  did  nnt 
oeasc  nntil  it  bad  freed  the  northern  provinces  forevoT 
from  Spanish  tyranny.  The  rise  of  the  Dutch  R^ 
public  in  one  of  the  most  inspiring  pages  iu  history. 
Superficially  it  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  American  War  of  Independence.  In  both  there 
was  the  absentee  king,  tbc  national  hero,  the  locnl 
jealousies  of  the  several  provinces,  the  oconomio  griar- 
anoea,  the  rising  national  feeling  and  even  the  rcligiodft 
issue,  though  this  bad  become  very  small  in  America. 
But  the  difference  was  in  the  ferocity  of  the  tyranny 
and  the  intensity  of  the  struggle.  The  two  pietunw 
are  like  tlie  same  landscape  as  it  might  bo  paintc<l  \/J 
Millet  and  by  Turner:  the  one  is  doeonl  and  fumiliar, 
the  other  lurid  and  ghastly.  With  true  Anglo-SaxoB 
moderation  the  American  war  was  fought  like  a  game 
or  an  election,  with  humanity  and  attention  to  rales; 
but  in  ttnUniid  and  Belgium  was  enactt^  the  mcist  ter- 
rible frigbtfulncys  in  thi;  world;  over  Ihe  whole  laud. 
mingled  with  the  reek  of  candles  carriwl  in  procession 
and  of  incense  burnt  to  celebrate  a  massacre,  broodtid 
the  sultry  miasma  of  human  blood  and  tears.  On  the 
one  side  flushed  the  savage  sword  of  Alva  and  the  piti- 
less flame  of  the  inquisitor  Tapper;  on  the  other  wort 
arrayed,  behind  their  dykes  ami  walls,  men  resolved  to 
win  Umt  freedom  which  alone  can  give  scope  and  nobil- 
ity to  life. 

And  in  the  mel6o  those  suffered  most  who  would  fain 
have  been  bystanders,  the  humanists.  Poraecuted  by 
both  sides,  the  intelii^ctuals,  who  had  once  deserted  tie 
Beform  now  turned  again  to  it  as  the  looser  of  the  two 
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WBb.  Tlioy  would  linvo  bpon  plnd  to  tnaJte  terms  with  ^M 
my  ohnroh  thut  would  have  It^ft  them  iii  liberty,  liut  ^M 
licy  foniid  tho  wliipn  of  Calvin  liRhtcr  than  the  scor-  ^M 
>ioDa  of  Philip.  Even  thoso  who,  like  Van  Tiolmont,  ^M 
Ultied  to  defend  the  church  and  to  reconcile  tlic  Trt-  ^M 
Btine  decrees  with  philosophy,  found  that  their  la-  ^M 
K)rs  brought  thorn  under  itufqiicion  and  that  what  the  ^M 
ribnroh  demanded  was  not  harmony  of  thouKht  but  ^M 
lll^gation  of  it.  ^| 

|Hho  first  act  of  the  revolt  may  bo  said  to  be  a  seorot  ^| 
Monpaot,  known  as  the  Compromise,  originally  on-  J]^^^^!^ 
lend  into  by  twfiity  nobles  at  Bi-usHcla  and  soon 
[oinod  bj*  three  hundred  other  nobles  elsowhoro.  The 
Soemnent  signed  by  them  denounced  tho  Edicts  aa  sor- 
(Huning  tho  greatest  recorded  barbarity  of  tyrants  and 
IS  threatening  the  complete  ruin  of  the  coiu)tr>'-  To 
rMlst  tbom  the  signers  promised  each  other  mutual 
rapport.  In  this  as  in  subseqncnt  developments  the  "' 
DalviniHt  minority  took  the  lead,  but  wa»  supported  by 
fitrong  Catholic  forces.  Among  the  latt«r  was  tho 
Prinou  of  Orange,  not  yet  a  Protestant  His  ooovor- 
idon  really  made  little  difference  in  bis  program ;  both 
bfifore  and  after  it  he  wanted  tolerance  or  reconcili- 
Vdoa  on  Cas£aader's  plan  of  compromise.  He  would 
Imtd  greatly  liked  to  have  seen  the  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
DOW  the  public  law  of  the  Empire,  extended  to  the  Low 
Donntriefl,  but  this  was  made  difficult  even  to  advocate 
beoatue  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  provided  liberty  only 
For  the  Lutheran  confession,  whereas  the  majority  of 

ProteiFtantH  in  the  Xetlierlnnds  were  now  Calvinisms 

Por  tho  same  reason  little  help  could  be  e-xpeeted  from 
Iho  Osmiau  princes,  for  the  mutual  animosity  that  wos 
tho  corso  of  the  Protestant  churches  proveutod  thvir 
mnk*"g  common  cause  against  the  same  enemy. 
Am  the  Unguenots — for  so  they  began  to  bo  called 
.JBtabftDt  as  well  as  in  Fronoe — wore  aa  yet  too  few 
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to  robot,  tho  only  courao  open  was  to  appeni  to  tlip 
eminent  onco  more.  A  petition  to  make  tho  EUi 
milder  was  pro^cDtod  to  MargAtot  in  1566.  One  of  lur 
advisers  bade  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  "those  beggars." 
Originating  in  the  scorn  of  enemies,  like  so  many  partr 
names,  the  epithet  "Beggars"  (Gueux)  presently  be- 
came tho  deHignaUon,  and  a  proad  one,  of  the  nobles 
who  had  oigncd  the  Compromise,  and  later  of  all  tlu 
rebels. 

Enoouraged  by  tho  regent's  apparent  lack  of  power 
to  coerce  them,  the  Calvinist  preachers  became  daily 
bolder.  Once  again  their  religion  showed  its  reraaric- 
able  powers  of  organization.  Lacking  notliing  h 
funds,  derived  from  a  constituency  of  wealthy  nier- 
chants,  the  preachers  of  the  Keformation  were  booo 
able  to  forge  a  machinery  of  propaganda  and  party 
action  that  stood  them  in  good  stead  against  tlic 
greater  numbers  of  their  enemies.  Especially  in  crit- 
ical times,  discipline,  unity,  and  enthusiasm  make  hmd- 
way  against  the  deadly  haired  of  enemies  and  tk 
deadlier  apathy  and  timidity  of  the  mass  of  mnnkitid 
It  is  true  that  the  methods  of  the  preachers  often 
aroused  opposition. 
■iam  The  zeal  of  tho  Calnnists,  inflamed  by  oppressi 
and  encoaraged  by  the  wcakne.4s  of  tho  govern 
bnrjit  into  an  ioonoclastio  riot,  first  among  the-anem- 
w»»iii.  ployed  at  ArmentitTcs,  but  spreading  rapidly  to 
Antwerp,  BrutjselK,  (ihcnt,  and  tlien  to  the  nnrtliora 
protiuces,  Holland  and  Zccland.  The  English  agent 
at  Brussels  wrote:  "Coming  into  Cure  Lady  Church, 
yt  looked  like  hell  wher  were  above  10(W  torches  bran- 
nyng  and  syche  a  noise  as  yf  heven  and  erth  had  gone 
together  with  fnllyng  of  images  and  fallyng  down  of 
008tly  works."  Hooks  and  mnnuscriptK  as  well  M 
piefures  were  destroyed.  Tho  cry  "Long  live  tbe 
Beggars'*  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  tho 
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otlier.    BdI  wiUrnl  fhore  was  no  piling;^  and  no  rol)- 
Tlie  gold  ID  Die  clmrchcn  was  loft  Qntouehed: 

irfcarut  feoroti  a  jactjMrie  hut,  lacking  troop*,  had  to 
^ok  on  with  folded  bands  nt  least  for  the  moment. 
By  clinnoo  tlipre  arrived  just  at  this  time  an  answer 
from  PliiUp  to  (he  earlier  petition  of  tlie  Bepgars. 
The  kinf;  promiHod  to  abolish  the  Spanish  inquiititiou 
and  to  Hoften  Ihp  edict».  Freedom  of  conscience  was 
tncitly  ifrniited,  hut  the  (fovornment  made  an  exception, 
BR  Roon  as  it  dared,  of  thoKe  who  had  committed  sac> 
riloce  in  tlie  recent  riots.    These  men  were  outlawed. 

No  lorifTcr  fwiriiig  a  reliRious  war  tlic'  CalviniHtrt 
■tartcd  it  thc'inHcIveH.  Louiti  of  NnHHau,  a  brother  of 
Prince  William,  hired  Oermau  mercenaries  and  in- 
vndcd  Flanders,  where  he  won  Komo  Klight  SDccesscs. 
In  Amnterdnm  the  frreat  Beggar  Bredero<lo  entered 
into  iiegotintionn  witli  lIugucnotH  and  Knglish  friends. 
The  first  bultto  between  tJie  Beggarn  and  the  govern- 
ment troopH,  near  Antwerp,  ended  in  a  rout  for  tho 
former. 

Philip  now  ordered  ten  thousand  Spaniah  voteran.B, 
led  by  Alvn,  to  mnrcbTrom  Italy  to  the  NethcrlandH. 
Making  their  way  Ibrough  tbe  Free  County  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Ixirniine  tlicy  entered  Brussels  ou  jiuifust 
y,  IS**?.  Fenlinand  Alvnr*^  do  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva, 
had  wot)  experience  and  rejititation  as  a  Holdier  in  tho 
Qomuin  wars.  Tliongh  self-controlled  and  courtly  iu 
monDer,  hi»  pansionato  patriotism  and  bigotry  mado 
him  a  Rl  inntniment  to  executi/Philip's  orderH  to  make 
the  Nwtberlnnds  Spniiinb  and  CatboHc.  [  lie  begun  with 
niioertnin    baml,   building  forts   at  Antwurp  and 

irtoring  bin  troopn  nt  Brussels  where  their  foreign 
'mannerit  and  Iloniau  piety  gave  offence  to  tho  citizonn. 
On  Sii  ■      '    r  J)  be  arreBt^'d  the  count*!  of  Kginont  and 
S»ni,  '  Orange  tlie  cliiff  lenders  uf  IIh*  patriotic 

ty.    Setting  up  a  tribunal,  called  the  Council  of 
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Troablcs,  to  deal  with  cases  of  rebellion  and  heresy,  be 
iuangurated  a  reigu  of  terror.  He  himself  spent  seven 
hours  a  day  in  this  court  trying  cases  and  signing 
death-warrants.  Not  only  heretics  were  ponishod  bin 
also  agitators  and  those  who  had  advocated  tolerance. 
Sincere  Catliolicfl,  indeed,  noted  that  the  crime  of 
heresy  was  geuenilly  the  mere  pretext  for  dealing  with 
— T)atriots  and  all  those  obnoxious  to  the  govemmont. 
cuUon*  i-'or  the  first  time  we  have  definite  statistics  of  the 
numbers  executed.  For  instance,  on  Januury  4,  1569, 
4S  persons  were  sentenced  to  death,  on  February  20, 
37;  on  Februarj'  21, 71 ;  on  March  20,  55;  and  so  on  for 
day  after  day,  week  in  and  week  oat.  On  March  3  Jit 
the  same  hour  througboat  the  whole  land  1500  men 
were  executed.  The  total  number  put  to  death  duriug 
the  six  years  of  Alva's  administration  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  6,000  to  18,000.  The  lower 
number  is  probably  nearer  the  truth,  though  not  hifi^ 

/enough.  Emigration  on  a  hitherto  unknown  8oal« 
within  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years  carriod  400/KIO 
persons  from  the  Netherlands.  Thousands  of  others 
fled  to  tlie  woods  and  became  freebooters.  The  peoplt 
as  a  whole  were  prostrated  with  terror.  The  prosper 
ity  of  the  land  was  rained  by  the  wbolosale  confisca- 
tions of  goods.  Alva  boasted  that  by  such  means  he 
ha)l  addefl  to  the  revenues  of  bis  territories  500,000 
dacata  per  annum. 

\^  AVilliam  of  Orange  retired  to  his  eetatea  at  Dillcn- 
burg  not  to  yield  to  the  tyrant  but  to  find  a  poJNt 
d'appui  from  which  to  fight.  Wishing  to  avoid  any- 
thing that  might  cause  divii^ion  among  the  people  k 
kept  the  religious  issue  in  the  background  and  com- 
plained only  of  foreign  tyranny.  He  tried  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II  .and  to 
collf^ct  money  and  men.  William's  friend  Villiers  in- 
vadeil  the  Burgnndian  State  near  Maastriclit  and  Loais 


/ 
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tNaaaaa  marched  vith  tronpi?  into  Frieslnnd.    By  AptO,] 
I  time  Alva  had  incmisod  his  army  by  H),0()0  Oor- 
D  covatry  'uid  both  the  rebel  loaders  wore  oovorely        ■ 
catod.  I 

Thin  trianiph  vrnN  followed  by  an  ad  of  povrer  aiul        I 
ijitflaiict*  oil  AIvh'k  part  tfomettmcH  compared  to  tbo        I 

Kation  of  Louis  XVI  by  th»  Frcncli  KcpublirnnB.  I 
tfto  the  safTorcrs  from  Wis  rci.^ii  of  blood  liod  not  I 
1^  ease  been  mon  of  tbo  highest  rank.  Tho  first  I 
•xecntioD  of  nobles  took  pincc  at  BniitRclit  on  ,lune  1,  I 
tliat  of  the  captured  VUtierA  foUowod  on  Jano  2,  and  | 
that  of  Kgrmont  and  Horn  on  Juno  S. 

Orange  himself  now  took  tlio  field  with  25,000  troops, 
n  motlt-y  aKprogate  of  French,  Flemish,  and  Walloon 
Hn^cnoiiots  and  of  QL-rman  merccnnricH.  But  hu  had 
jp  geoins  for  war  U}  uppoHo  tu  the  voternnti  of  Alva. 
^Dtinually  harassed  by  the  Spaniards  bo  was  kupt  in 
fear  for  biH  conunuuicatioDn,  dared  not  risk  a  (ir<^iieral 
js^ment  and  vniK  humiliated  by  seeing  his  retreat, 
November,  turned  into  a  rout. 
Jrindinff  that  severity  did  not  pacify  the  provinceu,  J^^I4 

ra  issued  a  proclamation  that  on  the  face  of  it  was 
r-reneral  amnesty  with  pardon  for  uU  who  submitted, 
itut  he  excepted  by  name  sevend  hundred  emif^rants, 
all  the  Protestant  clergy,  all  who  lutd  helped  them,  all 
^Uioclaats,  all  who  had  .signed  petitions  for  n-ligious 
Borty,  and  all  who  had  rebelled.  As  thcHC  exceptions 
iuclodcd  the  iR^eater  portion  of  those  who  stood  in 
iioad  of  pardon  the  measure  proved  illusory  as  a  means 
of  roeonciti.'ition.  Couploft  with  it  were  other  moas- 
nmir  includiiig  the  pruhibition  to  subjeets  to  attend 
forpifru  nnivcrNitioN,  intended  to  pnt  a  check  on  free 

Kde  in  ideas. 
Uvu's  difliculUcs  and  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy  TautlM^ 
d  entrusted  to  his  tender  mercies  were  increastid  by 
want  of  money.    Notwithstaudlag  the  priril^ro  of 
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granting  their  own  taxes  the  States  General  were  to: 
moncd  and  forced  to  accept  new  itiipotnts  of  one  p 
cent,  on  all  property  real  and  personal,  t«n  per 
on  the  sale  of  all  miwable  k<m«Is  and  five  per  ct-nt  tt 
the  sale  of  real  estate.  These  were  Spanish  taxes,  ex- 
orbitant in  any  case  bat  absolutely  miuoos  to  a  com- 
mercial people.  A  terrible  financial  panic  followed. 
Houses  at  Antwerp  that  liad  rent<,>d  for  300  gulden 
could  now  bo  had  for  50  gulden.  Imports  fell  olT  U> 
such  an  extent  that  at  this  port  they  yieldc<l  but  lifiOf) 
gulden  per  annum  instead  of  80,000  as  formerly.  The 
harbor  was  tilled  with  empty  boats;  the  market 
drugged  with  goods  of  all  eorts  that  no  one  would  buy. 
The  cauee  of  the  patriots  looked  hopeless.  jOninge, 
discredited  by  defeat,  had  retired  to  Germany;  At  one 
time,  to  avoid  the  clamors  of  his  troops  for  pay,  be  was 
obliged  to  flee  by  night  from  Stras«borg.  ]  But  in  thia 
dark  hour  help  came  from  the  sea.  Louis  of  NaKsa 
not  primarily  a  statesman  like  bin  brother  but  a 
Hiuiiute  crusader  for  Protestantism,  had  been  at 
Rochelle  and  had  there  seen  the  excellent  work  durii' 
by  privateers.  In  cmuhition  of  his  French  breth 
he  granted  letters  of  manjue  to  the  sailors  of  Hull 
und  Zeeland.  Kccmits  llirongcd  to  the  ships,  llugtti 
nots,  men  from  Liege,  und  the  laborers  of  the  \YaUoon 
provinces  thrown  ont  of  work  by  the  commercial  crisi 
These  men  promptly  won  striking  successes  in  preyi 
on  Spanuh  commerce.  Their  mauy  and  rich  .pri 
were  taken  to  England  or  to  Emden  and  sold.  O 
they  landed  on  the  coasts  and  attacked  snuill  Cnthol 
forces,  or  murdered  priests.  On  (he  night  of  Mar 
31-April  1,  1572,  tliese  Beggars  of  the  Sea  seized  Ibi- 
smull  town  of  Bridle  on  a  largi^  island  at  tli<>  mouth  ofll 
the  .MeuMe  not  far  from  the  Hague.  This  snoc4>ss  waP^ 
immediately  followed  by  the  insurrection  of  Kotlerdiuu 
and  Flushing.    The  war  was  conducted  with  c<.mhin 
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heroism  and  frightfnlnees.    Receiving  no  quarter  the 
Beggars  gave  none,  and  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
unspeakable  wrongs  committed  by  Alva  they  them-y 
selves  at  times  massacred  the  innocent,  ^at  their  snc 
cesB  spread  like  wildfire.    The  coast  towns  "fell  away 
like  beads  from  a  rosary  when  one  is  gone."    Forti- 
fications in  all  of  them  were  strengthened  and,  where 
necessary,  dykes  were  opened.    Reinforcements  also) 
came  from  England.  \ 

By  this  time  the  revolt  had  become  a  veritable  revo-  y*™!"* 
lution.  It  found  its  battle  hymn  -in  the  Wilhelmnslied  1 
and  its  Washington  in  William  of  Orange.  As  all  the  / 
towns  of  Holland  save  Amsterdam  were  in  his  hands,  * 
in  Jnne  the  provincial  Estates  met — albeit  illegally, 
for  there  was  no  one  authorized  to  convene  them — as- 
sumed sovereign  power  and  made  William  their  Stat- 
holder.  (They  voted  large  taxes  and  forced  loans  from 
rich  citizens,«nd  raised  money  from  the  sale  of  prizes 
taken  at  aea.j  All  defect  in  prescriptive  and  legal 
power  was  made  up  by  the  popularity  of  the  prince, 
deeply  loved  by  all  classes,  not  only  on  account  of  his 
affability  to  all/even  the  humblest,  but  still  more  be- 
cause of  confidence  in  his  ability.}  Never  did  his  ver- 
satility, patience  and  skill  in  management  shine  more 
brightly.  Among  the  troops  raised  by  the  patriots 
he  kept  strict  discipline,  thus  making  by  contrast  more 
lurid  the  savage  pillage  by  the  Spaniards.  He  kept 
far  from  fanatics  and  swashbucklers  of  whom  there 
were  plenty  attracted  to  the  revolt.  His  master  idea 
was  to  keep  the  Netherlands  together  and  to  free  them 
from  the  foreigner.  Complete  indcpcndonce  of  Spain 
was  not  at  first  planned,  but  it  soon  boenmo  iiu'vitnbh'. 

Kor  a  moment  there  was  a  prospect  of  helj)  from 
Coiigny's  policy  of  prosecuting  a  war  with  Spain,  but 
these  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  defeat  of  the  French  juiy  n. 
Huguenots  near  Mons  and  by  the  massacre  of  Saint  '^^^ 
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\Aiitm\U.    Bartliolomew.    Freed   from  monaco  in   this   an 

'1S72 

ftnd  oiicmiragod  by  his  hriUiaut  victory,  Alva  turn' 
north  with  an  army  now  inorcascd  to  40,000  veterans. 
First  ho  took  Malines  and  delivered  it  to  his  eoldifrii 
for  "the  most  dreadful  and  inhuman  sack  of  the  day" 
88  a  coiitomporary  wrot«.    The  army  then  marched  to 
Oueldcrs  and  stormed  Zutphon  under  oxprcKs  orders 
from  their  general  "not  to  leave  one  man  alive  or  one 
building  unbnmt."    "With  the  help  of  God,"  as  Alva 
piously  reported,  the   same  punishment  Tiraa  meted 
oat  to  Naardou.    Then  ho  marched  to  the  stUl  royalist 
Amsterdam  from  which  base  he  proceeded  to  invest 
iHaarlem.    The  siege  was  a  long  and  hard  one  for  the 
/Spaniards,  harassed  by  the  winter  weather  and  by 
/  epidemics.     Alva  wrole  Philip  that  it  was  "the  bloodi- 
est war  known  for  long  years"  and  begged  for  rcia^J 
f  forcemcnts.    At  last  famine  overcame  the  brave  d^| 
I  fenders  of  the  city  and  it  capitulated.    Finding  that 
1  his  cruelty  bad  only  npr%'od  tbo  people  to  the  most  des- 
l  perate  resistance,  and  wishing  to  give  an  example  of 
clemency  to  a  city  that  would  surrender  rather  than 
await  storming,  Alva  contented  himself  with  patting  to 
death  to  the  last  man  2300  French.  EugUalu_flnd  Wal; 
loon  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  and  Bvc  or  six  citizens. 
He  also  demanded  a  ransom  of  100,0QQdollar(;_i^ia  ji 
of  plunder.    Not  content  with  this  meager  largess 
Spanish  troops  mutinied,  and  only  the  promise 
farther  cities  to  sack  quieted  them.    The  fortunes  of 
the  patriots  were  a  little  raised  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  Zuiderzee  by  the  Beggars  on  Oo- 
tober  12, 1573. 

SFor  some  time  Philip  had  begun  to  suspect  that 
Alva's  methods  were  not  the  proper  ones  to  win  back 
the  affectionate  loyalty  of  his  people.    Though  he  hcs* 
itated  long  he  finally  removed  him  late  in  1573  And 
1  Hi*  dollar,  or  Tbklar,  U  worth  T9  onto,  toUiskloaJlr, 
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polntf^  ii]  hif!  stoad  Don  Loniit  R^ncRotna.    Hfld 

I'liilip  como  hiitiuelf  lie  mij;bt  havi?  boon  ablo  to  <lo 

•omPtUnp,  for  the  mnjority  profpssed  pernomil  loyalty 

to  iiiiu,  nnd  in  tbiit  ap;c,  an  ShnkoHpciiro  remiiidtt  ub, 

ivinit>-  Btill  hedged  ii  khiff.     Rut  not  Iinving  tlic  do- 

Aion  to  net  in  person  Philip  pickt^d  out  a  favorite, 

known  from  his  con«tHnt  nttcndtina'  on  hiH  njantor  as 

"Ibc  kingV  hoor-RlnHH,"  in  whom  he  saw  thi>  slavislily 

ibi'diont  tool  that  be  thought  ho  wantt-d.     Tho  only 

fTcronrc  botwcon  the  new  f^vomor  and  the  old  was 

I  Itt-guctifr"!  In-i'ki^  Alvft*g_nhiljJT;  ho  had  all  ^jo 

Ih.t'8  narrowly  Spanish  views,  his  bigotry  and  abso- 

SOL. 

Onoo  arrived  in  the  provinces  oommittod  to  bia 
nrjje.  bo  bad  no  choicu  hut  to  continoe  the  war.  Bat 
January  27,  1574,  OrnnRo  conquered  Middelburg 
d  from  that  date  the  Spanish  flap  coa8e<l  to  float  over 
y  portion  of  tho  noil  of  Hnlbtml  nr  ^cflnnd.  In  open 
■  (  Mook,  however,  the  Spanish  veterans  asain 
.  il  success,  defeating  tho  patriots  under  Loni»  of 
aHHUU,  who  tost  bia  life.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
Uiu  investment  of  Loyden  in  great  force.  Tho 
wm  of  the  defence  has  become  proverbial.  When, 
in  SeptemlKT,  the  dykes  were  cut  to  admit  the  Koa,  so 
that  tJie  veaHOla  of  the  Heggars  wore  able  to  sail  to  tho 
ri'lli'f  of  the  city,  the  siogo  was  raised.  Il  was  the  llrst 
tiitjfortant  niiliLary  victory  for  tlic  patriotH  and  marku 
Uie  turninff-poiut  of  the  revolt.  Ilcncororth  tho  Neth- 
erlunds  ouuld  not  bo  wholly  siilidued. 

Rt-qui-Reus  summoned  tho  States  Qeneral  and  of- 
fen.il  a  jrardon  lo  all  who  wotild  sabuut.  Dot  Uic  peo- 
ple saw  in  thii4  only  a  sign  of  weakuen.  A  Bood  of 
pompblots  catling  to  amis  replied  to  tho  advances  of 
the  giivernment.  Among  tlie  pamphleteers  the  ablest 
wati  Philip  Villi  Mnrnix,  a  Cnlvinist  who  turiinl  his  M*»i>. 
powom   of   satire  against   Spain   and   tlie   Catholio 
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J  church.  'WiUiam  of  Oraiipo,  now  a  Protestant,  livii 
lat  Delft,  inspired  the  whole  movement.  Ui>mitiS(-u»,  bl 
Sieving  that  if  he  were  out  of  tlio  way  the  revolt  won! 
collapse,  liJtr_j.M;-a  nffrrrcl  pulitir  rfff'T'l"  Fi"'  *'!»  n^^m 
sination.  That  there  waa  really  no  common  grout 
was-Twoved  nt  a  conference  between  the  two  foe 
broken  off  without  re.sult.  In  the  campaign  of  1^75 
the  Spanish  army  again  achieved  great  things.  Inking 
Oadewatcr,  Schoonhoven  and  oUier  places.  But 
rebels  would  not  give  np. 

The  situation  was  changed  by  Oio  death  of  Ileqiie- 
sens.  Before  his  successor  could  be  appointed  evei 
moved  rapidly.  After  taking  ZiL-rikzee  on  .Inne  2!',  i 
Spanish  army  turned  to  Aalst,  qunrlerwl  Iho  soldiors  on 
the  inhabitants,  and  forced  the  loynl  city  to  pay  the  h 
coals  of  their  maintenance.  Tf  even  the  CatholicB  wei 
alienated  by  this,  the  Protesl-anl.i  went  so  for  »»  tq_ 
preach  that  any  Spaniard  might  be  murdored  withoc 
sin.  In  the  coiieertcd  action  against  Spain  the  Estnti 
of  Brabant  now  took  Die  leaiHng  part;  meeting 
Brussels  they  intimidated  the  Council  of  State  and 
raised  an  army  of  :M(>0  men.  By  this  timo  Holland  tui 
iiccland  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "nn  indepent 
cnt  state.  The  Ciilvinisls,  strong  unions;  the  unti^ 
population,  wore  recruited  by  a  vnat  influx  of  imi 
grants  from  other  provinces  until  theirs  became  til 
dominant  religion.  Holland  and  Iceland  pursued 
separate  niilitar>'  and  financial  policy.  Alone  nmoi 
the  provinces  they  were  prosperous,  for  they  had  com- 
mand of  the  rich  sea-home  eonmierce. 

The  growth  of  republican  theory  kept  pace  with  11 
progress  of  the  revolt.    Orange  was  surrounded 
ion  holding  the  free  principles  of  Duplossis-Mormi 
Jnd  corresponding  with  him.    Dutchmen  now  opcni 
voice<l  their  belief  that  princes  were  made  for 
sake  of  their  subjects  and  not  Bubjeots  for  the 
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of    princea.    Even    though    they    denied    the    eqnal  \ 
rights  of  the  common  people  they  asserted  the  sov-  — 
ereignty  of  the  representative  assembly.    The  Council    \ 
of  State,  having  assumed  the  aathority  of  the  viceroy 
dnring  the  interim,  was  deluged  with  lettera  petition- 
ing them  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke  entirely.    Bnt, 
as  the  Council  still  remained  loyal  to  Philip,  on  Sep- 
tember 4  its  members  were  arrested,  a  coup  d'etat 
planned  in  the  interests  of  Orange  and  doubtless  with 
his  knowledge.    It  was,  of  course,  tantamount  to  trea- 
son.   The  Estates  General  now  seized  sovereign  pow- 
ers.    Still  protesting  their  loyalty  to  the  monarch's^ 
person  and  to  the  CathoHc  religion,  they  demanded 
virtual  independence  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Span- 
ish troops.    To  enforce  their  demands  they  collected 
an  army  and  took  possession  of  several  forts.    But 
the  Spanish  veterans  never  once  thought  of  giving 
way.    Gathering  at  Antwerp  where  they  were  besieged 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  States  General,  they  attacked  ^"^^ 
and  scattered  the  bands  sent  against  them  and  then 
proceeded  to  sack  Antwerp  like  a  captured  to%vn.     In 
one  dreadful  day  7000  of  the  patriots,  in  part  soldiers, 
in  part  noneombatants,  perished.     The  wealth  of  the    ' 
city  was  looted.    The  army  of  occupation  boasted  as 
of  a  \'ictory  of  this  deed  of  blood,  known  to  the  Neth- 
erlanders  as  "th^  Rpftiif;)]  ^ry  " 

Naturally,  such  a  blow  only  welded  the  provinces 
more  firmly  together  and  steeled  their  temper  to  an 
even  harder  resistance.  Its  immediate  result  was  a 
treaty,  known  as  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  between  the 
provinces  represented  in  the  States  General  on  the  one 
hand  and  Holland  and  Zecland  on  the  other,  for  the 
purposes  of  onion  and  of  driving  out  the  foreigner. 
The  religious  qnestion  was  left  undecided,  save  that 
the  northern  provinces  agreed  to  do  nothing  for  the 
present  against  the  Roman  church.    But,  as  hereto- 
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fore,  the  CalviniBts,  now  inscribing  "Pro  fide  et  ]h 
tria"  on  Ihcir  iMiiiiiers,  were  Ibe  more  active  ami  pnlri^ 
otic  pnrty.  ^| 

~X)u  May  I,  1577,  the  new  Governor  Oenmil,  Doi^ 
John  of  Anstria,  entered  Bruswcb.  A  natural  Bon  nf 
Charles  V,  at  tlie  ago  of  twenty-foar  he  had  made  him- 
self famous  by  the  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  and  hi» 
name  still  more  colelirated  in  popular  lepcnd  on  ac- 
count of  his  ill  iiu  mo  ruble  atuourH.  That  hi-  had  some 
charm  of  manner  mii^t  l)o  assume<1;  that  he  had  abil- 
ity in  certain  directions  cannot  bo  denied ;  but  his  ari»- 
toeratic  hnot^ur,  Ills  oouterapt  for  a  nation  of  mer- 
chanbi  and  his  disgust  at  dealing  with  them,  made  him 
the  worst  possible  person  for  the  position  of  Governor. 
Philip's  detailed  instmctions  left  nothing  to  the  im- 
agination: the  gist  of  them  was  to  asRure  llic  CathoUo 
religion  and  obedience  of  hiH  subjects  "as  far  as  pos^ 
aible,"  to  speak  French,  and  not  to  take  his  mistress 
from  the  roost  influential  families,  nor  tn  alienate  the 
in  any  other  way.  After  force  had  been  tried 
failed  the  effect  of  gentleness  was  to  be  essayed. 
John  was  to  be  a  dove  of  peace  and  an  angel  of  love. 
But  even  if  a  far  abler  man  had  been  sent  to  heal 
the  troubles  in  (be  Netherlands,  the  breacli  was  non^ 
past  mending.  In  the  States  General,  as  in  the  nntit 
at  large,  there  were  still  two  parties,  one  for  Orouj 
and  one  for  Philip,  but  both  were  determined  to 
rid  of  the  devilish  incubus  of  the  Spanish  army.  The 
division  of  the  two  parties  was  to  some  extent  soo* 
tional,  but  still  more  that  clasn  division  that  socma  in- 
evitable between  consen'ativoa  and  liberals.  The  king 
still  bad  for  him  the  clergy,  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
and  higher  bonrgeoisie;  with  \Villinm  wore  ranged  tb« 
Calvinistfi,  the  middle  and  lower  dasses  and  most  of 
the ' '  intellectuals, ' '  lawyers,  men  of  learning  and  those 
pttblioists  known  as  the  "monarchomaohs.*'    Hany  of 
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"wpr*  still  CatlioHca  who  viali&d  to  distinpiiinh 

irply  botwii'ti  the  rcllKioan  and  the  natioiml  it«»no. 

At  the  very  moment  of  Don  John's  arrival  the  KHtutoif, 

Hp»4(H]  II  rL>Holutioii  to  nphohl  the  ('ntholiii  t'uitli.  *^ 

ffteveu  before  lie  had  pntnred  his  cni)it«l  Don  .John 

iuood  (ho  "PtTpctuuI  Kdicl*'  iii,'rei'iiip  to  withdraw 

tho  Spanisli  troops  in  return  for  a  pruiit  of  (}<IO,000 

guilders  for  their  pay.     Ho  promised  to  respect  tho 

privileges  of  (he  provinces  and  to  free  political  pria- 

oncrs,  inctuding  tho  eon  of  Oranfiro.    Id  April   the 

^ftop0  really  withdrew.    The  HmatI  citcct  of  these 

Husnros  of  conci lint  ion  became  apparent  when  tho 

Eitates  General  voted  by  a  majority  of  one  only  to 

noognise  Don  John  as  their  Statholdcr.    So  little  in- 

(laenco  did  he  have  that  he  felt  more  like  a  priimner 

than  a  ^venior;  he  Booa  fled  from  his  car>itnl  to  tho 

fortress  of  Kamur  whence  ho  wrote  urging  his  king  to 

mad  back  the  troops  at  once  and  let  him  "bathe  id 

the  blofHl  of  the  traitors." 

William  was  as  mnob  pleased  as  John  was  enraged 
al  tho  failure  uf  the  policy  of  reconciliation.     Whilo 
the  majority  of  the  Estates  still  hoped  for  peace  Wil- 
liam uras  determined  on  independence  al  nil  coats.     In 
AaRUsl  he  eenl  a  duniund  to  tlie  representativos  to  do 
tbeir  duty  by  the  people,  for  ho  did  not  doubt  that  tlioy 
had  tho  right  to  depose  the  tyrant    Novtr  did  his 
profl|ii<ctM  look  brighter.    Help  wax  ofTcrod  by  Eliza- 
beth and  the  tido  of  republican  feeling  began  to  rise 
higher.    In  proportion  n»  tho  laborers  were  dra^-n  to 
the  party  of  revolt  did  the  doctrine  of  the  muiiarclio- 
maclut  become  liberal.    No  longer  KatiKficd  wilh  thu 
jjjeipocracy  of  corporations  and  castes  of  the  .Middtu 
|K«s,  the  people  began  to  dream  of  the  individualistia 
^Iniioontey  of  modem  limes. 

u^J'hc  exocutivo  power,  virtually  abandoned  by  Don 
^bn,  now  bcoamo  ocnterod  iu  a  Committee  of  Eigfa- 
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tcoii,  nominally  on  fortifications,  but  in  reality,  like  the 
French  Committee  of  PuMio  Safety,  Bnpremo  in  all 
matters.  ThiH  body  waa  fir«t  appointed  by  the  oitizent 
of  Bnissel^,  but  the  States  Uenenil  were  hclplesH 
iifcaiuKt  it.  It  wad  supported  by  tJlo  armed  force  nf 
the  patriots  and  by  the  i>crsoaal  prestige  of  Orangt. 
His  power  was  yrowiiift,  for,  wiEh  the  capitulation  of 
the  SpHiiiKh  garrison  at  Utrecht  he  had  hneii  appoitiird 
KUithohler  of  thai  province,  Whi-n  he  entered  Hni«- 
«cIb  on  September  3^1,  he  was  received  with  the  wild 
acclamations  of  the  populace.  Opposition  to  him 
seemed  impossiblo.  And  yet,  even  at  tlii«  hiph-wnter 
mark  uf  hiH  power,  his  diflicuUies  were  considerahle. 
Each  province  watt  jealous  of  its  rights  and,  as  in  tbc 
American  Uevolutiun,  t-ach  province  wishcil  to  con- 
tribute as  little  as  possible  to  the  common  fimrJ. 
Moreover,  the  religious  (juestion  was  still  extremely 
delicate.  Orange's  permission  to  the  Catholics  to  celd- 
bratc  their  rites  on  his  estates  alienate  as  many  Prot- 
estant fanatics  «» it  conciliated  thowe  of  the  old  relife'ioH. 
The  Netherlands  were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  do 
without  powerful  foreign  support,  nor  was  public 
opinion  yet  npo  for  the  declaration  of  nn  indepondeut 
republic.  PVeliiig  that  a  statholder  of  some  sort  wan 
necessary,  the  States  General  petitioned  Philip  to  re- 
move Don  John  and  to  appoint  a  legitimate  prince  of 
the  bliKid.  This  petition  was  perhaps  intentionally  im- 
possible of  fulfilment  in  a  way  apreeable  to  Philip,  for 
be  bad  no  legitimate  brother  or  son.  But  a  prinoe  nf 
the  House  of  Hapshurg  offered  himself  in  the  person 
of  the  Archduke  Matthew,  a  son  of  tlie  Emperor  Mi 
milian,  recently  deceased.  Though  he  had  neit 
ability  of  his  own  nor  support  from  his  brother, 
Kmperor  Rudolph  II,  and  though  hnt  nineteen  yi 
old,  he  offered  his  sen'icee  t<i  the  Netherlands  and  im- 
meiliately  w*ont  thither.    With  high  statecraft  Williain 
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drew  Matthew  into  his  policy,  for  he  saw  that  the  dan-  \ 
gers  to  be  feared  were  anarchy  and  disunion.  In  some  I 
cities,  notably  Ghent,  where  another  Committee  of  * 
Eighteen  was  appointed  on  the  Brussels  model,  the 
lowest  classes  assumed  a  dictatorship  analagons  to 
that  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Knssia.  At  the  same  time 
the  Patriots'  demand  that  Orange  should  be  made  Gov- 
ernor of  Brabant  was  distasteful  to  the  large  loyalist 
element  in  the  population.  William  at  once  saw  the 
nse  that  might  be  made  of  Matthew  as  a  figure-head  to 
rally  those  who  still  reverenced  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
and  who  saw  in  monarchy  the  only  guarantee  of  order 
at  home  and  consideration  abroad.  Promptly  arrest- 
ing the  Duke  of  Aerschot,  a  powerful  noble  who  tried 
to  use  l^fatthew's  name  to  create  a  separate  faction, 
Orange  induced  the  States  General  first  to  decree  Don/Decemb* 


n/De 


John  an  wiemy  of  the  country  and  then  to  offer  the  gov/  '" 
emorship  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  archduke,  at  the 
same  time  begging  him,  on  account  of  his  youth,  to 
leave  the  administration  in  the  bandg  „"Z.  wnHam. 
After  Matthew's  entry  into  Brussels  the  States  Gen-  J^umt 
eral  swore  allegiance  to  this  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
their  greatest  statesman. 

Almost  immediately  the  war  broke  out  again.  Both 
aides  had  been  busy  raising  troops.  At  Gembloux  Don  jg„„j_ 
John  with  20,000  men  defeated  about  the  same  number 
of  Patriot  troops.  But  this  failed  to  clarify  a  situa- 
tion that  tended  to  become  ever  more  complicated. 
Help  from  England  and  France  came  in  tiny  dribblets 
juflt  snfiicient  to  keep  Philip's  energies  occupied  in  the 
cruel  civil  war.  Hut  the  vacancy,  so  to  8j)eak,  on  the 
ducal  throne  of  the  Burgundian  state,  scorned  to  invite 
the  candidacy  of  neighboring  princes  and  a  chance  of 
seriously  interesting  Franco  came  when  the  ambition 
of  Francis,  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  stirred  to  become  ruler 
of  the  Low  Countries.    William  attempted  also  to  make 
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(use  of  him.  In  return  for  the  promise  to  raise  T2,0(H) 
troops,  AnjoQ  received  from  the  States  General  Ihe 
title  of  "Defender  of  Uie  Freedom  of  the  Netherlandi 
HKiiinKt  the  tyranny  of  Iho  SpimlanlH  and  their  allies." 
Thu  result  was  that  the  Catholic  population  was  di' 
vided  in  its  support  helweon  Matthew  and  Anjou,  and 
that  Orange  retained  the  hahmc«  of  inflnenoo. 

The  insuperahle  difficulty  in  the  way  of  success  for 
the  poliey  of  this  great  man  was  stilt  the  rcligiouR  one. 
Calvinism  had  been  largely  drawn  off  to  Holland  and 
Zcclnnd,  and  CatlioUoism  remained  the  religion  of  the 
pvat  nuijority  of  the  population  in  the  other  prov- 
inces. At  first  sight  the  latter  appeared  far  from 
being  an  intractable  force.  In  contrast  with  the  fiery 
zeal  of  the  Calvinists  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Spani- 
ard8  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Kleminpf 
and  Walloons  seemed  lukewarm,  an  old  custom  rather 
than  a  living  conviction.  Most  were  shocked  by  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Spaniards,  who  thus  proved  the  woritl 
enemies  of  their  faith,  and  yet,  within  the  Netlierlandi*, 
they  were  very  unwilling  to  sec  the  old  religion  perinh. 
When  the  lower  classes  at  Qbent  assumed  the  leader- 
(iliip  they  rather  forced  than  converteni  that  city  to  the 
('jilviniKt  wnifi'ssion.  Their  acts  were  taken  as  a 
breach  of  the  Pacification  of  Qhout  and  thrcateucd  the 
whole  policy  of  Orange  by  creating  fresh  discord.  To 
obviate  this,  William  proposed  to  the  States  General  a 
religious  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  ftlatwt  <juo  with  r«' 
fusnl  1^)  allow  furtlier  proselyting.  But  Uiis  measure, 
acceptable  to  flip  Catholics,  was  deeply  resented  by  the 
Calvinists.  It  was  said  that  one  who  changed  his  re- 
ligion as  often  as  his  coat  must  prefer  human  to  divina 
things  and  tliat  he  who  would  tolerate  Bomanists  mt 
liimKelf  be  an  atheist. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  primarily  religious  issue,  and 
no  difforonoo  of  race,  language  or  material  interest, 
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thnt  flivifJtHl  thd  Netherlands  into  Iwo  Imlvcs.  For  ft 
time  tiie  oimraon  hatred  of  all  the  pi'ople  for  the  I'or- 
I'ijrner  weWt-d  thorn  into  a  imitwl  whole;  but  no  sooner 
wft«  Uie  presKHre  of  the  Spanish  yoke  cvpn  uliffhtly  ro- 
laxct)  titan  the  mntiiat  antipathy  of  C'alvini»1  and  (.'at)i< 
(ilio  showed  itsolf.  If  wo  look  cIo>k-ly  into  iJu*  cuunofl 
why  the  North  ihould  become  predominantly  Protes- 
tant while  (he  South  pnidually  rcvprtcd  to  an  entirely 
Catholic  faith,  we  must  sec  that  the  reasons  wore  in 
part  racJat,  in  part  geographical  ami  in  part  social. 
Oooffrapbically  »»<1  lin|ifui»tically  the  Northern  prov- 
Inoes  lookett  fur  tlit-ir  culture  to  (lennany,  ami  Iho 
Bouthcrn  provinces  to  Prance.  Moreover  the  easy  de- 
feuHibility  of  Holland  and  Zei-lnnd,  Iwbind  their  moats, 
made  them  the  natural  rofuRe  of  a  hunted  »c«t  and,  thin 
tendency  once  havine  asserted  itself,  the  |«>lnrization 
of  the  Netherlands  naturally  followed,  Protestants  be- 
ing' drawn  and  driven  to  their  f  rieudfl  in  the  North  and 
CatholicM  Bimllariy  nudiiig  it  necoBsnry  or  advisable  to 
ffcttte  in  the  South.  Moreover  in  the  Southern  prov- 
inceB  the  two  privileged  claasoB,  clorgj-  and  nobility, 
vrcrt*  relatively  stronger  than  in  the  almost  entirely 
bonrgcois  and  commercial  North.  And  the  influonca 
of  both  van  thrown  into  the  »cule  of  the  Homan  church, 
the  fimt  promptly  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  xocond 
QVOQtoaUy  as  a  reaction  from  the  stroiiKly  doniucrntio 

''f?ncy  of  Calvinism.     In  .some  of  the  Southern  cities 

.  I-  CDSDod  at  this  time  a  desperate  straggle  between 
the  Prulestant  democracy  and  the  Catholio  aristticracy. 
The  few  PniteMtanta  of  g«;ntly  birth  in  the  Widhinn 
provincea  felt  ill  at  ease  in  company  with  their  Uutcb 
oo-r^tigioDists  and  wero  called  by  them  "Malcontents" 
becaoso  they  looked  askance  at  the  political  principles 
of  the  North.  , 

Tha  Mparatiflt  tendencies  ou  both  sides  crystallized  iwuur^ 
at  lome  of  the  Southern  provinces  signed  a  league  at 
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Arras  on  January  5  for  thn  protection  of  the  Cnlhoi 
religion.  On  tlie  2ntb  this  was  answered  by  the  UniOD 
of  Utrocht,  Bigiied  by  the  representatives  of  HoUantl, 
J£e«lanc],  Utn>chl,  FricKluml,  Onddent,  Zutpbcn,  and  tbe 
city  of  (^hei)t,  bindlnj?  ibi>  said  provinces  to  resist  aU 
foreign  tyranny.  Complete  freedom  of  worship  vew 
granted,  a  matter  of  importance  as  tbo  Cathotic  mi- 
nority was,  and  has  always  r(rmaine<l,  large.  By  thiM 
act  a  new  state  was  twrii.  Orange  utill  continual  lo 
lalwr  for  union  witb  the  Routbeni  provinces,  but  lie 
failed.  A  bitter  religious  war  broke  out  in  Utc  citiM 
of  tbe  South.  At  Ghent  t)io  eliurcbes  were  plundered 
anew.  At  Brussels  and  Antwerp  tbe  Protestant  pro- 
letariat won  a  temporary  ascendancy  and  Cnthnlic 
worship  was  forbidden  in  both  cities.  A  general  emi- 
gration from  them  ensued.  Under  the  streRS  of  tbe 
religious  war  which  was  al^o  a  clast  war,  tbe  Inat  ves- 
tiges of  union  perished.  Tbe  States  General  ccas«d 
to  have  power  to  rai.ie  taxes  or  enforce  decrees,  awl 
.  presently  it  was  no  more  regarded. 
/  Even  William  of  Orange  now  abandoned  bis  sImj« 
/  of  respect  for  the  monarcb  and  became  wholly  tbe 
I  champion  of  liberty  and  of  the  people.  The  StatM 
\  General  recognized  Anjon  as  tlicir  prince,  but  at  \itt 
same  time  drew  up  a  very  republican  constitution. 
The  representativCH  of  the  people  wore  given  not  only 
the  legislative  but  also  the  executive  powers,  includ- 
ing tbe  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  Tbe  States  of 
Northern  Provinces  formally  deposed  Philip, 
conid  do  nothing  in  reply.  A  proclamation  had 
ready  been  issued  offering  25,01)0  dollars  and  a  patent 
of  nobility  to  anyone  who  would  assassinate  Oruufcc, 
who  was  branded  aa  "a  traitor  and  rascal"  and  an 
*thc  enemy  of  tbe  human  race." 

Don  John,  having  died  unlamented,  waa  snecei 
by  Alexander  Farnese,  a  son  of  the  ox-regent  M 
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of  Parma.  Though  an  Italian  in  temperament  be  FusMe, 
united  a  rare  diplomatic  pliability  with  energy  as  a 
soldier.  Moreover,  whereas  his  predecessors  had  de- 
spised the  people  they  were  sent  to  govern  and  had 
hated  the  task  of  dealing  with  them,  he  set  bis  heart 
on  making  a  success.  By  this  time  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed  on  the  struggle  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries and  it  seemed  a  worthy  achievement  to  accom- 
plish what  so  many  famous  soldiers  and  statesmen  had 
failed  in.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  genius  of  Fames© 
that  the  Spanish  yoke  was  again  fixed  on  the  neck  of 
the  southern  of  the  two  confederacies  into  which  the 
Burgundian  state  had  spontaneously  separated.  Wel- 
comed by  a  large  number  of  the  signers  of  the  Treaty 
of  Arras,  he  promptly  raised  an  array  of  31,000  men,  ^^'^ 
mostly  Germans,  attacked  and  took  Maastricht.  A 
sickening  pillage  followed  in  which  no  less  than  1700 
women  were  slaughtered.  Seeing  his  mistake,  on  cap- 
turing the  next  town,  Toumai,  he  restrained  his  army 
and  allowed  even  the  garrison  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war.  Not  one  citizen  was  executed,  though 
an  indemnity  of  200,000  guilders  was  demanded.  His 
clemency  helped  his  cause  more  than  his  success  in 
arms. 

Slowly  but  surely  his  campaign  of  conquest  pro-  t^nq"*"' 
grossed.     It  was  a  war  ot  sieges  omy,  without  battles. 
Bruges  was  taken  after  a  long  investment,  and  was 
mildly  treated.     Ghent  surrendered  and  was  also  let  1584 
off  with  an  indemnity  but  without  bloody  punishment. 
After  a  hard  siege  Antwerp  capitulated.     Practically   'S8S 
the  whole  of  the  Southern  confederacy  had  boon  re- 
duced to  obedience  to  the  king  of  Spain.     The  Protes- 
tant religion  was  forbidden  by  law  but  In  each  case 
when  a  city  was  conquered  the  Protestants  were  given 
from  two  to  four  years  either  to  become  reconciled  or 
to  emigrate. 
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But  the  laDd  that  was  Fcoonqnered  was  not  the  land 

that  had  revolted.  A  ghastly  rnin  aocomponiod  bf  a 
nunibuig  t>Ught  on  tliought  and  energy  settled  on  tb« 
once  happy  binds  of  blunders  and  Brabant.  Thu  dvil 
wars  had  tio  wasted  the  country  that  wolvca  pro^^^ 
oven  at  the  gates  of  great  cities.  The  coup  d*  .•7'^| 
WHS  given  to  the  oommorco  of  Antwerp  by  the  barring 
of  tlie  ScliehU  by  Holland.  Trade  witli  the  East  and 
Wet^t  Indies  was  forbidden  by  Spain  until  1640. 

But  tlie  North,  after  a  desperate  struggle  and  much 
suffering,  vindicated  its  freedom.  Anjon  tried  firxt  to 
make  himself  their  tyrant;  his  soldiers  at  Antwerp  at- 
tacked the  citizens  but  were  beaten  oiT  after  frightfitt 
street  fighting.  The  "French  fury"  as  it  waa  called, 
taught  the  Dutch  onoe  again  to  distruHt  fon>ign  gov- 
ernors, though  the  death  of  Anjou  relieved  tbemj 
fear. 

But  a  sterner  foo  was  at  band.  Having  redno^d 
what  is  now  called  Belgium,  Fameso  attacked  tlie  Ref- 
ormation and  the  republicans  in  thoir  last  strongh 

in  Holland,  Zecland,  and  Utrecht.    The  long  war,    

high  technical  interest  bocanse  of  the  peculiar  military 
problems  to  be  solved,  waa  finally  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Dutch.  The  result  was  due  in  part  to  the  heroic 
ooaragc  of  the  people,  in  part  to  the  highly  defensible 
nature  of  their  oountiy,  oaved  time  and  agaui  by  that 

[reat  ally,  the  sea. 
A  cruel  blow  was  the  assasaiuatiou  of  Orange  whose 
|last  words  were  "Ood  have  pity  on  this  poor  people." 

'^lis  life  had  been  devoted  to  them  in  no  spirit  of  am- 
bition or  %'ulgar  pride;  bis  energy,  his  patience,  hiti 
breadth  liad  served  the  people  well  And  at  Ms  death 
tliey  showed  themselves  worthy  of  him  u»d  uf  the 
cause.  Around  bis  tK>dy  ttic  Estates  of  Holland  oon- 
Lvencd  and  resolved  to  bear  thcniaelvcB  maufuUy  with- 
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out  abatement  of  seal    Bight  nobly  did  they  aqnit'7 
themaelves.  —f 

Qrfae  bad  ending  of  a  final  attempt  to  get  foreign  help  i-W 
taught  the  Dutch  Bepnblio  once  and  for  all  to  rely  only  ^'«*'^ 
on  itselfr^  Bobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  Eliza- 
beth's favorite,  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  Gciiorul. 
His '  assumption  of  independent  power  enraged  hia 
royal  mistress,  whereas  the  Dutch  were  alienated  by 
the  snspicion  that  he  sacrificed  their  interests  to  those 
of  England,  and  by  his  military  failures.    In  less  than  isa? 
two  years  he  was  forced  to  return  home. 

Under  the  statesmanlike  guidance  of  John  van  Old-  Olden- 
enbameveldt,  since  1586  Pensionary  of  Holland,  a  Re-  ^!J619' 
public  was  set  Dp  founded  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
Estates.  Under  bis  exact,  prudent,  and  resolute  lead- 
ership internal  freedom  and  external  power  were  alike 
developed  Though  the  war  continued  long  after  ir>88 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  that  year  crippled  Spain 
beyond  hope  of  recovery  and  made  the  new  nation 
practically  safe. 

The  North  had  suffered  much  in  the  war.  The  fro-  Tiie  iiuich 
quent  inundation  of  the  land  destroyed  crops.  Am-  *"''"  '" 
sterdam  long  held  out  against  the  rest  of  Iloilaitd  in 
loyalty  to  the  king,  but  she  suffered  so  much  by  tlio 
blockade  of  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  and  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  her  merchants  to  nearby  cities,  that  at  lu^t  kIio 
gave  in  and  cast  her  lot  with  her  people.  From  that 
time  she  assumed  the  commercial  hegemony  once  exer- 
cised by  Antwerp.  Becovering  rapidly  from  the  de- 
vastations of  war,  the  Dutch  Republic  became,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  first  soa-powcr  and  firHt 
money-power  in  the  world.  She  gave  a  king  to  Eng- 
land and  put  a  bridle  in  the  mouth  of  France.  Slio 
established  colonies  in  America  and  in  the  East  Indies. 
With  her  celebrated  new  university  of  Leydeu,  with 
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publicists  lite  Orotius,  theolo^ans  like  Jansen,  pain- 
ters like  Van  Dyke  and  Bembrandt,  philosophers  like 
Spinoza,  she  took  the  lead  in  many  of  the  fields  of 
thoQght.  Her  material  and  spiritual  power,  her  toler- 
ance and  freedom,  became  the  envy  of  the  world. 


> 


CHAPTER  VI 
ENGLAND 

I  1.   ^£KBT    VJUi  AND  THE   NATIONAL,  ChUBCH. 

•  1509-47 

"The  heavens  laugh,  the  earth  exnlts;  all  is  foil  of  Henry \ 
milk  and  honey  and  nectar."  With  these  words  the 
accession  of  Henry  VTII  was  annoonced  to  Erasmus 
by  his  pnpil  and  the  king's  tntor,  Lord  Mountjoy. 
This  lover  of  learning  thonght  the  jiew  monarch  would 
be  not  only  Oetavue  but  Octavius,ifo8tering  letters  and 
perishing  the  learned.)  There  was  a  general  feeling 
that  a  new  era  was  beginning  and  a  new  day  dawning 
after  the  long  darkness  of  the  Middle  Age  with  its 
nightmares  of  Black  Deaths  and  Peasants'  Revolts 
and,  worst  of  all,  the  civil  war  that  had  humbled  Eng- 
land's power  and  racked  her  almost  to  pieces  within. 

It  was  commonly  believed  that  the  young  prince  was 
a  paragon :  handsome,  athletic,  learned,  generous,  wise, 
and  merciful.  That  he  was  fond  of  sports,  strong  and 
in  early  life  physically  attractive,  is  well  attested.  The 
principal  evidences  of  his  learning  are  the  fulsome  tes- 
timony of  Erasmus  and  his  work  against  Lnthei .  But 
it  has  been  lately  shown  that  Erasmus  was  capable  of 
passing  off,  as  the  work  of  a  powerful  patron,  composi- 
tions which  he  knew  to  be  written  by  Latin  secretaries; 
and  the  royal  author  of  the  Defence  of  the  Seven  Sac- 
raments, which  evinces  but  mediocre  talent,  received 
much  unacknowledged  assistance. 

If  jndged  by  his  foreign  relations  Henry's  states- 
manship was  unsuccessful.  Ills  insincerity  and  per- 
fidy often  overreached  themselves,  and  he  was  often 
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deceived.  [  Moreover,  he  was  inconstant,  pursuing  n( 
worthy  end  whatever.  /  England  was  by  her  insular 


location  and  by  the  nearly  cqaal  division  of  power  o^H 
the  Continent  between  France  and  the  emperor,  in  (^^ 
wonderfully  safe  and  advnntiig<M»u«  phiw.  But,  so  fai 
was  Henry  from  using  this  gift  of  fortune,  that 
seems  to  have  acted  only  on  caprice. 

In  domestic  policy  Henry  achieved  his  greatest  sn( 
oesses,  in  fact,  very  remarkable  ones  indeed.  (^Poubt 
less  here  also  he  was  favored  by  fortune,  in  that  his 
own  ends  happened  in  the  main  to  coincide  with  the 
deeper  current  of  his  people's  puriM>«e,  for  he  was  sup- 
ported  liy  just  that  wealthy  and  outcrpriBing  boar" 
geois  chiRs  that  wan  to  coll  itself  the  people  and 
mafee  public  opinion  for  the  next  three  eentnries. 
time  this  class  would  become  sufficiently  consciGne 
its  own  power  to  make  Parliament  supreme  and  to 
mand  a  reckoning  even  from  the  crown,  but  at  fire 
it  needed  the  prestige  of  the  royal  name  to  conquer' 
the  two  privileged  classes,  the  clergy  and  the  nobility. 
The  merchant*  and  the  moneyed  men  only  loo  willingly 
became  the  faithful  followprs  of  a  chief  who  hivisldy 
tossed  to  them  the  wealth  of  the  church  and  the  po^ 
Utical  privileges  of  the  barons.  .  And  Henry  had  jusi| 
one  strong  quality  that  enabled  him  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  jMJsition :  he  Heemed  to  lead  rather  than 
to  drive,  and  ho  never  wantonly  challenged  Parliament. 
The  atrocity  of  his  acta  was  only  equaled  by  their  acni-J 
pulous  legality. 

I^On  Ucnry'e  morals  there  should  be  leas  disagree 
mcnt  than  on  his  mental  gifts.  Holbein's  faJthft 
portraits  do  not  belie  him.  The  broad-shouldered, 
heavy-jowled  man,  standing  so  firmly  on  bis  widely 
parted  feet,  has  a  certain  strength  of  will,  or  rather 
of  boundless  egotism.  Francis  and  Charles  showed 
themselves  persecuting,  and  were  capable  of  having  a 
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defaulting  minister  or  a  rebel  put  to  death ;  but  neither 
Charlea  nor  Francis,  nor  any  other  king  in  modem 
times,  has  to  answer  for  the  lives  of  so  many  nobles 
and  ministers,  cardinals  and  queens,  whose  heads,  as 
^Thomas  More  put  it,  he  kicked  around  like  footballs.  I . 
7  The  reign  began,  as  it  ended,  with  political  murder. 
Tlie  miserly  Henry  VII  had  made  use  of  two  tools, 
Empsoo  and  Dudley,  who,  by  minute  inquisition  into 
technical  offences  and  by  nice  adjustment  of  fines  to 
the  wealth  of  the  offender,  had  made  the  law  unpopular 
and  the  king  rich.  [  Four  days  after  his  succession, 
Henry  VIII  issued  a  proclamation  asking  all  those  who 
had  sustained  injury  or  loss  of  goods  by  these  commis- 
gioners,  to  make  supplication  to  the  king.  The  flood- 
gates of  pent-up  wrath  were  opened,  and  the  two  un- 
happy miniaterB  swept  away  by  an  act  of  attainder. 

The  pacific  policy  of  the  first  years  of  the  reiffn  did 
not  last  long.  The  young  king  felt  the  need  of  mar- 
tial glory,  of  emulating  the  fiftli  Henry,  of  making 
himself  talked  about  and  enrolling  his  name  on  the 
list  of  conqaerors  who,  in  return  for  plaguing  man- 
kind, have  been  deified  by  them.  It  is  useless  to  look 
for  any  statesmanlike  purpose  in  the  war  provoked 
with  France  and  Scotland,  but  in  the  purpose  for  wliicli 
he  set  out  Henry  was  brilliantly  successful :  the  French 
were  so  quickly  routed  near  Guinegate  that  the  action 
has  been  known  in  history  as  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs. 
"While  the  king  was  still  absent  in  France  and  his  queen 
regent  in  England,  his  licutcnanfs  inflicted  a  decisive 
defeat  on  the  Scots  and  slew  their  king,  James  IV,  at 
Flodden,  England  won  nothing  save  military  glory 
by  these  campaigns,  for  the  invasion  of  France  was 
at  once  abandoned  and  that  of  Scotland  not  even  un- 
dertaken. 

The  gratification  of  the  national  vanity  redounded 
to  the  profit  not  only  of  Henry  but  of  his  minister. 
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Thomas  Wolscy.    A  poor  man,  like  the  other  tool 
of  the  Tudor  ck'Hpot,  be  rose  rapitUy  in  churcb  ai 
8t»t(i  partly  by  Holid  gifts  of  statcsmnQuliip,  [Mrtt 
by    baser   arts.     Hy   Muy,    1515,   Krnsmtis    deRcril 
Ijim  as  all-powerful  with  the  king  and  as  bearing  thj 
main  bnrdcn  of  public  affairs  on  bis  shoulders,  and 
fifteen  years  later  Luther  spoke  of  him  as  "the  dem^H 
god  of  Rttiffland,  or  rather  of  Eurnpe."    His  posllio^" 
at  home  he  owed  to  his  ability  to  curry  favor  with  tlio 
king  by  shouldering  the  odium  of  unpopular  act«. 
nr.1521     When  the  I>nko  of  Buckingham  was  executed  for  tlio 

crimo  of  standing  next  in  succession  to  the  throub^ 
Wolscy  was  blamed;  many  people  thought,  as  it  wa^| 
put  in  a  pun  attributed  to  Charles  V,  that  "it  was  a 
pity  so  noble  a  burk  i^linutd  have  been  slain  by  such  a 
homul."     Wolf-cy  lost  the  support  of  Uio  nobles  by  the 
pride  that  delighted  to  bumble  them,  and  of  the  com- 
mouK  by  the  avarice  that  accumulated  a  corrupt  fol^l 
tune.    But.  though  the  rich  hated  him  for  his  law  irt^ 
regard  to  enclosures,  and  the  jioor  for  not  having  that 
law  enforpod,  ho  reeked  little  of  auglit,  knowing  himself 
secure  under  the  royal  shield. 

To  make  his  sovenngn  abroad  as  greot  as  at  homo, 
took  advantage  of  the  nice  balance  of  power  existin 
on  the  Continent.    "Nothing  pleases  him  more  than 
to  bo  called  the  arbiter  of  Christendom,"  wrote  Qius- 
tiniani,  and  such,  in  fact,  ho  very  nearly  was.    IHl 
diplomatic  gifts  were  displayed  with  immense  shoi^ 
-  -  during  the  summer  of  1520,  when  IHenry  met  both 
Francis  and  Charles  V,  and  promised  each  secretly 
^_  to  su])port  him  apuiuat  his  rival.    The  camp  where 
the  royalties  of  France  and  England  met,  near  Guines, 
amid  scenes  of  pageantry  and  ehivali-j'  eo  resplendent 
as  to  give  it  the  name  of  The  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold»^ 
Haw  an  ulliauce  cemented  by  oath,  only  to  he  followtid^ 
by  a  solemn  engagement  between  Henrj'  and  Charles, 
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repugnant  in  every  particniar  to  that  with  France. 
When  war  actually  broke  oat  between  the  two,  Eng- 
land preferred  to  throw  her  weight  against  France, 
thereby  almost  helping  Charles  to  the  throne  of  uni- 
versal empire  and  raising  ap  for  herself  an  enemy  to 
menace  her  safety  in  many  a  crisis  to  come.  In  the 
end,  then,  Wolsey's  perfidious  policy  failed;  and  his 
personal  ambition  for  the  papacy  was  also  frustrated. 

But  while  "the  congress  of  kings,"  as  Erasmus 
called  it,  was  disporting  itself  at  Quines  and  Calais, 
the  tide  of  a  new  movement  was  swiftly  and  steadily 
rising,  no  more  obeying  them  than  had  the  ocean  obeyed 
Cannte.  More  in  England  than  in  most  countries  the 
Befonnation  was  an  imported  product.  Its  "dawn 
came  np  like  thunder"  from  across  the  North  Sea. 

Lnther's  Theses  on  Indulgences  were  sent  by  Eras- 
mus to  his  English  friends  Thomas  More  and  John 
Colet  little  more  than  four  months  after  their  pro-  isrs" 
mulgation.  By  February,  1519,  Frobcn  had  exported 
to  England  a  number  of  volumes  of  Luther's  works. 
One  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII  or  his 
sister  Mary,  quondam  Queen  of  France,  as  is  shown 
by  the  royal  arms  stamped  on  it.  Many  others  were 
sold  by  a  bookseller  at  Oxford  throughout  1520,  in 
which  year  a  government  official  in  London  wrote  to 
his  son  in  the  country,  "there  be  heretics  here  which  M«rch3, 
take  Luther's  opinions."  The  universities  were  both 
infected  at  the  same  time.  At  Cambridge,  especially, 
a  number  of  young  men,  many  of  them  later  prominent 
reformers,  met  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  regularly 
to  discuss  the  new  ideas.  The  tavern  was  nicknamed 
"Germany"  and  the  young  enthusiasts  "Germans" 
in  consequence.  But  snrprisingly  numerous  as  arc  the 
evidences  of  the  spread  of  Lutheranism  in  these  early 
years,  naturally  it  as  yet  had  few  proniinont  adherents. 
When  Erasmus  wrote  Luther  that  he  had  well-wishers 
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ill  England,  and  those  of  tbo  fn'catcst,  ho  was  exaggo 
ating  or  misiiifomnH!.    At  most  he  may  have  bo 
thinking  of  John  Culet,  whoso  death  in  Scpt«mbei 
151!),  citmo  before  he  could  take  any  part  in  the  roligioiu 
controversy. 

"^  At  an  oarly  date  tho  government  took  its  stand 
against  the  heresy.  Luther's  books  were  examined 
by  a  committee  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  oo 

.demnod  and  burnt  by  them,  and  soon  afterwards  1 
the  government.    At  St.  Paul's  in  London,  in  tho  pro»- 
eneo  of  many  high  digiiitario«  and  a  crowd  of  tbirtj' 
thousand  spectators  Luther's  books  were  burnt  nnd 
his   doctrine   "reprobated"   in   addresses    by    Juii^, 
Fisher,  Bi«hop  of  Kochoster,  and  Cardinal  WolsejjH 
A  little  later  it  was  forbidden  lo  read,  import  or  kee^^ 
sucli  works,  and  me-asuros  were  token  to  enforce  this 
law.    Commissions  Bearctied  for  tho  said  pamphlets; 
stationers  and  mcrcJiants  were  put  under  bond  not 
to  trade  in  them;  and  the  German  merchants  of  the 
Steelyard  were  examined.    When  it  was  discovered 
that  these  foreigners  had  stopped  "the  mass  of  the 
boily  of  Christ,"  commonly  celebrato<I  by  them  in  All 
Hallows'  Church  the  Groat,  at  London,  they  wo 
haled  before  Wolsey's  logntine  court,  forced  to  a< 
knowledge  itit  jurisdiction,  and  dealt  mth. 

With  one  accord  tho  leading  Englishmen  docla 
ngainrtt  Luther.     Culhbert  Tunstnll,  a  inathenmtici 
and  diplomatist,  and  later  BiKliop  of  London,  wro' 
Wolsoy  from  Worms  of  tho  devotion  of  the  Gcrma 
to  their  loader,  and  sent  to  him  The  liabijloman  Ca 
tii^it;/  with  the  comment,  "there  !m  mne.h  strange  opt 
!on  in  it  near  to  tho  opinions  of  Rohcme;  T  pray  0 
koop  that  book  out  of  England."    Wolsoy  himse 
biassed  jwrhaps  by  his  ambition  for  the  tiara,  labor 
io  supprosfl  the  heresy.    Most  important  of  all,  S 
Thomas  More  was  promptly  and  decisively  alienat 
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X  waH  More,  according  to  Henry  Vlil,  who  "by  subtle, 
linister  slights  annatnraUy  procured  and  provoked 
lim"  to  write  against  the  heretic.  His  Defence  of  the 
?even  Sacraments,  in  reply  to  the  Babylonian  Cap- 
Mvity,  though  an  extremely  poor  work,  was  greeted, 
jn  its  appearance,  as  a  masterpiece.  The  handsome  JiJy,i52] 
3opy  boand  in  gold,  sent  to  Leo  X,  was  read  to  the 
pope  and  declared  by  him  the  best  antidote  to  heresy 
yet  produced.  In  recognition  of  so  valuable  an  arm, 
or  of  80  valiant  a  champion,  the  pope  granted  an  in< 
dolgence  of  ten  years  and  ten  periods  of  forty  days 
to  the  readers  of  the  book,  and  to  its  author  the  long 
coveted  title  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Lather  answered 
the  king  with  ridicule  and  the  controversy  was  con- 
tinued by  Henry's  henchmen  More,  Fisher,  and  others. 
Btnng  to  the  quick,  Henry,  who  had  already  urged 
the  emperor  to  crush  the  heretic,  now  wrote  with  the 
same  pnrpose  to  the  elector  and  dukes  of  Saxony  and 
to  other  German  princes. 

-LBnt  while  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  were  not  slow  p"***'*" 
to  reject  the  new  "gospel,"  the  common  people  heard  anism 
it    gladly.    .'The   rapid   diffusion    of    Lutheranism   is 
proved  b/many  a  side  light  and  by  the  very  proclama- 
tions issued  from  time  to  time  to  "resist  the  damnable 
heresies"  or  to  suppress  tainted  books.    John  Key- 
wood's  The  Four  P'a:  a  merry  Interlude  of  a  Palmer, 
a  Pardoner,  a  Potycary  and  a  Pedlar,  written  about 
1528  though  not  published  nntil  some  years  later,  is 
full  of  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  bo  is  another  book  very 
popular  at  the  time,  Simon  Fish's  Supi)lication   of 
Beggars.    John  Skelton's  Colyn  Clout,  a  scathing  in-  «■  152Z 
dictmcnt  of  the  clergy,  mentions  that 

Some  have  Binacke 
Of  Luther's  sacke, 
And  a  brennyng  Bparke 
Of  Luther's  warke. 
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But  tiio  aoooptnnee  oE  the  RefomiBtion,  as 
from  mere  grumbling  at  the  cliurch,  could  not  come 
antil  a  Protestant  Ulcniturc  was  built  up.  Iii  Eng- 
land as  elsewhere  the  most  powerful  l*rotostaiil  tract 
■was  the  vernacular  Bible.  Owing  to  the  disfavor  in 
which  Wyclif's  doctriiieB  were  held,  no  KngHah  ver- 
sions had  been  printed  until  llie  Protostaut  divine  Wil- 
liam Tyndalc  highly  resolve<l  to  make  the  holy  book 
more  familiar  to  the  plougbboy  than  to  the  bishop. 

Ilducated  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Tyndale 
imbibed  the  doetrines  first  of  Krasmus,  then  of  Luthor, 
and  finally  of  Zwingli.  Ai)p!ying  for  help  in  his  pro- 
ject to  the  bishop  of  Ix>ndon  and  finding  none,  he  Hailed 
for  Gemiany  where  he  completed  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Kfarted  printing  it  at  Cologin', 
Priven  hence  by  the  intervcntioa  of  CvKhlaeus  and  tfac 
magistrates,  he  went  to  Worms  and  got  another  pristor 
to  tiniKb  the  job.  Of  the  six  tbou»aud  copies  in  tbo 
fn-Ht  edition  many  were  emuggled  to  England,  where 
Cuthbert  Tunslall,  Bishop  of  Loudon,  tried  to  boy 
them  all  up,  "thinking,"  as  the  chronicler  Hall  phrased 
it,  "that  he  had  God  by  llie  toe  when  he  indeed  hoi 
the  devil  by  the  fist."  The  money  went  to  TyndalA 
and  was  used  to  issue  further  editions,  of  which  M 
less  than  seven  appeare«l  in  tlic  next  ten  years. 

The  government's  attitude  was  that 

nuving  rcspi-ot  to  tlic  inali^ilj'  of  lliix  prpsont  tiioft 
will)  tlie  incliualioit  of  tlie  people  to  erroneous  opiuioiu^ 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  should  rather  Ik  tbe 
occasion  of  rontiniian«e  or  increnst  of  errors  amoug  tlie 
suid  pi-oplf!  Ihuii  any  benefit  or  commodity  towBrds  tlie 
weal  of  their  aools, 

Bnt  the  magistrates  wore  unablo  to  quench  the  fiery 
zeal  of  Tyndalo  who  continued  to  translate  purts  of  tin." 
Old  Testament  and  to  print  them  aud  other  imetH  at 
Antwerp  and  at  Cologne,  until  his  martyrdom  at  VU- 
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jrde,  near  Brnesels,  on  October  6,  1536.    In  1913  a 
lonmnent  was  erected  on  the  place  of  his  death. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Tyndale  on  the  one  side 
ad  of  More  on  the  other  the  air  became  dark  with  a 
3st  of  controversial  tracts.  They  are  half  filled  with  Cootio- 
leological  metaphysic,  half  with  the  bitterest  invec-  ^^^^^ 
ve.  LLpther  caUed  Henry  VIII  "a  damnable  and  rot- 
in  worm,  a  snivelling,  drivelling  swine  of  a  sophist"}- 
tore  retorted  by  complaining  of  the  violent  language 
f  "this  apostate,  this  open  incestnous  lecher,  this  plain 
mb  of  the  devil  and  manifest  messenger  of  hell." 
bsnrd  bnt  natural  tactic,  with  a  sure  effect  on  the 
rople,  which  relishes  both  morals  and  scandal!  lTo 
rove  that  faith  justifies,  the  Protestants  pointed  to 
le  debauchery  of  the  friars ;  to  prove  the  mass  a  sacri- 
?e  their  enemies  mocked  at  "Friar  Martin  and  Gate 
allate  his  nun  luskhig  together  in  lechery."  Bat 
ith  all  the  invective  there  was  much  solid  argument 
'  the  kind  that  appealed  to  an  age  of  theological  poli- 
os. In  England  as  elsewhere  the  significance  of  the 
eformation  was  that  it  was  the  first  issue  of  suprenu" 
aportance  to  be  argued  by  means  of  the  press  before 
le  bar  of  a  public  opinion  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
^preciate  its  importance  and  sufficiently  strong  to 
iike  a  choice  and  to  enforce  its  docLtion,    ' 

The  party  of  the  Reformation  in  England  at  first 
insisted  of  two  classes,  London  tradesmen  and  cer- 
tin  members  of  what  Bismarck  long  afterward  called 
the  learned  proletariat."  In  1532  the  bishops  were 
)le  to  say : 

In  the  crime  of  heresj-,  thanked  be  God,  there  halh  no 
notable  person  fullcii  in  oiir  time.  Tnitli  it  is  that  cer- 
tain apostate  friars  and  moults,  lewd  priests,  hankrupt 
merchants,  vagabonds  and  lewd,  idle  fellows  of  corrupl 
nature   have   embraced    the    abominable   and    erroneous 
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DpinioDs  lately  sprung  in  Qcnnany  and  by  tliom  Unve 
be«ii  iKim«  sotluci-d  in  sitDplicity  ami  ignorance. 

But  though  both  ant i -clerical  feeling  and  sj-mpatby 
with  the  uow  doctrines  waxed  apaco,  it  is  probable  that 
no  change  would  have  taken  place  for  many  years  bad 
it  not  been  for  the  king's  divorce.J  The  importance  of 
this  episode,  bom  of  the  most  strangely  mingled  mo- 
tives of  consoicnop,  policy,  and  lust,  in  not  that,  as  somr- 
timcH  said,  it  ]>rovod  the  EuRlish  people  ready  to  fol- 
low their  government  in  religious  matters  as  sheeji 
follow  their  shepherd.  Its  importance  is  simply  that 
it  loosed  England  from  its  ancir-nt  moorings  of  pa[ 
supremacy,  and  thus  established  one,  though  only  onl 
of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Protestant  n*volU_ 

he  Reformation  coneistod  not  only  in  a  religirt 
change  but  in  an  assertion  of  nationalism,  in  a  cl 
revolt,  and  in  certain  cultural  revolutions.  "jTt 
only  the  first  that  the  government  bad  any  idea 
sanctioning,  but  by  so  doing  it  enabled  the  people  latc^ 
to  take  matters  into  their  own  bands  and  mid  tlio  so- 
cial and  cultural  element sJJTlius  the  Kefonaation  in 
England  ran  a  course  quite  different  from  that  in 
Germany.  In  the  former  the  cultural  revolution  came 
first,  followed  fast  by  the  rising  of  the  lower  and  the 
triumph  of  the  middle  classes.  T^ast  oL  ajl  came  the 
successful  realization  of  a  national  state.  l<^ut  in  Eng- 
land nationalism  came  first;  then  under  Edward  the 
economic  revolution;  and  lastly,  umlcr  the  Puritni 
the  transmutation  of  spiritual  values,  \ 
\  The  occasion  of  the  breach  witli  TCamo  was  the 
vorce  of  Henry  fnmi  Catharine  of  Aragon,  who 
previously  niarriwl  his  brolhur  Artbur  when  they  wei 
both  fifteen,  and  had  lived,  with  bim  as  his  wife 
five  months  until  bis  death.  :  As  nmrriage  with  a  bro( 
er's  widow  was  forbidden  1J>'  Canon  Law,  a  dispen* 
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tion  from  the  pope  had  been  secured,  lo  cnnWf  Cath- 
nrine  to  marrj-  Henry.  Tlie  kiiijj'a  i^pnipIoM  nboat  tlie 
lognlity  of  the  not  w«ro  aroosod  br  the  death  of  all 
the  qucon's  children,  unve  the  Princess  Marj*,  in  which 
he  (law  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  denounces]  in  Levi- 
ticus XX,  21 :  "If  a  man  shall  take  Km  hrother'a  wife 
.  .  .  they  ulinll  be  childless."  Just  at  this  time  Henry 
fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boloyn.  and  Ihie  further  iu- 
oreued  his  disxatiHfaction  with  his  present  CKtate. 
^He  tbcrcfnro  applied  to  the  pope  for  annulment  of 
l^fcriaKo/^t  the  unhappy  Clement  VU,  now  in  the 
^K>uror'8  ^Rt.  felt  unable  to  give  it  to  him.  Ho 
^BUiod  and  twistetl,  da)lie<l  with  the  proiHianlK  that 
Henry  Bhoold  take  a  gec<>nd  wife,  or  that  his  Ulojciti- 
mate  non  the  Dnke  of  Richmond  should  marry  his  half 
sr  Mar>';  in  short  he  was  ready  to  grant  a  dispon- 
in  for  anything  save  for  the  one  horrible  crimo 
Uvorce — aa  the  annnlment  was  then  called.  'TliB 
ltie«  in  potting  at  the  righta  of  the  (im^stion  wore 
not  made  easier  by  the  roadinesa  of  botU  parlies  to 
Lpommit  a  little  pcrjary  or  to  forgo  a  little  bull  to 
her  their  cauwe. 
ing  no  help  in  sight  from  Rome  ITenry  Iwgan  to 
t  the  opinions  of  uiiivorsitics  and  "tttrnnge  duo- 
ors."  The  Kngligh,  French,  and  Italian  universities 
'  d  an  the  kincr  wished  that  his  marriage  was  null; 
nberg  and  Marbnrg  rondcre<i  contrary  opinions. 
y  theologians,  including  Erasmus,  Luther,  and 
icbthon,  expressed  the  opinion  that  bigamy  would 
lO  boat  way  to  meet  the  situation. 
nt  more  was  needed  to  mako  the  annulment  legal 
thou  the  verdict  of  universities.  B«pulsed  by  Borne 
Henry  vas  forced  to  make  an  alliance,  though  it  proved 
but  a  temporary  one,  with  the  Keforniing  and  anti' 
olerioal  parties  in  his  realm.  At  Easter,  1529,  Lu- 
theran books  began  to  circulate  at  court,  books  advo- 
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eating  (he  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property  ai 
the  reduction  of  Uie  cliurcJi  to  a  state  of  priiuitiu- 
simplicity.  To  (.'luipuis,  the  imperial  ambassador, 
Henry  pointedly  praised  Luther,  whom  he  had  Intely 
called  '*8  wolf  of  hell  and  a  limb  of  Satan,"  remarking 
tJiat  though  he  had  mixed  heresy  in  his  books  that  wafl 
not  nafficient  reason  for  reproving  and  rejecting  the 
many  truths  he  had  brnuKlil  to  light.  To  punish  Wol- 
sey  for  the  failure  to  Kccurc  what  was  wanted  from 
Kome,  the  pampered  miDistor  was  arrcstod  for  Inia- 
Hon,  but  died  of  chagrin  before  he  could  bt<  executed 
"Had  I  ser\*od  my  OimI,"  said  he,  "as  diligently  asl 
have  gen'ed  my  king,  ho  would  not  have  given  me  over 
in  my  grey  hairs." 

Tn  the  meantime  there  hnd  already  met  that  Parlia- 
ment that  was  to  pass,  in  the  seven  yours  of  its  cxirt- 
eucc,  the  most  momentous  and  revolutionary  laws  lut 
yet  placed  upon  the  statute-books.  The  elections  were 
free,  or  nearly  »*o;  the  franchise  varied  from  u  fairlv 
democratic  one  iu  London  to  a  highly  oligarchical  one 
in  some  boroughs.  Notwithstanding  the  popular  fee- 
ing that  Catharine  was  an  injured  woman  and  that  war 
v-ith  the  Empire  might  ruin  the  valuable  tmdo  x^itli 
Flanders,  the  "government,"  as  would  now  he  said, 
that  is,  the  king,  received  hearty  support  by  tho  ma- 
jority of  members.  Tho  only  possible  explanation  For 
this,  apart  from  the  king's  neknowlodRed  skill  as  » 
parliamentary  leader,  is  the  strength  of  the  anti-clerical 
feeling.  Tho  rebellion  of  tho  laity  against  the  clergj-, 
and  of  tho  patriots  against  the  Italian  yoke,  needed 
but  tho  example  of  Oermnny  tojuirst  all  the  dykes  aad 
Iwrricrs  of  medieval  cu8tom.L,The  signiiicnnoc  of  thft 
revolution  was  that  it  was  a  forcible  reform  of  the 
church  by  the  state.^Tho  wifih  of  the  people  was  to 
end  oedcsiastical  abuses  without  mach  regard  to  doc- 
trine; tho  wish  of  tho  king  was  to  make  himself  "em- 
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peror  and  pope"  in  his  own  dominions^  While  Henry 
studied  Wyclif's  program,  and  the  "people  read  the 
English  Teatament,  the  lessons  they  derived  from  these 
Boarcea  were  at  first  moral  and  political,  not  doctrinal 
or  philosophic 

The  first  step  in  the  redaction  of  the  charch  waa  Submimion 
taken  when  the  attorney-general  filed  in  the  court  of  ^^^ 
"King's  Bench  an  information  against  the  whole  body  December. 
of  the  dergy  for  violating  the  statutes  of  Provisors 
and  Praemunire  by  having  recognized  Wolsey's  lega- 
tine  authority.  Of  course  there  was  no  justice  in  this ; 
the  king  himself  had  recognized  Wolsey's  authority 
and  anyone  who  had  denied  it  would  have  been  pun- 
ished. But  the  suit  was  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
government's  purposes,  which  were,  first  to  wring 
money  from  the  clergy  and  then  to  force  them  to  de- 
clare the  king  "sole  protector  and  snpreme  head  of 
the  church  and  clergy  of  England."  Reluctantly  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  accepted  this  demand  in 
the  form  that  the  king  was,  "their  singular  iirotector, 
only  and  supreme  lord  and,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ 
allows,  even  Supreme  Head."  Henry  further  pro- 
posed that  the  oaths  of  the  clergy  to  the  pope  lio  abol- 
ished and  himself  made  supreme  legislator.  Convoca-  May  15, 
tion  accepted  this  demand  also  in  a  document  known  as 
"the  submission  of  the  clergy." 

If  such  was  the  action  of  the  spiritual  estate,  it 
was  naturtd  that  the  temporal  peers  and  the  Commons 
in  parliament  should  go  much  further.  A  petition  of  1532 
the  Commons,  really  emanating  from  the  govenimeiit 
and  probably  from  Thomas  Cromwell,  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  tyranny  of  the  ordinaries  in  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  of  excessive  fees  and  vexations  and  friv- 
olous charges  of  heresy  made  aijaiufit  unlearned  lay- 
men. Abuses  of  like  nature  wore  dealt  with  in  stat-  May.  1532 
ntes  limiting  the  fees  exacted  by  priests  and  regulating 
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Iiluralitics  and  noii-residonoo.  AimatOB  were  abol- 
ished with  thu  proviso  Umt  the  king  might  uogotiat^.' 
with  the  popo,— the  inteution  of  the  govcnunent  being 
thus  to  bring  presaure  to  bear  on  the  curia.  No  won- 
der the  clergy  were  thoroughly  frightened.  Biwhoji 
Fisher,  their  bravest  champion,  protested  iu  the  Uoum- 
of  Lords:  "For  God'u  uaku,  Aoe  whatu  renlni  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemc  was,  and  when  the  chorch  fell  down, 
there  fell  the  glory  of  the  kingdom.  Now  with  the 
CommonH  is  nothing  bat '  Down  with  the  church, '  and 
all  this  mescemGth  is  for  lack  of  faith  only." 

Tt  had  taken  TTcnry  several  years  to  prepare  the  war 
for  bJK  chief  object,  the  divorce.  Hts  hand  waw  aL 
ladt  forced  by  the  knowledge  that  Anne  was  pregna 
he  married  her  on  Jannarj'  25,  1533,  without  wniti 
for  final  sentence  of  annulment  of  marriage 
Catharine.  Tn  so  doing  he  might  seem,  at  6rst  glai 
to  have  foIloM-eil  the  advice  so  freely  tendered  him  to 
discharge  his  conscience  by  committing  bigamy;  hot 
doubtless  he  rcgnrded  his  first  marriage  as  illegal  all 
the  time  and  merely  waited  for  the  opportunity  to  get 
a  court  thnt  would  so  pronounce  it.  The  vacancy 
the  archbishopric  of  Cantcrbui-j-  enabled  bim  to 
point  to  it  Thomas  Cranmer,  the  ohsctiaious  di 
who  bad  flrttt  suggested  his  present  plan.  Cranmer 
was  a  Lutheran,  so  far  committed  to  the  now  f«ith 
that  ho  had  married :  he  was  intelligent,  learned,  a  won- 
derful master  of  language,  and  capable  at  last  of  d>'ing 
for  hiB  belief.  But  that  ho  showed  himself  pliable 
his  master's  wishes  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency 
fact  made  alt  the  more  glaring  by  the  firm  and  hoiti 
able  eondnct  of  More  and  Fisher.  His  worst  act 
possibly  on  the  occasion  of  his  nomination  to  the  pror- 
ince  of  Canterbury;  wishing  to  be  confirmed  by  thi' 
pope  he  concealed  his  real  views  and  took  an  oath  of_ 
obedience  to  the  Iloly  See,  having  prcviooaly  sif 
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a  protest  that  he  coneidered  the  oath  a  mere  form  and 
not  a  reality. 

The  first  use  he  made  of  his  position  was  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  that  Henry  and  Catharine  had  never 
been  legally  married,  thoagh  at  the  same  time  assert- 
ing that  this  did  not  affect  the  legitimacy  of  Mary 
because  her  parents  had  believed  themselves  married. 
Immediately  afterwards  it  was  declared  that  Anne 
was  a  lawful  wife,  and  she  was  crowned  queen,  amid  1533 
the  smothered  execrations  of  the  populace,  on  June  1. 
On  September  7,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  bom. 
Catharine's  cause  was  taken  np  at  Bome;  Clement's 
brief  forbidding  the  king  to  remarry  was  followed  by 
final  sentence  in  Catharine's  favor.  Her  last  years 
were  rendered  miserable  by  humiliation  and  acts  of 
petty  spite.  When  she  died  her  late  husband,  with 
characteristic  indecency,  celebrated  the  joyous  event  by  \^^' 
giving  a  ball  at  which  he  and  Anne  appeared  dressed 
in  yellow. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  showed  itself  in  this  case  **'7*' 
finer  and  more  chivalrous  than  that  prevalent  at  court. 
The  treatment  of  Catharine  was  so  nnpopular  that 
Cbapnis  wrote  that  the  king  was  much  hated  by  his  januarr, 
subjects.    Kesolved  to  make  an  example  of  the  mur-  i^** 
murers,  the  government  selected  Elizabeth  Barton,  the 
"Holy  Maid  of  Kent."    After  her  hysterical  visions 
and  a  lucky  prophecy  had  won  her  an  audience,  she 
fell  under  the  influence  of  monks  and  prophesied  tiiat 
the  king  would  not  survive  his  marriage  with  Anne 
one  month,  and  proclaimed  that  ho  was  no  longer  king 
in  the  eyes  of  God.     She  and  her  accomplices  were   f^'*" 
arrested,  attainted  without  trial,  and  executed.    She 
may  pass  as  an  English  Catholic  martyr.  a«  in  Re- 

Continuing  its  course  of  making  the  king  absolute  »trainiof 
master  the  Parliament  passed  an  Act  in  Restraint  of  t^^^^ 
Appeals,  the  first  constitutional  break  with  Rome.   1533 
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"Whereaa  by  divers  sundry  old  aiithvolic  Jiistorics  ami 
chrontclos,  it  is  ninnif'-slly  dwlarod  ond  •■xpn-!«p<l,  thnt 
this  realm  of  En^Iund  is  an  Rmpirc,  nad  so  hnth  Itii-n 
acvrptcrl  in  the  world,  fcuverned  l)y  one  Riipreme  head  am) 
king  .  .  .  unto  wliom  a  bo<]y  politic  compact  of  all  mrts 
tnd  degrees  of  people,  divided  in  terms,  and  by  namra  of 
spirituality  and  temporally,  he  boundcn  and  ought  l» 
boar,  next  to  God,  a  natural  and  Iiamble  obedience.  . 

therefore  all  jarisdietion  of  foroipn  powers  was  dcni 
"WTion,  after  a  recess,  Parlinment  met  a^in  the 
were  forty  vacancies  to  be  filled  in  the  Lower  Hon 
and  this  time  care  was  taken  that  the  new  mombcni' 
should  be  well  affected.  Scarcely  a  third  of  the  spi 
itual  lords  assembled,  though  whether  tlieir  nbsoni 
was  commanded,  or  Uieir  presence  not  required,  by  tl» 
kiup,  JK  uncertain.  As,  in  earlier  Piirliauieiits,  the 
spiritual  pters  had  outnumbered  the  temporal,  this  was 
a  matter  of  importance.  Another  sign  of  the  seculari- 
zation of  the  government  was  the  change  in  the  char 
actor  of  the  chancellors.  "Wolsi-y  was  the  last  gn 
eoclesiastical  minister  of  the  reign ;  More  and  Cromwi 
who  followed  him  were  lajTnon. 

The  severance  with  Home  was  now  completi'd 
three  laws.    In  the  first  place  the  definite  abolition 
the  annates  meant  that  henceforth  the  clcctiou  of  u 
bishops  and  bisliops  must  be  under  licence  by  the  ki 
and  that  they  must  swear  allcKiance  to  liim  before 
secration.     A  second  act  forbade  the  payment  of  Pe- 
ter's pence  and  all  other  fees  to  Home,  and  vested  in 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  right  to  grimt  li- 
cences previously  granted  by  the  pope.    A  third  » 
for  the  subjection  of  the  clerg>',  put  convoaitioii  uml 
the  royal  power  and  forbade  nil  privileges  inconsist 
with  this.    The  new  pope,  Paul  III,  struck  back,  thou 
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with  heBitatioa,  excommimicatuig:  the  king,  declaring  15*5-8 
all  his  children  by  Anne  Boleyn  illegitimate,  and  ab- 
solving his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

Two  acts  entrenched  the  king  in  his  despotic  pre-    ^534 
tensions.    The  Act  of  Snccession,  notable  as  the  first  s^c^ 
assertion  by  crown  and  Parliament  of  the  right  to 
legislate  in  this  constitutional  matter,  vested  the  in- 
heritance of  the  crown  in  the  issue  of  Henry  and  Anne, 
and  made  it  high  treason  to  qaestion  the  marriage. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  declared  that  the  king's  maj- 
esty "justly  and  rightfully  is  and  ought  to  be  supreme  Acto( 
head  of  the  church  of  England,"  pointedly  omitting   ^"p™" 
the  qualification  insisted  on  by  Convocation,-— "as  far 
aa  the  law  of  Christ  allows."    Exactly  how  far  this 
supremacy  went  was  at  first  puzzling.     That  it  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  governance  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  church,  but  to  issuing  injunctions  on  spiritual 
matters  and  defining  articles  of  belief  was  soon  made 
apparent ;  on  the  other  hand  the  monarch  never  claimed 
in  person  the  power  to  celebrate  mass. 

That  the  abrogation  of  the  papal  authority  was 
accepted  so  easily  is  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
national  feeling  of  the  English  church  had  already 
gone.  An  oath  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  king 
was  tendered  to  both  convocations,  to  the  universities, 
to  the  clergy  and  to  prominent  laymen,  and  was  with 
few  exceptions  readily  taken.  Doubtless  many  swal- 
lowed the  oath  from  mere  cowardice;  others  took  it 
with  mental  reservations;  and  yet  that  the  majority 
complied  shows  that  the  substitution  of  a  royal  for 
a  papal  despotism  was  acceptable  to  the  conscience  of 
the  country  at  large.  Many  believed  that  they  were 
not  departing  from  the  Catholic  faith;  but  that  others 
welcomed  the  act  as  a  step  towards  the  Koformatiou 
cannot  be  doubted.  IIow  strong  was  the  hold  of  Lu- 
ther on  the  country  will  presently  be  shown,  but  here 
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only  one  instance  of  tho  exabcrance  of  tho  will  fi 
n  purely  national  religion  need  bo  qaoted.    "God  ba 
sboweil  himself  the  God  of  England,  or  rather  nn  En 
liflh  God,"  wrote  Hugh  Latimer,  a  lending  Lutbcnin? 
not  only  the  church  but  the  Deity  had  become  insuhir 

But  there  were  a  few,  and  among  them  the  greote 
who  refused  to  become  accomplices  in  the  break  with' 
Koman  Christendom.  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Uochi} 
ter,  a  friend  of  Erasmus  and  a  man  of  admirable  steu 
fastness,  had  long  been  horrified  by  the  tyranny  of 
Henry.  He  had  stoutly  upheld  the  rightfulness  of 
Catharine's  marriage,  and  now  ho  refuaed  to  see  in 
the  monarch  the  fit  ruler  of  the  church.  So  strongly 
did  bo  feel  on  these  subjects  that  he  invited  Charles 
to  invade  England  and  depose  the  king.  This  was  trea- 
son, though  probably  the  government  that  sent  him  to 
the  tower  was  ignorant  of  the  act  >Vhen  Paul  lU 
rewarded  Fisher  by  creating  hira  a  cardinal  Henry 
furiounly  declared  he  would  send  his  head  to  Rome 
get  the  hat.  The  old  man  of  seventy-fiU  was  acco 
ingly  beheaded. 

This  execution  was  followed  by  that  of  Sir  Thoma 
More,  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  country.  As  More 
has  been  remembered  almost  entirely  by  bis  noble 
Utopia  and  his  noble  death,  it  is  hard  to  e-stimate  hifl 
character  soberly.  That  his  genius  was  polished  to  tho 
highest  perfection,  that  in  a  hard  age  ho  had  an  alto- 
gether lovely  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  in  a.  servile 
age  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  wonid  seem  enough 
to  excuse  any  faults.  But  a  deep  vein  of  fanaticism 
ran  through  his  whole  nature  and  tinctured  all  bis  acts, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  private.  Not  only  was 
langnage  violent  in  the  extreme,  but  his  acts  wo: 
equally  merciless  when  bis  passions  were  arou 
Appointed  chancellor  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  he  did 
not  scruple  to  hit  tbo  man  who  was  down,  describing 
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m,  In  a  nrAthin^  Rp<>«ch  in  Parliament,  aft  tlie  ttntbby 

cthi-r  Hcpnriitt'd  liy   tla'  careful  HlH-phoixi  I'nun  llio 

soond  ehecp.    In  his  hatred  of  the  now  opinions  bo 

not  only  ncnt  men  to  denlh  and  torture  for  liolding 

cm,  bat  reviled  tlwm  while  doing  it.    "Heretics  aa 

cy  b*,*'  he  wrote,  "the  clergy  doth  denouno.*  them. 

And  as  thoy  be  well  worthy,  the  temporality  doth  burn 

thorn.     And  after  the  fire  of  SmithReld,  hell  doth  n»- 

oeive  them,  where  the  wretches  bnm  for  ever." 

Ah  ohnncellor  he  saw  with  growing  disapproval  the 
course  of  the  tyrant.  Ho  opposed  the  marriage  with 
Anne  BolejTi.    The  day  after  the  snbmissioo  of  the 

Iclorgj'  he  resigned  the  great  eoal.  ITe  oonld  not  long 
■t'oid  further  ofTenop  to  hi«  master,  and  his  refusal 
B  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  the  crime  for  which 
k  was  condemned.  His  behavioar  during  his  last  davti 
pid  on  the  BCJifTold  was  perfect.  He  spent  his  tirao 
lu  severe  self-discipline;  he  uttered  elocinout  words  of 
forgiveness  of  bis  enemies,  messages  of  lovo  to  the 
dnaghter  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  bravo  jests. 

Bnt  while  More's  passion  was  one  that  any  man 

might  euv>-,  his  ooomge  was  shared  by  humbler  mar- 

fTn.    In  the  same  year  in  which  be  was  beheaded 

irtcen  Dutch  Anabaptists  were  burnt,  as  he  would 

ve  approved,  by  the  English  government.    Mnte,  in- 

(florinurt  Christs,  they  were  led  like  sheep  to  the  slaagh- 

r  and  as  Uimbs  dumb  before  tlieir  shearers.     Thoy 

no  eloquence,  no  high  position,  to  make  their  words 

g  from  side  to  side  of  Kuropo  and  echo  down  the 

turirs;  but  their  meok  endurance  should  not  go  on- 

mumbered. 

To  tnko  Moro'a  place  as  chief  minister  Henry  np- 

inted  the  most  oh«or)uioa9  tool  he  could  find,  Thomas 

»niwi-ll.     To  good  jmrposo  this  man  had  studied 

achiavelli's  Prince  as  a  practical  nianuitl  of  tyranny. 

la  most  important  service  to  the  crown  was  the 
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next  step  in  the  redaction  of  the  medieval  ehnrch, 
disnoliition  of  Ihc  moniigtorics.  Like  other  aotH  ten 
in^  towards  the  Reformation  Ihis  was,  on  the  wholo, 
popnliir,  and  liad  Iwoii  rehearsed  on  a  small  scale  on 
several  previous  occasions  in  EnRlish  history,  T 
pope  and  the  king  of  France  tanght  Kdward  IT  to  di 
Bolve  the  precoptories,  to  the  number  of  twcnt>--th 
belonging  to  the  Tomplnrs;  in  1410  the  Commons  p 
titioncd  for  the  confiscation  of  all  church  propertj'; 
1414  the  alien  priories  in  England  fell  nnder  the  a 
madversion  of  the  govcnmiont ;  thoir  proi)prty  w 
handed  over  to  the  crown  and  thoy  escaped  only  by 
pajinent  of  heavj'  fines,  by  incorporation  into  Eng 
lish  orders,  and  by  partial  confiscation  of  tbetr  laml. 
The  idea  prevailed  that  mortmain  had  failed  of  its 
obji!ct  and  that  therefore  the  charcli  might  rightfully 
be  relieved  of  her  ill-gotten  gains.  These  were  grossly 
exaggerated,  a  pnmpUoteor  believing  that  the  weal 
of  the  church  amounted  to  half  the  property  of  11 
realm.  In  reality  the  total  revenue  of  the  spirltnidi 
nmouDlcd  to  only  £320,0IM>;  that  of  the  monnsteriea 
to  only  £]4(»,00(>.  There  had  been  few  endowments 
the  fifteenth  century;  only  eight  new  ones,  in  fact, 
the  whole  period  1399-1509.  Collegcn,  Bchools,  ai: 
hospitals  now  attracted  the  money  that  had  previous 
gone  to  the  monks. 

Moreover,  the  monastic  life  had  fallen  on  evil  days> 
The  abbeys  no  longer  were  centers  of  learning  a 
of  the  manufacture  of  books.    The  I'nncliuna  of  b< 
pitality  and  of  charily  that  they  still  exercised  wo; 
not  suflicicnt  to  redeem  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
for  the  "grosH,  carnal,  and  vicious  living"  with  whl 
they  were  conmioiily  and  quite  rijrhtly  charged.     Vi 
tations  undertaken  not  by  hostile  govcriinients  but 
bishops  in  the  fifteenth  century  prove  tliat  much  i 
morality  obtained  within  the  cloister  walls.    By  15 
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they  had  become  so  intolerable  that  a  popular  pam- 
phleteer, Simoa  Fish,  in  bis  Supplication  of  Beggars, 
proposed  that  the  mendicant  friars  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed. 

A  commission  was  now  issued  to  Thomas  Crom-  ^■''"'■n 
well,  empowering  him  to  hold  a  general  visitation  of 
all  churches,  monasteries,  and  collegiate  bodies.  The 
evidence  gathered  of  the  shocking  disorders  obtaining 
in  the  cloisters  of  both  sexes  is  on  the  whole  credible 
and  well  substantiated.  Nevertheless  these  disorders 
furnished  rather  the  pretext  than  the  real  reason  for 
the  dissolutions  that  followed.  Cromwell  boasted  that 
he  would  make  his  king  the  richest  in  Christendom, 
and  this  was  the  shortest  and  most  popular  way  to  do 
it 

Accordingly  an  act  was  passed  for  the  dissolntion  1536 
of  all  small  religions  houses  with  an  income  of  less 
than  £200  a  year.  The  rights  of  the  founders  were 
safe-guarded,  and  pensions  guaranteed  to  those  in- 
mates who  did  not  iind  shelter  in  one  of  the  larger 
establishments.  By  this  act  376  houses  were  dis- 
solved with  an  aggregate  revenue  of  £32,000,  not  coant- 
ing  plate  and  jewels  confiscated.  Two  thousand  monks 
or  nuns  were  affected  in  addition  to  about  eight  thou- 
sand retainers  or  servants.  The  immediate  effect  was 
a  large  amount  of  misery,  but  the  result  in  the  long 
run  was  good.  Perhaps  the  principal  political  im- 
portance of  this  and  the  subsequent  spoliations  of  the 
church  was  to  make  the  Reformation  profitable  and 
therefore  popular  with  an  enterprising  class.  For  the 
lion 's  share  of  the  prey  did  not  go  to  the  lion,  but  to 
the  jackals.  From  the  king's  favorites  to  whom  he 
threw  the  spoils  was  founded  a  new  aristocracy,  a  class 
with  a  strong  vested  interest  in  opposing  the  restora- 
tion of  the  papal  church.  To  the  Protestant  citizens  of 
London  was  now  added  a  Protestant  landed  gentry. 
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Before  the  "Reformation  Pnrliament"  had  ceased 
to  exist,  one  more  act  of  groat  importance  was  passed. 
Wales  was  a  \vild  country,  imperfectly  governed  by  ir- 
ffffuliir  means.  By  the  first  Act  of  ITnion  in  UrititJi 
history,  Wales  was  now  incorporated  with  England 
and  the  anoma1iei>,  or  distinctions,  in  its  legal  and  ad- 
minintnitivc  Hystcni,  wipe<l  ont.  By  severe  measures, 
in  the  course  of  which  5000  men  were  sent  to  the  gal- 
lows, the  western  moantaineers  were  reduced  to  order 
during  the  years  153-1-40;  and  in  1543  tlieir  union  with 
Knglaiid  was  completed.  The  moafiuro  was  statesman- 
like and  successful;  it  was  ondonbte<lly  aided  by  the 
loyalty  of  the  Welsh  to  their  own  Tudor  dynasty. 

When  Parliament  dissolved  after  having  accom- 
plished, during  its  seven  years,  the  greatest  i>er- 
manent  revolution  in  the  history  of  England,  it  had 
snapped  tho  bands  with  Itomo  and  determined  articles 
of  relisioiis  belief;  it  had  given  the  king  more  power 
in  tlie  church  than  the  pope  ever  hud,  and  had  exalted 
his  prerogative  in  the  state  to  a  pitch  never  reached 
boforo  or  afterwards;  it  had  dissolved  the  smaller 
monasteries,  abridged  tho  liberties  of  the  sabjecl,  set- 
tled the  succession  to  the  throne,  created  new  treasons 
and  heresies;  it  had  handled  grave  social  problems, 
like  euelosnres  and  mendicaucy;  and  liad  united  WokflH 
to  England.  " 

And  now  the  woman  for  whose  sake,  one  is  tempted 
to  say,  ttie  king  had  done  it  all — though  of  course  his 
share  in  tho  revolution  does  not  represent  the  real 
forces  that  accomplished  it — tlie  woman  he  had  won 
with  "sucli  a  world  of  charge  and  hell  of  pain,"  was 
to  be  cast  into  tho  outer  darkness  of  the  most  hideous 
tragedy  in  history.  Anne  Boleyn  was  not  a  good 
woman.  And  yet,  when  she  was  accused  of  adultery 
with  four  men  and  of  incest  with  her  own  brothe 
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LbonjEih  sho  was  tried  by  a  Inrpe  panel  of  poors,  con- 
dcitiried,  and  iH^hcadctl,  it  is  impossible  to  bo  sore  of  her 
ioilt. 

lM)u  tbo  Aay  following  Atitio'»  oxcou(ir)ii  or,  as  Bomc 

||f,  on  May  30,  Houry  married  his  third  wife,  Jane 

Si-yuiour.    On  Octobt>r  12,  1537,  she  bore  him  it  son, 

tJtiward.    Forced  by  her  husband  to  take  part  iu  tho 

'  -   T  ninff,  nn  exbniistinK  ceremony  too  much  for  her 

.'ih,  she  sickened  nud  died  siion  nfterwnrds. 

In  the  moanlimo  tho  Latbcrnn  movement  was  grow- 

H||[  opaco  in  England.    Tn  the  last  two  deonden  of 

henry's  reign  seven  of  Luther's  tracts  and  some  of 

Hi  hymns  were  translated  into  En^rlisli.    Five  of  tho 

Incts  proved  popular  enough  to  be  reprinted.    One 

of  then  I  M-as  The  f.iherly  of  a  Christinit  }fan.  turned 

inlo  Knsliish  by  .John  Tuwkesburj'  whom,  having  died 

,  (or  his  faith,  More  called  "a  stinking  martyr."    The 

Pomo  of  the  other  tracts  wore  Englished 

'^Coverdate.    In  addition  to  this  there  was 

tmiiHlated  an  account  of  Luther's  death  in  1546,  tbo 

Aoptburg  ConfcBsioii  and  fonr  treatises  of  Melanoh- 

tD,  and  one  each  of  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius  and 
ilinger, — this  lust  repriutetl.  Of  course  these  ver- 
aioas  ore  not  a  full  measaro  of  Lutheran  infloence,  but 
a  mi-ro  barometer.  Tho  party  now  nnmbored  powerful 
preiicliers  like  I^timer  and  Itidley;  ThomaH  Cranmer 
till;  .\rclibishop  of  Canterbury  and  Thomas  Cromwell, 
•i»e  May,  1534,  the  king's  principal  secretary.  Tho 
erence  of  the  last  named  to  the  Reforming  party 
srhups  tbo  most  significant  sign  of  the  times.  As 
iwily  object  was  to  be  on  tho  winning  side,  and  a« 
|luid  not  n  bit  of  real  religions  interest,  it  makes  it  alt 
imorc  impressive  that,  believing  Ihe  cat  was  abont 
jump  in  tho  direction  of  Luthcranism,  iio  should 
ro  tried  to  pat  himself  in  the  line  of  its  trajectory 
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by  doing  all  lie  couW  to  foster  the  Kofonners  at  hon^ 
and  lilt)  PrutoMluiit  tillliUR-v  ubruaiL  ^ 

Ouo  of  the  docisivo  factors  in  Uio  Refonnatioii  htrii'" 
proved  to  be?  the  lOiij^lish  Bible,  completed,  after  tiip 
end  of  Tj-iidali''s  liil>t»r.s  by  a  man  of  leas  8cholar»liip 
Imt  pqunlly  hnppy  niiiHlory  of  langungo,  Miles  Cover- 
dale.  Of  little  oriffinal  sonius,  ho  spont  his  life  larpi'ly 
ia  the  labor  of  Iraiislaling  tracts  and  treatises  by  the 
(Jemian  Reformers  into  his  native  tongue.  His  fimt 
great  work  was  the  completion  of  the  EnRlisli  BiMu 
which  w««  publishcil  by  Christopher  Kroschauor  of 
Zurich  in  1535,  the  titlc-paire  staling  that  it  hud  hnm 
translated  "out  of  Douclio  and  I-atyn" — the  ••Donclio" 
being,  of  course,  Luther's  German  version.  For  tlie 
New  Testament  and  for  the  Old  Testament  as  far  n« 
the  end  of  ('hroniclcB,  Tyndnle's  version  was  used;  tlio 
rest  was  by  Coverdnle.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the 
kins,  and,  as  Cromwell  had  already  been  considerinc 
the  advisability  of  authorizing  the  English  Bible,  llii* 
was  not  an  unwelcome  thing.  But  as  the  government 
was  as  yet  unpreparetl  to  recognize  work  avowi-dly 
base<J  on  Ocrman  Protestant  verKions,  they  resorted  to 
the  device  of  re-issuing  the  Bible  with  the  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew  as  translator,  though  in  fact  it  coo- 
sisted  entirely  of  the  work  of  Tyndale  and  Coverd.nlu. 
A  light  revision  of  this  work  was  re-i.ssued  as  the  Great 
Bible,  and  Injunctions  wore  issued  by  Cromwell  or- 
dering a  Bible  of  the  largest  size  to  be  set  np  in  every 
church,  and  the  people  to  be  encouraged  tn  read  it. 
They  were  also  to  bo  taught  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
creed  in  Engli.sh,  spiritual  scnnons  were  to  be 
preached,  and  superstitions,  such  as  going  on  pilgrim- 
ages, burning  enndlos  to  saints,  and  kissing  and  licking 
relics,  were  to  be  discooraged. 

At  the  same  time  Cromwell  diligently  sought  n  rap- 
prochcmetit  with  the  German  Protestants.    The  idou 
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was  an  obvious  one  that,  having  won  the  enmity  of 
Charles,  England  ehoald  support  his  dangerous  intes- 
tine enemies,  the  Schmalfealdic  princes.  In  that  day 
of  theological  politics  it  was  natural  to  try  to  find 
cement  for  the  alliance  in  a  common  confession.  Em- 
bassy after  embassy  made  pilgrimages  to  Wittenberg, 
where  the  envoys  had  long  discussions  with  the  Be-  Jmumt. 
fonners  both  abont  the  divorce  and  abont  matters  of 
faith.  They  took  back  with  them  to  England,  together 
with  a  personal  letter  from  Luther  to  Cromwell,  a  ^^ 
second  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  divorce  and  a  con- 
fession drawn  np  in  Seventeen  Articles.  In  this, 
though  in  the  main  it  was,  as  it  was  called,  "a  repeti- 
tion and  exegesis  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,"  con- 
siderable concessions  were  made  to  the  wishes  of  the 
English.  Melanchthon  was  the  draughtsman  and  Lu- 
ther the  originator  of  the  articles. 

This  symbol  now  became  the  basis  of  the  first  defini- 
tion of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  government.  Some  such 
statement  was  urgently  needed,  for,  amid  the  bewilder- 
ing acts  of  the  Reformation  Parliament,  the  people 
hardly  knew  what  the  king  expected  them  to  believe. 
The  king  therefore  presented  to  Convocation  a  Book 
of  Articles  of  Faith  and  Ceremonies,  commonly  called  ™'''i' . 
the  Ten  Articles,  drafted  by  Fox  on  the  basis  of  the  o(  Article* 
memorandum  he  had  received  at  Wittenberg,  in  close 
substantial  and  frequently  in  verbal  agreement  with  it. 
By  this  confession  the  Bible,  the  three  creeds,  and  the 
acts  of  the  first  four  councils  were  designated  as  au- 
thoritative; the  three  Lutlieran  sacraments  of  baptism, 
penance,  and  the  altar  were  retained;  justification  by 
faith  and  good  works  jointly  was  prochiimetl;  the  nse 
of  images  was  allowed  and  purjiatory  disallowed;  the 
real  presence  in  the  sacrament  waa  strontrly  affirmed. 
The  significance  of  the  articles,  howf  ver,  is  not  so  much 
in  their  Lutheran  provenance,  as  in  their  promulgation 
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by  the  crown.  Ft  wns  the  last  step  in  the  pnBlavemwit 
of  rt'ligiou.  "TUiskiiiK/'iis  Luther  rcmnrkctl,  "waiiUi 
to  be  God.  He  founds  articles  of  faith,  which  oven  ihc 
pope  iiover  did." 

It  only  rcniniued  to  seo  what  the  pooplo  would  say 
to  the  new  order.  Withtii  a  few  months  after  the  di»- 
solutton  of  the  Iteformation  Piirliameiit  and  the  puV 
lication  of  Ui«  Ten  Articles,  the  people  in  the  norlli 
spread  upon  the  page  of  history  an  extremely  timpliutio 
protest.  For  tkia  is  really  what  the  Pilgrtma^  o( 
Grace  was— not  a  rebellion  against  kinjr.  property,  er 
any  established  institution,  but  a  great  demonstration 
against  llie  policy  for  which  Cromwell  became  tliB 
Rcapegont.  In  thone  days  of  slow  commuuiejition  opui* 
ions  travelled  on  the  beaten  mads  of  commerce.  As 
late  OS  Mary's  rcijfn  there  is  proof  that  Protcstanti«m 
was  confined  to  ibe  south,  east,  and  midlands, — roughly 
speaking  to  a  circle  with  London  as  its  center  and  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  milcH.  In  those  earlier  yean, 
Protestant  opinion  wns  probably  even  more  confined; 
London  was  both  royalist  and  anti-Roman  Catholic; 
tlic  ports  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  including  Calais, 
at  that  time  an  English  station  in  France,  and  the  uni- 
versity towns  had  strong  Lutheran  and  still  strongor 
anti-elericnl  parties. 

But  in  the  wilds  of  the  north  and  west  it  was  differ- 
ent. There,  hardly  any  bourgeois  class  of  traders 
existed  to  adopt  "the  religion  of  merchants"  as  Prot- 
estantism has  been  called.  Perhaps  more  important 
was  the  mere  slowness  of  the  difTusion  of  ideas.  The 
good  old  ways  were  go<Kl  enough  for  men  who  never 
knew  anything  else.  The  people  wore  discontented 
with  the  high  taxes,  and  the  nobles,  who  in  the  north 
n>tainod  feudal  ofTections  if  not  feudal  power,  wore 
outrngetl  by  (ho  ascendency  in  the  royal  councils  of 
low-boni  upstarts.    Moreover,  it  seems  that  the  clergy 
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|R«  fltrongor  in  the  north  oven  before  the  inroads  H 

jof  tbe  now  doetrincs.    Tn  the  suppression  of  tlie  leaser  m 

[monasteries  Yorknhire,  the  largest  connty  iii  Etiglnnd,  ■ 

'bad  lost  the  most  foundiilioiis,  5.1  in  all,  and  Lincoln-  I 

iBhiro  tbe  next  D]ogt,  37.    Irritntion  nt  the  suppression  ■ 

itself  was  greatly  increased  among  the  clergy  by  the  ■ 

jindolcnce  and  tborotighnoss  of  the  visitation,  in  which  fl 

Inot  only  monnstcrios  but  parish  priests  had  been  ex-  I 

lamined.    In  resisting  tbe  king  in  the  name  of  tbe  I 

chnrcb  the  priests  had  before  them  tbe  example  of  tbe  ■ 

(most  populnr  BnF;lish  saint,  Thomas  Becket.    They  I 

'were  the  real  fomontcrs  of  the  demonstration^  and  the  m 

Intlemen,  not  the  people,  its  leaders.  ■ 

bioting  began  in  Lincolnshire  on  October  1, 1536,  and  I 

kro  the  end  of  the  month  40,000  men  had  joined  the  H 

Ppenient.    A  petition  to  the  king  -was  drawn  up  de-  I 

mnnding  that  tbe  church  holidays  bo  kept  as  before,  ■ 

thnt  the  chiiroh  be  relieved  of  the  pa\nnont  of  6rst-  I 

fmitfl  and  tithes,  that  the  suppresm'tl  houoes  be  ro-  I 

latored  except  those  which  the  king  "kept  for  bis  plca»-  I 

ure  only,"  that  taxes  be  re<luoed  and  some  unpopular  fl 

offlcialK  banished.  H 

Henry  tliundered  an  answer  in  bis  most  high  and  I 

mighty  stjie:    "How  presmuptuous  then  are  ye,  the  ■ 

rode  commons  of  one  shire,  and  that  one  of  the  most  fl 

bmte  and  beastly  of  the  whole  realm,  and  of  least  ex-  ■ 

perience  to  find  fault  with  your  prince  in  tlie  electing  H 

of  biR  councillors  and  prelates  I"    He  at  onco  dis-  ■ 
'patched  an  army  with  orders  "to  invnde  their  ooun- 
trieji,  to  bum,  spoil  and  destroy  their  goods,  wives  and   M"«K 
children."    Itepression  of  tbe  ri»ing  in  Lincohisbiro 
•was  followed  by  the  execution  of  forty-six  leadera. 

But  tbe  movement  hnd  promptly  spread  lo  York- 
fibire,  where  men  gatliered  as  for  a  peaceable  demon- 
Istration,  and  swore  not  to  enter  "this  pilgrlmago  of  Oet*^- 
grace  for  the  commouwealth,  save  only  for  tho  moio- 
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ionancf  of  Qod  'u  faith  and  clitirch  niilitBDt,  preserva- 
tion of  the  Icing's  person,  and  purifying  the  nobility  of 
nil  villciiiV  binod  and  Dvil  coanseltors,  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  Christ's  cimrdi  and  the  suppression  of  here- 
tics' opiuiouei."  In  Vorktihire  it  wuh  fcarod  that  tbc 
money  extorted  from  the  ablwys  was  going  to  Loo- 
don;  and  that  the  new  treason's  acts  would  opernt* 
harshly.  Cumberland  and  Wesiniort'laiid  soon  joined 
the  risinj;,  Ihoir  special  grievance  Iwing  the  economic 
one  of  the  rise  of  reats,  or  rather  of  the  heavy  Ana 
oxnoU'd  by  landlords  on  the  renewal  of  IcaKO*.  An 
nmiy  "f  yr),00i)  was  raised  by  the  insurgents  but  tli«ir 
leader,  Kobert  Aske,  did  not  wish  to  fight,  though  h« 
was  opposed  by  only  8,(KiO  royal  troops.  He  preferred 
a  parley  and  demanded,  iii  addition  to  a  free  pardeo, 
the  ae<-eptai)ce  of  the  northern  demands,  the  summoiiii 
of  a  free  Parliamenl,  the  restoration  of  the  papal  »■ 
premacy  as  touching  the  cure  of  souIh,  and  the  sappm- 
sicia  nf  tbo  books  of  Tyudiile,  Huss,  Luther,  and 
latichthon.  The  king  invited  Aske  to  a  pcrsoiitd  inli 
view,  and  promised  to  accede  to  the  demand  fori 
Parliament  if  the  polilioners  woidd  disperse.  An  net 
of  violence  on  a  part  of  a  few  of  the  nortliertiors 
hold  to  absolve  the  government,  and  Henry,  haTii 
gathered  his  forces,  demanded,  and  secured,  a  "drc« 
ful  exeeution"  of  vengeance. 

Though  the  Til^rtmage  of  Grace  bad  some  effect  in 
warning  Henry  not  to  dabble  in  foreign  heresiiss,  tbc 
policy  be  had  nif>Ht  at  heart,  Ihat  of  making  hinifielf 
nhsolute  in  .stale  aad  church,  went  on  apace.  The  cul- 
mination of  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  ix  commonly 
se<'n  in  the  Statute  of  Proclamations  apparently  giv- 
ing the  king's  proelamntioiiH  the  same  validity  ax  bw 
save  when  they  touched  tlie  lives,  liberty,  or  property 
of  Kubjects  or  were  repugnant  to  existing  statutcA. 
Probably,  however,  the  intent  of  Parliament  wan  not 
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to  confer  new  powers  on  the  crown  but  to  regulate  the 
euforcement  of  already  existing  prerogatives.  As  a 
toatter  of  fact  no  proclamations  were  issued  during 
the  last  years  of  Henry's  reign  that  might  not  have 
been  issued  before. 

But  the  reform  of  the  church  by  the  government,  in 
morals  and  usages,  not  in  doctrine,  proceeded  an- 
ehecked.  The  larger  monasteries  had  been  falling  into 
the  king's  hands  by  voluntary  surrender  ever  since 
1536;  a  new  visitation  and  a  new  Act  for  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  greater  monasteries  completed  the  process. 

An  iconoclastic  war  was  now  begun  not,  as  in  other  ^^'m 
ttmntries,  by  the  mob,  bat  by  the  government.  Relica 
like  the  Blood  of  Hailes  were  destroyed,  and  the  Eood 
of  Boxley,  a  crucifix  mechanically  contrived  so  that  the 
priests  made  it  nod  and  smile  or  shake  its  head  and 
frown  according  to  the  liberality  of  its  worshipper, 
vas  taken  down  and  the  mechanism  exposed  in  various, 
places.  At  Walsingham  in  Norfolk  was  a  nodding 
iniage  of  the  Virgin,  a  bottle  of  her  milk,  still  liquid, 
Md  a  knuckle  of  St.  Peter.  The  shrine,  ranking 
though  it  did  with  Loretto  and  Compostella  in  popular 
Veneration,  was  now  destroyed.  With  much  zest  the 
government  next  attacked  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
Becket  at  Canterbury,  thus  revenging  the  humiliation 
of  another  Henry  at  the  hands  of  the  church.  The 
niartyr  was  now  declared  to  be  a  rebel  who  had  fled 
from  the  realm. 

The  definition  of  doctrine,  coupled  with  negotiations  ^^^ 
*ith  the  Schmalkaldie  princes,  continued  briskly.  The 
project  for  an  alliance  came  to  nothing,  for  John  Fred- 
eric of  Saxony  wrote  that  God  would  not  allow  them 
to  have  communication  with  Henry.  Two  embassies 
to  England  engaged  in  assiduous,  but  fruitless,  theo- 
logical discussion.  Henry  himself,  with  the  aid  of 
Cnthbert  Tunstall,  drew  up  a  long  statement  "against 
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tho  opinions  of  the  Germans  on  \hc  sacrament  in 
kinds,  private  masses,  and  sacerdotal  marriage."  The 
reactionary  tendency  of  tlie  Knglish  in  Goon  in  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Christian  Man,  pulilished  with  royal 
authority,  und  still  more  in  the  Act  of  the  His  Articles. 
In  the  former  llic  fonr  sacraments  previously  dis- 
canlcd  areaRaii)  "found."  In  tlie  latter,  IrauKubstan- 
tiation  is  ulBrmed,  tho  doctrine  of  communion  in  both 
kinds  branded  as  heresy,  the  marriage  of  prtosts  dc< 
clared  void,  vows  of  chastity  are  made  porpotually 
binding,  private  nmsses  and  auricular  confessions  arc 
sanctioni'd.  Denial  of  transuhsiaiitiation  was  made 
puniKhahle  by  the  stake  and  forfeiture  of  goods;  tlioso 
who  spnko  nffainst  the  other  articlob  were  decliired 
gnilty  of  felony  on  tho  second  offence.  Tliis  act,  offi- 
cially entitled  "for  abolishing  diversity  in  opinions" 
was  really  the  first  act  of  uniformity.  It  was  carried 
by  the  influence  of  tho  king  aiul  th©  laity  against  the 
parties  represented  by  Cromwell  and  Cranmer.  It 
ended  the  plans  for  a  ScbmalknUlic  alliance.  Lather 
thanked  God  that  they  were  rid  of  that  thisphcmcr 
who  had  tried  to  enter  their  league  but  failed. 

By  a  desperate  gamble  Cromwell  now  tried  to  save 
what  wa^left  of  his  pro-German  policy.  Duke  William 
of  Cteveft-Jiilich-lIerg  bad  adopteil  an  Krasmiau  com* 
promise  between  Luthenmism  and  Uomanism,  in  gome 
respects  resembling  the  course  pursued  by  Iteury.  In 
this  direction  Cromwell  accordingly  next  turned  and 
iitducc<I  his' master  to  eimtract  n  marriage  with  Am 
the  duke's  s&ter.  As  Henry  had  uffored  to  tliy  Ki 
pean  andienoie  three  tragedies  in  his  three  fonn 
marriages,  he  ttow,  in  true  Greek  style,  presented  in 
his  fourth  a  fnrce  or  "satyrio  drama.'*  The  monarch 
did  not  like  bin  new  wife  in  the  least,  and  found  mei 
of  ridding  himself  of  bcr  more  speedily  than  was  use 
even  with  him.    Having  shared  ber  b«l  for  aix  mont 
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divoroed  her  on  the  grouiid  Uiat  the  marriage  had 
t  beta  consummated.  The  ex-queen  conltuucd  to 
live  as  "the  king's  good  Htster"  with  ft  pension  and 
cutnlilisbmetit  of  hot  o\ni,  but  Cromwell  vicarimisly 
pxpiuled  her  failure  to  pU-asc.  He  was  allainiwl,  witli- 
^  oat  trial,  for  treason,  and  speedily  cxecated. 
^B  On  tlic  t«ame  day  Henry  married  Catharine  Howard, 
^H  bvautiful  ^rl  solr?cted  by  the  Catholics  to  play  tlic 
^■Une  part  for  them  that  Anne  Bolo>-n  hud  playnl  for 
the  Lutherans,  and  -viho  did  so  moro  exactly  than  her 
backers  intendp<I.  Like  her  predecessor  who  was  be- 
headed for  ndaltery  on  February  13,  15+2.  On  July 
12,  154.'{,  Bluclwnrd  concluded  his  matrimonial  adven- 
rcH  by  taking  CathHrine  Parr,  a  lady  who,  like  Sieyes 
iter  the  Terror,  must  have  conKmlulatod  herself  on 
,cr  riirc  nhilKy  in  surviving. 

Att  a  Catholic  reaction  marked  the  last  eiglit  years  c*i)i 
of  nenr>''8  reipn,  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  say  a  few  """' 
ords  about  the  state  of  opinion  in  Kiiptaiid  ut  tliat 
me.  The  iK-liof  that  the  whole  people  took  their  ro- 
igion  with  sheepish  meekness  from  their  kin(C  is  too 
Smplc  and  too  dlNhoTiornble  to  the  naticniHl  ehanieter 
be  believed.  That  they  ai>pcarcil  to  do  tlus  is  really 
proof  lliat  parties  were  nearly  divided,  .lust  us  in 
odeni  times  great  issues  are  often  decided  iu  y^vn- 
iral  eleoHons  by  narrow  majorities,  no  in  the  sixtceiilh 
iMilury  publle  opinion  veered  now  this  way,  now  that, 
iu  part  guided  by  the  gtn-cnunent,  in  part  afTocting  it 
en  when  the  channels  by  which  it  did  so  are  not 
>b^'ious.  We  must  not  imagine  that  tlie  pcojile  took 
,  no  interest  in  the  course  of  ntTaira.  On  the  coutrnry 
^fttiD  burning  issnos  of  (he  day  were  discussed  in  public 
^Tinus*'  and  nmrketplnco  with  the  same  vivacity  with 
,wtiieh  politics  are  now  debated  in  the  New  10ii>;land 
nntry  atorc  "The  Word  of  Qod  was  disputed, 
ynicd,  sung  and  jangled  iu  every  alehouse  and  tav- 
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urn,"  eays  a  contemporary  state  paper.    In  private,    ' 
^avcr  men  argnod  with  tlio  liigb  spirit  rettoctcd  in 

Morc'H  dialoi^ucs.  ^M 

Four  parties  m«y  l«  plainly  <li8Comed.     First  an^^ 
most  uamurous  were  tlie  strict  Aiigliwuis,  »irthocl<»x  and^ 
royalist,  oomprining  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  crown^J 
loving,  pricHt-hatiiifr  and  yet,  in  iiilellectual  oiiitlers^ 
conservative  common  people.     Secondly,  there  wort 
tlio  pope's  followers,  still  strong  in  numlwrs  eapoclall] 
among  the  clergy  and  in  the  north.    Their  leadei 
were  among  the  mont  hifih-mimlt'd  of  the  nation,  but 
wens  al6<>  the  first  to  he  wmitlen  by  the  king's  wrath 
which,  as  his  sntcllitos  were  always  repeating  in  Latin 
proverb,  meant   death.    Such   men   were   More   and 
Fisher  and  the  London  Carthusians  executed  in  ir)35 
for  rcfnsiiig  tlie  oath  of  siiprenmcy.    Third,  tlicre 
were  the  Lnthcrnns,  an  active  and  intelligent  minority 
of  city  mcrclmnts  and  artisans,  led  by  men  of  cor 
spicuous  tnh^nts  and  generally  of  high  clniracter,  Hkij 
Covcrdalc,  Kidley,  and  Latimer.    With  those  leadoi 
were  a  few  opportunists  like  Crnnmcr  and  a  few  Ma- 
chiavellians like  Cromwell.    Lastly  there  was  a  verjj^ 
small  contingent  of  extremists,  Zwinglians  and  Ana^^ 
baptists,  all  classed  togellicr  as  blasphemers  and  as 
social  agitators.     Tlieir  cliief  notes  were  the  varict|^d 
of  their  opinions  and  Uie  unanimity  of  their  pcrseco'^ 
tion  by  all  other  parties.    Some  of  them  were  men  of 
intelligible  social  and  religious  tenets;  others   far- 
nishcd  the  "Innatic  fringe"  of  the  reform  movement. 
The  proclamation  banishing  them  from  England  on 
pain  of  death  merely  continued  the  previous  practic 
of  the  goverimient. 

The  fall  of  the  Cromwell  ministry,  if  it  may  bo 
termed  by  modern  analogj',  was  followed  by  a  govern 
ment  in  which  Hcury  acted  as  his  own  prime  minister. 
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He  had  made  good  his  boast  that  if  his  shirt  knew  his 
counsel  he  would  strip  it  off.'  Two  of  his  great  min- 
isters he  had  cast  down  for  being  too  Catholic,  one 
for  being  too  Protestant.  Having  procured  laws  en- 
abling him  to  burn  Romanists  as  traitors  and  Luther- 
ans as  heretics,  he  established  a  regime  of  pure  An- 
glicanism, the  only  genuine  Anglican  Catholicism,  how- 
ever much  it  may  have  been  imitated  in  after  centuries, 
that  ever  existed. 

Measures  were  at  once  taken  towards  suppressing  Anti- 
the  Protestants  and  their  Bible.  One  of  the  first  mar-  |^^ 
tyrs  was  Robert  Barnes,  a  personal  friend  of  Luther. 
Much  stir  was  created  by  the  buniiiig,  some  years  later, 
of  a  gentlewoman  named  Anne  Askewe  and  of  three 
men,  at  Smithfield.  The  revulsion  naturally  caused 
by  this  cruelty  prepared  the  people  for  the  Protestant 
rule  of  Edward.  The  Bible  was  also  attacked.  The 
translation  of  1539  was  examined  by  Convocation  in 
1540  and  criticized  for  not  agreeing  more  closely  with 
the  Latin.  In  1543  all  marginal  notes  were  obliterated 
and  the  lower  classes  forbidden  to  read  the  Bible  at  all. 

Henry's  reign  ended  as  it  began  with  war  on  France 
and  Scotland,  but  with  little  success.  The  government 
was  put  to  dire  straits  to  raise  money.  A  forced  loan 
of  10  per  cent,  on  property  was  exacted  in  1542  and 
repudiated  by  law  the  next  year.  An  income  tax  ris- 
ing from  four  pence  to  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  goods  and  from  eight  pence  to  three  shillings  on 
revenue  from  land,  was  imposed.  Crown  lands  were 
sold  or  mortgaged.  The  last  and  most  disastrous  ex- 
pedient was  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  the  old 
equivalent  of  the  modern  issue  of  irredeemable  paper. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  prices  rose  enormously. 

I  The  meUphor  caino  from  Eratinua,  De  Lingua.  1525,  Opera,  iv,  002, 
wbc^ra  tlu  word*  are  attributed  to  Caecilius  Metelliu. 
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§  2.  The  REFOBMAnoN  TJirDEn  Edwabd  VI.    1547-15E3 

The  real  tost  of  tho  popularity  of  Henry's  doable 
I  ,  revolution,  consfitntional  and  religious,  camo  when 

My28,lM7  Eiiglaud  was  IK)  loiifior  guided  by  hh  strong  person- 
ality, but  'vas  ruled  by  a  child  and  governed  by  a  weak 
and  shifting  regency.  It  is  significant  that,  whereas 
the  prerogative  of  tbe  crown  was  considerably  roloscd, 
UioQgh  fiulistantially  handed  on  to  Edward's  atrongar  , 
successors,  tho  Befonnation  proceeded  at  aocclerat^B 
pace.  ™ 

Ucnry  himself,  not  bo  much  to  insure  further  change 
as  to  safeguard  that  already  made,  appointed  Reform- 
ers as  his  son's  tutors  and  made  the  majority  of  tho 
Council  of  Regency  Protestant.  Tho  young  king's 
maternal  uncle,  Edward  Seymonr,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
was  chosen  by  the  council  as  Protector  and  created 
Duke  of  Somerset.  Mildness  was  the  characteristic 
of  his  rule.  He  ignored  Henry's  treason  and  her 
acts  even  before  they  had  been  repealed. 

Tho  first  general  election  was  held  with  little  gove 
ment  interference.  Parliament  may  be  assumed 
hare  expressed  the  will  of  the  nation  when  il  repealed 
Honry'8  treason  and  heresy  laws,  tho  ancient  act  De 
Baeretico  comburendo,  tho  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  and 
the  Statute  of  Proclamations. 

To  ascertain  exactly  what,  at  a  given  time,  is  the 
•'public  opinion"  of  a  political  group,  is  one  of  tho 
most  diflicult  tasks  of  the  historian.'  Even  nowadays 
it  is  oertnin  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  frequently 
not  reflected  either  in  the  acts  of  the  legisature  or  in 
tho  newspaper  press.  It  cannot  even  bo  said  that  tbe 
wishes  of  the  majority  are  always  public  opinion.  In 
expressing  the  voice  of  the  people  there  is  generally 
some  section  more  vocal,  more  powerful  on  account 

i8m  A.  L.  Lomlli    PahKe  OpMcn  ond  Poptitor  OffMntinml,  1914. 
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)f  wualth  or  intoTligonco,  and  more  deeply  in  canieRt 
han  any  other;  nntJ  this  minorily,  thnngli  somclimea 
rolalivoly  soiiill  one,  imposos  its  will  in  the  irnmo  of 
'the  people  and  identifies  Jtn  voice  vnih  the  voice  of 
l,J3od. 

^M   Therefore,  when  wo  read  the  testimony  of  oontom-  Pntmaai 
^Borarlen  that  the  majority  of  England  was  still  Oath-  HpiJ^ 
^Blte  hy  the  miihllc  of  the  sixleoritli  oentiin',  a  further 
HatmlyKis  of  popular  opinion  muHt  txi  nmdc  to  acoouilt 
for  the  apparently  sponianoous  nish  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   Some  of  these  rfllimatos  are  douhtlesH  exaggera- 
tions,  as  that  of  Paget  who  wrote  in  1540  tliat  eleven 
Inglishmen  oot  of  twelve  were  Catholics.    Bat  ooa- 
B^,  aa  we  must,  that  a  conaideralile  majority  was 
(tin  anti-Protoslnnt,  it  must  he  renifTnliered  that  this 
majority  includod  most  of  the  indilTcrcnt  and  lisllcsa 
nnd  almost  all  those  who  held  their  opinions  for  no 
better  reason  than  they  had  inherite<l  them  and  ro- 
fuBcd  the  trouble  of  thinking  ahout  them.    Nearly  the 
•olid  north  nnd  west,  the  country  districts  and  the  im> 
^keprcieutcd  and  mute  proletariat  of  the  cities,  counted 
Bis  Catliolio  Imt  hardly  counted  for  anything  else.    The 
BWmmcrciul  class  of  the  towns  and  the  intellectual  class, 
which,  though  relatively  small,  then  as  now  made  pub- 
lic opinion  as  measnre<l  by  all  onlinary  testa,  was  pre- 
dominnntly  nnd  onthusiasticnlly  Protestant. 

If  wo  analyse  the  expressed  wishes  of  lOiigland,  wo 
ahalt  dad  a  mixture  of  real  religious  faith  and  of 
worldly,  and  sometimes  discreditable,  motives.  A  new 
^^mrty  always  numbers  among  iU  constituency  not  only 
^Bhose  who  love  its  principles  but  those  who  hate  its 
opponeutM.  With  the  Protestants  'vcre.  a  host  of  nlliea 
varyiriK  froiri  those  who  detoHlcfl  Rome  to  those  who 
n-'pudiuted  all  religion.  Moreover  every  suoccsaful 
party  has  a  number  of  hangers-on  for  the  sake  of 
political   spoils,  and   some  who  follow  its   furtuaes 
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with   no  purpose  save   to   fish   in  trooblcO   vntcrd 
Bui  whfttevor  their  coiistitupncy  or  r»*Iutive  nombcnu 
the  Protestants  now  carried  all  before  them.    lu  tiid 
froo  ri'Iiginns  dcIwitT'  that  followed  the  death  of  Henry, 
tlie  presH  tocoiL-d  with  satires  and  pampliletg,  mostly 
Protestant    From  foreign  parts  floclced  alHeB,  while 
the  native  Mock  of  literary  ammunition  was  reinforcini 
by  (Jormtm  and  Bwiss  books.    In  the  roii^  of  Eilwani 
(here  were  three  new  translations  of  Luther's  books, 
five  of  Melanchthou's,  two  of  Zwingli's,  two  of  Oeoo- 
lampadius'fi,  three  of  Bulllngcr's  and  four  of  Calvin's. 
Many  ICnglish  religious  leaders  were  in  corre»pondenc^^ 
with  liulUuger,  ninny   with  Calvin,  and  some   wil^H 
Melanohthon.    Among  tiie  prominent  Kuropean  Prot- 
estants called  to  Enpland  during  this  reign  were  Unce; 
and  i'agias  of  Germany,  Peter  Martyr  and  Benia 
dino  Ocbino  of  Italy,  and  the  Polo  John  Ijtski. 

The  purification  of  the  churches  bef,'an  promptly. 
Images,  roods  and  stained  glass  windows  were  de- 
stroyed, while  the  buildings  were  whitewashed  on  the, 
inside,  properly  to  express  the  austerity  of  the  ne 
cult.    Kvidencc  shows  that  these  nets,  countenan 
by  the  govcrumcnt,  were  popular  in  the  towns  but  u< 
in  the  comitry  districts. 

Next  came  the  preparation  of  an  English  liturg; 
The  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  wns  the  work  o; 
Crnnmcr.    Many  things  in  it,  including  some  of  th 
roost  beautiful  portions,  were  translations  from  the 
Roman  Breviary ;  but  the  high  and  solemn  music  of  i 
language  must  be  creilited  to  the  genius  of  its  tran 
lator.    Jnst   as   the   Knglish   Bible   popntarizcil    thi 
Eeformation,  so  the  English  Prayer  Book  strength- 
en«l  and  broadened  the  hold  of  the  Anglican  churcl 
Doetrinnlly,  it  was  a  compromise  between  itumanis 
LulhenuuBm  and  Calvinism.    Its  use  was  enforced  b; 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  first  ond  mildest  of  Ik 
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statutes  that  bore  that  name.  Thoagh  it  might  be 
celebrated  in  Greek,  Latin  or  Hebrew  as  well  as  in 
English,  priests  using  any  other  service  were  pun- 
ished with  loss  of  benefices  and  imprisonment. 

At  this  time  there  must  have  been  an  unrecorded 
struggle  in  the  Council  of  Regency  between  the  two 
religious  parties,  followed  by  the  victory  of  the  inno-  End  oil 
vators.  The  pace  of  the  Reformation  was  at  once  in- 
creased ;  between  1550  and  1553  England  gave  up  moat 
of  what  was  left  of  distinctively  medieval  Catholicism. 
For  one  thing,  the  marriage  of  priests  was  now  legal- 
ized. That  public  opinion  was  hardly  prepared  for  ^'J'^*^ 
this  as  yet  is  shown  by  the  act  itself  in  which  celibacy  noa 
of  the  clergy  is  declared  to  be  the  better  condition,  and 
marriage  only  allowed  to  prevent  vice.  Tlie  people 
still  regarded  priests'  wives  much  as  concubines  and 
the  government  spoke  of  elergj''men  as  "sotted  with 
their  wives  and  children."  There  is  one  other  bit  of 
evidence,  of  a  most  singular  character,  showing  that 
this  and  subsequent  Acts  of  Uniformity  were  not  thor- 
oughly enforced.  The  test  of  orthodoxy  came  to  be 
taking  the  communion  occasionally  according  to  the 
Anglican  rite.  This  was  at  first  expected  of  every- 
one and  then  demanded  by  law ;  but  the  law  was  evaded 
by  permitting  a  conscientious  objector  to  hire  a  sub- 
stitute to  take  communion  for  him. 

In  1552  the  Prayer  Book  was  revised  in  a  Protestant 
sense.  Bucer  had  something  to  do  with  this  revision, 
and  so  did  John  Knox.  Little  was  now  left  of  the 
mass,  nothing  of  private  confession  or  anointing  the 
sick.  Further  steps  were  the  reform  of  the  Canon  Law 
and  the  publication  of  the  Forty-two  Articles  of  Re- 
ligion. These  were  dra^-n  up  by  Cranmcr  on  the  basis 
of  thirteen  articles  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
three  English  Bishops,  four  English  duetors,  and  two 
German  missionaries,  Boyneburg  and  llyconius,   in 
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yiay,  1538.    Cramner  boped  to  make  bis  fitatcmeot 
irenic;  and  in  fact  it  contained  some  Roman  and  Cal- 
vinistic  dements,  but  in  the  main  it  wrk  Lutheran. 
Justilication  by  faith  wns  assi^rtpd ;  only  two  sacra- 
nients    wore   retained.    TranMubnluuliation    wab    d( 
nounccd  uh  rcpuguaat  to  Scripture  and  private  nutasi 
as  "dangerous  impostures."    The  real  proscnoo 
maintained  in  a  Lutheran  sense:  the  bread  wns  Haic 
to  be  the  Body  of  CbriBt,  and  tlie  wine  the  Blood  of 
Christ,  but  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  man- 
ner.   It  wns  said  that  by  Christ's  onlinancc  the  sacra- 
ment is  not  rosorvcd,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  wo^^ 
shipped.  iH 

A  reform  of  the  clergy  was  also  undertaken,  and 
was  mncli  needed.  In  J551  Bishop  Hooper  found  in 
bis  diocese  of  311  clergymen,  171  c^mld  not  repeat  the 
Ten  Commandments,  ton  could  not  say  tbe  Lord's 
Prayer  in  English,  seven  could  not  tell  who  was  its 
author,  and  sL\ty-two  were  absentees,  ohioBy  bocai 
of  pinralities. 

The  notable  characteristic  of  the  Edwardian  Hefor- 
roation  was  its  mildness.  There  were  no  Cafholie 
martyrs.  It  is  true  that  heretics  coming  under  tlie 
category  of  blasphemers  or  deniers  of  Christianity 
could  still  bo  put  to  death  by  common  law,  nnd  two 
men  were  actually  executed  for  speculations  about 
divinity  of  Christ,  but  such  cases  were  wholly  excel 
tional. 

The  social  disorders  of  the  time,  coming  to  a  head^ 
seemed  to  threaten  England  ^vith  a  rising  of  tbe  lower 
classes  aimilar  to  the  Peasants'  War  of  1525  in  Oor- 
mauy.    The  cveuta  in  England  prove  that,  howcvo^f 
mnch  these  ebullitions  might  be  stimuliited  by  the  at^ 
mospbere  of  the  religions  change,  Uicy  were  not  th^ 
direct  result  of  the  new  gospel.    In  the  west  of  Enj 
land  and  in  Oxfordshire  the  lower  classes  rebcller 
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■DiJer  the  leadersliip  of  Catholic  pricHts;  in  tho  enst 

tbortnuiK.  known  ax  Kcrtl'N  nnx'llioii,  took  on  an  Ana< 

luptist  character.    The  real  eaases  of  discontonl  wcro 

iit  Mttio  in  both  casvs.    Th(>  growins:  wealth  of  the 

eommercial  claBsos  hncj  widened  the  k^P  bctwoen  rich 

udpoor.    The  inrlot^iirfs  continued  to  be  a  grievuncci 

bTlho  ejection  of  small  tenants  and  the  appropriation 

of  common  lands.     But  by  far  the  Kreniost  cause  of 

brdiihip  to  llie  poor  was  tho  debawomcnt  of  the  coiu- 

1^.    'Wheat,  barley,  oata  and  cattle  rose  in  price  to 

two  or  three  times  their  previous  cost,  while  wages, 

Jjnt  down  hy  law,  rose  only  11  per  cent.    Ko  wonder 

^Bst  tho  condition  of  the  laborer  had  become  impos- 

aiWe. 

Tho  demands  of  tho  oastem  risinjr,  centering  at  Nor- 

"Wich,  bordered  on  communism.     Tho  tirst  was  for  tho 

enfranchisement  of  all  bondsmen  for  the  reation  that 

Christ  had  made  all  men  free.    Inclosorcs  of  commons 

and  private  property  in  parae  and  fish  were  denounced 

awl   farther   agrarian    demands   were   voiced.    Tho 

rebels  committed  no  marder  and  little  sacrilege,  but 

vented  their  passions  by  slauKhtering  vast  numbers 

of  nhecp.    All  tho  peasant  risings  wore  suppressed  by 

the  government,  and  the  economic  forces  continoeil  to 

operate  afiainst  tho  wasteful  agricultunil  system  of 

the  timo  and  in  favor  of  wool-growing  and  manufae- 

Iflre. 

After  five  years  nnder  Protector  Somerset  there  fj^^^ 
^u  a  change  of  government  signalized,  as  usnal  mi-  j«Duaiyi 
''  ■  Henry  VIII,  by  the  execution  of  tlie  resigning  '^^2 

.i»!r.  Somerset  suffered  from  the  unpopularity 
(•f  the  new  religions  policy  in  some  quarters  and  from 
ibi  following  the  pcaaants'  rohellion  in  others.  As 
"■nal,  the  govermncnt  was  blamed  for  the  economic 
^itH  of  tho  timo  and  for  once,  in  having  debased  the 
"Oinage,  jnatly.    Moreover  tlie  Protector  had  been  in- 
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Tolvcd  by  iicheming  rivals  in  the  odinm  more  than  ill 
the  guilt  of  fratricide,  for  tJiis  least  bloody  of  all  Kng- 
lish  ministers  in  that  century,  had  Erxecntod  bis  brother, 
Thomas,  Baron  Seymour,  a  rush  and  arabitiuus  man 
rightly  suppoHod  to  be  plotting  his  ovm  advniicemenl 
by  a  royal  marriage. 

Among  tJte  leaders  of  the  Reformation  belonging  te 
the  class  of  more  adventurers,  John  Dudley,  Karl  of 
Warwnck,  was  the  ablest  and  the  worst.     As  the  Pro- 
tector held  qua«i-royal  powers,  he  could  only  be  de- 
posed by  using  the  person  of  the  young  king.    War- 
wick ingratiated  himself  with  Edward  and  brouglit 
the  child  of  thirteen  to  the  council.    Of  course  he  could 
only  speak  what  was  taught  him,  bat  the  name  of  ro^H 
ally  had  so  dread  a  prestige  that  none  dared  disob^^ 
him.    At  his  command  Warwick  was  created  l>uk»>  of 
BorthniB-   Northumberland,  and   his  oonfederate,   Henry  Grey 
"'"."i  „  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk.    A 
little  later  these  men,  agam  usmg  the  person  of 
king,  had  Somerset  tried  and  executed. 

The  conspirators  did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph. 
AVhilc  E<Iward  lived  and  was  a  minor  they  w»tp  safe, 
but  Kdward  was  a  consumptive  visibly  declining. 
They  had  no  hope  of  perpetuating  their  power  save  to 
alter  the  tiuccession,  and  this  they  tried  to  do.  An* 
other  Earl  of  Warwick  had  been  a  king-maker,  why 
not  the  present  onef  Henry  VHI's  will  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  in  case  of  Edward's  death  without  issue, 
(1)  Mary,  (2)  Elizabeth,  (3)  the  heirs  of  his  younger 
sister  Slary  who  had  married  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  Of  this  marriage  there  had  been  bom  two 
daughters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Frances,  married  He: 
Grey,  recently  created  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  issue 
tJiis  marriage  were  three  daughters,  and  the  eldest  of 
thcni.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  picked  by  the  two  dukes 
as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  was  married  to  Korthum- 
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bcrlaud'fl  son,  Guilford  Dudley.    The  jtouuk  king  was  ^^H 

now  appealed  to,  on  tlie  ground  of  his  religious  feeliug,  ^^H 

to  alter  tbo  succession  so  us  to  exclude  uot  only  liia  ^^H 

Ciitliolic  sister  Mary  but  liis  lukcwnrm  sister  Eliza-  ^^H 

k'th  in  favor  of  the  strongly  Protestant  Lady  Jane.  ^^H 

Though  his  lawyers  told  him  he  could  not  alter  tho  ^^H 

ision  to  the  crown,  ho  intimidated  them  into  draw-  ^^H 

a  "devise"  purporting  to  do  this.  ^^H 

S  3.  Thk  Cathouc  Reaction  Ukoee  Mabv.    1553-58       ^^H 

When  Edward  died  on  July  6,  1553,  Northumber-  ProcuSI^^ 
laud  had  taken  such  precautions  as  he  could  to  ensure  o„^jaj,_ 
the  success  of  his  project.    Ho  had  gathered  his  own  Juiyio. 
men  at  I^ondon  and  tried  to  secure  help  from  Kranco, 
whnce  king  would  have  boon  only  too  glad  to  involve 
Englnmi  in  dvil  w»r.    The  denth  of  the  king  wns  con- 
cealed for  four  days  while  preparations  were  being 
made,  and  then  Queen  Jane  was  proclaimed.    XIarj'*8 
challenge  arrived  the  next  day  nnd  sh(<  (Mnry)  at  onco 
began  rnising  an  army.    Had  her  person  been  secured 
the  plot  might  have  sncoccded,  but  she  avoided  the  set 
res.     Cliarles  V  wihIhmI  to  »u])port  her  for  religious 
sons,  but  feart'd  to  CNcito  patriotic  feeling  by  dis- 
patching an  army  and  therefore  confined  his  interven- 
tion to  diplomatic  representations  to  Northumherhmd. 

There  was  no  douht  as  to  the  choice  of  the  people. 
en  tlio  strongest  Protestants   hnted  civil   turmoil 
more  than  they  did  Catholicism,  nnd  the  people  as  a 
whole  felt  inMtinctively  that  if  the  crovv'n  was  put  up  as 
a  prize  for  umtcrujmlous  politicians  there  would  bo  no 
wul  of  strife.    All  therefore  flocked  to  Mary,  and  al- 
^Knst  without  a  atruggle  she  overcame  the  conspirnlors 
^iid  entcri'd  her  capital  amid  groat  rejoicing.    North- 
amlfrlaiid,  nftt-r  a  despk-tible  nnd  fruitless  recanta- 
tion, wag  cxMiited  nnd  so  were  his  son  and  his  son's 
«-ife,  Queen  Jane.  '.  Sympathy  was  felt  for  her  on  ac- 
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oonnt  of  hor  yonUi,  beauty  and  remarkable  talents, 
bat  none  for  her  badters. 

The  relief  with  which  the  settlement  iras  regordMl 
gave  the  new  qneen  rit  Icnst  the  good  will  of  the  uu< 
tiou  to  start  with.  This  she  gradually  lost.  ^jJust  ae 
Eliaabeth  instinctively  did  tlie  popular  thing,  so  Mary 
seemed  almost  by  fatality  to  choose  the  worst  ooutm 
possible.^  Her  forei^  policy,  in  the,  first  place,  was 
both  urf-English  and  unsucccssfol.  i  Almost  at  onec 
Charles  V  proposed  hi»  son  Philip  aa  Mary's  husband, 
and,  after  about  a  year  of  negotiation,  the  marriags 
look  place.  The  tremendous  unpopularity  of  (hia  step 
wits  due  not  so  much  to  hostility  to  Spain,  though  Spain 
was  bcginnini?  to  be  regarded  as  the  national  foe 
rather  than  France,  hut  to  the  fear  of  a  foreign  domi- 
nation. Kngland  bad  never  before  been  ruled  by  a 
queon,  if  we  except  the  disastrous  reign  of  Mathilda, 
and  it  was  naturnl  to  snppose  that  Mary's  husband 
should  have  tlie  prerogative  as  well  as  the  title  of  king. 
Id  vain  Philip  tried  to  disabu-se  the  English  of  the  idea 
that  he  was  asserting  any  independent  claims;  in  soom 
-way  the  people  felt  that ^hoy  were  being  annexed  IM 
Spain,  and  they  bated  it^  ^^ 

The  religioQfi  aim  of^e  marriage,  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism,  was  also  disliked.  Car- 
dinal Pole  frankly  avowed  this  purpose,  declaring  that 

as  CIiriRl.  Ix-inf;  hnr  ot  the  world,  was  sent  down  by  his 
FathtT  from  the  royul  throne,  to  bo  at  once  Spouse  and 
Son  of  llic  Virgin  Mary  and  to  be  made  the  Coaiforlw 
and  Saviour  of  mankind ;  !to,  in  like  manner,  the  KreatMl 
of  all  princM  upon  earth,  the  heir  of  his  father's  king- 
dom, departed  from  his  own  broad  and  happy  realms  tluit 
he,  too,  mit[lit  come  hilher  into  thi-s  land  of  trouble,  to  be 
the  spouse  and  son  of  this  virtnn  Mary  ...  to  aid  in  tfa< 
reconciliation  of  this  people  to  Christ  and  the  eht 

For  Mary  herself  the  marriage  was  most  imhappy. 
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»fl  n  bride  of  thirty-ciRht,  already  worn  nnd  n^od 
ef  and  care;  her  bridegroom  was  only  tweuty- 
■(>Ten.  She  adored  him,  but  ho  abnost  loathed  her  und 
n»do  her  miBerable  by  neglect  and  nnraithfulncss. 
Her  paseioDato  hopca  for  a  child  led  Iier  to  bolievo 
and  announce  that  Bhe  was  to  have  one,  and  her  dis- 
appoiotraent  was  correspondingly  bitter. 

lo  unpopular  wns  the  mnrriago  conpled  with  the 
n's  religions  policy,  that  it  led  to  a  rebellion  un- 
jder  Sir  Tbomafi  Wyatt.  Thoogh  suppressed,  it  was  a 
|daagcroua  aymptom,  specially  as  Marj'  failed  to  profit 
jby  the  warning.  Her  attempta  to  implicate  her  sister 
lEIizabeth  in  the  charge  of  treason  failed. 
:\  Had  Mary 's  foreign  policy  only  been  strong  it  might 
iave  conciliated  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  over  present 
jingo.  But  under  her  leadership  England  seemed  to 
decline  almost  to  its  nadir.  The  command  of  the  sea 
was  lostjind,  as  a  consequence  of  this  and  of  the  miU- 
jtary  genius  of  the  Iltike  of  Guise,  Calais,  held  for 
lover  two  centuries,  was  conquered  by  the  French. 
"With  the  SRbseqncnt  loss  of  Gnines  the  last  English 
Autpoflt  on  the  continent  was  reft  from  her. 
if'Notwithstanding  Mary's  saying  that  "Calais"  would 
Ke' found  in  her  heart  when  she  died,  by  far  her  deep- 
lest  interest  was  the  restoration  of  Catholicism../ To 
Assist  ber  in  this  task  she  had  Cardinal  Reginald  Pole, 
in  wbose  veins  flowed  the  royal  blood  of  England  and 
whom  tho  pope  appointed  as  legato  to  the  kingdom. 
'Though  Mary's  own  impulse  was  to  act  strongly,  sbo 
beoBibly  adopted  the  emperor's  advice  to  go  slowly 
nnd,  tut  far  as  possible,  iu  legal  fonn8.(  Within  a 
montb  of  her  succession  she  issued  a  proclamation 
istating  her  intention  to  remain  Catholic  and  her  hope 
that  bor  subjects  would  embrace  the  same  religion, 
but  at  the  nUDS  time  disclaiming  the  Intention  of 
foroliig  them  and  forbidding  strife  and  the  qbo  of 
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'•those  ncw-fomid  devilish  terraa  of  papist  or  hei 
or  such  likc'^ 

Elections  to  the  Rrst  Parliamont  were  free;  it  pas 
two  noteworthy  Acts  of  Repeal,  the  first  restoriuj; 
slaltts  quo  jit  llio  death  of  Henry  VIII,  the  second 
fitoriiig  the  statuy  quo  of  1529  on  the  eve  of  the  Refi 
malion  Parliamont.  This  second  act  abolished  oi 
ecn  statutes  of  Uenry  VTIT  and  one  of  Eldward 
but  it  refuse*!  to  restore  tlie  churcii  lands. -U^e  fi 
of  tlic  confiscated  ecclesiastical  projierty  was  one  of 
greatest  obstacles,  if  not  tfae  greatest,  in  the  path 
reconciliation  with  Rome,,.  The  pope  at  first  insisted 
upon  it,  and  Pole  was  deeply  grieved  at  being  obliged 
to  absolve  sinners  who  kept  the  fruits  of  their  siiia. 
/_But  the  English,  as  the  Spanish  Hnihuasndor  Kooard 
wrote,  "would  rather  get  themselves  massacred  titan 
let  go"  the  abbey  lands.  The  very  Statute  of  Repeal, 
therefore,  that  in  other  reHi>ec1s  met  Mar>'*s  demands 
carefully  guarded  the  titles  to  the  secularized  lands,^ 
making  all  suits  relating  to  them  triable  only  in  crown  / 
courts. 
/  The  second  point  on  which  Parliament,  truly  repre- 
Benting  a  large  section  of  public  opinion,  was  obstinate,^ 
was  in  the  refusal  to  recognize  the  papal  suprcmac}'. 
—4-  The  people  as  a  whole  cared  not  what  dogma  they  were 
supposed  to  believe,  but  they  for  the  most  part  cor- 
^.  dially  hated  the  pope.  ■  They  therefore  agreed  to  pass 
the  acts  of  repeal  only  on  condition  that  nothing  was 
said  about  the  royal  supremacy.  To  Mary's  insistence 
they  returned  a  blank  refusal  to  act  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  wait  "while  Parliament  deWted  articles  thai 
might  well  puzzle  a  general  council,"  as  a  contem- 
porary wrote. 

Lords  and  Commons  were  quite  willing  to  pass  acts 
to  strengthen  the  crown  and  then  to  leave  the 
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hUity  for  farther  fiction  to  it.    Thus  the  divorce  of 
Iluiiry  und  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  rcitoale<l  and  the   Rem«io( 
treason  laws  were  revived.    Going  oven  beyond  the  j^"**" 
limit  of  ITpiiry  VIII  it  was  made  troawon  to  "pray  or 
cIoKirc"  that  0ml   would  shorten   tlie  queen's  days. 
Worse  than  that,  rarliament  revived  the  heresy  laws. 

R8  a  strange  comment  on  the  natnre  of  legielalurea 
t  they  have  jui  often,  as  in  Ihis  ca*io,  protected  prop- 
erly iKittcr  than  life,  and  made  money  more  sacred 
tlian  conscience.  However,  it  was  not  Parliament  but 
Uh*  executive  that  carried  out  to  its  full  extent  the 
policy  of  persecution  and  religious  rencliou. 

The  country  soon  showed  its  opposition.  A  tem- 
porary disarray  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
disintegration  had  been  produced  in  the  Protestant 
j^u  by  the  rocjintntion  of  Northumberland.  Tho 
^^^Phtion  of  the  mass  was  accomplished  in  orderly 
manner  m  most  places.  The  English  formulas  iuid 
been  patient  of  a  Cntliulic  interpretation,  and  doubt- 
less many  persons  regarded  tho  change  from  one 
Ijlargy  to  tlie  otber  ao  a  matter  of  slight  importance. 
Moreover  the  majority  made  a  principle  of  conformity 
to  the  government,  bi-lieving  that  an  act  of  the  Uiw  re- 
Hfvi'd  the  conscience  of  tlio  individual  of  responsibil- 
But  oven  so,  there  was  a  large  minority  of  recns- 
^Is.  Of  8fi*K)  beneficed  clergy  in  England,  2(1(10  woro 
ijectod  for  refusal  to  comply,  A  very  hirge  number 
fled  to  the  Continent,  fonning  colonies  at  Frankfort-on- 
tbc-Main  and  at  Geneva  and  scattering  in  other  places. 
The  opinion  of  the  imperial  ambassador  Hcnard  that 
English  Protestants  depended  entirely  on  support 
from  abroad  was  (olorobly  true  for  this  reign,  for  their 
books  conlinned  to  bo  printinl  abroad,  and  a  few  fur- 
ther trunslations  from  foreign  reformers  were  made. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  these  mostly  treat  of  the  qucs- 
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tion,  then  so  ronoh  in  debate,  whether  Protestants 
might  innocently  attend  the  mass. 

Other  expressions  of  the  temper  of  the  people  were 
the  riots  in  London.  On  the  last  day  of  the  first  Par- 
liament a  dog  with  a  tonsured  cro\vD,  a  rope  ari)und 
its  neck  and  a  writing  signifying  that  priests  and  bish- 
ops should  be  hung,  was  thrown  tlirough  a  window  into 
the  qacen's  presence  chamber.  At  another  time  a  cat 
was  found  tonsured,  surpliced,  and  with  a  wafer  in 
its  month  in  derision  of  the  mass.  The  perpetrators 
of  these  outrages  could  not  bo  found. 

A  sterner,  though  passive,  resistance  to  the  govem- 
"     meiit  was  gloriously  evinced  when  stake  and  rack  be- 
^_  gan  to  do  their  work.  /^Mary  was  totally  unprepared 
_for  the  strength  of  Protestant  feeling  in  the  country. 
■^She  hoped  a  few  executions  would  strike  terror  tulo 
the  hearts  of  all  and  render  further  porsecutiou  on- 
nccessarj'.    Bat  from  the  exceution  of  the  first  martyr, 
John  Hogers,  it  was  plain  that  the  people  sympathizL-J 
with  the  victims  rather  than  feared  their  fate,  j  Kot 
oontent  with  warring  on  the  living,  Mary  even  broke 
the  sleep  of  tlie  dead.'    The  bodies  of  Bucer  aud  Fa- 
gius  were  dug  up  and  burned.    The  body  of  Peter 
Martyr's  wife  was  also  exhumed,  though,  as  no  evi- 
dence of  heresy  could  be  procured,  it  was  thrown  on  a 
dnngbiU  to  rot 

The  most  famous  victims  were  Latimer,  Bidlcy  and 
Cranmer.  The  first  two  were  burnt  alive  together, 
Latimer  at  the  .stake  comforting  his  friend  by  assuring 
him,  "This  day  we  shall  light  such  a  caudle,  by  God's 
grace,  in  England,  as  I  trust,  shall  never  be  put  out" 
A  special  procedure  was  reserved  for  Cranmer,  as 
primate.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get  him  to  recant 
He  at  first  signed  four  submissions  recognizing  the 

■  no  cftiKiD  Uw  (ortMil*  Ute  liurUI  at  h«fetlc«  la  MtMcntM 
STouDiI.  but  It  ii  Mid  that  Cterle*  V  reluMd  to  dig  «p  LaUter's  hoAj 
wbea  b«  took  Wlttanbtrg. 
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power  t)f  the  pope  as  and  if  restored  bv  Parlinmcot. 
He  tlieu  sig:ued  two  real  recantations,  and  finally  drew 
Dp  a  seventh  document,  reptidiutiug  his  rocraulations, 
ra-affirming  his  faith  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
MHoniineDts  and  denouncing  the  pope.  By  holdin);  his 
ni;ht  band  in  tlio  lire,  Then  he  was  burned  at  the  stake,  _ 

he  teutit^ed  his  bitter  rcpcntnuco  for  its  act  iu  signing  MsKiin, 
the  recantations. 

.  The  total  nnmbor  of  martyrs  in  Mary's  reign  fcU 
very  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  300.  The  lists  of  them 
are  precise  and  circamstantial.  T^he  geographieal  dis- 
tribntion  is  interesting,  furnit>hing,  as  it  dues,  the  only 
statistical  information  available  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tary  for  the  spread  of  Protestantism.  It  grapliically 
illnstrates  the  fact,  so  often  noticed  before,  that  the 
strongholds  of  the  new  opinions  were  the  comitiorcial 
toviia  of  the  south  and  east.  If  a  straight  line  be 
drawn  from  the  Wash  to  Portsmunth,  passing  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  London,  it  will  roughly  divide  the 
Protestant  from  the  Catholic  portions  of  England. 
Out  of  290  martyrdoms  known,  247  took  place  east  of 
tills  line,  that  is,  iu  the  city  of  Loudou  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Essex,  Hertford,  Kent,  Sussex,  Korfolk,  Suf- 
folk aud  Cambridge.  Thirteen  are  recorded  in  the 
Booth  center,  at  Winchester  and  Salisbury',  eleven  at 
the  western  ports  of  the  Severn,  Bristol  and  Glouces- 
ter. There  were  three  in  Wales,  all  on  the  coast  at 
St  David's;  one  iu  the  south-western  peiuasula  at 
EUeter,  a  few  in  the  midlands,  and  not  one  north  of 
Liiicolnsliire  aud  Cheshire. 

i  When  it  is  said  that  the  English  changed  their  re- 
ligion easily,  this  record  of  heroic  opposition  mast  be 
rcuiembercd  to  the  contrary.  Mary's  reign  became 
more  and  mure  hateful  to  her  people  until  at  last  it  is 
possible  that  only  Uic  prospect  of  its  speedy  termina- 
tion prevented  a  rebellion.    The  popular  epithet  of 
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"bloody"  rigliUy  distingQishos  her  place  id  the  esti- 
mate of  history.  It  is  tnie  that  her  persecution  sinks 
into  insigniticanco  compared  vith  the  holocauEtti  of 
victims  to  the  inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  Bol  th« 
English  people  naturally  judged  by  their  o*ti  history, 
and  in  all  of  that  Huch  a  reign  of  terror  was  unexam- 
pled. The  not«  of  Mary's  reign  is  aterilily  and  its 
achievement  was  to  create,  in  reaction  to  the  policy 
then  pursued,  a  ferocious  and  indclibto  hatred  of  Uom& 

5  3.  Thr  EuzABETiiAj*  Sbttlkmknt.    1558-88.    ^ 

However  numerous  and  thorny  were  tlie  problems 
pressed  for  solution  into  the  hands  of  the  maiden  of 
twenty-fivo  now  called  upon  to  rule  Kngland,  the  great- 
est of  all  questions,  that  of  religion,  almost  settled  it- 
self. It  is  extremely  hard  to  divest  ourselves  of  tl^^ 
wisdom  that  oomos  after  the  event  and  to  put  ourscl\'4^| 
in  the  position  of  the  men  of  that  time  and  estimate 
fairly  the  apparent  feasibility  of  various  alternatives. 
But  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  considerations  that 
seem  so  overwhelming  to  us  should  not  liave  forced 
themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  more  thougbtfol 
men  of  that  generation. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn 
was  predestined  by  heredity  and  breeding  to  oppose 
Rome,  yet  she  was  brought  up  in  the  Anglican  Catb- 
olieism  of  Henry  VIII.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  had 
translated  Margaret  of  Navarre's  Mirror  of  the  Sinful 
Soul,  a  work  expressing  the  spirit  of  devotion  joined 
with  liberalism  in  creed  and  outward  conformity  in 
%ult.  The  rapid  vicissitudes  of  faith  in  England  taught 
her  tolerance,  and  her  own  acute  intellect  and  prac- 
tical sense  inclined  her  to  indifTerencc.  She  did  uot 
8(Tui)Ie  to  givo  all  jwrties.  Catholic,  Lutheran  and  C 
vinist,  the  impression,  when  it  suited  her,  that  she  w; 
almost  in  agreement  with  each  of  them.    The  accusa" 
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tioa  that  she  was  "an  atheist  and  a  maintainer  of 
atheism"  meant  no  more  than  that  her  interests  wcro 
lecular.    She  onco  said  that  she  would  rather  hoar 
n  thouKiind  mnnses  than  ho  guilty  of  the  millions  of 
crimes  perpetrated  by  some  of  those  who  had  sup- 
pressed the  mass.    She  liked  candles,  omcifixes  and 
itual  jnst  as  she  inordinately  loved  personal  display, 
nd  politically  she  learned  very  early  to  fear  the  rc- 
ublicanism  of  Knox. 

The  coDson'atism  of  GlizHbeth's  policy  was  deter- 
mined also  by  the  con  si  deration  that,  though  Iho  more 
intelligent  and  progressive  classes  wore  Protestant, 
the  mass  of  the  people  still  cinrig  to  the  Roman  faith, 
'     and,  if  they  had  no  other  power,  had  at  least  the  vis 
ineriiae.    Accurate  figures  cannot  bo  obtained,  bnt  a 
number  of  indications  are  significant.    In  1559  Con- 
<     Tocalion  asserted  the  adherence  of  the  clergy  to  the  an- 
^■ient  fnith.     Maurice  Clenoch  estimiited  in  1561  that 
^Bie  majority  of  the  people  would  welcome  foreign  in- 
^Bin'ctition  in  favor  of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  old  faith. 
^Hicholas  Sanders,  a  contemi>orary  Catholic  apologist, 
^Baid  that  the  common  people  of  that  period  were  di- 
^Hded  into  three  claHites:  hu.shandmen,  shcpherdn  and 
mechanics.    The  first  two  classes  he  considered  en- 
tirely Catholic;  the  third  class,  he  said,  wcro  not 
tainted  with  schism  as  a  whole,  but  only  In  some  parts, 
those,  namely  of  sedentary  occupation  such  as  weavers, 
cobblers  and  some  lazy  "aulici,"  t.  e.  servants  and 
mble  retainers  of  the  great.    The  remote  parts  of 
e  kingdom,  he  addeil,  were  least  tainted  with  heresy 
and,  as  the  towns  were  few  and  small,  he  estimated  tlta,t 
ss  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  Protcs- 
nt.    Though  these  figures  are  a  tremendous  exaf^ 
ration  of  the  proportion  of  Catholics,  some  support 
>*  be  found  for  them  in  the  information  sent  to  tho 
uria  hi  1567  that  32  English  nobles  were  Catholic,  20 
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well  affected  to  the  Catholics  and  15  Protestants.  Only 
slif^htly  difTercnt  is  the  report  tient  in  1571  that  at  thut 
time  33  Knglish  p«cr8  were  Catholic,  lb  doubtful  and 
16  heretical.  Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  in  reliffious  ques- 
tions we  find  that  the  Hoaso  of  Lords  wonid  have  buon 
Catbohc  bat  for  the  bishops,  a  solid  phalanx  of  gov- 
emment  nominees. 

But  if  the  masses  were  Catholic,  the  strate^caliy 
sitaated  claKses  were  Reformed.  The  first  House  of 
Commons  of  Elizabeth  proved  by  its  acts  to  be  strongly 
Protestant.  The  assumption  generally  made  that  it 
was  packed  by  the  goveniment  ha.s  been  recently  ex- 
ploded. Careful  testing  shows  that  there  wan  hardly 
any  government  intorferoncc.  Of  the  390  members, 
168  had  sat  in  earlier  Parliaments  of  Mary,  and  thai 
was  just  the  nonnal  proportion  of  old  members,  ll 
must  be  remembered  that  the  )>arliamentary  francbisD 
approached  the  democratic  only  io  the  towns,  tho 
strongholds  of  Protestantism,  and  that  in  the  small 
boroughs  and  in  some  of  the  counties  the  election  was 
determined  by  just  that  middle  class  most  progressivt 
and  at  this  time  most  Protestant. 

Another  test  of  tho  temper  of  tho  country  is  the 
number  of  clergy  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy. 
Out  oF  a  total  number  of  about  nine  thousand  only 
about  two  hundred  lost  their  livings  as  recusants,  and 
most  of  these  were  Mary's  appointees. 

The  same  impression  of  Protestantism  is  given  by 
the  literature  of  the  time.  The  fifty-six  volumes  of 
Elizabetlian  divinity  published  by  the  Parker  Society 
testify  to  tho  number  of  Reformation  treaties,  tracts, 
hymns  and  letters  of  this  period.  During  the  firi=it 
thirty  years  of  Klixabeth  's  reign  there  were  fif  toen  new 
translations  of  Luther's  works,  not  counting  a  nnui- 
ber  of  reprints,  two  new  translations  from  Melancli- 
thon,  thirteen  from  Bullinger  and  thirty-four  f ntm 
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\*in.  Notwithstanding  thin  apparently  large  foreign 
inniicnco,  the  KrigliKti  KufDrniatlon  at  tluH  linm  rc- 
Mumcil  the  national  cliaracter  temporarily  lost  during 
Mjiry'tt  reign.  John  .lowers  Apoloffia  Ecdf;siae.  .-li*-  1562 
ilikanae  Iiiik  boon  callod  by  Creighton,  "the  flr«t  mo- 
tlioUical  slatemont  of  the  poBitiou  of  the  church  of 
Knglnnd  against  Uto  charcb  of  Kome,  and  the  ground- 
work of  all  subserjnont  controverny." 

Finally,  niofit  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  time,  and 
most  of  the  rising  young  men,  were  Protestants.  The 
English  eea-captains,  wolves  of  the  sea  as  they  were, 
found  it  advitijtble  to  disguise  themselves  in  the  slieep'H 
uluthingof  zcnl  ngainfit  the  idolater.  More  credilalilo 
to  the  cause  was  Ibe  adheronco  of  men  like  Sir  William 
Cecil,  later  li<ird  Burghley,  a  man  of  cool  judgment 
ond  (k'cent  convcrttiilion.  Coverdale,  still  active,  was 
made  a  hixhop.  John  Fuxe  pnblishcil,  nil  in  the  inter- 
ntfi  of  his  faith,  the  most  popular  and  celebrated  his- 
tory of  the  time.  Itoger  Aschnm,  Elizuheth's  tutor, 
Ktill  looked  to  Lutheran  Germany  as  "u  place  where 
Christ's  doctrine,  the  fear  of  God.  punishment  of  atn, 
and  disripline  of  honesty  were  lurid  in  siiecial  regard." 
Edmund  Spenser's  groat  allegory,  as  well  as  some  of 
bis  minor  poems,  were  largely  inspired  by  Anglican 
and  (!}:a1vlnistic  purposes. 

It  was  during  Eliznheth's  reign  that  tlio  R«maa  Con* 
Catholics  lost  the  niiijority  they  claimed  iu  1558  and 
bccumo  the  tiuy  minority  tliey  have  ever  since  re- 
nmined.  The  time  and  to  some  extent  the  process 
through  which  tiiis  ciime  to  pass  can  be  traced  with 
fnir  accuracy.  In  l.^t^J  the  policy  of  the  government, 
till  then  wavering,  heenme  more  decided,  indicating 
that  the  current  had  bogun  to  net  in  fnvor  of  Protos- 
tJintism.  The  failure  of  the  Northern  ristug  and  of 
thu  pajinl  bull  in  1569—70,  indicated  the  weakness  uf 
the  ancient  faith.    In  1573  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
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roligious  stntc  of  England  was  made  by  a  contemp 
rarj',  who  thought  that  of  the  three  clasBOs  into  which 
he  divided  the  population,  papiot,  Protestant  and  ath- 
eist (by  which  he  probably  meant,  indifferent)  the  firat 
was  smaller  than  cither  of  the  other  two.  Ten  yean 
later  (1580-85)  the  Jesuit  mission  in  England  claimed 
120,000  converts.  But  in  reality  these  adherents  were 
not  now  conv^rtK,  but  the  remnant  of  Romanism  re- 
maining  faithful.  If  we  assume,  as  a  distinguished 
historian  has  done,  that  this  number  included  nearly 
all  the  obstinately  devoted,  as  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  then  about  4,000,000,  the  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  was  only  about  3  per  conl.  of  the  total, 
at  which  percentage  it  remained  constant  during  the 
next  centurj*.  But  there  were  prolwbly  a  considerable 
number  of  timid  Roman  Catholics  not  daring  to  make 
themselves  known  to  the  Jesuit  miasiou.  But  even 
allowing  liberally  for  these,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by 
15^'5  the  monibcrs  of  that  ohurch  liad  sunk  to  a  vet^J 
small  minority.  ^M 

Those  who  see  in  the  convcraiftn  of  the  English  peo- 
ple the  result  merely  of  government  pressure  must 
explain  two  inconvenient  facta.  The  first  is  that  the 
Puritans,  who  were  more  strongly  jwrsccated  than  the  ; 
papists,  waxed  mightily  notwithstanding.  The  scconiH 
is  that,  during  the  period  when  the  conversion  of  th^ 
masses  tiwk  place,  there  were  no  martyrdoms  anii 
there  was  little  persecution.  The  cliange  was,  in  fact, 
but  the  inevitable  completion  and  consequence  of  the 
conversion  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  earlier.  With 
the  masses,  doubtless,  the  full  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  new  faiths  was  not  realised.  Attending  tlie 
same  clmrches  if  not  the  same  church,  using  a  liturgy 
which  some  hoped  would  obtain  papal  sanction,  and 
ignorant  of  the  changes  made  in  translation  from  the 
Latin  ritual,  the  uneducated  did  not  trouble  thcmaelves 
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nlmut  abstruse  qnoHfionn  of  dogrua  or  even  about  more 
obvious  matters  such  as  the  aupremacy  of  tlie  poiw  and 
tho  rnarriagu  of  the  clergy.  Moreover,  there  were 
Strong  pOBitive  forces  attracting  Ihem  to  the  Anglican 
jmmuiiion.  They  sonii  K-'ariiod  to  love  tho  English 
prayer-book,  and  the  Bible  became  bo  neccssai"y  that 
the  Ciitbolics  wore  obliged  to  prodacc  a  version  of  their 
own.  English  Insularity  and  patriotism  drew  them 
poworfnlly  to  the  bosom  of  their  own  peculiar  cora- 
luunion. 

Though  we  can  now  sec  that  the  forces  drawing 
Enpliind  lo  llie  Keformation  were  decisive,  the  policy 
of  Elizabeth  was  at  first  cautious.  The  old  sen-ioes 
went  on  until  Parliament  had  spoken.  As  with  Henry 
\^^,  HO  with  this  (laughter  of  his,  scmpnlous  legality 
of  form  marked  the  most  revolution  a  rj-  acts.  Eliza- 
beth hud  been  proclaimed  "Queen  of  England,  France 
and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c,"  this  "&c" 
iRificr  chosen  1o  stniul  in  place  of  the  old  title  "Supreme 
Hind  of  the  Church,"  thus  dodging  the  question  of  its 
u«ftumption  or  omission.  Parliament,  however,  very 
soon  passed  supremacy  and  uniformity  acts  to  supply 
the  needed  sanction.  The  former  rej>eided  Philip  and 
Mary's  Heresy  Act  and  Kepealing  Statute,  revived  ten 
acts  of  Henry  VIII  and  one  of  Edward  VI,  but  con- 
firmed the  repeal  of  six  acts  of  Henry  VUI.  Xext, 
Parliament  proceeded  to  eeizo  the  episcopal  lands.  Its 
Hpirit  wan  just  as  sccatar  as  that  of  Henry's  Parlia- 
nentfl,  only  Uiere  was  less  ecclesiastical  property  left 
to  grab. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  revised  by  intro- 
dacing  into  tho  recension  of  ir>.'i2  a  few  passages  from 
the  first  edition  of  1549,  previously  rejected  as  loo 
Catholic.  Three  of  the  Forty-two  xVrtieles  of  Koligion 
of  Edward  were  dropped,  thus  making  the  Thirty-nine 
Articlea  that  have  ever  since  been  the  autlioritative 
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statement  of  Anglican  dootrtne.    Thus  U  in  true  to 
some  exlent  that  tlie  Eltsabcthan  settloment  vas  a 
compromise.    It  tooli  special  heed  of  various  parties, 
and  tried  lo  avoid  offcnc«  to  Lutherans,  Zft'ing:1iait9, 
and  even  to  Roman  Catholics.    But  far  more  than  a 
compromise,  it  was  a  case  of  special  development.    As 
it  is  ufioally  compared  with  the   Eln.ttlish  Dissenting 
sects,  tho  church  of  Knglund  is  oflon  said  to  bo  the 
most  conservative  of  the  reformed  hodies.    Tt  is  often 
said  thai  it  is  Protestant  in  doctrine  and  Catliolio  in 
ritual  and    hierarchy.    But  compared  with  the  Lo 
theran  church  it  is  found  to  ho  if  anything  fnrth 
from  Rome.    In  fact  the  Anglicans  of  the  si.^teen 
and  seventeenth  centuries  abhorred  the  Lutherans 
"semi-papists." 
TbeChuKii      And  yet  tho  Anglican  church  was  like  the  Latheran 
«fEii«Unii    ijqi  Q^iy.  j„  jjg  conser\*atism  as  compared  with  Calvin- 
ism, but  in   its  political  aspects.     Both  became   tho 
strong  allies   of  the  throne;  both   had   not   only  a 
markedly  national  but  a  markedly  govemmentnl  qual- 
ity,   .lust  as  the  Refonnation  succeeded  in  England  by 
becoming  national  in  opposition  to  Spain,  and  remain- 
ing national  in  opposition  to  French  culture,  so  Uie 
Anglican  church  naturally  became  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  English  character.    Mmicrate,  decorous,  detci 
ing  extremes  of  speculation  and  enthnsia.<tm,  she  ca 
less  for  logic  than  for  practical  convenience, 

Closely  interwoven  with  tho  rcii^ous  settlcmool 
SuooMHOB  were  the  questions  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  and  of 
foreign  policy.  Elizabeth's  life  ivas  the  only  break- 
water that  stood  between  the  people  and  a  Catholic, 
if  not  a  disputed,  succession.  The  nearest  heir  was 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  a  granddaugliter  of  Mai^^ 
garet  Tudor,  FTenry  VTIPs  sister.  As  a  Catholic  noS 
a  Frenchwoman,  half  by  race  and  wholly  by  her  8r8t 
marriage  to  Francis  II,  she  would  have  been  most  dis* 
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AHteftal  to  the  mling  party  in  RnfrlaiKl.  EliznlH'th  was 
tberoforc  dosii-Kl  ittu]  finally  urgi-d  by  I'arlijuiieiit  lo 
many.  Her  rcfaea)  to  do  tliiu  ha«  been  attrlbutod  to 
8otnc  hidden  canfic,  as  her  love  for  Leicester  or  Iho 
knowledge  Uiat  she  was  incapable  of  bearing  n  child. 
But  thdugli  neither  of  these  bjTiothefteH  can  he  dla- 
prf)Vcd,  neither  is  neceHsan.-  lo  account  for  her  policy. 
It  is  trne  that  it  would  have  filrenylhened  her  position 
to  have  had  a  cliild  to  Bucceed  her;  but  it  would  have 
weakeueU  her  personal  sway  to  have  Imd  a  busband. 
8bo  wanted  to  rule  as  well  n»  to  reign.  Her  many 
miitorH  were  encouraged  just  sufTieiently  to  (latter  ber 
vanity  and  to  attain  her  dlplniimtio  endtt.  Firt^t,  her 
brother-in-law  Philip  sought  her  hand,  and  was 
promptly  rejected  as  a  Spanish  Catholic.  Thm,  there 
was  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  apparently  her 
favorite  in  spite  of  his  worthless  character,  but  his 
rank  was  not  high  enough.  Then,  there  were  princes 
i)f  Sweden  and  Denmark,  an  Archduke  of  Austria  and 
two  sons  of  Catharine  de'  M<'diei'H.  The  suit  of  one  of 
the  latter  began  when  Elizabeth  was  thirty-nine  years 
old  and  be  was  nineteen  and  continue<l  for  ten  years 
with  apparent  zest  on  l)oth  sides.  Parliament  put  nil 
the  pri'8«ure  it  could  upon  the  queen  to  make  her  flirta- 
ins  end  in  matrimony,  but  it  only  made  Elizabeth 
gry.  Twice  she  forliaile  discussion  of  tbo  matter, 
d,  though  she  afterwards  consented  to  hear  the  peti- 
loa,  ibe  waa  careful  not  to  call  another  Parliament 
or  five  years, 

VexatiouB  flnancial  difficulties  hud  been  left  to  Eliza- 
beth. Largely  owing  to  the  debasement  of  the  cur- 
rency royal  expemliture  had  risen  from  £56,000  per 
annum  at  the  end  of  lU-nry's  reign  to  £345,000  in  tbo 
liut  year  of  Marj-'a  reign.  The  government's  credit 
waa  iu  a  bod  way,  and  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
deranged.    By  the  wise  expedient  of  calling  in  the  do- 
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based  cuius  issued  since  1M3,  the  hardest  problem 
were  solved.  I 

Townrde  Kranco  and  Spain  Elizabeth's  policy  wJ 
oriG  well  dt-'scribcd  by  herself  as  "underhand  war, 
English  volunteers,  with  government  connivanoo,  but 
Domiually  on  tbeir  own  responsibility,  fought  in  tbo 
ranks  of  Hu^enots  and  Netherlandcrs.    Torrents  of 
money  poured  from  Ku^tish  churches  to  support  their 
fcUow-Protcslants  in  France  and  Holland.    Eaglisli 
Bailors  seized  Spanish  galleons  -,  if  successful  the  que 
secretly  shared  the  spoil;  but  if  they  were  caught  th 
might  be  hangetl  as  pirates  by  Philip  or  Alva.    This 
condition,  nnthlnkablo  now,  was  allowed  by  the  incboato 
state  of  international  law;  tlie  very  idea  of  neutrali 
was  foreign  to  the  time.    Stales  were  always  tryi 
to  harm  and  overreach  each  other  iu  secret  ways.    In 
Elizabethan  England  the  anti-papal  and  anti-Spanisb 
arilor  of  the  mariners  made  possible  this  bnccaiicerin^H 
without  government  support,  had  not  the  rich  prized 
themselves  been  enough  to  attract  the  adventurous. 
Doubtless  far  roorc  energy  went  Into  privateering  than    I 
into  legitimate  commerce. 

Peace  was  ofScially  made  with  Franco,  reoognizii 
tbe  surrender  of  Calais  at  first  for  a  limited  period 
years.     Though  peace  was  still  nominally  kept  witf; 
Spain  for  a  long  time,  the  shift  of  policy  from  one 
of  hostility  to  France  to  one  of  enmity  to  Spain  wa^ 
80on  mjinifest.    As  long,  however,  as  the  govemmei^| 
relied  chiefly  on  the  commercial  interests  of  the  capital^ 
and  other  large  towns,  and  as  long  as  Spain  controlled 
the  Netherlands,  open  war  was  nearly  impossible,  for 
it  would  have  been  extremely  unpopular  with  tlie  me^^M 
chants  of  both  I>ondon  and  the  Low  Countries.    I^^ 
times  of  crisis,  however,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  al^^ 
trade  with  Philip's  dominions.  ^M 

Elizabeth  'e  position  was  made  extremely  delicate  by^ 
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tho  fact  that  the  heiross  to  hor  throne  was  the  51cntoh 
Queen  Mnry  Stuart,  who,  since  15CS,  had  l*ecn  a  re- 
fiiffec  in  England  and  had  hoeix  k^pt  in  a  sort  of  hunor- 
,Llo  cnptivity.    Ou  account  of  her  rolijiion  nhv  hooamo 

0  center  of  the  hopes  and  of  the  actual  machinations 
of  all  Enslish  malcontents.  In  these  plots  she  partici- 
pati'd  »M  fnr  ttH  she  dared. 

Klixahi'th'B  crown  woald  liave  boon  jeoparded  had  the 
Catholic  powoFK,  or  any  one  of  them,  acted  promptly. 
That  they  did  not  do  so  is  proof,  partly  of  their  mutual 
jeulnneios,  party  of  the  excellence  of  Cecil'a  statesman- 
uliip.  Convinced  thouRh  ho  was  that  civil  peace  could 
only  be  aoourod  by  religious  unity,  for  five  years  ho 
played  a  hesitating  gome  in  order  to  hold  off  the  Cath- 
olics until  his  power  sbouUJ  bo  strong  enough  to  cruHli 
them,  ily  a  system  of  e.spionaKC,  by  permitting  only 
iiobloA  and  sailors  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  special 
licence,  by  welcoming  Dutch  Protestant  refugees,  he 
elundcBfinely  fostered  the  stn>n;;th  of  his  party.  Ilia 
sebemc  was  ao  far  succeaafui  lliut  Uie  pope  lieaitated 
more  than  eleven  years  before  issuing  the  bull  of  dep- 
rivation. For  tbis  Klizabeth  bad  also  to  thank  the 
Catholic  Tlapsburgs;  in  tlic  first  place  Pbilip  who  then 
hoiH>d  to  marry  her,  and  in  tbe  second  place  the  Em- 
peror KertUnaiid  who  said  that  if  Elizabeth  were  ex- 
ponminiilealed  the  German  Catholics  would  suffer  for 
it  and  that  there  were  many  Gennan  Protestant  priucoa 
who  deserved  the  ban  as  much  as  she  did. 

Matters  were  clarified  by  the  catling  of  the  Council  of 

ont.  Asked  to  send  an  embassy  to  this  council 
Elizabeth  refused  for  three  reasons:  (1)  because  sho 
had  not  been  consultcfl  about  calling  the  council:  (2) 
because  she  did  not  consider  it  free,  pious  aud  Cbris- 

n;  (3)  because  the  pope  sought  to  stir  up  sedition 

her  realms.    The  council  reiiliod  to  this  snub  by 

excommunicating  her,  but  it  is  a  eignificaut  sign  of  the 
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times  tliat  neither  tbey  nor  tho  popo  as  yet  dared  to 
asc  itiiiritual  vrcaponE'  to  depose  her,  as  the  pope  eo- 
dcavorfd  to  do  a  few  years  later. 

oii^Jowi.  Wbetlier  as  a  reply  to  this  measure  or  not,  Partu- 

mcnt  pat^siid  mure  stringeut  laws  against  Catholics. 
Cecir»  policy,  mhoritod  from  Thomas  Crorawoll,  to 
centralize  and  unify  the  state,  met  with  threefold  op- 
position; first  from  the  papists  who  dislik»'d  national- 
izing the  church,  second  from  the  holders  of  nn^dievnl 
francliises  who  objected  to  their  absorption  in  a  cen- 
tripetal ."lystem,  and  third  from  the  old  nobles  who  re- 
sented their  replacement  in  the  royal  council  by  up- 
starts. All  these  forces  produced  a  serious  crisis  to 
Uic  years  1569-70.  Tlio  north,  as  the  stronghold  of 
both  ft'udnlii^m  and  Catlinlici.sm,  li'<]  the  reaction.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  Englaud's  premier  peer,  plotted 
witli  tho  northern  earls  to  advance  Mary's  cause,  and 
thought  of  marrying  her  himself.  Pope  Pious  V 
ivarmly  praised  their  scheme  which  culminated  in  a 

1S61    ""'      reWllioii.     The  nobles  and  commons  alike  were  filled 
with  tho  spirit  of  crusaders,  bearinii;  banners  with  ttic 
cross  and  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.     At  tbe  same  time 
'  they  voiced  the  grievance  of  the  old-fashioned  fanner 

against  the  new-fangled  merchant.  Tbeir  banners  in- 
scribed "God  speed  the  plough"  bear  witnesa  to  tbe 
agrarian  element  common  to  ao  many  revolts.  Their 
demands  were  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  inter\'cn- 
tion  in  Scotland  to  pnt  Mary  back  on  her  throne,  and 
her  rocognitioii  as  heiress  of  Kiigland,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  foreign  refugees.  Had  they  been  able  to  socurp 
XIiir>''8  person  or  had  the  Scotch  joined  them,  it  is 
probable  that  they  would  have  seceded  from  the  south 
of  Knpland. 

lint  the  new  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  destined  to 
more  success  than  the  old  one.  Moray,  Regent 
Scotland,  forcibly  prevented  assistance  going  to 
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vIjcIs  ttom  Xorth  Britnin.    Eliziilietli  prrparwl  on 
oTcrwhehniiig  amiy,  but  it  was  not  needed.    Tlio  rcb- 
•li,  seeing  tho  hopelf^ssness  of  tlioir  cause,  dispersed 
and  wcro  purHOod  by  nn  exemplary  pnnisbmcnt,  no  less 
lian  cijrlit  hundred  being  executed.    Thrci*  years  later 
S'lrfolk  trod  the  traitor's  patb  to  the  BCJiiTolU.    Uis 
nth  Mcaled  tlio  ruin  of  tho  old  uobility  whoso  priv- 
tges  were  incompatible  with  the  new  r^irac.    In  tho 
nme  year  a  parliamontarj'  agitation  in  favor  of  the 
fsocation  of  Mary  witnessed  how  dead  were  medieval 
titles  to  respect. 

Too  lato  to  have  moch  effect.  Pius  V  issued  the  JI'^^'*'' 
bull  Ret/nans  in  cxcelsis,  declaring  that  whereas  the  ^um 
Roman  pontiff  has  power  over  all  nations  and  king- 
doms to  destroy  and  ruin  or  to  plant  and  build  up,  and 
vhcrcas  Elizabeth,  tho  slave  of  vice,  has  usurped  tho 
rli.'.:-  of  supreme  head  of  the  church,  has  sent  her  realm 
tfl  perditiou  and  has  celebrated  tho  impious  mysteries 
of  Calvin,  therefore  she  is  cut  off  from  the  body  of 
Oirisl  and  deprived  of  her  pretended  riRht  to  rule 
Kfijrtand,  while  all  her  subjects  are  absolved  from  (heir 
Dotlm  of  allegiance.    The  bull  also  reasserted  Kliza- 
bi.'tli's  illegitimacy,  and  echoed  the  comphiint  of  the 
I'Tttieni  earls  lliat  she  had  expelled  the  old  nobility 
from  her  council.    The  promulgation  of  the  bull,  with- 
out Uie  requisite  wanting  and  allowance  of  a  year  for 
'"opiriilatice,  was  contrary  to  the  canon  law. 

The  fulmination  was  sent  to  Alva  to  the  Netherlands 
*>-n(i  a  devotee  was  fonnd  to  carry  it  to  England. 

B»irthw!th  Elizjiboth  issued  a  masterly  prochmiation 
Duchsuting  that, 

her  iiiiiji'sty  would  liavc  all  her  loving  aiibjwta  lo  iindi^r- 
BtAiitl  Ihitl,  as  long  as  they  nIuiU  o|tetily  coiitiiiui-  in  tlii^ 
Dbwr\'urion  of  licr  Iowa,  find  fthall  not.  wilfully  nnd  nuuit- 
fttrtly  bn-ak  lltMn  by  open  •ctions,  Jicp  tnnJiiily'K  mcanii 
is  out  to  hnve  «uy  uf  thvrn  inolcKtod  by  uiy  lu^uisitiun  or 
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^^H  examination  of  tbeir  oonsciencas  in  catuea  of  religion,  but 
^^H        to  aowpt  and  entreat  them  as  her  good  and  obodient  nib- 

^^^  Bat  to  obviate  the  contamination  of  her  people  bf 
^  political  vitwfi  exprcH8<Hl  in  tlie  boll,  and  to  gaati 
li-papd  against  the  (Jaiiger  of  a  further  riHing  in  the  interest! 
of  Mary  Stuart,  the  Parliament  of  1571  passed  e«T- 
eral  nooossary  laws.  One  of  these  forbade  bringing 
_  the  bull  into  Knf^land ;  another  made  it  treaHonable  to 
H  declare  that  Klizabeth  was  not  or  ought  not  to  be 
I       queen  or  that  she  was  a  heretic,  usurp«r  or  schismatic 

■  The  first  sovontcen  years  of  Elizabeth's  roign  had 

■  been  blessedly  free  from  persecution.  The  increasms 
H  strain  between  England  and  the  papacy  waH  marked  by 
H  a  number  of  executions  of  RomaniKts.  A  recent  Cath- 
B  olio  estimate  is  that  the  total  number  of  this  faith  who 
H  suffered  under  Elizabeth  was  189,  of  whom  128  wer« 
I  prietitK,  58  laynnen  and  three  women ;  and  to  this  should 
H  be  adde<!  32  Kranciseans  who  died  in  prison  of  starva- 
I  tion.  The  contrast  of  221  victims  in  Elir^both's  forty- 
H  five  years  as  against  290  in  Mary's  five  years,  is  leu 

■  important  than  the  different  purpose  of  the  govern- 
H  ment.  Under  Mary  the  executions  were  for  heresy; 
I  under  Elizabeth  chiefly  for  treason.  It  is  true  that 
I  the  whole  age  acted  upon  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  maxim 
H  that  it  was  the  highest  wisdom  of  statesmanship  never 
I  to  separate  religion  from  politics.  Church  and  etato 
H  were  practically  one  and  the  same  body,  and  opinions 
H  repugnant  to  established  religion  naturally  resulted  in 
H  acts  inimical  to  the  civil  order.    But  the  broad  distino- 

■  tion  is  plain.  Cecil  put  men  to  doatli  not  because  he 
H  detested  (heir  dogma  but  because  he  feared  tlieir  poU- 
I  tics. 

Nothing  proves  more  clearly  the  purposes  of 
KngliHh  government  than  its  long  duel  with  the  Jesuit 
mission.    It  Is  unfair  to  say  tliat  the  primary  purpose 
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Carta  Wfl8  to  get  all  the  privUojfea  of  loyolty  for 
ub  Catholics  while  Mcretly  inciting  them  to  riB© 
aad  mardcr  their  sovereign.  Bat  the  very  fact  that 
thv  Jc8uitK  were  iiiHtnictcd  not  to  meddle  in  politics 
and  yet  were  unable  to  keep  clear  of  the  law,  proves 
how  inextricably  politics  and  religion  were  inter- 
twinotl.  Immediately  drawing  the  sospicion  of  Borgli- 
ley,  they  were  pnt  to  the  "bloody  qaestion"  and  illeg- 
ally tortured,  even  while  the  government  felt  called 
upon  to  explain  that  tliey  were  not  forced  to  the  rack 
to  answer  '*any  question  of  their  sopposed  conscience" 
but  only  a«  to  their  political  opinionH.  But  one  of 
these  opinions  wan  whether  Uie  pope  hud  the  right  to 
depose  the  qacon. 

The  history  of  these  years  is  one  more  example  of 
how  much  more  accar^ed  it  is  to  persecute  than  to  be 
persecuted.  The  JeHuits  sent  to  F.ngland  were  men  of 
the  noblest  character,  daring  and  enduring  all  with 
fortitude,  showing  charily  and  loving-kindness  even  to 
^eir  enemies.  But  the  character  of  their  enemies  cor- 
mpondingly  deteriorated.  That  sense  of  fair  play 
that  is  the  fliicst  B^nglisli  quality  disappeared  under  the 
stress  of  fanaticism.  Not  only  .losuita,  but  Catholic 
women  and  children  were  attacked;  one  boy  of  thir- 
teen was  racked  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  pcr- 
HCution  by  public  opinion  supplied  what  the  activity 
of  the  government  overlooked,  in  fact  it  was  the  gov- 
omment  that  was  the  moderating  factor.  The  act 
paused  in  1585  banishing  the  Jesuits  was  inteiidotl  to 
obviate  Htcrner  moatfures.  In  dealing  with  the  maaa 
vt  the  population  Burghley  ma<le  persecution  pay  ita 
way  by  resorting  to  fines  as  Uie  principal  punishment 
Dnrin^  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  no  less  than 
£6,000  per  annum  was  tbu.-;  collected. 

The  helplesH  nige  of  the  popo>t  against  "the  Jezebel 
of  the  north"  waxed  until  one  of  them,  Gregory  XHI, 
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sanctioucd  an  attempt  at  her  assassination.  In  1580 
there  appeared  at  tbe  court  of  Madrid  one  Huznpbref 
Ely,  later  a  secular  priest.  He  informed  the  papal 
nunciature  tliat  some  English  nobles,  mentioned  by 
name,  had  determined  to  murder  Eillizabetb  but  wished 
tile  pope's  o\vn  assurance  that,  in  case  thoy  lost  their 
lives  in  the  attempt,  they  should  not  have  fallen  into 
sin  by  the  deed.  After  giving  his  own  opinion  that  the 
ball  of  Pius  V  gtrve  all  men  the  right  to  take  arms 
against  the  queen  in  any  fashion,  the  noncio  wrote  to 
Kome.  From  the  papal  secretary,  speaking  in  the 
pope's  name,  he  received  the  following  reply: 

As  that  iniilty  woman  of  KiiRlitDd  nilcu  two  so 
rcilms  of  Chrisl^iidoiD,  is  the  cause  of  so  much  liamt 
ihn  Cftlholic  faith,  and  is  guilty  of  th«  Idsk  of  so  many 
luillion  sotil!),  tliprp  is  no  tloubt  that  any  one  who  puts 
her  out  of  tlic  world  with  the  proper  intention  of  Bening 
G*d  therehy,  not  only  commits  no  sin  but  evpn  wins 
merit,  especially  seeing  that  the  sentence  of  the  late 
Piu8  V  is  standing  against  her.  If.  thervforv,  thne 
English  nobles  have  really  decided  to  do  ho  fair  a  work, 
your  honor  may  assure  them  that  they  oommit  no  Kin. 
Also  wo  may  trust  in  Ood  that  they  will  eacap«  all  danger. 
As  to  your  own  irregularity  (caum-d  to  llic  nuncio  as  a 
priest  by  conspiracy  to  murder]  the  pope  sends  you  his 
holy  blessing.* 


A  eonspirncy  equally  unsnccossful  but  more  famons, 
because  discovered  at  the  time,  was  that  of  Anthony 
IJnbingtou.  Burghley's  excellent  secret  service  ap- 
prised the  government  not  only  oi  the  principals  but 
also  of  aid  and  support  given  to  them  by  Philip  11 
and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Parliament  petitioned  £■ 
the  execotion  of  Mary.  Though  there  was  no  do;  _ 
of  her  guilt,  Klizabeth  hesitated  to  give  the  dnngeroQS 
example  of  sending  n  crowned  head  to  the   block. 

t  A.  O.  Mcjrert     Bnglaiui  und  die  JtiilJM<»eh«  Einkt  tntltr  £1 
p.  ai. 
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With  habilual  uulircctiua  sbo  did  her  best   to  got 
Mary's  jailer,  Sir  Amj'as  Paalet,  to  put  her  to  dpnth 
■without  o  warruiiL    Kjiiliiig  in  this,  she  finally  flij,nio{l 
tlio  witrrftuL,  but  when  hur  council  actud  upon  it  in  M«frbv 
secret  hasto  Ictit  sbo  stioald  cbnngo  bor  mind,  she  Huw  If^j*^  . 
into  a  rnge  and,  tu  prove  her  innocence,  heavily  fined  is67 
and  impriaooed  one  uf  tbe  privy  oouucU  whom  ttho 
aelvctcd  as  scapegoat. 

The  war  with  Spain  is  sometimes  regarded  a«  the  WmwUi 
iiio\'itahlo  cons('(]ucuco  of  the  religiouw  opposition  of  ■* 
the  chief  Catholic  and  tlio  chief  Protoiitant  power. 
But  probably  the  war  would  never  have  gone  beyond 
Uie  Btago  of  privateering  and  plots  to  assassinittc  in 
which  it  reinHin<>d  inchoate  for  80  long,  bad  it  not  hecu 
for  the  Nethcrlandii.  The  comer-Ktone  of  Kuglish  pol- 
icy has  been  to  keep  friendly,  or  weak,  the  power  con- 
trolling the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scholdt.  The 
war  of  liberation  in  the  Netlicrlnndfi  bud  a  twofold 
effect;  in  the  tlrnt  pinoo  it  damaged  EnKlaiid's  best  eus- 
tomer,  and  secondly,  Spanish  "f rightfulness"  shocked 
the  Etiglish  conKcienc*?.  I''or  a  long  time  the  policy  of 
the  quueu  horiiclf  was  as  cynically  selfish  as  it  could 
pustiihly  be.  She  not  only  watched  complaooutly  the 
butclierir's  of  Alva,  but  ttlie  plotted  and  counterplotted, 
now  olToring  aid  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now  betray- 
ing his  cnui^e  in  a  way  timt  may  have  been  sport  to  her 
but  WHS  death  to  the  men  she  ptayc<l  with.  Her  aim, 
HH  fur  as  she  had  n  couHiiiitent  one,  woe  to  allow  Spain 
and  the  NetherlatidH  to  exhaust  each  other. 

Not  only  far  nobler  but,  a«  it  proved  in  the  end,  for 
wiser,  was  the  action  of  the  Puritan  party  that  poured 
money  and  n-oruits  into  the  cause  of  Uieir  oppressi-d 
feilow-t-'glviniwls.  Bat  an  equally  great  si-rvico  t« 
Bhm,  or  at  any  rate  a  greater  amount  of  dninnge  to 
Spain,  was  done  by  the  hardy  buccaneers,  Hawkins 
Wid  Drake,  who  preyed  upon  the  Spanish  treasure  gal- 
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leona  and  pillaged  the  Spauish  settlomcntB  in  tho  Kew 
World.  These  men  aud  their  fellows  not  only  cut  tho 
sinews  of  Spain's  power  but  likewise  built  the  fleet. 

The  eventual  naval  victory  of  England  was  preceded 
by  a  long  course  of  successful  diplomacy.  As  Uie  ag- 
gressor England  forced  the  hauglitioflt  power  in  Eu- 
rope to  endure  a  protracted  uerics  of  outrages.  Not 
only  woro  rebels  supported,  not  only  were  Spauish 
fleets  taken  forcibly  into  Englieh  harbors  and  there 
stripped  of  moneys  belonging  to  their  government,  but 
refugees  were  profocted  and  Spanish  citizens  put  to 
death  by  tho  English  queen.  Philip  and  Alva  could 
not  effectively  resent  and  hardly  dared  to  protest 
against  the  Iroatmcnt,  because  tliey  felt  themselves 
powerless.  As  so  oft«u,  the  island  kingdom  waa  pro- 
teclod  by  tho  ocean  and  by  the  proved  eoperiority  of 
her  seamen.  After  a  score  of  potty  lights  all  the  way 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  Spanish 
sailors  had  no  dcsiro  for  a  trial  of  strength  in  foi 

But  in  cverj'  respect  save  in  sea  power  Spain  f^ 
herself  immeasurably  superior  to  her  foe.    Her  weall 
her  dominions,  recently  augmented  by  the  ouucxatic 
of  Portugal,  were  enormous;  her  army  had  been  tried_ 
in  a  hundred  battles.    England's  force  was  doubtle 
tmderoKtimati-'d.     An    Italian   expert    stated    that  a^ 
army  of  lU.UOO  to  12,000  foot  and  2,000  horse  would 
sufficient  to  conquer  her.    Even  to  tho  last  it 
thougfat  that  an  invader  would  bo  welcomed  by  a  largd 
part  of  the  population,  for  English  refugees  never 
wearied  of  picturing  the  luitrod  of  the  people  for  tht 
qneeo. 

Bat  the  decision  was  long  postponed  for  two  rcasoi 
First,  Spaui  was  fully  employed  in  subduing  tlie  Not 
eriands.  Secondly,  tho  Catholic  powers  hopwi  for  the 
accession  of  Marj*.  But  after  the  assassination  of 
Orange  in  1584,  and  after  tho  execution  of  the  Queen 
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of  ScotB,  these  reasons  for  delay  no  longer  existed. 
Drnko  carried  the  naval  war  to  the  con«t«  of  Spain 

Kid  to  her  cohiniofl.    The  consequent  bankruptcy  of 
e  Bank  of  Seville  and  the  woandpd  national  pride 
oaght  homo  to  Spaniards  th(>  humiliation  of  their 
poftition.    AH  that  Philip  could  do  was  to  pray  for  help 
and  to  forbid  the  importation  of  English  wares.    In 
^Bply  Drake  fell  upon  the  harbor  of  Cadiz  and  de- 
Htroyed  twenty-four  or  more  warships  and  vast  mili- 
tnry  stores. 
So  at  last  iho  deoiflion  was  taken  to  crush  the  one 
^pwer  that  seemed  to  maintain  the  Reformation,  to  up- 
B^'^l  ^^^  Hnguenots  and  the  Dutch  patriolB  -and  to 
liarry  with  impunity  the  champions  of  Catholicism. 
Pope  Sixtus  V,  not  winhing  to  hazard  anything,  prom- 

tfd  a  subsidy  of  l,OOO,O()0  crowns  of  gold,  the  first 
If  payable  on  the  landing  of  the  Spanish  army,  tb« 
5ond  half  two  months  later.  Save  this,  Philip  had 
promiHc  of  help  from  any  Catholic  power. 
Tbu  huge  gcalo  of  his  proparations  was  only  equaled 
by  their  vast  lack  of  intelligence,  insuring  defuat  from 

te  firnt.  The  type  of  ship  adopted  was  Uio  old  galley, 
tondud  to  mm  and  grapple  the  enemy  but  totally  un- 
iltted  for  manoeuvring  in  the  Atlantic  gales.  The  130 
ipH  carried  2500  guns,  but  the  ortillerj-,  though  nu- 
;rouH,  was  Hmnll,  intended  ratlier  to  be  used  against 
enemy  crews  than  against  the  ships  thcmsolvea. 
10  ncooHKHry  geographical  information  for  the  in- 
ksion  of  iiriiain  in  the  year  ISSS  was  procured  from 
losar's  Di:  BcUo  Gollico.  The  admiral  in  chief,  the 
ikc  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  never  oven  commanded  a 
nhip  before  and  most  of  the  high  officers  were  equally 
innocent  of  professional  knowledge,  for  sailors  were 
dovpived  OS  inferior  to  soldiers.  Three-fourths  of  the 
orowH  were  soldiers,  all  but  nscless  in  naval  warfare  of 
the  now  type.    Blind  zeal  did  little  to  supply  the  lack 
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of  foresight,  tbongb  Philip  spent  hours  on  biA  knen 
before  tbe  boat  in  interceesion  for  Ibe  Kuccess  of  hla 
venture.  The  very  camos  of  the  ships,  though  qtitto 
in  accordance  with  Spanish  practice,  seena  sjinbolic  of 
the  holy  character  of  the  crusade:  Santa  Maria  rft! 
Gracia,  ffeustra  Seiiora  del  Rosario,  Son  Juan  Bap^ 
tista,  La  Concepcion. 

On  the  English  side  there  was  also  plenty  of  fai 
ical  fury,  but  it  -was  accompanied  by  practical  sem 
The  grandfathers  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  bad  nlready 
learned,  if  they  bad  not  yet  formnlatcd,  the  maxim, 
"Fear  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry."    Some  of  the 
ships  in  the  English  navy  had  religious  names,  bni 
many  were  called  hy  more  secular  appellations: 
Bull.  TJte  Tifier,  The  I)readnou{}hi,  The  Revenue. 
meet  the  foe  a  very  formidable  and  self-confident  fo 
of  about  forty-6ve  ships  of  the  best  sort  bad  gatlio 
from  the  well-tried  ranku  of  the  buccaneers.    It  is  trait 
that  patronage  did  some  damage  to  the  English  serv- 
ice, but  it  was  little  compared  to  that  of  Spain.     Lo 
Howard  of  ICffingbam  was  made  admiral  on  aooount 
his  title,  but  the  vice-admiral  was  Sir  Francis  D 
to  whom  the  chief  credit  of  the  action  must  fall. 

The  battle  in  the  Channel  was  fought  for  nine  day*. 
There  was  no  general  strategy  or  tactics ;  the  Kngli 
simply  sought  to  i«olHte  and  sink  a  ship  wherever  th' 
could.    Their  heavier  cannon  were  used  against  t! 
enemy,  and  fire-ships  were  sent  among  bis  vessels. 
Whea  six  Spanish  ships  had  foundered  in  the  Chauncl, 
the  fleet  turned  northward  to  the  coasts  of  Holland. 
Ihiring  thoir  flight  an  uncertain  number  wore  destroyed 
by  the  English,  and  a  few  more  fell  a  prey  to  the  Sea 
Beggars  of  Holland.     The  rest,  much  battcretl,  tunufll 
north  to  sail  around  Scotland.    In  the  stomis  ninete^fl 
ships  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  ScoUand  and  Ihl 
land;  of  thirty-fivo  ships  the  Spaniards  themselves 
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ooald  give  no  account.  For  two  months  Philip  wnfi  in 
snspcn&Q  Of)  to  the  fato  of  bis  ^cat  Armadn,  of  wliioh 
at  last  oiily  a  riddled  and  battonNl  remnant  rctumod 
to  borne  barbers. 

The  importance  of  the  victory  over  the  Armada,  like 
that  of  moat  dramatic  events,  baa  Ik'OD  overemtimutod. 
To  oo  a  temporaries,  at  Icaist  to  the  victors  and  their 
fricude  it  appeared  as  the  direct  judjfraent  of  God: 
"Klavit  Dens  ol  dissipati  sunt."  The  gorgeous  rliet- 
orio  of  Ranlce  -and  Fronde  has  painted  it  as  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  worl<l  history.  But  iu  reality  it 
mther  raurked  tlian  made  an  epoch.  Had  Philip's 
ships  won,  it  is  still  inconceivable  that  be  could  have 
imposed  bis  dominion  on  England  any  more  than  bo 
e<iuld  ttn  the  NctborlandM.  TOngland  was  ripening  and 
Bpiiiu  was  rotting  for  half  a  century  I>ofore  tlie  col- 
lision made  this  fact  plain  to  alt.  The  Armada  did  not 
end  the  war  nor  did  it  give  the  death  blow  to  Spanish 
power,  nnich  lens  to  Catholicism.  On  Iho  Continent  of 
Europe  things  went  on  almost  uucbunged. 

Uut  in  England  the  effect  was  oousiderablo.  The 
victor)-  stiniuiiilcd  national  pride;  it  strengtbonod  tbo 
Prutestiinls,  and  the  left  wing  of  that  party.  Thous^ 
tbo  Catholics  bad  shown  themselves  loyal  during  tlio 
crisis  tJioy  were  sabjeoled,  immodiatcly  thereafter,  to 
the  sevcrefit  persecution  tht-y  had  yet  felt.  This  was 
duo  jjartly  to  iiorvons  excitenit^nt  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, partly  to  tbu  advance  towards  power  of  the  J'uri- 
tanH,  always  the  war  party. 

Even  in  the  first  years  of  tlie  great  queen  there  bad  purii 
b«en  u  number  of  Calvinittts  who  looiced  askanoo  at  the 
Anglican  settlement  as  too  much  of  a  compromise  with 
Catholicism  and  Lutberanism.  Tbo  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
oli-s  pahsed  Convocation  by  a  single  vole  as  against  a  imj 
more  Calvinistic  confession.  Low-olmrclimcn  {as  they 
would  now  be  calkKl)  attacked  the  "Aaronio"  vost- 
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ments  of  the  Anglioau  priests,  and  prelacy  waa  d< 
tested  as  but  one  degree  removed  from  papacy. 

The  Puritans  were  not  dissenters  but  were  a  party 
in  the  Anglican  commnnion  thoroughly  believing  in  a 
national  cliurch,  but  wi»Iiing  to  moke  the  breach  villi 
Borne  as  wide  qr  posiiiblo.  They  found  fault  with  all 
that  had  been  retained  in  the  Prayer  Book  for  whidi 
there  was  no  direct  warrant  In  Scripture,  and  many  of 
them  began  to  uae,  in  secret  conventicles,  the  Genevao 
instead  of  the  EugUtih  liturgy.    Their  leader,  Thomas 

SS^'ieoa'"  Cartwright,  a  profeswr  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  until 
deprived  of  his  chair  by  the  government,  had  brougl 
back  from  Uie  Netherlands  ideals  of  a  presbyteri; 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity.    In  his  view  many  "Po; 
ish   Abuses"   remained  in   the  church   of   Engtani 
among  them  the  keeping  of  saints'  days,  kneeling 
communion,  "tlie  childisli  and  superstitious  toys*'  con- 
nected with  the  baptismal  ser^'ice,  the  wordK  tlu-n  u» 
in  the  marriage  service  by  the  man,  "with  my  body 
thee  worship"  by  which  the  husband  "made  an  i 
of  his  wife,"  the  use  of  such  titles  as  archbishop,  arch- 
deacon, lord  bishop. 

It  was  because  of  their  excessively  scrupulous 
Boicncc  in  these  matters,  that  the  name  "Puritan" 
given  to  tlie  Galvinist  by  his  enemy,  at  first  a  mocki 
designnlioit  analogous  to  "Catliarus"  in  the  Middle 
Ages.    But  the  tide  set  strongly  in  the  Puritan  direc- 
tion.   Time  and  again  the  Commons  tried  to  initiate    ' 
legitilntion  to  relieve  the  conscience;;  of  tlie  strictOBH 
party,  but  thoir  efforts  wore  blocked  by  the  crowfl^ 
From  this  time  forth  the  church  of  England  made  an 
alliance  Willi  the  throne  that  has  never  been  broken. 
As  Jewel  had  been  compelled,  at  the  beginning  of 

1S62  Elizabeth's   reign,   to   defend    the   Anglican    churo^ 

against  Rome,  so  Richard  Hooker,  in  his  famous  Ei 
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deaiasticol  Polity  was  now  forcod  to  dofcnd  it  from  the  iSM 
extreme  I'rotestonts.    Tn  the  very  year  in  which  this 
finely  tcmpcrod  work  wan  written,  a  Jcmit  reported 
t  tho  Puritans  were  the  strongcHl  body  in  the  kiiig- 

m  and  particularly  that  they  hud  the  most  officers 
and  gol(iier«  on  thcirside.  Tiic  coming  Commonwealth 
wan  already  casting  'tis  nhadow  on  the  age  of 'Shake- 
care. 

Ak  a  moral  and  rohgious  influence  Puritanisoi  was 
of  tlic  utmost  importance  in  moulding  the  English — 
and  American — character  and  it  was,  take  it  all  in  all, 
a  noble  thing.  If  it  lins  bo<'n  justly  blamed  for  a  cer- 
tain imrrowneas  in  itH  hostility,  or  iudiffereiice,  to  art 
and  refinement,  it  more  than  compensated  for  this  by 
the  nutral  earnestness  that  it  impressed  on  the  people, 
'a  bring  the  geniuK  of  tlie  Bible  inio  English  life  and 

eroluru,  to  impress  each  man  with  the  idea  of  living 
for  duly,  to  reduce  politics  and  tho  whole  life  of  the 
Btnte  to  ethical  standards,  are  undoubted  seiTices  of 
Puritanism.  Politically,  »t  favored  the  growth  of  self- 
reliance,  self-control  and  a  sense  of  personal  worth  that 
made  democracy  possible  and  necessary. 

To  tho  left  of  the  Puritans  wero  the  Independents 
or  BrowTjisla  as  they  were  called  from  their  leader 
Robert  IlroMTie,  the  advocate  of  Reformation  without 
Tarryiuff  for  Any.  lie  had  been  a  refugee  in  tho 
Netherlands,  where  he  may  have  come  under  Anabap- 
tist influence.  His  discipleti  differed  from  the  follow- 
of  Cartwrigbt  in  separating  themselves  from  the 

ite  church,  in  which  they  found  many  "filthy  tradi- 
lons  and  inventions  of  luon."     Begiiming  lo  organixo 
separate  congrcgationa  about  15G7,  they  were  said 
ry  Sir  Waller  Balcigh  to  have  a.H  many  as  20.()(X)  nd- 
lerentM  in  15:):{.     Though  heartily  diKlike<l  by  re-ao- 

iwricfl  niid  by  the  hcati  possidcnteg  in  both  church 
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aiui  state,  Uiey  wore,  novcrthelees,  the  party  of 
I'utDrc. 

§  5.  Ibeiand 

If  tho  Qiuoa  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  a  mar- 
Tiage. — after  a  courtship  of  the  primitive  type;  if  Ihp 
union  with  Scotland  lias  been  a  miceesHfiil  piirtiifirship 
— foUinviiig  a  Kmp;  period  of  cut-throat  cunipftitioD; 
tho  position  of  Irehind  has  bcou  tliat  of  a  CHplivo 
a  slave.    To  her  unwilliiiK  mind  the  EnKlish  do 
tion  haR  always  been  a  foreificn  one,  and  tliis  fact  maki 
more  diffcn'ncc  with  hor  than  whether  her  maalor 
been  oruol,  as  formerly,  or  kind,  as  of  late. 

The  saddest  period  in  all  Erin's  ead  life  was  that  of 
tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Tirhon  to  the 
oM  antagtmism  of  race  was  added  a  now  hatred  of 
creed  and  a  new  commoroinl  competition.  The  poli 
of  Henry  was  "to  reduce  that  realm  to  the  knowled, 
of  Oo<l  and  obedience  of  Us."  The  policy  of  EUzmIm' 
was  t«  pray  that  Ood  might  "call  them  to  tho  kuu 
edge  of  his  truth  and  to  a  civil  polity,"  and  to  assi 
the  Almighty  by  the  most  fiendish  means  to  accnmpll 
(hcse  ends.  The  government  of  the  island  was  a  ori 
and  yet  for  this  crime  some  considerations  must 
urged  in  extenuation.  England  then  regarded  tb» 
Irish  much  as  the  Americans  have  seeme*!  to  regard 
the  Indians,  as  savagett  to  be  killed  and  driven  off 
make  room  for  a  higher  civilization.  Bad  Engla 
been  able  to  apply  the  method  of  extermination 
would  doubtless  have  done  so  and  there  would  tlion 
no  Irish  question  today.  But  in  IMQ  it  wasTecognir^ed  { 
that  "to  entorpriso  the  whole  extirpation  and  total  dc-  . 
s'.niction  of  all  the  Irishmen  in  the  land  would  bej^l 
marvellous  sumptions  charge  and  great  difficnltj-."    ^^ 

Being  unable  to  acoompljsh  this  or  to  pot  Ireland  at 
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>ttoin  of  the  son,  where  Eliznbolh's  ministpr  WrIa- 
inirhiint  often  wisht^d  thai  it  witc,  the  EngliiUi  had  Iho 
nllonmtivfs  of  half  governing  or  wholly  abandoning^ 
their  neiKhtwrn.  The  littter  conrno  was  folt  to  bo  too 
ilanfiforous,  but  bad  U  boen  adopted,  Ireland  inifrbt  havr> 
I'Wilved  nil  ndcqante  jrovcmmont  and  prDspority  of  her 
own.  It  i»  true  that  nhfi  was  more  l>ad{ward  than  Rtiff- 
land,  but  yet  Hbe  bad  a  considcrablo  trade  and  eul- 
tare.  Certain  points,  like  Dublin  and  Waterford,  had  ''j^ 
much  ooninierco  with  the  Continent.  And  yel,  im 
to  the  nation  aa  a  whole,  the  re]K>rt  of  1515  prob- 
ably «p«ak8  true  in  saying:  "There  is  no  common 
folk  in  all  this  world  so  little  set  by,  so  greatly  dc- 
Kpiavd,  DO  feeble,  so  poor,  so  greatly  trodden  under 
foot,  as  tbo  king's  poor  oonunon  folk  of  Ireland." 
There  was  no  map  of  the  wbolo  of  Ireland;  tbo  nwids 
were  few  and  poor  and  the  vagncst  notions  prevailed 
uu  to  the  shape,  size  and  population  of  the  ooantry. 
The  most  civilized  inirt  was  the  English  I*ale  aronnd 
Dublin;  ihe  native  Irish  lived  "west  of  the  Barrow  and 
west  of  the  law,"  and  were  governed  by  inure  than 
sixty  native  chiefs.  Intcrtuarriage  of  oolonista  and 
nativoR  was  forbidden  by  law.  The  only  wiiy  the 
Tudor  goTcniiaeDl  kiicw  of  asserting  its  suxerainty 
over  these  wpts,  correctly  dosoribcd  as  "Uio  king's 
Irish  enemies,"  was  to  raid  them  at  intervals,  slaying, 
robbing  and  raping  as  they  went.  It  vas  after  ono  of 
tfaeso  raids  in  1580  that  the  poot  Spencer  wrote: 


Tbo  people  were  brougbt  to  such  wretcbedn(«s  that  Kny 
Vtrotig  bcsrt  would  liuvp  rued  the  sume.  Out  of  i>vrr>' 
corniT  (if  llif  wcMids  and  rK'IW  Ihry  cntnr,  crei'iiiiij;  forth 
upon  tfar'ir  hniids,  for  tlirir  ]vpi  would  net  iM'iir  tl)i*m. 
liifl^  look»)  like  nnatomirs  of  dealli;  they  spoke  like 
gboMs  orbing  out  of  their  gnvoN.  Ttiry  did  est  the  drnd 
carrions,  happy  where  they  cuuld  Had  them ;  yea  aud  uuo 
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another  soon  aft^r,  inasmuch  as  thv  vory  carcnsKs  tl 
Kpari'd  not  to  scrape  out  of  thoir  grnvcsi  and  if  tbi 
found  a  plot  of  wst^ivrcesca  or  shaiDrocka,  there  tbi 
thronged  aa  to  a  feast  for  a  time. 

The  Irish  chiefs  were  not  to  he  tamed  by  either  kiiii 
nem  or  forcw.    Flenry  and  Elizabeth  ticattered  till 
of  "earl"  and  "lord"  atnon^  the  O'a  and  Macs  of  h 
wosteni  ifilarul,  only  to  find  that  tlio  coronet  made  ud 
the  slightest  difference  in  cither  their  atTcctionH 
their  manners.    They  still  lived  as  marauding  chiefl 
surrounded  by  wild  kerns  and  galluwglasscs  Sghti 
encii  other  and  preying  on  their  own  poor  nuhjec 
"Let  a  thousand  of  my  people  die,"  remarked  one 
them,  Neil  Garv,  "T  pass  not  a  pin.  ...  I  will  pnni 
exact,  cut  and  hang  where  and  whenever  I  Uat."     llfl' 
they  been  able  to  make  common  ctiueo  they  mig^t  per- 
haps have  shaken  the  English  grasp  from  their  ni 
for  it  was  commonly  corrupt  and  feeble.    Sir  Hen 
Sidney  whs  the  strongest  and  best  govenior  sent  to  t 
island  during  the  century,  but  he  was  able  to  do  lit 
Though  the  others  could  be  bribed  and  though  one 
them,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  conspired  with  the  chiefs 
rebel,  and  though  at  the  very  end  of  Elizabeth's  rei 
a  capable  Spanish  army  landed  in  Ireland  to  help  the 
natives,  nothing  ever  enabled  them  to  turn  out  the 
hated  '*Sa.ssfnach." 

England  had  already  tried  to  solve  the  Iriah  problem 
by  colonization.    Leinstcr  had  long  been  a  ooutcr  of 
English  settlement,  and  in  1573  the  first  English  colony 
was  sent  to  Ulster.    But  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
bankrupts,  fugitives  from  Justice  und  others  "of  ^^ 
corrupt  a  disposition  as  England  rather  refuseth,"  ^^ 
did  not  help  matters  much  but  rather  "irrccuperably! 
domnified  the  stale."    The  Irish  Parliament  continuwl 
to  represent  only  the  English  of  the  Pale  and  of  a  few 
to^vIls  outside  of  it.    Though  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Pale  remained  nominally  Catholic,  the  Parliament  was 
so  servile  that  in  1541  it  destroyed  the  monasteries  and 
repudiated  the  pope,  shortly  after  which  the  king  took  R«i>»"' 
the  title  of  Head  of  the  Irish  Church.  Not  one  penny 
of  the  confiscated  wealth  went  to  endow  an  Irish  nni- 
versity  until  1591,  when  Trinity  College  was  founded 
in  the  interests  of  Protestantism.  Though  almost 
every  other  country  of  Europe  had  its  own  printing 
presses  before  1500,  Ireland  had  none  until  1551,  and 
then  the  press  was  used  so  exclusively  for  propaganda 
that  it  made  the  very  name  of  reading  hateful  to  the 
natives.  There  were,  however,  no  religions  massacres 
and  no  martyrs  of  either  cause.  The  persecuting  laws 
were  left  until  the  following  centnry. 

The  rise  of  the  traders  to  political  power  was  more  Comma 
ominous  than  the  inception  of  a  new  religion.  The 
country  was  drained  of  treasure  by  the  exaction  of 
enormous  ransoms  for  captured  chiefs.  The  Irish 
cloth-trade  and  sea-borne  commerce  were  suppressed. 
The  country  was  flooded  with  inferior  coin,  thus  put- 
ting its  merchants  at  a  vast  disadvantage.  Finally, 
there  was  little  left  that  the  Irish  were  able  to  import 
save  liquors,  and  those  "much  corrupted." 

With  every  plea  in  mitigation  of  judgment  that  can 
be  offered,  it  must  be  recognized  that  England's  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  proved  a  failure.  If  she  did  not 
make  the  Irish  savage  she  did  her  best  to  keep  them  so, 
and  then  punished  them  for  it.  By  exploiting  Erin's 
resources  she  impoverished  herself.  By  trying  to  im- 
pose Protestantism  she  made  Ireland  the  very  strong- 
hold of  papacy.  By  striving  to  destroy  the  septs  she 
created  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SCOTLAND 

Ono  of  the  most  important  elTcots  of  modern  meaos 
of  oRBy  commQnication  between  uU  parts  of  the  world 
has  been  to  obliterate  or  minimize  dietinctious  in  tui- 
tional  charnctor  and  in  degrees  of  civilization.  The 
manner  of  life  of  England  and  AuHtralia  diCFer  I«8» 
now  Uian  the  manner  of  life  of  Kn^land  and  Seotlan'l 
differed  in  the  wixteenth  century.  The  xreat  slroum  of 
cultarc  then  flowed  much  more  strongly  in  the  central 
than  in  the  outlying  parts  of  Western  Europe.  The 
Latin  nations,  Italy  and  Prance,  lay  nearest  tlio  heart 
of  civilization.  But  tiUKhtly  less  mlvanoed  in  calture 
and  in  the  amenities  of  life,  and  Eupcrior  in  somo  ro- 
Bpecta,  were  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  England 
ond  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Germany.  In 
partial  shadow  round  alxnit  lay  a  belt  of  lands: 
Spain,  Portugal,  Northern  Ocnnany,  Prussia,  Poland, 
TTuiigar}-,  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  and  Irehuid. 
coiimtd  Scotland,  indeed,  had  her  own  universities,  but  her 
host  scholars  were  often  found  at  Paris,  or  in  German 
or  Italian  academics.  Scotch  humanists  on  tlic  con- 
tincut,  the  Scotch  ^ard  of  the  French  king,  ami  Scotch 
monasteries,  such  as  those  at  Erfnrt  and  Wiirzburpr. 
raised  the  reputation  of  the  comitry  abroad  rather 
than  advanced  i\»  native  culture.  Printing  was  not 
intro<:luced  until  1507.  Brantome  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, like  Aeneas  Silvius  in  the  fifteenth,  remarked 
uncouUmesfl  of  the  northern  kingdom. 

Most  backward  of  all  was  Scotland's  political 
velopment.    Xo  king  arose  strong  enough  to  be  at  ui 
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ilip  tymnt  nml  the  snviour  of  his  conntry;  nndor  tho 
weak  rnle  of  a  sorieR  of  miiu>r9,  rcBPitts  itiid  waiiton 
women  n  feudiil  haronajje  with  a  luHh  (rrowih  of  iiitcs- 
tinfl  war  ami  crimp,  flourishetl  nuRhtily  in  curne  tho 
poor  ppoi'le.  When  Sir  Dnviil  Lyndsny  askeil,  Wliy 
are  the  Scots  so  poor!  he  gave  the  correct  answer: 

Wantinir  of  jmrtwi».  policy  ami  p^ace, 
Aro  ctium  of  Ihcir  uiilin|i|)iiiiriis,  alusl 

SttmcthiiifT  may  »lw>  ho  attributed  to  the  poverty  of 
the  soil  and  the  lack  of  important  oonunerce  or  tn- 
doK  tries. 

The  policy  of  any  small  nation  situated  in  danRorous  Be'"'"™ 
proximity  to  a  larger  one  is  almost  nocesimrily  deter-  ^jifit 
mined  by  this  fact.  In  order  to  assert  lior  independ- 
ence Scotland  wa8  forced  to  make  common  cause  with 
EnRland'a  enemies.  Guerrilla  warfare  was  endemic 
on  the  borders,  breaking  out,  in  each  generation,  into 
some  fiercer  crisifi.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
driven  to  seek  her  own  sjifety  in  the  anuoxation  of  her 
fimall  enemy,  or,  failing  that,  by  keeping  her  as  im- 
potent tin  possible.  True  to  the  maxims  of  the  im- 
moral potilicul  science  that  has  commonly  passed  for 

atcsuuinship,   the   Tudors   consistently    sought    by 

ery  fonn  of  deliberate  perfidy  to  foster  factions  in 
North  Britain,  to  purchase  traitors,  to  hiro  stnbbers, 
tn  KubHidize  rebels,  1o  breed  mischief,  and  to  waste  tho 
ooantry,  at  oppurtmie  intervals,  with  armies  and  fleets. 
Simply  to  protect  the  independence  that  England  de- 
nietl  and  attacked,  Scotch  rulers  K-came  fast  altieti  of 
Franco,  to  be  cowited  on,  in  every  war  between  tho 
gri'ut  powers,  to  stir  up  trouble  in  Kngland's  rear. 

On  neither  side  was  the  policy  one  of  sheer  batn»d. 

N'ortli  and  Houth  the  purpiwe  increaned  tliroughout  the 

century  to  unite  the  two  countries  and  thu^  put  an  i.-nd 

.to  tho  pcrumuat  and  noxloofi  war,    U  tho  uarl^  Tudors 
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were  roislakcn  in  thinking  tlicy  could  assert  a  rojJ 
rainty  by  force  of  arms,  they  alf<o  must  be  crpiiitcd  with 
laying  the  foundations  of  tlic  future  dynastic  anion. 
Margaret  Tudor,  Henry  Vlll's  sister,  was  married  to 
Jamos  IV  of  Scotland.  Somerset  hoped  to  effect  the 
union  more  directly  by  the  marriage  of  Edward  VI 
and  Mary  (Jueen  of  Scots.  That  a  party  of  enlight- 
ened statesmen  in  England  uhould  constantly  bt-ep  the 
union  in  mind,  is  less  remarkable  under  the  circum- 
stances than  that  there  should  have  been  built  up  ■ 
CDnsidernbtc  biHly  of  Seotclimen  aiming  at  the  «UQC 
goal.  Kotwitbstandiiig  the  vitality  of  patriotism  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  smalt  nations  usually  refuse 
to  merge  their  own  identity  in  a  larger  whole,  very 
strong  motives  called  forth  the  e.Tistenec  of  an  English 
party.  One  favorable  condition  was  the  feudal  diit- 
orgaiiization  of  society.  Faction  was  so  common  and 
80  bitter  that  it  was  able  to  call  in  the  national  enemy 
without  utterly  discrediting  itself.  A  second  element 
was  jealousy  of  l^'rance.  For  a  time,  wilb  the  t'rencli 
marriages  of  James  V  with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  Marj'  Queen  of  Scots  with 
Francis  II,  there  seemed  more  danger  that  the  little 
kingdom  should  become  au  appanage  of  Franwj  than 
a  Batettite  of  her  southern  neighbor.  The  licentious- 
noss  of  Trencli  officers  and  French  soldiers  on  Sooteb 
soil  made  their  nation  lca»t  loved  when  it  was  most 
seen.  But  the  great  influence  overcoming  national  sen- 
timent was  religion.  The  Reformation  that  brought 
not  peB«>  but  a  sword  to  so  much  of  Europe  in  this 
case  united  instead  of  divided  the  nations. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  national  character  rov' 
itself  in  the  natiori.-d  religion.     Thi.t  is  true  to  so; 
extent,  hut  it  is  stiU  more  importuiit  to  say  that  a 
tion's  history  reveals   itself  in  its  forms  of   faith. 
From  religious  statistics  of  the  present  day  one  oould 
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dedaco  vith  considerable  aocoracy  mach  of  the  bistoiy 
of  any  people. 

Tbc  contrafl  l>ctwocTi  tho  clmrclioB  of  England  nnd 
Kent  land  i.s  thi;  more  rcniarkahle  wlioii  it  is  considered 
tlial  Ihii  North  of  England  was  the  stronghold  of 
Catholicism,  nnd  that  the  Lowland  Scot,  next  door  to 
the  counlicH  of  the  Northern  KarlH  who  rone  againKt 
Klixatn-'th,  flew  to  the  opponitc  extreme  and  embraced 
Protestontisni  in  its  most  pronouucerl  form.  To  say 
tliat  Calvinism,  uncompromising  and  baro  of  adorn- 
ment, apppali'<l  partimilarly  to  the  dour,  drj-,  rational- 
intic  Scot,  in  at  best  but  a  half  truth  and  at  worst  a 
befrging  of  ttic  question.  The  rcasonn  why  England 
bocame  Anglican  and  Scotland  Presbytermn  are  found 
imuiL'diftlL'Iy  not  In  the  diversity  of  national  cliaraeter 
bill  in  tile  circtinmtaneeH  of  their  respective  politit-rt  and 
hiHtory./EnKland  cast  loonc  from  Rome  at  a  time 
whi-n  the  conKervativc  influence  of  Lutber  was  pre- 
dominant; Scotland  was  ewcpt  into  the  current  of  rev- 
olution under  the  fiercer  star  of  (?alvin.  The  English 
Reformation  wag  started  by  the  crown  and  supported 
by  the  new  nnblesee  of  commerce.  The  Scolcli  revulu- 
li«n  was  umrko<lly  baronial  in  tone.  It  begun  with  the 
liumanisla,  continued  and  flourished  in  the  junior 
branclu-R  of  great  families,  among  the  burgeBHcs  of  the 
towns  nnd  among  the  more  vigortius  of  the  clergy,  both 
ri'gular  and  secular.  The  crown  was  consistently 
aguiust  the  new  movement,  but  the  Scottish  motinrcli 
wax  too  weak  to  impose  his  will,  or  even  to  have  a  will 
of  bis  own.  Ki-ilher  .lames  V  nor  his  daughter  could 
affovd  to  break  with  Kome  and  with  France.  James 
V,  enpeeially,  was  thrown  into  thi>  arms  of  his  clergy 
by  the  hi>stilily  of  his  nobles.  Moreover,  after  the 
death  of  many  nobles  at  the  l>ullle  of  Flodden,  the 
clerg>-  booumc,  for  a  time,  tbo  strongest  estate  in  Uiu 
kingiloni. 
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Like  Lhc  other  estates  tlio  clergy  wore  still  in  the 
MUMlo  A^cs  when  the  Ueformatioii  came  ou  them  like 
a  thief  in  the  night.  In  no  country  was  tho  corniplitto 
greater.  The  hishops  and  priests  took  ooucubinos  aud 
ate  and  drank  and  were  drunken  and  bnffeted  their  Fel- 
low men.  They  exacted  their  fees  to  the  last  farthii 
an  especially  odious  one  being  the  chkim  of  the  pric 
to  the  be»t  cow  on  the  death  of  u  parishioner.  As 
consequence  the  parsons  and  monks  were  hated  bv 
laity. 

Humanism  shed  a  few  bright  beams  on  the  hypei 
borean  regions  of  Dundee  and  Qlasgow.  Some  Knm- 
mians,  like  Hector  Boccc,  prepared  others  for  the  Huf- 
omiation  without  joining  it  themselves;  some,  like 
George  Buchauan,  threw  genius  and  teaming  into 
scales  of  the  new  faith.  The  unlearned,  too,  we 
touched  with  reforming  zeal.  LoUardy  sowed  a  fa 
seeds  of  heresy.  About  1520  Wyclif's  vorsiou  of  tSJ 
New  Testament  was  turned  into  Sects  by  one  Joh 
Ncsbit,  but  it  remained  in  manuscript. 

In  tho  days  before  newspapers  tidings  were  carrit 
from  plaee  to  place  by  wandering  merchants  and  itiner- 
ant scholars.  Far  more  tlian  today  propaganda  was 
dependent  ou  personal  intercourse.  One  of  tho  first 
preachers  of  I.utheranism  in  Scotland  was  a  French- 
man named  La  Tour,  who  was  martyred  on  his  return 
to  his  own  country.  The  noble  Patrick  Uamllton  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Mar- 
burg, and  possibly  to  Wittenberg.  Filled,  as  his  Cat 
olio  countrj'man,  Rishop  John  T^eslie  put  it,  "wit 
venom  very  poisonable  and  deadly  .  .  .  soaked  out  of 
Luther  and  other  archherctics,"  ho  returned  to  fhid 
the  mart>T's  crown  in  his  native  land,  *'The  reek 
Patrick  Hamilton"  infected  all  upon  whom  it  Ws 
Other  young  men  visited  Gennauy.  Some,  like  Alex- 
ander Alesius  and  John  MaoAlpine,  found  positions  in 
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foreign  nnivcrsitles.  Othcre  visit«(]  Wittenberg  for  a 
dhort  time  to  carry  theuco  the  new  gos|>eL  A  Scotch 
Diivid  '  npiwars  st  Wittenberg  in  January  1528.  An- 
er  Scot,  "honorably  bom  and  well  seen  in  echolas- 
thoology,  exiled  from  his  land  on  ncoount  of  the 
Word,"  made  Lnther's  aoqaaintoncc  in  May,  1529. 
Another  of  tho  Reformer's  visitors  was  James  Wcd- 
derbuni  whose  brother,  John,  translated  soino  of  the 
German's  hymns,  and  published  them  as  "Ane  com- 
pondions  Booke  of  Godly  and  spiritual  Songs." 

While  men  like  these  were  bringing  tidings  of  tho 
new  faith  back  to  Iheir  oountr\-men,  others  were  busy 
importing  and  distributing  Lutheran  books.  The  Par- 
liament prohibited  all  works  of  "the  heretic  Luther  and 
his  disciples,"  but  it  could  not  enforce  this  taw.  The 
English  agent  u(  Antw4'rp  reported  to  Wolsey  tliat 
New  Testaments  and  other  English  works  were  bought 
by  Scottish  m<'rch»nts  and  sent  to  Kdinhurgh  and  St. 

ndrews.    Th«>  popularity  and  intluenoe  of  Tyndale'g 

,d  Coverdale's  Biblo  is  proved  by  the  rapid  onglicist- 
iug,  from  this  date  onward,  of  the  Scots  dialect.  The 
circuhiiion  of  the  Scriptures  in  KnpliKli  is  further 
proved  by  the  repetilion  of  the  injunctions  ugiiinst 
osing  them.  But  the  first  Bible  printed  in  Scotlund 
vos  that  of  Alexander  Arbutlinot  in  1579,  based  on  tho 
Geneva  Bible  in  1.'>6L 

Another  indieutiou  of  the  growth  of  Luthernnisro  is 
the  request  of  King  James  V  to  Consistory  for  per- 
mission to  tax  his  clergy  one-third  of  their  revenues 
i»  order  to  ruise  an  iirmy  against  the  swarm  of  ht« 
Lotheran  subjects.  As  these  Protestants  met  in  pri- 
Vttlu  hoUKus,  rarliameut  passed  u  law,  "That  none  hold 
nor  let  be  holdvn  in  iUn'ir  houses  nor  other  ways,  oon- 
gri'gntious  or  conventicles  in  uommunc  or  dispute  of 

■  Ch«U  ki  bava  two  Daiid  northwtek  ar  DbvU  Lyvitrnfl  Sw 
I.Mlhvr'l  k«4Un  bmI  Dwli-Marjl  of  \alwit€l  BUtfr»fiy. 
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the  Holy  Scripture,  without  tbcv  be  theologiaue  ap- 
proved by  famous  uuivei-sities." 
As  the  new  party  grew  the  battle  wap  joined.    At 
PampUet*    least  twclvo  martyrs  poriHbed  in  the  years  ISnSMO. 
The  field  was  taken  on  t-ithor  side  by  an  army  of  pain- 
phleta,   ballads  and   broadsidca,  of   wliich   tlio   best 
known,  perhaps,  is  David  Lyndaay'g  Ant  Satire  of  ti^M 
thrie  tiftfatis.    Tn  this  the  clergj'  are  mercilessly  (^P 
tacked  for  preed  and  wantonness.    The  Plew  Testa- 
ment  is  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  charncters  in- 
troduced into  the  poem,  but  a  pardoner  compbiinH  that 
his  credit  has  been  entirely  dc8troye<l  by  it  imd  wishes 
the  devil  may  take  him  who  made  that  book.    He  far- 
ther wishes  tliat  "Martin  Luther,  that  false  loou,  BIb 
Bullin-jer  and  Melanchtbon"  had  been  rnnotherod 
thvir  chrisom-clotiis  and  that  St,  Paul  had  never 
bom. 


Mary 
Siuan. 
bani  Dec. 
8,1542 


Cardbil 
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When  JomeB  V  died,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  infar 
daughter  of  ebc  days  old,  that  Mary  whose  betiutj 
crimes  and  tragic  end  lisred  the  attention  of  her 
temporaries   and  of   posterity  alike.    For  the   firs 
three  years  of  her  reign  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  kingdom  was  David  Beaton,  Cardinal  Archbinhop^ 
of  St.  Andrews.    His  {KtUcy.  of  course,  vns  to 
tain  the  Catholic  rcligioi],  and  thiij  implied  the  defer 
of  Scotch  indepcndcuce  against  Kugland.    TTenry 
with  characteristic  lack  of  scruple,  plotted  to  kidnap 
the  infant  queen  and  either  to  kidnap  or  to  asttaK^inu 
the  cardinal    Failing  iu  both,  ho  sent  an  army  noi 
with  orders  to  put  man,  woman  and  child  to  the  sword_ 
wherever  resistance  wbh  nmde.    lOdinburgh  castle 
mained  untaken,  but  Holyrowl  was  burned  and  OiT 
conntr>'  dcvastat<'d  as  far  as  Sterling. 

Defeated  by  England,  Beaton  van  destined  to  per- 
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isfa  in  conflict  with  his  other  enemy,  Protestantism. 
During  this  time  of  transition  from  Lntheranism  to 
Calvinism,  the  demands  of  the  Scotch  reformera  would 
have  been  more  moderate  than  they  later  became. 
They  wonld  donbtlees  have  been  content  with  a  free 
Bible,  free  preaching  and  the  sequestration  of  the 
goods  of  the  religious  orders.  Under  George  Wishart, 
who  translated  the  First  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Kirk  }^" 
began  to  assume  its  Calvinistic  garb  and  to  take  the 
aspect  of  a  party  with  a  definite  political  program. 
The  place  of  newspapers,  both  as  parveyors  of  infor- 
mation and  as  organs  of  public  opinion,  was  taken  by 
the  sermons  of  the  ministers,  most  of  them  political 
and  all  of  them  controversial.  Of  this  party  Beaton 
was  the  scourge.  He  himself  believed  that  in  1545  he< 
resy  was  almost  extinct,  and  doubtless  his  belief  was 
confirmed  when  he  was  able  to  put  Wishart  to  death.  1545 
In  revenge  for  this  a  few  fanatics  murdered  him.  M»y29 

In  the  consummation  of  the  religious  revolution  JohnKc 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  one  factor  was 
the  personality  of  John  Knox.  A  bom  partisan,  a  man 
of  one  idea  who  could  see  no  evil  on  his  own  side  and 
no  good  on  the  other,  as  a  good  fighter  and  a  good 
hater  he  has  had  few  equals.  His  supreme  devotion 
to  the  canse  he  embraced  made  him  creduloas  of  evil 
in  his  foes,  and  capable  of  using  deceit  and  of  applaud- 
ing political  murder.  Of  his  first  preaching  against 
Romanism  it  was  said,  "Other  have  sned  [snipped] 
the  branches,  but  this  man  strikes  at  the  root,"  and 
well  nigh  the  latest  judgment  passed  upon  him,  that 
of  Lord  Acton,  is  that  he  differed  from  ail  other  Prot- 
estant founders  in  his  desire  that  the  Catholics  should 
be  exterminated,  cither  by  the  state  or  by  the  self- 
help  of  all  Christian  men,  Ilis  not  to  speak  the  words 
of  love  and  mercy  from  the  gospel,  but  to  curse  and 
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thunder  against  "tliosc  dumb  dofpt,  the  poisoned  a 
pctitilfiil  puijiytii"  in  ilxc  styl«  of  the  Old  Testarae; 
prophet  or  i)ijulniii:it.    Bat  while  tlio  harshucss  of 
character  has  repelled  maoy,  his  fundamental  cousi 
ency  and  his  courage  have  won  mlmirattoD.    As 
great  preacher,  "or  he  had  done  with  his  sermon  be 
was  so  active  and  vigorous  that  he  was  like  to  ding 
the  pulpit  in  hiads  aud  fly  out  of  it."    Hia  style  i- 
direct,  vigorous,  plain,  full  of  pungent  wit  and  biti 
sarcasm. 

Even  the  year  of  his  birth  is  in  dispute.    The  t 
ditional  date  is  1505;  Imt  it  has  been  shown  with  mud 
reason  t!int  the  more  likely  dale  is  1513  or  1514.     Tliat 
he  had  a  university  education  and  that  he  was  or- 
dained priest  is  all  that  is  known  of  liim  until  about 
1540.     During  the  last  months  of  Wishart's  life  Ivno^ 
was  his  constant  attendant.    His  own  preaching  on^^ 
tinued  the  work  of  the  mart>*r  until  June,  1547,  whwn 
St.  Andrews  was  captnred  by  the  French  floot  and 
Knox  was  made  a  galley  slave  for  nineteen  months. 
Under  the  lash  and,  what  grieved  him  even  more,  cou- 
stantly  plied  with  suggestions  that  he  should  "commit 
idolatry"  in  praying  to  the  image  of  Mary,  his  heart 
grew  bitter  against  the  French  and  their  religion. 

Beleasod,  either  through  the  influence  of  the  Bng-    I 
lish  government,  or  by  an  exclxange  of  prisoners,  Knil^H 
spent  the  next  five  years  in  England.    After  fiUiilim 
positions  as  preacher  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle, 
was  appointed  royal  chaplain  and  was  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester,  which  he  declined  because 
foresaw  the  troubles  under  Marj'.    As  tlie  pioneer 
Puritanism  in  England  he  used  his  iufhioncc  to  make 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  more  Protestant, 
long  after  Mary's  accession  Knox  fled  to  the 
tinent,  spending  a  few  years  at  Frankfort  and  Oenovi 
He  was  much  impressed  by  "that  notable  servant 
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Ood,  Jolin  Calvin"  whouo  syxtom  be  adopted  with  I 

political  modiJicatioQs  of  his  own.  I 

In  the  meantime  things  were  not  going  well  in  Scot-  I 

land.     Tho  wiantrj'  hat'  snffcrod  snatliiT  sevoro  defeat  Sepiwnfc 

nt  the  hands  of  the  Enpli-sh  in  the  bnUIe  of  Piiikic.  '***'**' 

The  government  waH  largely  in  tho  bands  of  the  Queen  I 

Dowager,  Mar>-  of  Lorraine,  who  naturally  favored  I 

Franco,  and  who  married  ber  daoghler,  the  Queen  of  1 

Scotri,  to  tb<>  Paniibin  Francin,  both  of  tbcm  being  Aprll2a 

fifteen  years  old.    By  treaty  she  conveyed  Scotland  •**    I 

to  the  king  of  France,  acting  on  the  good  old  theory  I 

thai  her  people  were  a  cbuttel.    Though  tlio  pact,  with  I 

its  treason  to  the  people,  was  secret,  its  pun'ort  was  I 

gnewicd  hy  all.    Whereas  the  acccRaion  of  Francis  II  I 

raorneiitnrily   bound    Scotland   closer  to    France,   bis  I 

deiitb  in  the  foUmving  year  again  cut  her  loose,  and  al-  ^J 

lowed  her  to  go  ber  own  way.  ^H 

iVll  tho  while  the  Refonne<l  party  bad  been  slowly  1 

growing   in    strength.     Somerset    took   care   to    send  I 

plenty   of   English   BihlcK  acroFis   the   Cheviot    Hill,  I 

rightly  iteeing  in  them  the  best  emiAKnries  of  tbc  Kng-  I 

lisb  interest.    The  Scotch  were  drawn  towards  Eng-  I 

Innd  by  the  mildness  of  her  govcntmcnt  as  niucb  as  I 

tboy  were  alienated  from  Franco  by  tlie  ferocity  of  I 

hers.    In  Scotland  the  Engliiib  party,  when  it  had  the  I 

chance,  made  no  Catholic  martyrs,  but  the  French  party  1 

oontiiiUHl  |o  ]>ut  heretics  to  death.     Tbc  oxecutiou  of  uss    I 

the  aged  Walter  Milne,  the  hist  of  Uie  victims  of  tbo  I 

tholic  perseculioti,  excited  especial  reseiitincut.  I 

Knox  now  returned  to  his  own  country  for  a  short  ic^  " 

viait.  He  there  preached  pasfiionately  against  tho  Animt, 
mass  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Uio  Regent  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  begging  her  to  fuv()r  the  gosiwl.  This  eho 
treated  n»  u  joke,  and,  after  Knox  had  departed,  she 
sentenced  him  to  death  and  burnt  bim  in  effigy.  From 
Geneva  he  continued  to  be  the  chief  adviser  of  tho 
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Protestant  party,  whose  leaders  drew  np  a  "Common 
Ban<l,"  usually  known  as  tlie  First  Scottidli  Coveuntit. 
The  sifj^crn,  including  a  large  number  of  noblos  smi 
gc'iitlcmoa  headed  by  the  earls  of  Arg>-Io,  Olencairu 
and  Morton,  promised  to  apply  their  whole  powir, 
stibstanco  and  lives  to  maintain,  set  forward  and  eetab- 
liflh  "the  niOKt  blcHsed  Word  of  Qod  aud  his  cougro- 
gation."  Under  the  protection  of  this  bond,  reformi-d 
churches  were  set  up  openly.  The  Lords  of  the  Cod- 
gregation,  as  they  were  called,  demanded  that  penal 
Ktututcs  against  heretics  be  abrogated  and  "that  it 
be  lawful  to  us  to  use  ourselves  in  matters  of  religion 
and  conscience  as  we  mast  answer  to  God."  This 
Hcheme  of  toleration  was  too  advanced  for  tho  time. 

Ah  the  assistance  of  Knox  was  felt  to  be  desirable, 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  urgently  requfsled  liis 
return.  Before  doing  so  he  published  his  "Appella- 
tioii"  to  tlie  nobles,  estates  and  commonalty  aguiust 
tho  sentence  of  death  recently  passed  on  him.  When 
he  did  arrive  in  Kdinbnrgh,  his  preaching  waH  like  a 
match  set  to  kindling  wood.  Wherever  he  went  burnt 
forth  the  flumo  of  iconoclosm.  Images  were  broken 
and  monasteries  stormed  not,  as  he  himself  wrote,  by 
gentlemen  or  by  "earnest  professors  of  ChrUt,"  but 
by  "the  rascal  multitude."  In  reckoning  the  fot 
of  revolution,  the  joy  of  the  mob  in  looting  must 
be  forgotten.  From  Perth  Knox  wrote:  "The  plat 
of  idolatr>'  were  made  e<iunl  with  the  ground;  all  mc 
unieiita  of  idolatiy  that  could  be  apprehended, 
sumcd  with  fire;  aud  priests  commanded,  under  pa! 
of  death,  to  desist  from  their  blasphemous  mass." 
Similar  outbursts  occurred  at  St.  Andrews,  and  when 
Knox  returned  to  Edinburgh],  civil  war  seeme<l  im- 
minent. Pamphlets  of  the  lime,  like  The  Hff/i/ara^ 
Warning,  distinctly  made  the  threat  of  social  rcvot 
tion. 
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Bat  an  a  mnttcr  of  fact  Ibe  change  camo  as  the  most  ^J 

bloD(Uc88  iu  ICarope.    The  KcformorH,  popular  with  the  ^H 

middle  and  with  part  of  tho  tipper  claescs,  noodcd  only  ^^M 

to  win  English  tmpport  to  makL>  thoms^lvca  porfcctly  ^^M 

aeoarv.    The  diiTicully  in  this  course  lay   in  Queen  ^H 

SlizjihetU's  natural  ditilike  of  Knox  on  account  of  his  ^H 

First  Blast  of  t)te  TiitmjMit  a<iainst  the  Monstrous  ^H 

Regiment    of    Women.    In    this    war-whoop,    aimed  ^H 

againiit  the  Mnrj-s  of  England  and  Scotland,  Knox  bad  ^H 

argued  that  "to  pmmote  u  womaa  to  hear  role,  saper-  ^H 

iority,  dominion  or  empire  above  any  realm  in  rcpug-  ^H 

nant  to  nature,  contrary  to  Ood,  and,  finally,  it  le  tho  ^H 

sobvefHion  of  good  order  mid  of  all  enuHy  and  jastice."  ^H 

The  QOthor  felt  not  a  tittle  embarrassment  when  a  ^H 

Protestant  woman  ascended  the  throne  of  England  ^H 

and  bencoded  her  belp.     Ihit  to  save  his  soul  he  "that  ^H 

sever  fenrtil  nor  flattered  any  fletih*'  could  not  adroit  ^^M 

that  he  was  in  tho  wrong,  nor  tjikc  back  aught  thtit  ho  ^H 

had  said.    Ifc  ECems  to  have  acted  on  Barr>'  Lyn-  ^^M 

don'ii  nmxim  Uint  "a  gcntlenmn  lights  but  never  apol-  ^H 
ogizM."    When  ho  wrote  Elizabeth,  all  ho  would  »ny  J"iy 20.    I 

was  that  he  was  not  her  enemy  and  bad  never  ofTendod  m 

her  or  hi-r  realm  miiliciously  or  of  purpose.     lie  sea-  I 

soned  this  attempt  at  reooncilmtion  by  adding  a  sting-  I 

ing  rebuke  to  llic  proud  young  queen  for  having  "dc-  ^H 

dined  from  God  and  bowed  to  idolatr}',"  during  her  ^H 

suiter's  reign,  for  fear  of  her  life.  ^H 

■But  the  advantages  of  union  outweighed  such  minor  ^H 

eonstderutions  as  had  manners,  and  early  in  1560  a  ^H 

league  wus  formed  between  England  and  the  Lords  of  ^H 
the  Congregation.    Shortly  after  tlie  death  of  MaryJ»»it  \ 
of  Lorraine  the  Troaly  of  Edinburgh  was  signed  bo-Tr,«t,„f 
tweon  llio  queen  of  England  and  tbc  lords  of  Scot- Edinliuiih, 
hind.    This  pnnided:  {1)  that  all  English  and  French^"'''* 
troops  be  sent  out  of  Scotland  except  120  French; 
(2)  that  all  warlike  prepnrationB  ooase;  (3)  that  the 
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Berwickshire  citadel  of  the  sea,  Eyoraoutli,  bo  dismaB- 
tlcd;  (4)  that  Mary  nnd  Francis  tih»jnhl  disuse  the  Eng^ 
Wuh  title  and  arms;  (5)  that  Philip  of  Spain  nhoafl 
arbitrate  certain  points,  if  necessary;  (6)  tbitt  Eliza- 
beth had  not  acted  wrongfully  in  making  a  leagac  witk 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Marj-  and  Franofl 
refused  to  ratify  this  treaty.  I 

A  supplementary  agreement  was  proposed  betwe« 
Mary  Stuart  and  her  rebrliioas  Protestant  HuhjecM 
She  promised  to  summon  Parliamcut  at  oiico,  to  mofl 
neither  war  nor  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  efl 
tates,  and  to  govern  according  to  the  advice  of  a  conn 
cil  of  twelve  chosen  jointly  by  her&elf  and  the  oatatel|| 
She  promised  to  give  no  high  ofBces  to  strangers  or  tt» 
clergymen ;  and  she  extended  to  all  a  general  amnesta 

The  summons  of  Parliament  immediately  after  thefl 
negotiations  proved  as  disastrous  to  the  old  rSgilfl 
as  tlio  assembly  of  the  French  Estates  General  in  179B 
Thongh  bloodless,  the  Scotch  revolution  was  as  tbod 
ongh,  in  its  own  small  way,  as  that  of  Hobespierrifl 
Religion  was  changed  and  a  new  distribution  of  po- 
litiea!  power  secured,  transferring  the  ascendeiiey  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  old  privileged  orclor«  to  a  class 
of  "now  men,"  low-bom  ministers  of  the  kirk,  small 
*'hiird8"  and  burgesses.  The  very  constitution  of 
the  new  Parliament  was  revolutionary.  In  the  <^^J 
legislative  assemblies  between  ten  and  twenty  grcatl^H 
barons  were  summoned ;  in  the  Parliament  of  15S0  no 
less  than  IOC  small  barons  assembled,  and  it  was  tO 
them,  together  witli  the  burgesses  of  the  cities,  that 
tlic  adoption  of  the  new  religion  was  due.  A  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  on  extreme  Calvinistic  lines,  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Knox  and  his  f elloWs ;  this  was  present 
(o  Parliament  and  adopted  with  only  eight  disson 
voices,  those  of  6ve  laymen  and  three  bishops.  The 
minority  was  overawed,  not  only  by  the  majority 
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rnrliamont  hut  by  (lie  pablic  opinion  of  tho  capital 
and  uf  tlic  wtiote  LowIuiuIh. 

Jiut  a  vcok  after  the  adoption  of  the  Confewtion,  th« 
estates  passed  three  laws:  (1)  Abolishing  tbu  pupeV 
aatliority  and  all  jurisdiction  by  Catholic  prelates; 
(2)  rcpeiding  all  previous  stntulcs  in  favor  of  the  Hi>- 
man  church;  (3)  forbidding  the  celebration  of  mass. 
The  law  calls  it  "wicked  idohitrj'"  and  provides  that 
"no  manner  of  person  nor  persons  Hay  mass,  nor  yet 
hear  mass,  nor  be  present  thereat  under  pain  of  oon- 
fiseutioi)  of  all  their  goods  movable  and  immovable  and 
punishing  tlieir  bodies  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate." Tho  penalty  for  the  third  offtiiw!  was  made 
death,  and  all  uflicers  were  commanded  to  "tnko  dili- 
gent suit  and  itiqnisitioa"  to  prevent  the  celebration 
of  the  Catliolic  rite.  In  reality,  persecution  was  ex- 
tremely mild,  ttimply  because  there  was  hardly  any 
resistanoo.  Scarcely  throe  Catholic  martyrs  can  bo 
namc<:l,  and  there  was  no  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  This 
IN  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  probably  three- 
fourths  of  tho  people  were  still  Catholic.  Tho  Hcfor- 
niation,  like  most  other  revolutions,  was  the  work  not 
of  the  majority,  but  of  that  part  of  the  people  that 
had  the  energy  and  intelligence  to  see  most  clearly  and 
act  most  strongly.  For  the  first  time  in  Scotch  his- 
tory a  great  issue  was  submitted  to  a  public  opinion 
gafficienlly  developed  to  realize  its  importance.  The 
great  choice  was  made  not  by  counting  heads  hut  by 
weighing  cliaructor. 

The  burgher  chiHs  having  Bci7-cd  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment proceeded  to  use  them  in  the  intereKts  of  their 
kirk.  Tho  prime  doty  of  the  state  was  asserted  to  be 
tlie  nminteuanco  of  the  true  religion.  Ministers  wore 
paid  by  the  government.  Ahuost  any  act  of  g()vcm- 
ment  might  be  made  the  sabjcct  of  interference  by  tho 
oharch,  for  Knox's  profession,  "with  tho  policy,  mind 
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US  to  meddle  no  farther  than  it  balb  rclig:ioi 
in  H,"  was  obvionsly  an  clastic  and  self-imposed 
talion. 

Tho  character  of  the  kirk  was  tlmt  of  a  democrati' 
puritanical  theocracy.  Tho  real  rulora  of  it,  and 
through  it  of  the  state,  were  the  ministers  and  old 
clectod  liy  (he  people.  The  democracy  of  tho  kirk  con~ 
siHtod  in  Uie  rise  of  most  of  the^e  men  from  the  lo\ 
ranks  of  the  people ;  its  theocracy  tu  tho  claim  of  th' 
men,  once  established  in  Moses'  scat,  to  interpret  the 
coramandH  of  God.  "T  see,"  said  Queen  Mary,  aftor 
a  conversation  with  Knox,  "that  my  subjects  shaJL 
obey  you  rather  than  mo."  "Madam,"  replied  Knc^f 
"my  study  is  that  both  princes  and  people  shall  obey 
God" — but,  of  course,  the  voice  of  the  pulpit  was  the 
voice  of  God.  As  a  contemporary  put  it:  "Knox  is 
king;  what  ho  wills  oheyit  is."  Finally  tho  kirk  was 
a  tyranny,  as  a  democracy  may  well  be.  In  life, 
manners,  in  thought,  tlie  citizen  was  obliged,  and 
sovero  social  penalty,  to  conform  exactly  to  a  ve 
narrow  standard. 

"When  Queen  Xtnry,  a  widow  eighteen  years  oi 
landed  in  Scotland,  she  must  have  boon  aware  of 
thorny  path  she  was  to  tread.    It  is  impossible  not 
pity  her,  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  gayest  court  o! 
Europe,  exposed  to  the  bleak  skies  and  bleaker  w'ltvh 
of  doctrines  at  Kdinburgh.    Endowed  witli  high  spirit, 
courage,  no  Uttle  cleverness  and  much  charm,  she 
might  have  mastered  the  tiluation  had  her  character 
or  discretion  equaled  her  intellect  and  beauty.    Bui 
thwarted,  nagged  and  hullied  by  men  whose  religi 
she  hated,  whose  power  she  feared  and  whose  low  bi 
she  dcspise<l,  she  became  more  and  more  reckless 
the  pursuit  of  pleusuro  until  she  was  tangled  in  a  n 
work  of  vice  and  crime,  and  delivereti  helpless  into  the 
bands  of  her  enemies. 
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Her  true  policy,  and  the  one  which  she  began  to  fol- 
low, was  marked  out  for  her  by  circumatancea.  Scot- 
land was  to  her  but  the  ateppin^-stone  to  the  -throne 
of  England.  Aa  Elizabeth's  nest  heir  ahe  might  be- 
come qneen  either  through  the  death  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  or  as  the  head  of  a  Catholic  rebellion.  At 
first  she  prudently  decided  to  wait  for  the  natural 
course  of  events,  selecting  as  her  secretary  of  etate 
Maitland,  "the  Scottish  Cecil,"  a  staid  politician  bent 
on  keeping  friends  with  England.  But  at  last  growing 
impatient,  she  compromised  herself  in  the  Catholic 
plots  and  risings  of  the  disaffected  southerners. 

So,  while  aapiring  to  three  crowns,  Mary  showed 
herself  incapable  of  keeping  even  the  one  she  had. 
Not  religion  but  her  own  crimes  and  follies  caused 
her  downfall,  but  it  was  over  religion  that  the  first 
clash  with  her  subjects  came.  She  wonld  have  liked 
to  restore  Catholicism,  though  this  was  not  her  first 
object,  for  ahe  would  have  been  content  to  be  left  in 
the  private  enjoyment  of  her  own  worship.  Even  on 
this  the  stalwarts  of  the  kirk  looked  askance.  Knox 
preached  as  Mary  landed  that  one  mass  was  more  ter- 
rible to  him  than  ten  thousand  armed  invaders.  Mary 
sent  for  him,  hoping  to  win  the  hard  man  by  a  display  ^^*,""' 
of  feminine  and  queenly  graciousness.  In  all  he  had  Oecemb 
five  interviews  with  her,  picturesquely  described  by  ^^^ 
himself.  On  his  side  there  were  long,  stern  sermons 
on  the  duties  of  princes  and  the  wickedness  of  idolatry, 
all  richly  illustrated  with  examples  drawn  from  the 
sacred  page.  On  her  side  there  was  "howling  to- 
gether with  womanly  weeping,"  "more  howling  and 
tears  above  that  the  matter  did  require,"  "so  many 
tears  that  her  chamber-boy  could  scarce  got  napkins 
enough  to  dry  her  eyes,"  With  absurdly  unconscious 
offenaiveness  and  egotism  Knox  began  acquaintance 
with  his  sovereign  by  remarking  that  he  was  as  well 
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content  to  live  under  her  as  Paul  under  Nero.  Pre- 
viously be  bad  maintained  that  the  government  vns 
sot  up  to  control  religion;  now  be  informed  Mary  Uiat 
"right  religion  took  neither  original  nor  authority 
from  worldly  princes  but  from  the  Eternal  God  alone.^ 
"  'Think  ye,'  quoth  sbo,  'that  subjecta,  having  povn 
may  resiwt  their  princes!*  'If  princes  exceed  tb 
bounds,  madam,  thoy  may  he  resisted  and  even  c' 
posed,'"  replied  Knox.  Mary's  marriage  was  Llic 
moflt  ui^ent  immediate  question  of  policy.  Wbco 
Euox  took  the  liberty  of  discussing  it  witli  her  nho 
burst  out:  "What  have  you  to  do  with  my  nmrriagw! 
Or  what  are  you  within  this  commonwealthT"  "A 
subject  born  within  the  same,"  superbly  retorted  the 
East  Lothian  peasant,  "and  though  neither  earl,  lord 
nor  baron,  0*h1  Iiuh  made  me  a  profitable  member." 

Determined,  quite  excusably,  to  please  herself  rathvr 
than  her  advisers  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  Mary 
selected  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart  T^rd  Damlcy;  a 
"long  lad"  not  yet  twenty.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  July,  15G5;  the  necesHarj'  pupal  dispensation 
therefor  was  actually  drawn  up  on  Scpteralier  25  but 
■was  thoughtfully  provided  with  a  false  dato  as  of 
four  months  earlier.  Almost  from  the  first  the  mar- 
riage was  wretchedly  unhappy.  The  petulant  boy  in- 
BiHtod  on  being  treateil  as  king,  whereas  Mary  allnwed 
him  only  "his  due."  Dariiley  was  jealous,  probalily 
vitb  good  cause,  of  his  wife's  Italian  secretary,  David 
Eiccio,  and  murdered  him  in  Mar>''B  presence;  "an 
action  worthy  of  all  praise,"  p<intificaled  Knox. 

With  this  crime  begins  in  earnest  that  sickening  talt 
of  court  intrigue  and  blackest  villainy  that  baa  com- 
monly passed  as  the  then  history  of  Scotland.  To  re- 
venge her  beloved  secretary  Mary  plotted  witli  a  new 
paramour^  the  Earl  of  RotbweU,  an  able  soldier,  u 
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tiomlnal  Protestant  and  an  evil  liver.  On  the  night  of 
F*-hrimr>*  9-lU,  15()7,  the  house  of  Kirk  o'  Fidd  near 
Kdinburgh  where  Damley  was  atayiiiR  and  where  his 
wife  had  btit  just  left  liiin,  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder 
and  later  hi«  dpad  body  was  found  near  by.  Public 
opinion  at  once  laid  the  crime  at  the  right  dours,  and  it 
did  not  need  Mary's  hasty  marriage  wiUi  Bothwcll 
to  oonflrm  the  saspicion  of  her  complicity. 

The  path  of  thottc  opposed  to  the  queen  was  made 
easier  by  the  fact  that  Khe  now  bad  an  heir,  James, 
of  Scotland  the  sixth  and  afterwards  of  Kngland  the 
RrHt.  The  temper  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh  was 
iiidicat<Hl  by  the  posting  up  of  numerous  placards 
aocusing  Hothwelt  and  Mary.  One  of  these  was  a 
banner  on  which  was  painted  a  Uttlc  boy  kuooliiig  and 
crowned,  and  thereon  the  legend:  "Avenge  the  death 
of  my  fatherl"  Deeds  followed  words;  Parliament 
oompollcd  the  queen  nnder  threat  of  death  to  abdie^to 
in  favor  of  her  son  and  to  appoint  her  half-brother, 
the  F^arl  of  Moray,  regent.  At  Iho  coronation  of  Uie 
infant  king  Knox  preached.  A  still  more  drastic  step 
was  taken  when  Parliament  declared  Mary  guilty  of 
nmnier  and  formally  deposed  her  from  the  throne. 
That  Mary  really  was  guilty  in  the  fallost  degree  there 
can  ho  no  reasonable  doubt.  An  element  of  mystery 
has  bet.'D  added  to  the  situation  by  a  dispute  over  the 
gi'uuitietiess  of  a  series  of  letler-t  and  poem.-^  purport- 
ing to  have  been  written  by  Mar}-  to  Bothwell  and 
known  collectively  as  the  Casket  Letters.  They  were 
discovered  in  a  suspiciously  opportune  way  by  her 
enemies.  The  orlgitiaU  not  being  extant,  some  his- 
toriana  have  regardtnl  them  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
forgeries,  but  Holwrtson,  Ranko,  Froude,  Andrew 
I  jiiig  and  Pollnrd  accept  them  as  genuine.  This  is  my 
>imou,  but  it  seems  to  mc  that  the  fascination  of 
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myntery  has  lent  the  dncumonts  nnilue  importasot 
liud  (bey  novor  been  found  Mary's  fc^tlt  would  bare 
been  established  by  circuinstnntial  evidence. 

Mary  was  confined  for  a  short  titno  in  tho  castle 
LocIilevi'H,  but  contrived  to  escape.  As  she  ap- 
May.  1568  proacbed  Glasgow  nbe  risked  a  battle,  but  bcr  troops 
wore  defeated  and  she  fled  to  England.  Throwing 
herself  on  Elizabeth's  mercy  she  found  prison  and 
finally,  after  nineteen  years,  the  scaffold.  An  inquiry 
■was  hold  oonoeniing  her  case,  but  no  verdict  was  r 
dered  because  it  did  not  suit  Elizabeth  to  degrade 
sister  sovereign  more  than  was  necessary.  Not  fi 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  but  for  complicity  to  a 
plot  against  Elizalieth,  was  Marj-  finally  condemned 
to  die.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  did  evor>"thi 
possible  to  disgrace  herself  more  deeply  than  ever,  sw 
as  pensioning  the  assassin  of  her  brother  Moray,  her 
sufTerings  made  her  the  martyr  of  sentimentalistA, 
and  pieces  of  embroidery  or  other  possessions  of  the 
beautiful  queen  have  been  handed  down  as  the  precious 
relicK  of  ii  saint.* 

All  the  murderous  intrigues  just  narrated  contrib- 
Qted  thoroughly  to  disgrace  tho  Catholic  and  royalist 
party.  The  revolution  had  left  society  dissolved, 
of  bloodthirsly  and  false  men.  But  though  the  P 
estants  had  their  share  of  such  villains,  they  also 
the  one  consistent  and  public-spirited  element  in  the 
kingdom,  namely  Knox  and  his  immediate  followers. 
Jloruy  was  a  man  rather  abfA-e  tho  average  res 
bility  and  he  confimied  the  triumph  of  Protestanti 
in  the  Lowhmds  in  tho  few  short  years  preceding  his 
ati SI) KS) nation  in  January',  ir>70.  But  by  this  time 
revolution  bad  been  so  firmly  aooompiished  that  no' 
ing  could  shake  it.    The  deposition  of  a  queen,  thou 

>  Such  n  pifce  of  emlffoidvry  Lbs  been  ktpt  in  mjr  noUier'a  l*m\lj 
from  thai  dav  to  thii. 
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a  defiance  of  all  the  Catholic  powers  and  of  all  the 
royalist  aentiment  of  Europe,  had  Bucoeeded.    The 
young  king  was  brought  up  a  Protestant,  and  his  mind 
was  BO  thoroughly  turned  against  his  mother  that  he 
acquiesced  without  a  murmur  in  her  execution.    At 
tast  peace  and  security  smiled  upon  North  Britain.  ^^" 
The  coming  event  of  the  union  with  England  cast  its  with 
beneficent  shadow  over  the  reign  of  Elizabeth's  sue-  ^s'»"d 
cessor. 

The  Reformation  ran  the  same  course  as  in  Eng-  AhwiuUo 
land  earlier;  one  is  almost  tempted  to  hypostatize  it 
and  say  that  it  took  the  bit  between  its  teeth  and  ran 
away  with  its  riders.  Actually,  the  man  cast  for  the 
role  of  Henry  VIII  was  James  VI;  the  slobbering 
pedant  without  drawing  the  sword  did  what  his  abler 
ancestors  could  not  do  after  a  life-time  of  battle.  He 
made  himself  all  but  absolute,  and  this,  demonstrably, 
as  head  of  the  kirk. 

In  1584  Parliament  passed  a  series  of  statutes  known 
as  the  Black  Acts,  putting  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
Scotch  under  the  yoke  of  the  king,  who  was  now  pope 
as  well.  In  1587  the  whole  property  of  the  pre-Refor- 
mation  church,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  was  con- 
fiscated and  put  at  the  king's  disposition.  As  in  Eng- 
land, so  here,  the  lands  of  abbeys  and  of  prelates  was 
thrown  to  new  men  of  the  pushing,  commercial  type. 
Thus  was  founded  a  landed  aristocracy  with  interests 
distinct  from  the  old  barons  and  strong  in  supporting 
both  king  and  Reformation. 

It  is  tme  that  this  condition  was  but  temporary.  Reaction 
Just  as  in  England  later  the  Parliament  and  the  Puri-  J^^*^ 
tans  called  the  crown  to  account,  so  in  Scotland  the 
kirk  continued  to  administer  drastic  advice  to  the  mon- 
arch and  finally  to  put  direct  legal  prosguro  upon  him. 
The  Black  Acts  were  abrogated  by  Parliament  in  1j!>2 
and  from  that  time  forth  ensued  a  struggle  between  the 
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king  and  the  presbyteries  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
former,  agreed  as  well  together  as  God  and  the  devil. 
Still  more  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne 
James  came  to  prefer  the  episcopal  form  of  charcb 
government  as  more  sabservient,  and  to  act  on  the 
maxim,  "no  bishop,  no  king." 


CHAPTER  Vni 
THE  COUNTEB^REFOEMATION 

S  1.  Italy 

It  is  sometimes  so  easy  to  see,  after  the  event,  why 
things  should  have  taken  JQBt  the  oourse  they  did 
take,  that  it  may  seem  remarkable  that  political  fore- 
sight is  so  rare.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
study  of  history  not  only  illumines  many  things,  and 
places  them  in  their  true  perspective,  but  also  tends  to 
simplify  too  much,  overemphasizing,  to  our  minds,  the 
elements  that  finally  triumphed  end  casting  those  that 
snceumbed  into  the  shadow. 

However  this  may  be,  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  century  itJr 
appears  to  offer  an  unusually  clear  case  of  a  logical 
sequence  of  effects  due  to  previously  ascertainable 
causes.  That  Italy  should  toy  with  the  Reformation 
without  accepting  it,  that  she  should  finally  suppress 
it  and  along  with  it  mach.  of  her  own  spiritual  life, 
seems  to  be  entirely  due  to  her  geographical,  political 
and  cultural  condition  at  the  time  when  she  felt  the 
impact  of  the  new  ideas. 

In  all  these  respects,  indeed,  there  was  something 
that  might  at  first  blush  have  seemed  favorable  to  the 
Lutheran  revolt.  Few  lands  were  more  open  to  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  infiuences  than  was  their  transalpine 
neighbor.  Commercially,  Italy  and  Germany  were 
united  by  a  thousand  bonds,  and  a  constant  influx  of 
northern  travellers,  students,  artists,  officials  and  sol- 
diers, might  be  supposed  to  carry  with  them  the  couta- 
|rion  of  the  new  ideas.  Again,  the  lack  of  political 
unity  might  be  supposed,  as  in  Germany,  so  in  Italy, 
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to  fAcilitale  sectional  reformation.  Finally,  tbo  Bfl 
n»issjincr,  with  itit  tuipnrallclod  freedom  of  tlioa^t  and 
its  Ktroii^  aiiti-ctorir-iil  h'tnn,  wmihl  at  least  iiiRiiri<  a  fair 
hearing:  for  inuovatious  in  doctrine  and  eccltisiastio^ 
ideals.  f 

And  yet,  as  even  contemporaries  saw,  there  wero 
BOme  thinsra  which  weighed  far  more  heavily  in  the 
Bcale  <if  Catholicism  than  did  those  just  mentioned  in 
the  HCide  of  |*rotestnntism.    In  the  first  place  the  ao- 
tonoray  of  the  political  divisions  wnn  more  apparent 
than  real.    Too  weak  and  too  disunited  to  ofTer  r^^ 
sistance  to  any  strong  fon'ign  power,  contended  fiir  IV^ 
the  three  greatest,  Italy  became  prndually  more  and 
ATOore  a  Spanish  dependency.     After  Pavia  and  the 
treaty  of  Catenu-Cnnibresis  French  influence  was  re 
duced  to  a  threat  rather  than  a  reality,    Naples  had 
long  been  an  appendage  of  the  Spanish  crown;  Mi 
■was  now  wrested  from  tJio  French,  and  one  after  a 
other  muKt  of  the  smaller  states  pas.sed  into  Spai 
"sphere  of  influence."    The  strongest  of  all  the  Rtates, 
the  papal  dominions,  became  in  reality,  if  not  nom 
inally,  a  dependency  of  the  emperor  after  the  »<ack 
Rome.    Tu8cany>  Savoy  and  Vonetin  maintained 
acmhlaiice  of  indei)en<lence,  but  Savoy  was  at  Uiat  ti 
hardly  Italian.     Venice  had  passed  the  zenith  of  lie 
power,  and  Flonince,  even  under  her  brilliant  Duke 

tOoRimo  de'  Medici  was  amenable  to  the  preauure  of 
ho  Spanish  soldier  and  the  Spanish  priest. 
Enormous  o<lds  were  thrown  against  the  Rcforme; 
jecause  Italy  was  the  seat  of  (he  papacy.    In  spite 
dl  hatred  of  Roman  morals  and  in  spite  of  all  distrust 
>f  Roman  doctrine,  this  was  a  source  of  pride  and 
idvantage  of  the  whole  comitry.    As  long  ns  trlbu 
lowed  from  all  "Western  Europe,  as  long  aH  kings  a: 
■niperors  kissed  the  pontiflf's  toe,  Rome  was  still 
tense  the  capital  of  ('hri.steudom.    An  example  of 
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the  papacy  was  both  served  and  despised  has  been  left 
ns  by  the  Florentine  statesman  and  historian  Gaicci-  Gni<«id 
dardini:  "So  much  evil  cannot  be  said  of  the  Roman  1483-is 
curia,"  be  wrote,  "that  more  does  not  deserve  to  be 
said  of  it,  for  it  is  an  infamy,  an  example  of  all  the 
shame  and  wickedness  of  the  world."  He  might  have 
been  supposed  to  be  ready  to  support  any  enemy  of 
ancb  an  iuatitation,  but  what  does  he  sayT 

No  man  dislikes  more  than  do  I  the  ambition,  avarice 
and  effeminacy  of  the  priests,  not  only  because  these 
vices  are  hateful  in  themselves  but  because  they  are 
especially  unbecoming  to  men  who  have  vowed  a  life  de- 
pendent upon  God.  .  .  ,  Nevertheless,  my  employment 
with  severs!  popes  has  forced  me  to  desire  their  greatness 
for  my  own  advantage.  But  for  this  consideration  I 
should  have  loved  Luther  like  mj'self,  not  to  free  myself 
from  the  silly  laws  of  Christianity  as  commonly  under- 
stood,  but  to  put  this  gang  of  criminak  ander  restraint, 
so  that  they  might  live  either  without  vices  or  without 
power. 

From  this  precious  text  we  leam  much  of  the  inner 
history  of  contemporary  Italy.  As  far  as  the  Italian 
mind  was  liberated  in  religion  it  was  atlieistic,  as  far 
as  it  was  reforming  it  went  no  further  than  rejection 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  enemies  to  be  dreaded  by  Rome 
were,  as  the  poet  Luigi  Alamanni  wrote,  not  Luther  ^Jj^ 
and  Germany,  but  her  own  sloth,  drunkenness,  avarice, 
ambition,  sensuality  and  gluttony. 

The  great  spiritual  factor  that  defeated  Protestant-  "^ 
ism  in  Italy  was  not  Catholicism  but  the  RenaiBsmn:c')^^ten«i»- 
Dceply  imbued  with  the  tincture  of~claRsical  loaming,  'rIi'^ 
naturally  speculative  and  tolerant,  the  Italian  mind   tion 
had  already  advanced,  in  its  host  representatives,  far 
beyond  the  intellectual  stage  of  the  Rcforinors.     The 
hostility  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  Reformation  was  a 
deep  and  subtle  antithesis  of  the  interests  of  this  world 
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^^H      and  of  the  next.    It  is  notable  tliat  whereas  Bomc  phik 
^^^H       aopbicul  minds,  like  that  of  the  brilliant  Oljuipia  M( 
^^^p       rata,  who  had  nnoe  been  completely  slteplival,  lat 
^^^^        caiiic  tiiider  the  influence  of  l.iitlier,  there  was 
^^^^       one  artist  of  the  first  rank,  not  one  of  the  greats 
P^^P       pr>et8,  that  seems  to  have  boon  in  the  leaot  attracted 
r  ™f  S^.     by  him.    A  few  minor  poets,  like  Folen^,  shon 

»  traces  of  his  inflneneo,  but  Ariosto  and  Tasso  veei 

bitterly  hostile.  The  fonner  carod  only  for  his  fa 
tastic  world  of  chivalry  and  faerj-,  and  when  ho  did 
mention,  in  a  satire  dediciitod  to  Bombo,  that  Friar 
Martin  had  become  a  heretic  as  Nicolotto  had 
an  infidel,  the  reason  in  both  cases  is  that  they 
overstrained  their  iutcIlectB  in  the  study  of  metaph] 
ical  theology,  "beeause  when  the  mliu!  soars  np  to 
God  it  ie  no  wonder  that  it  falls  down  somctimea  blii 
and  confused."  Heresy  ho  clsowhore  pictures  as 
devastating  monster. 
,  But  tiiero  was  a  third  reason  why  the  Reformatii 
Soold  not  succeed  iu  Italy,  and  tliat  was  that  it  coo 
not  catch  the  ear  of  the  common  people.  If  for 
cbiiroJiuiaii  it  was  a  hfltosy,  and  for  the  free-thinker] 
Hiipcrstitiou,  for  the  "general  public"  of  ordinal 

<i^  educated  persons  it  was  an  aristocratic  fad. 

who  did  embrace  its  doctrines  and  read  its  books,  ai 
they  were  not  a  few  of  the  aecoml-rale  huiiiaiu!' 
cherished  it  as  their  fathers  had  chci-ished  the  uc 
Platonism  of  Pico  della  Mirandola,  aa  an  esoteric  pt 
loHophy.    So  little  inclined  were  they  to  bring  the 
faith  to  the  people  that  they  preferred  to  tntnsl 
the  Bible  into  better  Greek  or  classieal  Latin  rat 
than  into  the  vulgar  Tuscan.    And  just  at  the  momd 
when  it  seemed  as  if  a  popular  movi-mont  of  .tome  sc 
might  result  from  tlio  efforts  of  the  Reformers,  or, 

'Y'spite  of  them,  aimc  tlie  Roman  luquisittou  uud  iup{ 
the  budding  phmt. 
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But  between  the  levels  of  the  greatest  intellectual  ChriMia 
leaders  and  that  of  the  illiterate  masses,  there  was  a  ,^^ 
surprising  number  of  groups  of  men  and  women  more 
or  less  tinctured  with  the  doctrines  of  the  north.  And 
yet,  even  here,  one  must  add  that  their  religion  was 
seldom  pure  Lutheranism  or  Calvinism;  it  was  Chris-  Ik 
tianized  humanism.  There  was  the  brilliant  woman 
Vittoria  Colonna,  who  read  with  rapture  the  doctrine 
of  justification  hy  faith,  but  who  remained  a  conform- 
ing Catholic  all  her  life.  There  was  Ochino,  the  gen- 
eral of  the  Capuchins,  whose  defection  caused  a  panic 
at  Rome  but  who  remained,  nevertheless,  an  independ- 
ent rather  than  an  orthodox  Protestant.  Of  like  qual- 
ity were  Peter  Martyr  Vcrmigli,  an  exile  for  hia  faith, 
and  Jerome  Bolsec,  a  native  of  France  but  au  inhab- 
itant of  Ferrara,  whence  he  took  to  Geneva  an  eccentrio 
doctrine  that  caused  much  trouble  to  Calvin.  Finally, 
it  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  Italian  genius 
that  the  most  radical  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the 
unitarians  Lelio  and  Fausto  Sozzini,  should  have  been 
born  in  Siena. 

Among  the  little  nests  of  Lutherans  or  Christian 
mystics  the  most  important  wore  at  Venice,  Ferrara 
and  Naples.  As  early  as  1519  Luther's  books  found 
their  way  to  Venice,  and  in  1525  one  of  the  leading 
canon  lawyers  in  the  city  wrote  an  elaborate  refuta- 
tion of  them,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  Reformer 
himself,  informing  him  that  his  act  of  burning  the  papal 
decretals  was  worse  than  that  of  Judas  iu  betraying, 
or  of  Pilate  in  crucifying,  Christ.  The  first  sufferer 
for  the  new  religion  was  Jerome  Galateo.  Never-  1S30 
theless,  the  new  church  waxed  strong,  and  many  were 
executed  for  their  opinions.  A  correspondence  of  the 
brethren  with  Bucer  and  Luther  has  been  preserved. 
In  one  letter  they  deeply  deplore  the  schisms  on  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eucharist  as  hurtful  to  their  cause.    The 
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famons  nrtiHt  Tjorenjx)  Tjntto  was  employed  to 
picture  of  I^uther  and  liis  wifc^  i>rol)aWy  copii'8 
Craimch.    The  nppenraiice  of  tlio  Socmuins  aboal  15J 
and  thu  mutnal  animcwily  of  tUc  aoveral  socts,  iiicla^ 
ing  tlio  Annbnptist,  was  destnictivp.     Probably  mnr 
fatal  was  the  disaster  of  the  SohmalkalrUe  war  nnd  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  emperor.    The  Inquiaition 
finished  the  work  of  crushing  out  what  remained  of 
new  doctrines. 

That  Naples  l>ecamc  a  focus  of  Protestantism 
duo  mainly  to  John  de  Valdos,  «  deeply  religious  Spaa" 
iard.  From  hia  circle  went  out  a  treatise  on  justifi* 
tioH  entitled  The  Benefit  of  Christ's  Death,  by  Hi-nedi* 
of  Mantua,  of  which  no  lens  than  40,000  copies  were 
sold,  for  it  was  the  one  reforming  work  to  enjoy  popu- 
larity rivalling  that  of  Luther  and  F.rasmus.  Influ- 
enced by  Valdes,  also,  Bartholomew  Forxio  translated 
Luther's  Address  to  the  Qrrmau  Nohilllft  into  Italiai^H 

At  the  court  of  FerrnrallioduehesH.KciH'ede  Frauciff 
gathereil  a  little  circle  of  PnitesUinlsJ     Calvin  himself 
spent  some  time  here,  and  his  influence,  together  with 
the  high  protection  of  his  patroness,  made  the  place 
a  fulcriun  against  Rome.    Isabella  d'Este,  origiual 
of  Ferrara  and  hter  MarchionetM  of  Mantua,  one 
the  brilliant  women  of  the  Renaissance,  for  a  while 
toytnl  with  tJie  fashionable  tlieologj-.    Cardinal  Beml 
saw  at  her  cjistle  at  Mantua  paintingw  of  F.ramauH  hi 
Luther.    One  of  the  courtly  poets  of  Northern  Italy. 
Francis  Homi,  bears  witness  to  the  good  repute  of  the 
Protestants.    In  his  Rifacimento  of  Hoiardo's  Orhniio 
Inamorato,  he  wrote:    "Some  rascal  hypooritce  snarl 
between  their  teeth, 'Freethinker!    Lutheran  I'  but  Lu- 
theran means,  yon  know,  good  Cliristian.'* 

The  most  siguiiicant  sign  of  the  times,  and  the  mc 
ominous  for  the  papacy,  was  that  among  those  afTectI 
by  the  leaven  of  Lutheranism  were  many  of  the  leading 
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Ituninaries  in  the  bosom  of  the  church.  That  the  Flor- 
entine chronicler  Bartholomew  Cerratani  expressed  his 
hope  that  Luther's  distin^ished  morals,  piety  and 
learning  should  reform  the  curia  was  bad  enough ;  that 
the  papal  nuncio  Vergerio,  after  being  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Wittenberg,  should  go  over  to  the  enemy,  was 
worse;  that  cardinals  like  Contarini  and  Pole  should 
preach  justification  by  faith  and  concede  much  that 
the  Protestants  asked,  was  worst  of  alL  "No  one*^ 
now  passes  at  Rome,"  wrote  Peter  Anthony  Bandini 
about  1540,  "as  a  cultivated  man  or  a  good  courtier 
who  does  not  harbor  some  heretical  opinions,"  Paul 
Sarpi,  the  eminent  historian  of  Trent,  reports  that 
Luther's  arguments  were  held  to  be  unanswerable  at 
Rome,  but  that  he  was  resisted  in  order  that  authority 
might  be  upheld.  For  this  statement  he  appeals  to  a 
diary  of  Francis  Chieregato,  an  eminent  ecclesiastic 
who  died  on  December  6,  1539.  As  the  diary  has  not 
been  found,  Lord  Acton  rejects  the  assertion,  believing 
that  Sarpi's  word  cannot  be  taken  unsupported.  But 
a  curious  confirmation  of  Sarpi's  assertion,  and  one  San»'a 
that  renders  it  acceptable,  is  found  in  Luther's  table  "•*'** 
talk.  Speaking  on  February  22,  1538,  he  says  that 
he  has  heard  from  Rome  that  it  was  there  believed  to 
be  impossible  to  rcfnte  him  until  St.  Paul  had  been 
deposed.  He  regarded  this  as  a  signal  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  doctrines ;  to  us  it  is  valuable  only  as 
an  evidence  of  Roman  opinion.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  at  about  that  time  the  most  distinguished 
Italian  prelates  were  steering  for  Wittenberg  and  V 
threatened  to  take  Rome  with  them.  How  they  failed 
is  the  history  of  the  Counter-reformation. 

§2.  The  Papacy.     1522-1590 

Nothing  can  better  indicate  the  consternation  caused 
at  Rome  by  the  appearance  of  the  Lutheran  revolt  than 
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the  fac*  that  for  the  flr«t  Hmc  in  144  year*  and  fo 
the  last  time  in  hiKtory  the  cardinals  cloclwl  as  anprer 
"TTiontiff  a  man  who  was  not  nn  Italian,  Adrian 
Utrecht.     After  toachinjj  throlojiy  at  Lonvain  he  lia 
beeti  ai)pointed  tutor  to  Princo  Charles  and,  on 
aowsnion  of  his  pnpil  to  the  Spajiifth  throne  was  c 
nted  Bishop  of  Tortosa,  and  ilfiortly  therenftor  ca: 
dinal  and  Inqnisitor  Oeiieral  of  Kpnin.     WiJle  in 
country  he  distinguished  himsc-lf  e4|naHj'  hy  the  ju 
nosH  of  hiM  adminiRtration  and  hy  hiA  bitter  batr 
of  Luther,  njrainst  whom  he  wrote  several  letters  bo' 
to  his  imperial  master  and  to  his  old  ooIteagDCA 
I^uvain. 

Tlie  death  of  Leo  X  was  followed  hy  an  anu8ually 
lonp  conclave,  on  account  of  the  even  balance  of  par- 
ties.   At  last,  despairing  of  afrreement,  and  feeling 
also  that  extraordinary  measures  were  needed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  the  cardinals,  in  J 
nary,  offered  the  tiara  to  Adrian,  who,  nhmc  nmo' 
modern  popes,  kept  his  bnptisinnl  imme-while  in  office. 
The  failure  of  Adrian  VI  to  accomplish  much  was  due    I 
largely  to  the  shortness  of  his  pontificate  of  only  twenty 
month»,  and  still  more  to  the  invincible  corruption  hu 
found  at  Rome.    His  really  high  sense  of  duty  awak- 
ened no  response  save  fear  and  hatred  among  tin    | 
courtiers  of  the  Medicis.     When  he  tried  to  restore 
the  ruined  Bnanccs  of  the  church  he  was  accused  of 
niggardliness;  when  he  mnift  vfur  nn  nhiftAH  he  was    j 
called  a  l>arbarian;  when  ho  frankly  confessod,  in  his 
appeal  to  the  German  Diets,  that  perchance  the  who^J 
evil  infecting  the  church  came  from  the  roltenness  o^^ 
the  Curia,  he  was  assailed  ns  putting  amis  into  the 
arsenal  of  the  enemy.    His  greatest  crime  in  the  ey 
of  his  court  was  tliat  he  was  a  foreigner,  an  auste 
phlegmatic  man,  who  could  understand  neither  th 
tongue  nor  their  ways. 
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Sxfaaasted  by  the  fmitless  straggle,  Adrian  sank  X 
into  his  grave,  a  good  pope  unwept  and  unhonored  as 
few  bad  popes  have  ever  been.  On  his  tomb  the  car- 
dinals wrote:  "Here  lies  Adrian  VI  whose  supreme 
misfortune  in  life  was  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
rule."  A  like  judgment  was  expressed  more  wittily 
by  the  people,  who  erected  a  monument  to  Adrian's 
physician  and  labeled  it,  "Liberatori  Patriae." 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  so  often  noticed  in  poli-  deoiM 
tics  was  particularly  marked  in  the  elections  to  the  1523-3 
pa^cy  of  the  sixteenth  century.    In  almost  every  in- 
etanSfesthe  new  pope  was  an  opponent,  and  in  some 
sort  a  cqutrast,  to  his  predecessor.    In  no  case  was 
this  more'^rue  than  in  the  election  of  1523.    Deciding 
that  if  Adrian's  methods  were  necessary  to  save  the 
church  the  medicine  was  worse  than  the  disease,  the\ 
cardinals  lost  no  time  in  raising  another  Medici  to 
the  throne.    Like  all  of  his  race,  Clement  VII  was  a 
patron  of  art  and  literature,  and  toleranT'of  abuses. 
Personally  moral  and  temperate,  he  cared  little  save       _ 
for  an  easy  life  and  the  advancement  of  the  Jhrye   ••UQ^ 
.  Balls.'    He  began  that  policy,  which  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  the  church,  of  treating  the  Protcstant.s  with  alteniato 
indulgence  and  severity.     But  for  himself  the  more  im- 
mediate trouble  came  not  from  the  enemy  of  the  church 
but  from  its  protector.    Though  Adrian  was  an  old 
officer  of  Charles  V,  it  was  really  in  the  reign  of  Cle-  ^ 
ment  that  the  process  began  by  which  first  Italy,  then 
the  papacy,  then  the  whole  church  was  put  under  the 
Spanish  yoke. 

After  Pavia  and  the  treaty  of  Madrid  had  eliminated  Spuiid 
French  influence,  Charles  naturally  felt  his  power  and  J^25^ 
naturally  intended  to  have  it  respected  even  by  the 
pope.    Irritated  by  Clement's  perpetual  deceit  and 
intrigue  with  France,  Charles  addressed  to  him,  in 
1526,  a  document  which  Ranke  calls  the  most  formi- 
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dable  over  used  hy  any  Catliolic  prince  to  a  pope  dm 
ing  the  century,  containing  pnssnges  "of  which  uu 
follower  of  Lnthcr  need  bo  ashamed." 
!■>*  Rather  to  tlircalen  the  pope  than  to  make  vrnr 

MdScpieBf  **'"*'  Cliarles  gathered  a  fomiidalile  army  of  Germ; 

ilSZT  and  SpaniHli  eoldierH  in  Uic  north  under  the  comma 
of  his  general  Pmndoborg.  sAll  tbo  eoldiers  wore  real 
less  and  mutinous  for  want  of  pay^  and  in  additi 
to  Uiis  a  powerful  motive  worked  among  the  Gerrn 
landsknectits.  Many  of  them  were  Lutheran  and 
looked  to  the  conquest  of  Bome  as  the  triumph  of  the^ 
cause.  As  they  loudly  demanded  to  bo  lead  agaia 
Antichrist,  Frandsbcrg  found  that  his  authority  w; 
powerless  to  stop  them.  Wlieu  he  died  of  rage  and 
mortification  the  French  traitor  CbarleB,  ConstabI 
Bourbon,  was  appointed  hy  the  emperor  in  his  pi 
and,  dnding  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  led  the  a 
against  liome  and  promised  the  soldiers  as  much  booty 
as  they  could  take.  Twice,  in  May  and  September, 
the  city  was  put  to  the  horrors  of  a  sack,  with  all  tbi 
atrocities  of  murder,  theft  and  rapine  almost  inse 
ni-able  from  war.  In  addition  to  plundering,  the  L 
tlierans  took  )>arlicular  pleasure  in  desecrating 
objects  of  veneration  to  the  Catholics.  Many  an  ima 
and  shrine  was  destroyed,  while  Luther  was  acclaimed 
pope  by  his  boisterous  champions.  But  far  away  on 
the  Elbe  he  heard  of  the  sack  and  expressed  his  sorro: 
for  it. 

The  importance  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  like  that  o: 

other  dramatic  events,  is  apt  to  be  exaggerated.    It 

has  been  called  the  end  of  the  Honaissanco  and  the  be- 

inning  of  the  Catliolic  reaction.    It  was  neither  the 

'one  nor  the  other,  but  only  one  incident  in  the  Ion 

■"Wtubbom  process  of  the  Hispanization  of  Italy  and 

cborch.    For  centuries  no  emperor  had  liad  so  m 

power  in  Italy  as  had  Charles.    "Wtth  Naples  and  M 
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n  wow  now  linkwl  Siona  and  Gonoa  under  lits  rulo; 
the  btotes  of  the  chareh  were  virtually  at  his  ilispotml, 
and  oven  Floronoc,  under  its  hereditary  duke,  Alex- 
ander de'  Medici,  was  for  a  while  under  the  control 
of  the  pope  nnd  through  him,  of  Charles. 

Nor  did  the  full  of  the  holy  city  put  the  fear  of  God 
into  the  bearla  of  the  prelates  for  more  than  a  mo- 
ment. The  Medici,  Clement,  who  never  sold  his  soul 
hut  only  pawned  it  from  time  to  time,  without  entirely 
abandoning  the  idea  of  reform,  indefinitely  poMtpone<l 
it»  Procrastinating,  timid,  false,  he  wan  not  the  man 
to  deal  with  »eriou»  ahuscs.  He  toyed  with  Uie  idea 
a  council  but  when,  on  the  mere  mmor  that  a  coun- 
was  to  be  called  the  prices  of  all  snlnhtc  offices 
dropped  in  a  panic,  he  hesitated.  Moreover  he  feared 
tlie  council  would  be  used  by  the  emperor  to  subordi- 
nate him  even  in  ipintuat  matters.  Perhaps  he  meant 
well,  but  abuses  were  too  lucrative  to  be  lightly  af- 
fronted. As  to  LntheraniKm,  Clement  was  comph'tely 
niLHinformed  and  almost  completely  inditTerout. 
While  he  and  the  emperor  were  at  odds  it  grew  might- 
ily. Here  an  elsewhere  he  was  irresolute;  his  pontifi* 
cato,  as  u  contemporary  wroti*,  was  "one  of  scruph'K, 
oonsiderations  and  discords,  of  huts  and  ifs  and  thena 
and  moreovers,  and  plenty  of  words  without  effect."     ^ 

The  pontificate  of  Paul  HI  marks  tbe  luming  point  "^ull 
L^  the  Catholic  reaction.  Under  him  the  council  of 
^■rent  wns  at  last  opiMRvl;  the  new  ordern,  espeei^dly 
^■lo  Jeiiuitti,  were  fonned,  and  such  instrumentalitioa 
^M  the  Inquisition  and  Index  of  prohibited  books  pnt 
ou  a  now  footing.  Paul  III,  a  Fanieso  from  the  Slaten 
of  the  Church,  owed  his  election  partly  to  his  strength 
character,  partly  to  the  weakness  of  his  health,  for 

u  cardinals  liked  frequent  vacanfies  in  the  Holy  See. 

'autious  and  eholcric,  prolU  ond  stubtxirn,  he  had  a 

lal  doHtro  for  reform  and  an  earnest  wish  to  avoid 
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quarrels  with  either  of  the  groat  powers  that  mcnacod 
him,  the  emperor  and  France.    The  reforming  spirit 
of  the  pope  showed  itsolf  in  tho  appointment  of  several 
men  nf  the  highest  character  to  the  CJirdinalate,  among 
them  Caspar  Coiiljiriiii  and  FJHher,  Bisliop  of  Uochus- 
ter.    In  other  cases,  however,  the  exigencies  of  poli- 
tic! induced  the  nomination  of  bad  men,  SQch  as  Del 
Motile  and  David  Beaton.    At  the  same  timo  a  coi 
mis^jion  wa«  named  to  roeomraend  practical  reform^ 
The  draft  for  a  hull  they  presented  for  Ihia  purpofl 
was  rejected  by  tho  Consistory,  but  some  of  their 
commendations,  sodi  as  the  prohibition  of  tho  Roman 
clergy  to  visit  taverns,  theaters  and  gambling  denK^ 
were  adopted.  dl 

A  second  commisition  of  nine  ecclesiastics  of  big^^ 
character,  including  John  Peter  Caraffa,  Contarini^ 
eofduetium  Pole  and  Giberti,  waa  created  to  make  a  oomprehcnsiv^l 
^^u^H^^  report  on  reform.  The  important  memorial  they  drc«^ 
up  fully  e.Ypo»cd  the  prevalent  abuses.  The  root  of  oil  ' 
they  found  in  tlie  exaggeration  of  the  papjd  power  of  \ 
collation  and  the  laxity  with  which  it  waa  used.  Kot 
only  were  morally  unworthy  men  often  made  bishops 
and  prelates,  bnt  dispensations  for  renunciation 
benefices,  for  absenteeism  and  for  other  hurtful  pr; 
tices  were  freely  eold.  Tho  commission  demand 
drastic  reform  of  these  abuses  as  well  as  of  the  monaB- 
tic  orders,  and  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  venal 
exercise  of  spiritual  antbority  by  legates  and  nuncios. 
But  the  reform  niemorinl,  excellent  and  searehini?  as 
it  was,  le*!  to  nothing.  At  most  it  was  of  some  use 
as  a  basis  of  reforms  made  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
later.  But  for  the  moment  it  only  rendered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  church  more  difficult.  The  reform  of  the 
Dataria,  for  exanipU-,  the  ofllce  which  sold  graces,  pri^ 
ilegea,  indults,  dispensations  and  benefices,  was 
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lidered  impossible  because  baif  of  the  papal  rcvcnnc, 
or  110,000  ducats  annually,  came  from  it.    Nor  could 
the  fees  of  the  Penitentiary  be  abolished  for  fear  of 
bankruptcy,  though  in  1540  they  wore  partially  re- 
duced.   The  most  obvious  results  of  the  Consilium  was   ^^38 
to  put  another  weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  Lutherans.'^ 
Published  by  an  unauthorized  person,  it  was  at  once 
seized  upon  by  the  Beformcrs  as  proof  of  the  hopeless  >; 
depravity  of  the  Curia.    So  dangerous  did  it  prove  to 
simple-minded  Catholics  that  it  was  presently  put  on 
the  Index  I 

Panl'e  diplomacy  tried  to  play  off  the  Empire 
against  France  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  both  to^^ 
a  crusade  against  the  Turk.  Hoping  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  church  by  means  of  the  war  declared  by 
Charles  V  on  the  Schmalkaldic  League,  the  pope,  in 
return  for  a  subsidy,  exacted  a  declaration  in  the 
treaty,  that  the  reason  of  the  war  u'rs  religious  and  the 
occasion  for  it  the  refusal  of  the  Protestant.s  to  recog- 
nize the  Council  of  Trent's  authority.  But  when 
Charles  was  victor  he  used  his  advantage  only  to 
strengthen  his  own  prerogative,  not  effectively  to  sup- 
press here8>-.  Paul  now  dreaded  the  emperor  nn»ro 
than  he  did  the  Protestants  and  his  position  was  not 
made  easier  by  the  threat  of  Charles  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Lutherans  did  Paul  succeed  in  rousing  France 
against  him.  In  fact,  with  all  bis  squirniint?,  Paul  HI 
only  sank  deeper  into  the  Spanish  vassalaire,  while ' 
the  championship  of  the  church  passed  fnnu  liis  con- 
trol into  that  of  new  agencies  that  In.'  ha'l  created. 

It  was  perhaps  an  effort  to  free  tlie  Holy  Sfo  frtmi  ■Julimni. 
the  Spanish  yoke  that  led  the  caniinals  to  r:iis<-  lo  lliu   ^■'■^'^ 
pnrplc,  as  Julius  lU,  Cardinal  .lolin  \t:iry  Cinccli!  i!<-l 
Monte  who  as  one  of  the  x>rfsif]frit.<  uf  tin-  ni-ciinifiiiL'al 
council  had  diatingoishcd  himself  by  his  iippii>iii'iii  to 
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the  emperor.  Nevertheless  his  pontificate  marked 
relaxation  of  the  church's  effort,  for  polii^r  or  streaj 
to  pursue  rc-fonn  he  had  none. 

Marcelluji  11,  who  was  pope  for  twenty-two  rtayi^ 
would  hardly  he  remembered  wive  for  the  noble  Moss 
of  Pope  Marccllus  dedicated  to  him  by  Palestrina. 

With  the  elevation  of  Cardinal  Caraffa  to  the  tiara 
W,  "T-Pfter's  keys  were  once  more  restored  to  stronjr  hands 
and  u  rufonniiig  heart.  The  founder  of  the  Theatinos 
'  was  a  hot-blooded  Neapolitan  still,  In  spite  of  his 
seventy-nine  yenrs,  hah*  and  hearty.  Among  the  re- 
forms he  accompli-sbcd  wore  some  reflations  rolatinf; 
to  the  residence  of  bishops  and  some  rules  for  the 
bridlinp  of  Jews,  usurers,  prostitutes,  players  and 
mountebanks.  Bat  he  was  unable  to  reform  himself. 
Tic  advanced  his  yottng  kinsmen  shamelessly  to  poU^_ 
^ical  ofHee.  His  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits,  in  whom  h^ 
saw  a  rival  to  his  own  order,  not  only  caused  him  to 
neglect  to  use  Ihem  but  made  him  put  Ihcm  in  a  very 
critical  position.  Nor  did  he  dare  to  summon  again 
the  council  that  had  been  prorogued,  for  fear  that 
Bome  stronger  power  should  use  it  against  himself. 
"t^lle  cliafed  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  coming  nearer  to 
a  conflict  with  Charles  V  and  his  son  Philip  11  than 
any  pope  had  vcntureil  to  do.  He  even  thought  ^H 
threatening  Philip  with  the  Inquisition,  but  was  r^^ 
strained  by  prudence.  Tn  his  purpose  of  freeing  Italy 
from  foreign  domination  he  accomplished  notliina 
whatever.  ^1 

Pius  IV  was  a  contrast  to  the  predecessor  whom  nff 
hated.  John  Angclo  Metlici,  of  Milan,  not  connected 
with  the  Florentine  family,  was  a  cheerful,  well-wish- 
ing, Wnefiet-nt  man,  giMiial  and  fond  of  life,  a  sou  of  the 
HeimittKQncc,  a  patron  of  art  and  letters.  The  choice 
of  a  name  often  expresses  the  ideals  and  tendencies  of 
B  pope;  that  of  Pius  was  chosen  perhaps  in  imitation 
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of  Pine  n,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  the  most  fa- 
mous hmnanist  to  sit  on  the  fisherman 's  throne.  And 
yet  the  spirit  of  the  times  no  longer  allowed  the  gross 
licentionsneas  of  the  earlier  age,  and  the  cause  of  re- 
form progressed  not  a  little  under  the  diplomatic  guid- 
ance of  the  Milanese.  In  the  first  place,  doubtless 
from  personal  motives,  he  m£ide  a  fearful  example  of 
the  kinsmen  of  his  predecessor,  four  of  whcm  he  exe- 
cuted chie&y  for  the  reason  that  they  bad  been  ad- 
vanced by  papal  influence.  This  salutary  example 
practically  put  an  end  to  nepotism;  at  least  the  un- 
fortunate nephews  of  Paul  IV  were  the  last  to  aspire 
to  independent  principalities  solely  on  the  strength  of 
kinship  to  a  pope. 

The  demand  for  the  continuation  and  completion  of  Refomw 
the  general  council,  which  had  become  loud,  was  ac- 
ceded to  by  Pius  who  thought,  like  the  American  boss, 
that  at  times  it  was  necessary  to  "pander  to  the  pub- 
lic conscience."  The  happy  issue  of  the  council,  from 
his  point  of  view,  in  its  complete  submissivonesa  to 
the  papal  prerogative,  led  Pius  to  emphasize  the  spir- 
itual rather  than  the  political  claims  of  the  hierarchy. 
In  this  the  church  made  a  great  gain,  for,  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  time  shows  plainly,  in  the  game  of  polities 
the  papacy  could  no  longer  hold  its  own  against  the 
national  states  surrounding  if.  Pius  Ifiined  hoavily- 
on  Philip,  for  by  this  time  Spain  had  become  the  ac- 
knowledged champion  of  the  churcli,  but  he  was  able 
to  do  BO  without  loss  of  prestige  because  of  the  grad-  7 
ual  separation  of  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual 
power. 

Among  his  measures  the  most  notoworthy  was  one 
regulating  the  powers  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  wIillc 
their  eiclnsive  right  to  elect  the  ptnititT  was  main- 
tained against  the  pretensions  of  the  council.  The 
best  Catholic  spirit  of  the  time  was  represoutod  in 
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I  Cardinal  Clinrles  Borromco,  Arclibishop  of  Milan,  an 
excellent  prelate  who  sought  to  win  back  members  of 
Christ  to  the  fold  by  his  good  example,  while  he  did 
not  disdain  to  use  the  hnmher  methodfl  of  perscootion 
when  necessary.  Among  the  amiable  weafeuesses  of 
Pins  was  the  belief,  inherited  from  a  hygonc  age,  that 

I       the  Protestants  might  still  be  reunited  to  tlic  church 
by  a  few  conccfsions,  such  as  those  of  the  marriag^ 
of  the  clergy  and  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity.       ^| 

With  Pius  V  a  sterner  spirit  entered  into  the  coun- 
cik  of  the  chnrch.  The  election  of  the  Dominican  and 
Chief  Inquisitor  Michael  Ghislieri  was  a  triumph  for 
the  policy  of  Borromco.    His  pitiless  hatred  of  the 

Af  heretics  hounded  Catharine  de'  Medici  against  the 
Huguenots,  and  Philip  II  against  tlic  Dutch.    Con- 
trary to  (he  dictates  of  pnidence  and  tlie  wishes  of  the 
greatest  Catliolic  princes,  he  issued  the  bull  deposing  i 
Elizabeth.    But  ho  was  severe  to  himself,  an  ascetic  . 
nic'kiiiuned    for    his    monkish    narrowness    *'Friar 

I  Wooden-shoe"  by  the  Roman  populace.  He  ruthlessly 
reformed  the  Itahan  clergy,  meting  out  terrible  pun- 
ishments to  nil  sinners.  Under  his  leadership  Cathol- 
icism took  llio  offen.sive  in  earnest  and  accomplished 
mnch.  His  zeal  won  him  the  name  of  saint,  for  ho 
"+^vas  the  last  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  be  canoni/^l. 
But  the  reign  of  sainthood  coupled  with  absolutism 
is  apt  to  grow  irksome,  and  it  was  with  relief  that  tho 
Jtomans  bailed  the  election  of  Hugo  Buoucompagno  &6 
Grogorj'  SIII.  He  did  little  but  follow  ont,  somewhat  , 
■weakly,  the  paths  indicated  by  his  predeoessors.  So  I 
-'f  heavily  did  he  lean  on  Spain  that  he  was  called  the 
chaplain  of  Philip,  but,  as  the  obligations  were  mu- 
tual, and  tho  Catholic  Mug  came  also  to  depend  more 
and  more  upon  the  si)irilual  arms  wielded  by  tho 
papacy,  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  said  that  Philip 
was    the   executioner    employed    by    Gregory. 
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mwliocrity  of  bis  nild  did  not  prevent  notable  achieve*  v 
nuDt  by  the  Josuits  in  ibt^  cause  of  the  oburcb.    His 
nform  of  tlie  calendar  will  be  described  more  fally 
olsuwhero. 

Qrcffury  XIII  otTerH  au  opportunity  to  uivaHuro  the 
moral  stundurd  of  the  papac>'  after  half  a  cvutury  of 
tvfonu.  His  policy  was  giiided  largely  by  bis  ruling 
puHsion,  love  of  a  uatural  son,  born  before  be  bad  taken 
priust'v  orders,  whom  be  made  Qoofalonicrc  of  the 
diorcb  and  would  have  advanced  to  still  further  pre- 
fenncnt  bod  not  his  advisers  objected.  Gregory  was 
the  pope  vrbo  thanked  God  "for  the  grace  voucliaafed 
inito  Ohristendom"  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartbolo- 
OMtw.  He  was  also  the  pope  who  praised  and  enconr- 
igcd  the  plan  for  the  assassination  oF  Fili/.abeth.'         n;^ 

In  the  person  of  Sixtus  V  the  spirit  of  Pius  V  re-  SUtmV, 
turned  to  power.    Felix  Peretti  was  a  Franciscan  and  ^ses-90 
an  rn<[tii^itor,  an  earnest  man  and  a  bard  one.    Liko 
biH  priHk'uessora  pursuing  the  goal  of  absolutiam,  ho 
had  on  advantage  over  them  in  the  blessing  disguised  lK 
am  the  di«a«ltir  of  the  Sjtanish  Armada.    From  this 
time  forward  the  papacy  was  fore<>d  to  champion  Ita  "K 
oauao  witli  tlie  spiritaai  weapons  at  its  command,  and 
tlw  gain  to  it  as  B  moral  and  rcligiouH  power  wnH  euor- 
looufl.     In  some  ways  it  asaumcd  the  primacy  of  Cath- 
olic   Europe,   previously  osurped  by  Spain,  and  at- 
tained an  intliK-noe  tliat  it  bad  not  bad  since  the  Great  "f 
Schivm  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Tt.-  '   '    iiw  of  Sixtus  are  important  rather  for  their 

mpr  ivu  tbiin  for  their  dra»lio  quaUly.    Tho 

whole  macbiuory  of  the  Curia  was  made  over,  tbc  rou- 
tiao  of  liuKiaeBH  being  delegateil  to  a  number  of  stand- 
ing oiiouiuttces  known  as  Congregations,  such  as  the 
OangT«gatioo  of  Ceremonies  to  wntcb  over  matters  of 
pn«odt.'uco  at  the  pajiul  court,  and  the  Congregation 
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of  the  Consistory  to  prepare  tho  work  of  the  Cot 
Bielory,  The  number  of  cardinals  was  fixed  at  seventy. 
New  editions  of  ilie  breviary  and  of  the  Index  were 
carpfnlly  prepared.  At  the  same  time  the  moral  re- 
forms of  Trent  were  laxly  carried  out,  for  while  de- 
crees cuforcinR  them  were  promulgated  by  Sixtns  with 
one  hand,  with  the  other  he  sold  dispensations  and 
privileges. 


J 
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§  3.  Tbb  CounoU'  or  Tbjkvt 

While  the  popes  were  enjojnng  their  jus  incorriffi- 
hUitatis — as  Luther  wittily  expressed  it — the  church 
was  goinx  to  rack  and  ruin.  Had  the  safety  of  Peter's 
boat  been  left  to  its  captains,  it  would  apparently  have 
foundered  in  the  waves  of  schism  and  heresy.  No  such 
dauKerous  enemy  has  ever  attacked  tho  church  as  that 
then  issuing  from  her  own  bosom.  Neither  the  me- 
dieval heretics  nor  the  modern  philosophers  have  won 
from  her  in  so  short  a  time  such  masses  of  adherents. 
Where  Voltaire  slew  his  thousands  Luther  slew  his 
ten  thousands,  for  Voltaicfl_appealed_onl3r_to  the  in- 
tellect, Lttther  appealed  tothe  conscience.  ^H 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  the  Protoatant  co^B 
quests  wa«  their  sudden  end.    Within  less  than  fifty 
years  tho  Scandinavian  North,  most  of  Germany  i^H 
eluding  Austria,  parts  of  Hungary,  Poland,  most  d^ 
Switzerland,  and  Great  Britain  had  declared  for  the 
"gospel "    France  was  divided  and  apparently  going 
the  same  road ;  even  in  Italy  there  were  serious  symp- 
toms of  disaffection.    That  within  a  single  generation 

e  tide  should  be  not  only  stopped  but  rolled  back  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  changes  of  fortune  in  history. 
The  only  country  which  Protestantism  gained  after 
1560  was  the  Dutch  Repubhc  Large  part"*  of  Ger- 
many and  Poland  were  won  badi  to  the  church,  and 
Catholicism  made  safe  in  all  the  Latin  conntrios. 
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^ffln  Bpirit  that  accomplished  this  work  vms  tho  spirir^fw^ 

■  Spain.    More  extraordinary  than  the  rapid  growth 

■  htr  empire  was  the  conquest  of  Gurope  by  hor 
Boals.  The  chnractor  of  tho  Counter-reformation  was 
flotermincd  by  her  geoias.  It  was  not,  as  it  started  to 
be  in  Italy,  a  more  or  less  inwardly  Christianized  Be- 
Daissance.  It  was  a  diHtinot  and  powerful  religious  re- 
vival, and  one  that  showed  itself,  as  many  others  have 
done,  by  a  mighty  reaction.  Medievalism  was  re- 
ttorcO,  largely  by  medieval  methods,  the  general  conn- 
eil,  the  emphasis  on  tradition  and  dogma,  coercion  of 
mind  and  btwly,  and  the  ministrations  of  a  monastic 
order,  new  only  in  its  discipline  and  effectiveness,  a 
rodaplicAtioD  of  the  old  mendicant  orders  in  spirit  and 
ideal 

The  Oecumenical  Council  was  so  double-edged  a 
wvapon  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  popes  hesi- 
tated to  grasp  it  in  their  war  with  the  heretic.    They  _ 
had  nroomfortable  mcniories  of  Constance  and  Basle,     '' 
the  election  and  deposition  of  popes  and  of  decrees     ^ 

,ng  their  prerogatives.  And,  moreover,  the  coun- 
WBB  the  first  authority  invoked  by  the  heretic  him- 
1f.  Adrian  might  have  been  willing  to  risk  such  a 
od.  but  before  ho  had  time  to  call  one,  his  place  was 
taken  by  tho  vacillating  and  puflillanimous  Clement, 
'erpctnnlly  toying  with  the  idea  he  yet  allowed  the 
essuro  of  his  courtiers  and  the  difficulties  of  the  po- 
ical  siluntion — for  France  was  opposed  to  the  coun- 
cil as  an  imperial  scheme— indefinitely  to  postpone  the 
nnnmons. 
Tho  more  serious-minded  Paul  III  found  another 
in  his  path.  He  for  the  first  time  really  labored 
To  summon  the  general  synod,  bat  be  fonnd  that  the 
Protestants  had  now  changed  their  position  and  would 
no  longer  consent  to  recognize  its  authority  under  any 
oonditions  to  which  be  could  possibly  ossout.    Though 
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his  noncio  Vergcrio  recoived  in  Ocrmany  and  «veh 
Witteiihtrff  a  cordial  welcome,  it  was  soon  discove'- 
that  the  ideas  of  the  proper  constitution  of  the  council 
entertained  by  the  two  partien  wera  irreconciliable. 
Fundamentally  each  wanted  a  council  iu  which  its  own 
predominance  should  be  assured.  The  Schmalkaldic 
princes,  on  the  ndvico  of  their  thcoto^iahs,  asked  fo^| 
a  free  German  synod  in  which  they  shonld  have  a  ma^ 
jority  vo1«,  and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  B'raa^ 
cis  I  and  Henry  ^^!I.  Naturally  no  pope  c«uH  coi 
sent  to  any  such  measures;  under  those  tlisconraprir 
circumiitances,  the  opening  of  the  council  was  oontii 
ually  postponed,  and  in  place  of  it  the  emperor  held  a 
aeries  of  religious  colloquies  that  only  served  to  make 
the  diflferences  of  the  two  pnrtics  more  prominent. 

After  several  years  of  negotiation  the  path  was  made 
smooth  and  the  bull  Laetare  Hierwialem  summoned  a 
general  sjTiod  to  meet  at  Trent  on  Maixjh  15,  3545,  and 
assigned  it  three  tasks:  (1)  The  pacification  of  reli- 
gious disputes  by  doctrinal  decisions;  (2)  tho-rcform 
of  ecclesiastical  abuses;  (3)  the  discussion  of  a  cmsade 
against  the  infidel.  Delay  still  interfered  with  the 
opening  of  the  assembly,  which  did  not  take  place  Un- 
tU  December  15, 1545. 

The  council  was  held  at  thre*  separate  periods  with 
long  inter\-als.    The  first  period  was  1545-7,  the  seor 

Iond  1551-2,  the  third  1562-3.  The  city  of  Trent  was 
chosen  in  order  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  a  Qcnnaii 
town  while  at  tlie  same  time  selecting  that  one  nearest 
,to  Italy,  for  the  pope  was  determined  to  keep  the  ac- 
tion of  the  synod  under  control.  Two  measures  were 
/  adopted  to  insure  this  end,  the  initiative  and  pre»idcney 
■Xv  of  the  papal  legates  and  packing  the  membership.  The 
faculties  to  be  granted  the  legates  were  already  decided 
upon  in  1544 ;  these  lieatenanta  were  to  be,  according 
to  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  angels  of  peace  to  preside,  make 
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oeocflsaiy  regulations,  and  pubUsh  tbem  "according 

oiutoiu."    Tlie  iihrase  that  the  council  should  de- 

lide  on  mea^ureit,  ''Ict^atis  proponcnlibuH"  wuh  dimply 

conHtitaliouAl  exprcBsion  of  the  princlpul  familinr 

maay  govt'rtimonts,  that  the  legistutivu  gliould  (ict 

oaly  OD  tlio  initiative  of  the  executive,  thus  (giving  mi 

ifnineuso  ndvuntuge  to  the  hitter.    The  accond  meflMV 

frf  ^"hBrtHBItillff  t-fao  eonimiLwafl  thp  i^ecision  to  voJa 

IB  gBTo  a  contfUint  majority  to  tho  Italian  prclatea 

it  by  the  pope.    So  ntoceflsftil  wore  these  iiit^fiF<uro8 

that  the  French  ambassador  bitterly  jeitlod  of  tho 

Holy  Ofaost  coming  to  Trent  in  tho  mailbogs  from 

me. 

At  the  first  session  there  were  ouly  thirty-fonr  mcm- 

m  entitled  to  vote:  four  airdinaU,  fonr  archbisliopH. 

enty-ono  bishops  and  five  gencrahi  of  orders.    Theru 

i-'o  present  othor  personages,  including  an  am- 

ior  from  King  Ferdinand,  four  Spanish  secular 

ta  and  a  number  of  friars.  The  first  question 
debated  was  the  preccdrace  of  dogma  or  refomi.  Re- 
garding the  council  cliiefiy  as  an  instrument  for  con- 
tanning  the  heretics,  the  pope  was  in  favor  of  taking 
op  dogma  ArsL  The  ompcror,  on  the  other  hand,  m'ish- 
ing  rather  to  eoneiliate  the  Protestants  and  if  possible 
lo  luro  th)-m  back  to  the  old  cbardt,  was  in  favor  of 
,  atarting  with  reform.  The  stniggle>  which  was  eiirriod 
^bn  not  so  murb  on  the  floor  of  the  synod  as  behind  tho 
^BMOibeni*  backs  in  the  intrigues  of  rourt)*,  was  d»> 
PWilad  hjr  a  oompromisc  to  tho  effect  thiit  both  do^roia 
asd  reform  slwuld  bo  taken  up  sioialtaneoosly.  Rat 
all  onaetments  dealing  with  eoolc«ia«tical  irregnlaritiea 
wtn  to  bear  the  proviao  "under  reservation  of  tlia 
papal  aDthoritr." 
Th»  dogmatic  decrees  at  Treut  wor«  almost  wholly 
by  tho  polemio  afpainst  Protaatantisn.    Prao- 
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tically  nothing  was  defined  save  what  had  already  been 
taken  Dp  in  the  Aagsbarg  Confession  or  in  the  writings 
of  Calvin,  of  Zwingli  and  of  the  Anabaptists.  Inevi- 
tably, a  spirit  no  pnrcly  defensive  could  not  bo  animated 
by  a  primarily  pbiloKophical  interest.  Tlie  g:Tiiding 
star  was  not  a  system  but  a  policy,  and  this  policy  was 
-Ajiothiiig  more  nor  less  than  that  of  re-establishing  tni- 
dJtion.  The  practice  of  the  church  was  the  standard^ 
applied;  many  an  nnbistorical  assertion  was  made  tg| 
justify  it  and  many  a  practice  of  comparatively  recent 
growth  was  eanctioned  by  the  postulate  that  *'it  ha< 
dcftcendod  from  apostolic  use."  "By  show  of  ai 
tiqaity  they  introduce  novelty,"  was  Bacon's  oorrc 
judgment. 

Quite  naturally  the  first  of  the  important  dogmatic 
decrees  was  on  the  basis  of  authority.  The  Protestantit 
had  acknowledged  the  Bible  only ;  over  against  them  the 
•iTridentine  fathers  declared  for  the  Bible  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  church.  The  canon  of  Scripture  was 
different  from  that  recognized  by  the  Protestants  iu 
that  it  included  the  Apocrj'pha.  J 

After  pasKiiig  various  reform  decrees  on  preaching^ 
catcdieticjil  instruction,  privileges  of  mendicants  and 
indulgences,  the  council  took  up  the  thorny  question 
of  justification.  Discu»u<i<m  was  poKt{>oiiod  for  some 
months  out  of  consideration  for  the  emperor,  who. 
feared  it  might  irritate  the  Protestants,  and  only  gave 
his  consent  to  it  in  the  hope  that  some  ambiguous  form 
acceptable  to  that  party,  might  be  found.  How  deeply 
the  solifidian  doctrino  had  penetrated  into  the  very 
bosom  of  the  church  was  revealed  by  the  storminess  (^fl 
the  debate.  The  passions  of  the  right  revjwend  .fa- 
thers wore  so  excited  by  the  consideration  of  a  funda- 
mental article  of  their  faith  that  in  the  coarse  of  dis- 
putation they  accused  one  another  of  conduct  unbe- 
coming to  Christians,  taunted  one  another  with  pie 
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beian  origin  and  tore  hair  from  one  anoUier'B  beards. 
The  ducrcc  as  finally  passed  established  the  position 
tbAt  faith  and  workM  together  justify,  and  condemned 
the  Mmi-IjUthenm  doctrines  of  "dnplicate  jastice*'  and 
^impated  righteouHne»s  hitherto  held  by  b-ach  eminent 
Iteologiana  an  Contarini  and  Cajetan. 
Having  accomplished  this  important  work  the  comi- 
cil  appeared  to  the  pope  ready  for  dissolution.  The 
protests  of  the  emperor  kept  it  together  for  a  few 
months  longer,  but  an  outbreak  of  the  apottcd  fever 
and  the  fear  of  a  raid  during  the  Sclmialkaldic  war, 

iicrved  aa  nnfRoient  excuses  to  translate  the  conncil  to 
bologna.    Though  nothing  was  accomplished  in  this 
pty  the  assembly  was  not  formally  prorogued  until 
September  U,  1549. 
Unditr  pretuure  from  the  emperor  Pope  Julius  III 
oonvoked  thti  synod  for  a  second  time  at  Trent  on  May 
1,  1501.    The  personnel  was  different.     The  Jesuits 
tag  ftpd  Rnini""^  "•^'•■'  present  working  in  the  in- 
(ereats  of  the  papacy.    No  French  clergy  took  part 
as  Henry  11  was  hostile.    The  Protestants  were  ro- 
qoired  to  lend  a  delegation,  which  was  received  on 
^^annary  24,  1552.    They  presented  a  confession,  but 
^■eclined  to  recognize  the  authority  of  a  body  in  which 
^Hiey  wore  not  represented.    Scvend  dogmatic  decrees 
HErere  passed  on  the  aacraments,  reasserting  transub- 
Bltantiation  and  all  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
church.    A  few  reform  decrees  were  also  passed,  but 
before  a  great  deal  could  be  aocomplished  the  revult 
of  Maurice  of  Saxony  put  both  emperor  and  council  in 

I  A  precarious  position  and  the  latter  was  eonscquently 
brorogned  for  a  second  time  on  April  3S,  1552. 
F  When,  after  ten  long  year;*,  the  eonncil  again  con- 
vened at  the  c<mimand  of  Pius  IV,  in  January,  15G2, 
m  i»  extraordinary*  to  see  how  little  the  problems  con- 
fronting it  had  dianged.    Not  only  was  the  struggle 
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for  power  between  pope  and  council  an<l  between  popA 
and  eoipcror  stUi  ^in^;  on,  but  hopes  were  still  enter- 
tained in  Borao  qaartors  of  roconcilinjf  the  ischismaticB. 
Pins  invited  all  princes,  whether  Catholic  or  heretical, 
to  send  dclegrttcs,  but  was  rebuffed  by  some  of  them. 
The  argument  wns  then  taken  up  by  tlie  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand who  sent  in  an  imposing  demand  for  reforms 
including  the  authorization  of  the  marriage  of  priest 
communion  in  both  kiiid«,  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue 
in  divine  service,  and  drastic  rules  for  the  improvement 
of  the  convents  and  of  tbe  papal  courts. 

The  oontciilion  over  this  twne  among  tbe  fathers, 
now  far  more  numerous  than  iu  the  earlier  days,  waxed 
BO  hot  that  for  ten  whole  months  no  session  could  be 
held.     Mobs  of  the  partisans  of  the  variou»  factions 
fought  in  the  streets  and  bitter  taunts  of  "French  dis- 
eases" and  "Spanish  eruptions"  were  exchanged  bc-fl 
twcen  them.    For  a  time  the  situation  seemed  inex- 
tricable and  one  cardiual  prophesied  the  impending 
downfall  of  the  papacy.    But  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe  tlie  pope  was  able  to  send 
into  the  field  the  newly  recruited  praetorian  guards  of  _ 
the  Society  of  Jesnit*.    Under  the  command  of  Car-fl 
dinal  Moronc  these  indefatigable  Kcalots  turned  tbe 
flank  of  tbe  opposing  forces  partly  by  intrigue  at  tbo 
imperial  court,  partly  by  skilful  manipulation  of  de-, 
bate.   The  emperor's  mind  was  changed;  reforms  dc 
□landed  by  him  were  dropped. 

The  questions  actually  taken  up  and  settled  were"' 
dogmatic  ones,  chielly  concerning  tbe  &aori6ce  of  the 
mass  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Catholic  customs  of 
oommuniou  in  one  kind,  the  celebration  of  masses  in 
honor  of  saints,  the  celebration  of  masses  in  which  the 
priest  only  communicates^  tbo  mbcing  of  water  M-ith  the 
Fine,  the  prohibition  of  tbe  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue, 

id  the  sanction  of  niassos  for  the  dcad^    Other  dc 
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cTDPfl  oroondod  the  marriage  lawft,  and  enjoined  tho 
prepariiUnn  of  an  Index  of  prohibited  books,  of  a 
eotechiftm  and  of  standard  editionfi  of  mUiuil  and  bre- 
Tiary. 

How  oomplotcly  the  council  in  its  la^t  estate  wan  sab-  SokjMtjM  | 
dn«I  to  the  will  of  the  pope  is  shown  l»y  its  request  tljat  *"  ^^*^ 
le  (locreOH  nhoiild  all  be  confirmod  by  him.     This  was 
>DC  b>-  PiQH  IV  in  the  bntl  Benediclus  Deus.     Piofl  J« 

I  caused  to  be  prepiirpd  a  aymbol  known  aa  the  Tri-  ^*** 
tntino  Profession  of  Faith  which  was  made  binding  7^ 
all  priests.    Save  that  it  was  slijjhUy  enlurgeil  in 
IH77  by  the  pronouncement  on  Papal  lufulUbility,  itl^ 
Is  to  the  present  day. 
The  complete  triumph  of  the  papal  claims  was  off nety  Rmepiin 
the  oool  recoptinii  which  the  decrees  receivwi  in 
Hathulic  Europe.    Only  the  Italian  states,  Poland,  Por- 
igal  and  Savoy  unrenervcdly  recognized  the  authority 
ntl  of  them.    Philip  II,  bij^ot  an  he  was,  preferred 
make  his  own  rales  for  his  clorgj-  and  recoi[rniis(Kl  the 
of  Trent  with  tho  proviso  "saving  the    royal 
If^ts."    France  sanetioned  only  the  dogniatic.  not  the 
^rantioftl  decrecn.     The  rmpcror  never  offieially  recog- 
lixed  the  work  of  the  council  at  alL    Nor  were  the  fiov- 
lents  the  only  recalcitrants.    According  to  Karpi 
^liody  of  German  Catholics  paid  no  attention  to  the 
Jrfbed  reforms  and  the  count-il  wn«  openly  mocked 
Fmoce  as  claiming  an  authority  eaperior  to  that  nf 
ho  apostles. 

To  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  indeed,  the  moM  intolURent 
*r\'er  of  the  next  gonerntiou,  the  council  seemed  to 
ive  been  a  failure  if  not  a  fraud.  Its  bt»tory  be  calls 
an  niad  of  woes.  The  profesHcd  objects  of  the  coun* 
cU,  healing  the  HcbiKiu  and  as.'ierting  the  episoopal 
power  he  thinks  frustrated,  for  the  schism  was  roiido 
irreconciliable  and  the  cliurdi  reduced  to  nervitude, 
Bnt  the  judgment  of  posterity  baa  reversed  that  of 
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the  great  historian,  at  least  as  far  as  the  valae  of  tho 
work  douo  at  Trent  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism  is  oon- 
ocmcd.  If  the  charch  shut  out  tho  Protestants  and 
rewignized  her  limited  domain,  she  at  least  took  ap- 

"VTrtipriate  measuroH  to  eBtabliah  her  rule  over  what  was 
loft.    Her  power  was  now  collected;  her  dogma  was 

V  unified  and  made  consistent  as  opposed  to  the  mutaally 
diverse  Protestant  creeds.  In  several  points,  indeed, 
where  tho  opinion  of  the  members  was  divideil,  the 
-words  of  the  decrees  were  ambijjnious,  t^nt  as  agamat 
the  Protestants  tliey  were  distinct  and  so  comprehen- 
sive na  rather  to  supersede  than  to  supplement  earU 
standards. 

Nor  shonld  the  moral  impulse  of  the  cooncil  be  n 
derestimatod,  ridiculed  though  it  was  by  its  opponent 
as  if  expressed  in  the  maxim,  "si  non  caste,  tamen 
cautc."  Sweeping  decrees  for  urgent  reforms  were 
passed,  and  above  all  a  machinery  set  np  to  carry 
on  the  good  work.  In  providing  for  a  catechism,  for 
laoUioritativo  editions  of  tho  Vulgate,  breviary  and 
iother  standard  works,  in  regulating  moot  points,  in 
Wriking  at  lax  discipline,  the  council  did  a  lasting  serv<^d 
Ice  to  Catholicism  and  perhaps  to  tho  world.  Not  thj^ 
least  of  the  practical  reforms  was  the  provision  for  the 
opening  of  seminaries  to  train  the  diocesan  clergy. 
The  first  measurcThiiking  to  tSIs  waa  passed  in  1546; 
Cardinal  Pole  at  once  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  a  de- 
cree of  the  third  session  ordered  that  each  diocese 
shonld  have  such  a  school  for  the  education  of  prieate. 

tThe  Roman  seminar)*,  opened  two  years  later,  waa 
model  for  suhsequeut  foundations. 
VII 
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If  tiie  Counter-reformation  was  in  part  a  pure  reac-^j 

"^^  tion  to  medievalism  it  was  in  part  also  a  religions  ro^| 

vivaL    If  this  waa  stimulated  by  the  Protestant  eiam-^ 
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plo,  it  waa  also  the  ontoomc  of  the  rising  tido  of*^      | 
Cstbolio  pietism  in  the  fifteenth  oeotury.    Still  more  ^ 

TMM  it  thp  <Hfawar  tn  a^emanil  on  the  part  of_the- 
oBurch  for  an  .instrument  wltJi  wli|ch  to  f-nmhut.  tha 

dfiiig»TH  of  heresy  and  to  conagflr-Bjiixitually.tha.aaff ■ 

worldd  of  heathonism. 

Great  crises  in  the  church  have  frcqocntly  prodooed 
BOW  revivals  of  monasticism.    From  Benedict  to  Bcr- 
nnrd,  from  Bernard  to  Francis  and  Dominic,  from 
the  friam  to  the  Jesuits,  there  is  an  evolution  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  monaatio  life  to  the  ncodit  of  Latin  ^"* 
Christianity.    Several  new  orders,  all  with  more  or  Mile 
leu  in  common,  started  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  <"*" 
oeatury.    Under  Leo  X  there  assembled  at  Rome  a 
number  of  men  united  by  the  wish  to  renew  th(^i^  spir- 
itual lives  by  roligions  exoroiacs.    From  this  Oratory      — 
of  Divine  Xx>ve,  as  it  was  called,  under  the  inspiration 
of  Oaotano  di  Tiene  and  John  Peter  CarafFa,  arose  the 

r  of  Thoatines,  a  body  of  devoted  priests,  dressing  158* 

t  in  a  special  garb  but  in  ordinary  priest's  robes, 
who  flooD  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  Catholio 
reformation.  Thetr  especial  tatik  was  to  educate  the 
dirgy. 

Tbo  order  of  the  Capfldiiiis  was  an  offshoot  of  the  "■  ''* 
FranciHcans.  It  restored  the  relaxed  discipline  of  tbo 
early  friarH  and  its  members  went  about  teaching  the 
poor.  Notwithstanding  the  blow  to  it  wheti  its  third 
vicar  Bernardino  Ochino  became  a  Calvinist,  it  flour- 
Uhed  and  turned  its  energies  espeoially  against  the 
btretics. 

Of  tlie  other  orders  founded  at  tliis  time,  the  Bama- 
bltM  (1530),  the  Somascians  (1532),  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy  (IMO),  the  Ursulines  (1537),  only  the  common 
oharacteristivs  can  be  pointed  out.  It  is  notable  that 
tb«7  wore  all  animated  by  a  social  ideal ;  not  only  the 
•alvation  of  the  individual  seal  but  also  the  amcUora* 
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iion  of  hamanity  waji  now  their  porpose.    Some  of 
ordors  devoted  Ihomselvcs  tcLtlie  eJncatjon  of  diildren, 
Bome  to  home  missiong^pr  fntflign^missiona.  Bome  to 
iiarpingJJic  ^cV,  nome  to  Iho  rescue  _pf  fallen^womoi^J 
ie  c^'olution  of  monasticii^m  had  already  pointed  tllV^ 
way  to  these  tasks;  its  apogee  was  reached  with  the 
orKaiiizalion  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

The  Jesuit  lias  become  one  of  those  typical  fiKuree 
like  the  Puritan  and  the  buccaneer.  Though  less  ex- 
ploited in  Bction  than  he  was  in  the  days  of  Huniaa, 
Eugene  Sue  and  Zola,  the  mention  of  his  name  calls 
to  the  imaj^natiou  tho_  picture  of  a  tall,  spare  man, 
hamlatmiej  conrtcaus,  obliging,  but  Bubtlc,  deccitftfl^ 
"^njgt!irmi«,  capable  of  nnrsing  the  blad^t_ffifla^ 
""and  of  sanctioning^n»;Tr()^^actijjng^for"Hiead£anQ^ 
ment  of  h J s  canBC.  T'be  Lettres  Provmctales  of  Pascal 
firsTstamped  on  public  opinion  the  idea  that  the  Jwnit 
Tjj^ajjjLeceuMfirily  iipmtvral  and  yenomogg.;  the  implacable 
natred  of  Michelet  and^S^niMKls  has  brou^t  them  as 
criminals  before  the  bar  of  bistory.  On  the  other  hand 
lV  thoy  have  had  their  apologists  and  friends  even  ontaide 
^,  ^thftir_y_wii  order.    Let  us  neither  praise  norWamo,  hx 

seek  Lo  understand  them. 
'  In  that  memorable  hour  when  Luther  said  his  evei 

lasting  nay  at  Worms  one  of  his  auditors  was— or 
iniRbt  have  been  for  she  was  undoubtedly  present  in 
the  city — Oemiaiiie  de  Foix,  the  wife  of  the  Margrave 
John  of  Brandenburg.  The  beautiful  and  frivolous 
young  womiin  liad  been  by  a  former  marriage  the  seo- 
-  ond  wilV-  of  Fenlinaud  the  Catholic  and  at  bis  court  she 
had  been  known  and  worshipped  by  a  young  page  of 
good  family,  Inigo  dc  Loyola.  Like  the  romanti^^ 
Spanianl  that  he  was  he  bad  taken,  as  be  told  later,  fd^^ 
his  hidy  "no  duchess  nor  countess  but  one  far  higher"^ 
and  to  her  bo  paid  court  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  ol 
chivalry.    Not  that  this  prevented  him  from  address- 
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riiointi^rcctod  attentions  to  other  ladies,  for,  if 
,..  Hg  of  n  Don  Quixote  ho  whk  also  Koinothing  nt' 

M  Don  .luAn.  Indeed,  nt  tlio  raniival  of  1515,  bin 
""iiomions  misdemeanors'*  had  caused  him  to  bo  Iriw! 
iiefore  n  court  of  justice  and  little  did  his  plea  of  beno- 
of  ulerp>-  avail  him,  for  the  judfro  failed  to  And  a 
tormnro  on  bis  head  "oven  as  lur^o  as  a  seal  on  a  pupitl 

II,"  and  he  was  probably  punished  severely. 

Loyola  WBK  a  Hnsfim-.  and  a  t-oldierjojiis  fingertipg^ 
When  the  French  army  invaded  Spain  he  waa  given 

mmaiid  of  the  fortress  of  Pumpeluua.  Defendinff  It  '/ 
nively  asraiiiHt  dewperate  odds  he  was  womidnd  in  the  ***t2*«' 
leg  with  a  eanitoti  luill  and  forced  to  yield.  The  Ior 
wai  badly  set  and  IJio  bonejciut  crooked.  With  in- 
domitable conratre  he  hadit  broken  and  reset,  strelchi'd 
on  racks  and  the  protrnding  bone  sawed  off,  hot  all  the 
torture,  in  tho  a;^  before  anaesthpticn,  was  in  vain. 
Tho  yoongr  nian  of  about  twenty-oi^ht — the  exact  year 
of  hiit  birth  is  unknown— foond  liimaelf  a  cripple  for 
Ufc 

To  while  away  the  Iwigjumrs  of  convalescence  be 
cd  for  the  romances  of  ehivalrj-  bnt  was  nna^lv  to 

t  Lhein  and  read  jn  their  place  legends  of  the  ssintH 
and  a  life  of  Cliriat  by  Ludylph  of  Baxouy.  His  im- 
a^nafioti  took  fire  ot  the  uew  possibilities  of  heroism 
and  of  fame.  "What  if  you  should  be  a  Buint  like 
Dominic  or  FrancisI"  he  asked  himself,  "ay,  wliat  if 
you  shonid  even  surpass  tbom  in  sanctity  T"  His 
eboice  was  fixed.  He  took  Madonna  for  his  tady  and 
doleniiiued  to  become  a  soldier  of  Christ 

A*  aoon  as  he  was  able  to  move  be  made  n  pilgrim- 
age  to  Seville  and  Manresa  and  there  dedicated  hi» 
ama  in  a  cbnrcb  in  imitation  of  the  knighti*  ho  had 
read  about  in  Amadis  of  Gaul.  Then,  with  a  general 
oonfcssion  and  mneli  fasting  and  mortification  of  the 
Seah,  began  a  period  of  doubt  and  apiritnal  angoisb 
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that  has  floinetimes  been  compared  vritli  that  of  Lather. 
Both  were  men  of  strong  will  and  inteUwit,  both  snf- 
forc<l  from  the  sense  of  sin.    Bnt  Luther's  de^'elopme^t 

/  w«8  sompwhat  quieter  and  more  normal— if,  indeed^ 
in  the  peyohology  of  conversion  so  carefully  studied  by 
James,  the  quieter  is  the  more  normal.  At  any  rate 
where  Luther  had  one  vision  on  an  ezeeptional  occa- 
sion, I»yola  had  hundreds  and  had  them  daily.  Igna- 
t!u>i  saw  tlie  Trinity  as  a  clavichord  with  three  Btrtnga^ 
the  miracle  of  transubstantiation  as  light  in  bread, 
Satan  as  a  glistening  serpent  covered  with  bright, 
mysterious  eyes,  Jesus  as  "a  big  round  form  ahininff 
as  gold, ' '  and  the  Trinity  again  as  * '  a  ball  of  fire.  *  * 

But  with  all  the  visions  he  kept  his  will  fixed  on  bis 
purpose.  At  first  this  took  the  form  of  a  vow  to 
preach  to  the  infidels  and  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  only  to  he  turned  back  by  the  highest  Chris- 
tian authority  in  that  region,  the  politically  •minded 
P'ranciscan  vicar. 

On  returning  to  Spain  he  went  to  Barcelona  and 
started  to  learn  T.Atin  with  boys,  for  his  education  as  a 

'.;  gentleman  had  included  nothing  but  reading  and  writ- 
ing bis  own  tongue.  Thence  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Alcaln  where  be  won  disciples  but  van  imprisoned 
for  six  weeks  by  the  Inquisition  aud  forbidden  to  hold 
meetings  with  them.  Practically  the  same  cxperienco 
was  repeated  at  Salamanca  where  he  was  detained  by 
the  Iloly  Office  for  twenty-two  days  and  again  pro- 

"  hibitcd  from  holding  religious  meetings.  Thus  he  was 
chased  out  of  Spain  by  the  church  he  sought  to  8cr\'e. 
Turning  his  steps  to  Paris  be  entered  the  College  of 
Montaigu,  and,  if  he  here  was  free  from  the  Inquisition 
be  was  publicly  whipped  by  the  college  authorities  as  a 
dangerous  fanatic.  Nevertheless,  here  he  gathered  his 
first  permanent  disciples,  Peter  Le  Fivre  of  Savoy, 
Francis  Xavier  of  Pampeluna  and  two  Castilians, 
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Jkbmb  EAynex  ana  Alfonno  SnlmiTon.    Tlie  little  man,  I 

hardly  ovcf  five  feot  two  inches  bi^li,  dpfonnod  and  I 

•oarrod,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  won  men  to  him  by  liis  ■ 

smilo,  ao  of  n  conqueror  m  pain,  by  bis  enthusiasm,  his<  H 

mission  and  his  book.                                                        '  ■ 

kit  ono  rcclcoua  the  greatness  of  a  piece  of  literature  ^*|L_J 
it  by  the  beauty  of  the  style  or  the  profundity  of  the  £»>rdMi 

ought  but  by  the  influence  it  has  exercised  over  men,  ^ 

e  Spiritual  Exerdse.-t  of  Ignnliua  will  ruuk  high.    Its  H 

ofaiof  sources  were  the  meditation  and  observation  of  H 

itM  author.    If  he  took  some  things  from  Garcia  do  H 

CiaocroH,  some  from  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  some  ■ 

from  the  rules  of  Montaigu,  where  he  Htudtod,  far  more  H 

he  took  from  the  course  of  discipline  to  which  he  had  ■ 

mhjooted    himself    at    Manrena.     The    p.'tycliological  I 

■onDdneas  of  Loyola's  method  is  found  in  his  discovery,  M 

that  the  best  way  to  win  a  man  to  an  ideal  is  to  kindle  ^  ■ 

b!i  imapinatioD.    His  own  thougbt  was  imaginative  to  I 

the  verge  of  abnormality  and  the  means  which  ho  took  ■ 

to  awaken  and  artiflciully  to  fitimulatr  thiK  faculty  in  ^fl 

his  followers  were  drastic  in  the  extreme.  ^^M 

The  purpose  of  (ho  Exercises  is  stated  in  the  axiom  ^^ 

that  "Man  was  created  to  praise,  reverence  ami  servo-  ^^ 
Ood  onr  Lord  and  thereby  to  save  hia  souL"    To  fit  a  ^-^ 

m&D  for  this  work  the  spiritual  exorcises  were  divided  fl 

isto  four  periods  called  woftts,  though  eacl)  period  H 

might  bo  shortened  or  lengthened  at  the  discretion  of  ^^| 

the  dtroctor.    The  first  week  was  devoted  to  the  con-  ^H 

mdarotion  of  sin ;  the  second  to  that  of  Christ's  life  as  ^V 

far  as  Palm  Sunday;  the  third  to  his  passion;  and  tho  H 

fuurtb  to  his  resurrection  and  ascension.    Knowing  I 

tha  tremendous  power  of  the  stimulant  to  be  adminis-  H 

tered  Ignutius  Inaerted  wise  counsels  of  mmteration  in  H 

tha  application  of  it.    But,  subject  only  to  the  condl-  ■ 

tion  that  the  novice  was  not  to  be  plied  beyond  what  he  M 

ooold  bear,  be  was  directed  in  the  first  week  of  soli-  ^fl 
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tary  meditation  to  tiy  to  sec  tbo  lonf^h,  breadth  adV 

deptli  of  hell,  to  liear  the  lamentations  and  blaKplicmies 

I       of  tbo  damned,  to  smell  tbe  smoke  atid  brimstone,  to 

I      lasto  tbo  bitterness  of  t^ara  and  of  the  worm  of  con- 

Bciencc  and  to  feel  the  burnings  of  the  unqnencbablQ 

1       fire.    In  like  manner  in  the  other  weeks  he  was  to  try  to 

A  picture  to  himself  in  as  vivid  a  manner  as  possible  oU 
the  events  brought  before  bis  mind,  whether  terrible  or 
glorious.  The  end  of  all  this  discipline  was  to  be  the 
t'^omplcte  subjection  of  the  man  to  the  church.  The 
Jesuit  was  directed  ever  "to  praise  all  the  precepts  of 
I  the  church,  holding  the  mind  ready  to  find  reasons  for 
her  defence  and  nowise  in  her  ofFonce."  There  murt 
tte  an  unconditional  surrender  to  her  not  only  of  the  will 
bnt  of  the  intelligence.  "To  make  sure  of  bciug  right 
in  all  things,"  says  Ijoyola,  "we  ought  always  to  hold 
by  tbo  principle  that  tbe  white  I  see  I  should  beliovo  to 
be  black  if  the  hierarchical  church  were  bo  to  rule  it.'* 
~"  luHpired  by  tliis  ideal  tlic  smallMwdy  of  students, 
agreeing  to  be  called  henceforth  tlie  Company  of  Jesus 
— a  military  term,  the  socii  being  the  companions  or 
followers  of  a  chief  in  amis — took  vows  to  live  in  pov- 
erty and  chastity  and  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem. With  this  object  they  set  out  to  Venioo  and 
tlien  turned  towards  Rome  for  papal  approbation  of 
their  enterprise.  Their  first  reception  was  chilling, 
but  Uiey  gradually  won  a  few  new  recruits  and  Igna- 
tius drafted  the  constitution  for  a  new  order  which  was 
handed  to  the  pope  by  Contarini  and  approved  in  tbe 
bull  Reffimini  milila»tis  ecclesiac,  which  quotes  fro; 
the  formula  of  the  Jesuits: 


it^i 


WhMvcr  wiithes  to  fight  for  Ood  under  the  staadard 
of  tbu  cross  and  to  servo  the  Lord  alone  and  bis  vicar  on 
earth  the  Romun  pontiff  Hhttll,  after  a  solemn  vow  of 
prriH-timl  ctia-ftity,  consider  that  he  Ifi  part  of  a  society 
mstituted  chiefly  for  these  ends,  for  the  profit  of  muU  in 
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lifr  and  CbHali«o  doctrine,  for  the  propagatioo  of  the 
fitiih  ihroogb  public  pn-actuui;,  the  miiiiiitry  of  God's 
woril,  spiniukl  pxorciex-ji  ind  wurkft  of  charity,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  educatioii  of  tihitdrcn  and  ignorant  peisona 
in  Cbrifltiuiitj,  for  ibe  heariuif  of  confeauon  and  for  the 
Ifiving  of  spirUool  connolstion. 


Moreover  it  is  stotod  that  the  members  of  the  new 
ortii-r  should  be  bound  by  a  vow  of  special  obeilierice  to  h 
the  pope  and  shotdd  hold  tliemiu'lveB  ready  nt  his  be- 
luMit  to  propafcato  the  faith  among  Turks,  inBdels,  bore- 
ttoa  or  schiamntics,  or  to  minister  to  believerH. 

IgnaUna  was  chosen  first  general  of  tbc  ordor.    The  April.] 
pope  then  raiici-Ilcd  the  previons  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  JoBDitH  to  GO  and  later  ii*«uod  a  large  charter  of'',s^ 
prlvl^    "      ''■•T  Ihora.    Thoy  were  exnmpt4Ml  from  taxes  I5W 
and     .         .>al  jurisdiction;  no  niembcr  was  to  bo  alt    ' 
lowed  to  accept  any  dignity  without  tbo  general's  con- 
tfent,  nor  could  any  member  be  uttaigned  to  tlic  spiritual 
dirifotion    of    women.    Among    many    other    grants 
waa  000  to  Uic  pfTect  ttiat  the  t'aillil'ul  might  confess 
to  Ihcm  and  receive  communion  without  permission  of  r 
thotr  pariiih  priesta.    A  conQrutution  of  nil  priviti-gea 
■Sid  a  grant  of  others  was  made  in  a  hull  of  July  21, 

issa  ^ 

The  cxpresH  fiid  of  the  order  being  the  woHd-ilnmi-  **^ 
nation  of  the  cliurrh,  itn  constitution  provided  a  mar^<bwt^,, 
v*>lliHlsly  apt  organizjition  for  thi«  purjiose.     Evorj'-  Jmw.WW_ 
tUng  wan  to  be  subordinate  to  eOtcionoy.    Dotadunent 
from  the  worid  wi-nt  only  t^o  far  as  ueceasary  for  Iho 
compictxT  cuni|uest  of  the  world.    Ascetioum,  fasting* 
Metf  •discipline  were  to  be  moderate  so  as  not  to  intarCere 
with  bcuilh.    No  special  drctcs  waa  preaoribetl,  for  H^ 
miglit  be  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.    The  puriiuae  ^ 
Mng  to  win  ovor  the  dasses  mther  than  the  masaes, 
the  Jemlta  were  particular  to  acleot  as  members  only 
robust  men  of  agreeable  appearance,  calm  minda  and 
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eloquence.    That  an  aspirant  to  the  order  shoald 
be  ricii  and  of  good  family  was  not  requisite  but 
considered  deflirafalo.  ^  Men  of  bad  reputation,  intracti- 
ble,  choleric,  or  men  who  had  ever  been  tainted  with 
heresy,  were  excluded.    No  women  were  recruited. 

After  selection,  the  neophyte  was  put  on  a  probation 
of  two  years.  He  waa  tTion  asnipied  to  the  class  of 
Bcholars  for  further  discipline.  He  was  later  pbeed 
either  as  a  temporal  coadjutor,  a  sort  of  lay  brother 
charged  with  inferior  duties,  or  as  a  spiritual  coad- 
jutor, who  took  the  three  irrevi>cable  vows.  Finally, 
tliero  was  a  claa9,  to  which  admission  was  gained  after 
long  experience,  the  Professed  of  Four  Vows,  the 
fourth  being  one  of  special  obedience  to  the  pope.  A 
smiill  number  of  secret  Jesuits  who  might  bo  consid- 
ered as  another  class,  were  oliarged  with  dangero^^ 
missions  and  with  spying.  ^^^H 

Over  the  order  was  placed  a  General  who  was  prac^ 
tically,  though  not  theoretically,  abHolute.  On  paper  he 
was  limited  by  the  possibility  of  being  deposed  utid  by, 
the  election,  independently  of  his  Inllacnoe,  of  an  "aiH 
monitor"  and  some  assistanti.    In  practice  the  onl^^ 
liiiiitations  of  his  power  were  the  physical  onoa  inho^ 
ent  En  the  difHculties  of  administering  provinces  th 
aands  of  miles  away.    From  every  province,  however^ 
he  received  confidential  reports  from  a  multitude  of 
spies. 

^e  spirit  of  the  order  was  that  of  absolute,  unquea- 
tioniiig,  blind  obedience.  The  member  must  obey  his 
superior  *'like  a  corpse  which  can  bo  turned  this  way 
or  that,  or  a  rod  that  follows  every  impulse,  or  a  ball  of 
wax  that  might  be  nioalde<l  in  any  form."  The  ideal 
was  an  old  one ;  the  famous  perinde  ae  cadaver  itself 
dates  hack  to  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  nowhere  had  the 
ideal  been  so  completely  realized  as  by  the  companions 
of  Ignatius.    In  fact,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  the 
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'■^''-litK  were  but  a  natural  cnltnination  of  tho  cvolotion 

'tinHtK-isui.  More  and  more  had  the  orders  tended^ 
to  t>ocnme  highly  diKcipUuod,  unified  bodies,  apt  to  bo '^ 
awni  for  Ihr  ser^-ico  of  the  church  and  of  the  pope. 

The  prowth  of  the  society  was  extraordinarily  rapid.  Crowih 
By  lf»44  they  had  nine  eatablishmonts,  two  each  in 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal  and  one  each  in  Franco,  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands.  AVhen  lioyola  died  Jcsuita 
eoutd  bo  found  in  Japan  and  Brazil,  in  Abyssinia  and 
on  tho  Congo;  in  Europe  they  were  in  almost  every 
ODontry  and  incladcd  doctors  at  tho  largent  univcrsi- 
tUB  aad  papal  nuncios  to  Poland  and  Ireland.  Thoro 
jwere  in  all  twelve  provinces,  about  65  residences  and 
members. 

Their  work  was  as  broad  as  their  field,  bnt  it  was 
ledicated  especially  to  three  sevoral  tasks:  education,/ jk 
war  afniinst  the  heretic,  and  forcigrn  missions.    Neither 
of  the  first  two  was  particularly  contemplated  by  the 

indtTK  of  the  order  iu  tlieir  earliest  period.     At  that 

u'  they  were  rulhor  like  the  friara,  popular  proach- 
eati.'chista,  eonfefiBors  and  charitable  workers. 
int  the  exijreneies  of  the  time  callwl  them  to  supply 
other  needs.  The  education  of  the  young  was  tho  nat- 
oml  result  of  Uioir  desire  to  dominate  the  intellectual 
dasM.  Their  seminaries,  at  Brst  adapted  only  to  their 
own  uses,  Hmm  became  fiimoux. 

In  the  task  of  combaliug  heresy  they  wore  also  the  o«iiii«tfa» 
niOKt  Huoceiufful  of  the  pupal  cohorts.  Thoagh  not  tbo 
primarj"  purpone  of  the  order,  it  soon  came  to  bo  re- 
as  their  Kpvoial  field.  Tbo  bull  canonizing 
speaks  of  him  as  an  instrument  raised  up  by 
divine  prnvidenoe  especially  to  combat  that  "foulest 
of  w  "  Martin  I.uther.     Beginnitin  in  Italy  the 

Joffuj:..  i^.ived  the  nearly  extinct  popular  piety.  Oo- 
ing  among  the  poor  as  missionaries  they  found  many 
who  knew  no  prsycrs,  many  who  had  not  confossed  for 
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^^^       thirty  or  forty  years,  and  a  host  of  priests  as  Uind  a^ 

\  their  flocks.  ^ 

la  most  other  Catholic  countries  they  had  to  fisht  for 
^Kgr       the  ri);ht  to  exist.    In  France  the  Partcment  of  Paris 
^^H       was  against  them,  and  even  after  the  king  had  grant 
^^H       them  permission  to  settle  in  the  country  in  15r>.1, 
^^H       Parloment  accused  them  of  jeoparding  the  faith,  de- 
^^^B      stroying  the  peace  of  the  church,  supplanting  the  old 
^^H      orders  and  tearing  dow-n  more  than  they  huilt  up. 
^^H       Nevertheless  they  won  their  way  to  a  place  of  great 
^^^       power,  until,  sitting  at  the  counsels  of  the  monarch,   , 
^1  they  were  ahle  to  crush  their  Catholic  opponents,  the 

^m  -^  Jansenists,  as  completely  as  their  Protestant  enemies 
^V  ,  were  crushed  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Kantes. 
^K  "X^  I"  1^^  Netherlands  the  Jesuits  were  welcomed  as 
H  allies  of  the  Spanish  power.    The  people  were  Im- 

^M  pressed  by  tlieir  zeal,  piety,  and  disinterestedness,  and 

^H  in  the  Southern  provinces  they  were  able  to  bear  away 

^«      \     a  victory  after  a  fierce  figMt  with  Calviuism. 

^i^A^  In  England,  where  thdy  showed  the  most  devotion, 
■  '  they  met  with  the  least  success.  The  blood  of  their 
^V  martyrs  did  not  sow  the  ground  with  Catholio  see^J 

V  and  they  were  expelled  by  statute  under  Elizabeth.     ^M 

j«aust  The  most  striking  victories  of  the  Jesuits  were  won 

in  Central  Europe.  When  the  first  of  their  company, 
Peter  Fabcr,  entered  Germany  in  1540,  he  found  nearly 
the  whole  country  Lutheran.  The  "Wittelsbachs  of  Ba- 
varia were  almost  the  only  reigning  family  that  neva^H 
compromised  with  the  Reformers  and  in  them  th^^ 
Jesuits  found  their  starting  point  and  their  most  con- 
stant ally.  Called  to  the  universities  of  Ingolstadt  and 
Vienna  their  success  was  great  and  from  these  foci 
they  radiated  in  all  directions,  to  Poland,  to  ITungory, 
to  the  Rliine.  One  of  their  most  eminent  missionaries 
was  Peter  Canisius,  whose  cateoliism,  published  in  1555 
in  three  forms,  short,  long  and  middle,  and  in  two 
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L-v-"-.  Qormaii  aiul  Latin,  became  the  chief  (ipiritaol 

■  k  of  the  CftlUolies.  The  idea  ami  Rolection  of 
material  was  borrowed  from  Lather  and  he  was  itni- 
tuti>(1  iiIko  in  (he  oniiKsioii  of  all  overt  polemic  iniiterifil, 
Ihii*  lust  feature  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  Htroiifrcnt. 
F  Bat  thf  couijuPsts  of  the  Company  of  Jcsuh  were  as 
Molnbto  in  lands  beyond  Enropo  as  they  were  in  the 
htmrt  of  eivilization.  They  wore  not,  indeed,  pioneers 
in  the  tield  of  foreigD  mi^isions.  The  (.'uthoUc  cliurcb 
vbowod  itself  from  an  early  period  solicitoas  for  the 
(wlvutiori  of  the  natives  of  America  and  of  the  Kar 
Ka»t,  Tbo  hull  of  Alexander  VI  Muted  thnt  his  mo- 
tive in  dividing  the  newly  discovered  lands  between 
Spain  anil  Portagal  was  tiiiefly  to  assist  in  the  propa- 

■ori  of  the  faith.  That  the  Protestiints  nt  first  de- 
'1>«1  uo  uctivity  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
wan  iHirtly  Ix'i-nuHi-  their  eiicrgies  wore  fully  employed 
in  iiefuritig  their  own  position,  and  still  more,  perhaps, 
UJM',  in  the  sixtctoith  coatnr)',  Spain  and  Portugal 

u  a  praetieal  monopoly  of  the  truusoeminic  1ra<lc  and 
tbus  tbe  only  opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with 

e  natives. 

Very  early  Pominican  and  FranctMnan  friars  went  to 
America.  Though  Nome  of  them  exemplified  ChriK* 
tlan  virtues  that  might  well  have  imprcfised  tbo  na- 
tlvcfl,  the  greater  number  relieil  on  the  puisKnnt  sap- 
port  of  the  Toledo  sword.  Though  the  natives,  afi 
bfMithcn  bom  in  invincible  ignorance,  were  exempt 
from  the  juriiKdiclion  of  the  inquisitor,  they  wore 
driven  by  terror  if  not  by  fire,  into  embracing  the  ro- 
nton of  their  con<iucror().  If  some  steadfast  chiefs 
told  the  miitsionaries  tluit  they  wouhl  rather  go  to  bell 
f"       '    ith  than  live  for  ever  with  the  eruel  CbristianB, 

■  A  an  a  whole,  st-eing  Ibeir  drcadfd  idoln  over- 
thrown and  their  tempica  uprooted,  embraced  the  rc- 

iou  of  the  stronger  Ood,  as  tliey  quailed  before  his 
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Votaries.  Little  could  they  anderstand  of  the  mye- 
teries  of  the  faith,  and  in  some  places  long  continned 
to  worship  Christ  and  Mary  with  the  ritual  and  at- 
trihutos  of  older  deities.  But  nominally  a  million  of 
them  were  converted  by  15;J2,  and  when  the  .lesui 
arrived  a  still  more  successfnl  effort  was  made  to 
over  the  red  man.  The  important  mission  in  BraziT 
served  by  brave  and  devoted  brothers  of  Ipmalins, 
achieved  remarkable  results,  whereas  in  Paragruay  the 
Jesuits  founded  a  state  completely  under  their  ovm 
tutelage. 


xxtt, 


y,^   In  the  Far  East  the  path  of  tho  missionary  w; 
■^       broken  by  the  trader.    At  Qoa  the  first  ambassadors 
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Christ  wore  friars,  and  here  they  erected  a  cathedral, 
a  convent,  and  schools  for  training  native  priests.  But 
the  greatest  of  the  missionaries  to  this  region  was 
Francis  Xavier,  tho  companion  of  Loyola.  Not  for- 
getting the  vow  which  he,  together  with  all  the  Brst 
DK-mbcrs  of  the  society,  had  taken,  he  sailed  from  Lis- 
bon, clothed  with  extraordinary  powers.  The  popo 
made  him  his  vicar  for  nil  tho  hinds  bathed  hy  tho 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  king  of  Portugal  gave  him  o; 
fieial  sanction  and  support.  Arriving  at  Qoa  he  p' 
himself  in  touch  with  tho  earlier  missionaries  and  be- 
gan an  earnest  fight  against  tho  immorality  of  the  port, 
both  Christian  and  native.  His  motto  "Amplius"  led 
him  soon  to  virgin  fields,  among  the  natives  of  the 
coast  and  of  Ceylon.  In  1545  he  went  to  Cochin-China, 
thence  to  the  Moluccas  and  to  Japan,  preaching  in 
every  place  and  baptizing  by  the  thousand  and 
thousand. 

Though  Xavier  was  a  man  of  brilliant  endowmen 
and  though  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  cause,  to 
neither  of  his  good  qualities  did  he  owe  the  suooessea, 
whether  solid  or  specious,  with  which  he  has  been  cred- 
ited.   In  the  first  place,  judged  by  the  standards 
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nodom  missions,  the  superficiality  of  bin  work  was  J 
almost  inconocivablc.  He  never  mastorod  ono  of  tho  H 
Ungiuges  of  the  eottntries  which  ho  visitocL  Ho  i 
learned  by  rote  a  few  Hentonceti,  generally  the  creed  I 

and  some  plirasen  on  tho  horrors  of  bell,  and  repeated  J 

tbam  to  (ho  crowds  attracted  to  him  by  the  sonnd  of  a  ^M 
bell.  lie  addressed  himnelf  to  masKes  rntbcr  than  to>.  ^ 
iadividualtt  and  he  regarded  the  culmination  of  his  ' 

work  aa  being  merely  the  administration  of  baptiam- 
Aud  not  the  conversion  of  heart  or  understanding. 
TbttA,  he  Hpcnt  hours  in  iMptizing,  with  all  pnttKiblo  i 

speed,  sick  and  dying  cUildron,  tx-lieving  that  bo  waa  I 

thus  rescuing  their  souls  from  limbo.  Probably  many 
of  his  adult  converts  never  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  application  of  water  and  oil,  kaU  and  spittle,  | 

that  make  up  tho  ritual  of  Catholic  twptism,  ^ 

In  tho  second  plaoc,  what  permanent  success  he  Vmot 
sdiieved  wan  due  largely  to  the  invocation  of  tlie  oidx^  ; 
of  the  civil  power.  Ono  of  the  moat  illuminating  of 
Xavier's  letters  is  that  written  to  King  John  of  Por- 
tugal on  Januar>'  '20, 154S,  in  which  Jie  not  only  makes 
tba  reaaonable  request  that  native  Christians  be  pro- 
teoted  from  persecution  by  their  couutr>'moti,  but  adds  J 

that  every  governor  should  lake  such  measures  to  con-      ^| 
vort  them  as  would  insure  success  to  his  preaching,  for        ^ 
without  such  support,  he  says,  the  cause  of  the  gonpnl 
in  the  Indies  would  he  desperate,  few  would  come  to 
baptism  and  those  who  did  come  would  not  profit  much 
m  religion.    Thercforo  be  nrges  that  every  govenior, 
under  whose  rule  many  natives  wore  not  converted, 
should  bo  mulcted  of  all  his  goods  and  imprisoned  on 
bis  return  to  Portngtil.     What  tho  measures  applied 
by  tho  Portogese  officers  must  have  been,  under  such       ^ 
prsaaure,  can  MsUy  b«  inferred  from  a  slight  knowl-      ^M 
edge  of  their  savage  rale.  ^M 

It  has  beeu  said  that  every  organism  carries  in  it^      ^M 
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Rolf  llio  BccdH  of  its  ovm  xiocay.    The  prftmature 

ruption  of  the  order  was  noticed  by  its  more  oan*8t 

I       members  qnite  early  in  its  career.    Tlie  fntarc  gen- 

fe60  lthI  Francis  Borpia  wrote:  "The  time  will  come  when 

the  Company  will  be  completely  absorbed  in  human 

sciences  wlUiont  any  application  to  virtnc;  ambition, 

pride  and  arrojrnnce  will  rule."     The  'General  Aqua- 

ISW  viva  said  explicitly,  "Love  of  the  things  of  this  world 

^*fjuid  the  spirit  of  tho  eoortior  are  dangerous  diseaaee 

in  ourCompany.     Almost  in  spite  of  as  the  evil  creeps 

in  little  by  little  under  the  fair  pretext  of  gaining 

princes,  prelates,  and  the  groat  ones  of  the  world." 

A  principal  cause  of  the  ultimate  odium  in  which 
the  Jesuits  were  held  as  well  as  of  their  temporary 
icjr  ')Cfluccesses,  was  their  desire  for  speedy  results.    Everj* 
one  has  noticed  the  immense  versatility  of  tho  Josuita 
and    their    superficiality.    They    produced    exocltcDt 
scholars  of  a  certain  rank,  men  who  could  decipher 
Latin  inscriptions,  obscn-e  the  planets,  publish  libra- 
ries of  historical  sources,  of  casuistry  and  apologetic, 
or  write  catechisms  or  epigrams.    They  tunied  with 
equal  facility  to  preaching  to  naked  savages  and  to  the 
production  of  art  for  the  most  cultivated  peoples  in 
>J  the  world.    And  yet  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  prodaoed 
^•Vb  great  scholar,  a  great  scientist,  a  great  thinker,  or 
even  a  great  ascetic.    They  wure  not  founded  for  such 
purposes ;  they  were  founded  to  6ght  for  the  church  and 
they  did  that  with  oxtniordinary  Ruccess. 
But  their  very  efficiency  became,  as  pursued  for  its 
,  Town  sake  it  must  always  become,  soulless.    In  terms 
suggested  by  the  Great  War,  the  Jesuits  were  the  in- 
carnntiou  of  religious  militarism.    To  set  up  an  ideal 
of  aKgraudizcmcnt,  to  fill  a  body  of  men  with  a  fanat- 
ical enthusiasm  for  that  ideal  and  tlien  to  provide  an 
organization  and  discipline  marvellously  adapted  to 
conquest,  that  is  what  the  Prussian  sehoolmaater  who 
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proverbially  won  Sadowa,  and  the  Jesuits  who  beat 
tmdc  the  RefomiatioD,  have  known  how  to  do  better 
than  anyone  else.    Their  methods  took  account  of  - 
eveiything  except  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  their  eager   , 
pursuit  of  tangible  results  they  lowered  the  ethicalT^ 
standards  of  the  church.    Wishing  to  open  her  doors 
as  widely  as  possible  to  all  men,  and  finding  that  they 
ooold  not  make  all  men  saints,  they  brought  do^m  the       | 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  average-  human  IcvcL  )C   ' 
One  cannot  take  the  denunciations  of  Jesuitical  "casu- 
istry" and  "probabilism"  at  their  face  value,  but  one 
can  find  in  Jesuit  works  on  ethics,  and  in  some  of  their 
early  works,  very  dangerous  compromises  with  the   Jemitk*) 
world.    One  reads  in  their  books  how  the  bankrupt,   ^^^ 
without  sinning  mortally,  may  defraud  his  creditors 
of  hia  mortaged  goods;  how  the  servant  may  be  ex- 
cused for  pilfering  from  his  master;  how  a  rich  man 
may  pardonably  deceive  the  tax-collector;  how  the 
adulteress  may  rightfully  deny  her  sin  to  her  husband, 
even  on  oath.'    Doubtless  these  are  extreme  instances, 
but  that  they  should  have  been  possible  at  all  is  n  mel- 
ancholy warning  to  all  who  would,  even  for  pious  ends, 
substitute  inferior  imitations  for  genuine  morality. 

%  5.  The  Ikquisitios'  asd  Isdex 

Not  only  by  propaganda  appealing  to  the  mind  and 
heart  did  the  Catholic  church  roll  back  the  tides  of  Ref- 
ormation and  Renaissance,  but  by  coercion  also.  In 
this  the  church  was  not  alone;  the  Protestants  also 
persecuted  and  they  also  censored  the  pre^s  with  the 
object  of  preventing  their  adherents  from  reading  the 
arguments    of    their    opponents.    But    the    Catholic 

1  SubrtSBtiktioD  of  tliMe  atatCTiirots  in  excerpts  from  Jesuit  works  of 
nonl  throkofj,  printed  in  C.  Mirbt:  (tutUen  tur  (ItKkichte  it*  Paptt- 
fWM*,  IMl,  pp.  MTff. 
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church  was  not  only  more  consistent  in  the  application 
of  her  intolerant  theories  but  she  almost  always  as* 
sumetl  the  direction  of  the  coercive  measures  <lirectl; 
instead  of  applHiig  them  through  the  agon<g-  of  thi 
state.     Divided  as  they  were,  dependent  on  the  gap- 
\i    port  of  the  civil  government  and  hampered,  at  least 
to  some  slight  extent,  by  their  more  liberal  tendencies, 
T^he  Protestants  never  had  instrumentalities  half  as 
efficient  or  one-tenth  as  terrible  as  the  Inquisition 
the  Index. 

The  Inquisition  was  a  cliild  of  the  Middle  A; 
For  centnries  before  Luther  the  IToly  Office  had  ca! 
terized  the  heretical  growths  on  the  body  of  Mother 
Church.    The  old  form  was  ntilized  but  was  given  a 
new  lease  of  life  by  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  per- 
form against  the  Protestants.    Outside  of  the  Nether- 
lands the  two  forms  of  the  laquisition  which  played  the 
lai^est  part  in  the  battles  of  the  sixteenth  century  we 
the  Spanish  and  the  Roman. 

The  Tniinisition  was  licensed  in  Spain  by  a  bull  _, 
'"'•'^^Sbttus  IV  of  J478,  and  actually  esUblished  by  Ferdi 
nand  and  Isabella  in  Castile  in  14S0,  and  soon  after- 
wards in  their  other  dominions.    It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  the  S]>aiiish  In<iai8it(on  was  really  a 
political  rather  tlian  an  coclcKiastical  instrument,  hut 
the  latest  historian  of  the  subject,  whose  deep  study 
makes  his  verdict  final,  has  disposed  of  this  theory.     , 
Though  occasionally  culled  upon  to  interfere  in  poIit^H 
ical  matters,  this  was  exceptional.    Far  more  often  it^^ 
asserted  an  authority  and  an  independence  that  em- 
barrassed not  a  little  the  royal  government    On  the 
other  hand  it  soon  grew  so  great  and  powerful  that  it 
was  able  to  ignore  the  commands  of  the  popes.    On 
accoont  of  its  irresponsible  power  it  was  unpopular 
and  was  oidy  tolerated  because  it  was  »o  efficient  id 
crashing  out  the  heresy  that  the  people  hated. 
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Ttio  nniiniB  of  itti  procedure  Htid  acbicvomcnts  aro 
one  loii^  n-conl  of  <liiiboli«il  cruelty,  of  protracU'd  con- 
finement in  tlangeous,  of  endloMi  delay  and  brovbeat- 
iny  to  break  the  spirit,  of  iugcniouB  tortareti  and  of 
rac)ct.<d  and  crushed  limb*  and  of  burning  Bcsh.  In 
mitigntinn  of  judgment,  it  mnst  b«  remembered  that 
the  roothndn  of  the  civil  courts  were  also  orael  at  that 
time,  and  the  punishmciits  eevero, 
^  As  the  guilt  of  the  suspected  person  vraa  always  pro- 
mmod,  evcr\-  eflFort  was  made  to  secure  confession,  for 
in  mitttem  of  belief  there  is  no  other  equally  Kntivfuo- 
tor>'  proof.  Without  boin^  told  thp  nature  of  his  crime 
or  who  was  the  informant  against  him,  the  person  on 
trial  was  simply  nrgcd  to  confess.  An  advocate  was 
friven  him  only  to  take  ndvantaKe  of  his  professional 
relations  with  his  client  by  betrnyinR  hint  The  euor- 
moos,  almoNt  iniTcdihle  pmcrasti nation  by  which  the 
aoonwd  would  be  kept  in  prison  awaiting;  trial  some- 
tilDFH  for  five  or  ten  or  even  twenty  ycarK,  nKU;dly  suf- 
ficed to  break  his  spirit  or  to  anbalniice  his  mind.  Tor- 
tnre  was  first  tbrealenod  and  then  applied.    All  rales 

Cintendwl  to  limit  it«  amount  prove<l  lUnsory,  and  it  was 
applied  prautioally  to  any  extent  deemed  necessary, 
and  to  all  classes;  nobles  and  clergy  were  no  less  ob- 
noxious to  it  than  were  commons.  Nor  wae  there  any 
privileged  BRe,  except  that  of  the  tenderest  cliildhood. 
Men  and  women  of  ninety  and  boys  and  girls  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  were  rackeil,  as  were  young  mothers  and 
women  with  ctiild.  Insanity,  however,  if  recognized 
magenoinc,  was  considered  a  bar  to  torture. 

Aoqaittal  was  almost,  tliough  not  quite,  unknown. 
Sometimes  sentence  was  saspended  and  the  accused 
diMthargctl  without  formal  exoneration.  Vcrj*  rarely 
Aoquittal  by  compnrgation,  that  is  by  oath  of  the  ao- 
eojied  anpporled  by  the  oaths  of  a  number  of  persons 
that  they  believed  ho  was  telling  the  truth,  was  allowed. 
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^H  Practically  the  only  ploa  open  to  tbc  sospcct  was  that 

^M  the  iiiforratrs  agaiiiHt  him  were  actuated  hy  maliw. 

^P  Ah  ho  was  not  told  who  his  accusers  were  this  was  dif- 

^        1     ficult  for  him  lo  use. 

|^HltiM\        The  penalties  were  various,  including  scourging,  the     \ 
^H  galleyu  and  perpetual  imprisonment.    Capital  punitih- 

^H  mcnt  by  fire  was  pronounced  not  only  on  thoHe  who 

^H  were  impciiitont  but  on  those  who,  after  having  been 

^H  once  discharged,  had  relapsed.     In  Spain,  hcretioiii  who^i 

^1  recanted  before  execution  were  first  strangled;  tl^^| 

^1  obstinately  impenitent  were  Imnietl  alivo.    Persons^^ 

^H  convicted  of  heresy  who  could  not  be  reached  wer^^ 

^1  burnt  in  effigy.  ^M 

(Acting  on  the  maxim  ecdesta  non  sitU  sattffuincm  the 
Inquisitorn  did  not  put  their  victims  to  death  by  their 
own  officers  but  handed  ttiem  over  to  the  civil  authori 
ties  for  execution.  With  revolting  hypocrisy  the: 
even  adjured  the  hangmen  lo  be  merciful,  well  kiio 
iug  that  the  latter  had  no  option  but  tu  carry  out  thi 
sentence  of  the  cliurch.  Magistrates  who  cudeavore^, 
to  exercise  any  discretion  in  favor  of  the  condemne^H 
were  promptly  threatened  with  excomniunication.  ^i 
^H  If  anything  could  be  wanting  to  complete  the  horror 

^P  it  was  supplied  by  the  festive  spirit  of  the  executions. 

lAutodaFt  The  Auto  da  Fe,  or  act  of  faith,  was  a  favorite  spec- 
tacle of  the  Spaniards;  no  holiday  was  quite  complota 
without  itfi  holocaust  of  human  victims.  The  staging 
was  elaborate,  and  the  ceremony  as  impressive  as  pos- 
sible. SccuUir  and  spiritual  authorities  were  ordered 
to  be  present  and  vast  crowds  were  edified  by  the  hor- 
rible example  of  the  untimely  end  of  the  unbeliever. 
Sundays  and  feast  days  were  chosen  for  these  spec- 
tacles and  on  gala  occasions,  such  as  royal  weddings 
and  christenings,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  ociebrate 
one  of  theseholy  butclierics. 
The  numWr  o!  victims~has  beeu  variously  estimated. 
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An  aetnol  count  np  to  the  year  1540,  that  ia,  before 
Protestantism  bocamo  a  sorioas  factor,  ahowx  that 
-  '  -2G  were  burned  ia  person  and  10,913  m  effigy,  and 
n-he  fiRurca  aro  incomplete.     It  moBt  be  remumbered 
bAt  for  every  one  who  paid  the  extrome  penalty  there 
:  a  larffo  number  of  others  ponitihed  in  other  vay», 
"vT  impriftoned  and  tortured   while  on  trial.    When 
kdrinn  of  Utredit,  afterwards  the  pope,  was  Inqoisi- 
Ocnernl  ir}lf>-22, 1,620  pflrsons  were  bnmed  alive, 
in  tsffifr>'  and  21,845  were  aentenced  to  pcnanc«  or 
it  lighter  punisiimonls.    Rouirhly,  for  one  poriton 
llenoed  to  death  ten  &ii^erc\l  milder  penalties. 
Beroay  was  not  the  only  crime  punished  by  the  In-  ^™^ 
tpiisition;  it  also  took  charge  of  blawphemj^.  btf^amy 
and  some  forma  of  vice.    In  its  early  years  it  wna 
«faietly  directed  against  the  Jews  who,  having  boon 
>rocd  to  the  hoptismal  font,  had  relapsed.    Later  tbo 
(oriticus  or  chrifitened   Moors  supplied  the  hirgest 
nambor  of  victim«.    As  with  the  Jcwb,  race  hatred 
vu  M  deep  an  ingrcdiont  of  the  treatment  meted  out 
them  that  the  nominal  caaeo  was  sometimes  forgot' 
and  baptism  often  failed  to  save  "the  new  Clirls- 
tian"  who  proser\'ed  any,  even  the  most  innocent,  of 
the  UAtiouai  customs.    Many  a  man  and  woman  was 
tortured  for  not  eating  pork  or  for  bathing  in  the 
Moorish  fashion.  ~^ — ■  ' 

Aa  Protestantism  never  obtained  any  hold  in  Spain, 
the  Inquisition  had  comparatively  tittle  trouble  on  that 
ooconnt.     Durinje  the  liixteenlh  century  a  total  number 
^j^U95  persons  were  punished  as  Protestants  of  whom 
^^^P  were  foreigners  and  only  355  were  Spaniards. 
'  'Uran  these  figures  exaggerate  the  hold  that  the  Be- 
fonnation  had  in  Spain,  for  any  error  remotely  re- 
semblinK  the  tenets  of  Wittenberg  immediately  classed 
iU  maintaiiicr  as  Lutheran.    The  tirst  case  known  was 
found  in  Majorca  in  152.1,  but  it  was  not  antil  1559 
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that  any  considcrablo  nnmber  sufFerod  for  this  faith. 
la  that  year  24  Lutherans  were  burnt  ut  Rodrigo  and 
Seville,  32  in  1562,  and  19  Calvinists  in  13G9. 

The  dread  of  the  Spanish  Intinisition  was  sucli  tha 
only  in  thoHC  depvndencictj  early  and  comjilotcly  sub- 
dued coutd  it  be  introduced.  Ei^Uiblitihed  in  Stoily  in 
1487  its  temporal  jurisdiction  was  auspendod  during 
the  years  ir>35-4fi,  when  it  was  revived  by  tlie  fear  of 
Proteatautism.  Even  during  its  dark  quarter,  how- 
ever, it  was  able  to  punish  heretics.  In  an  auto  cele- 
brated at  Palermo,  of  the  twenty-two  culprits  three 
were  Lutherans  and  nineteen  .lows.  The  capitulation 
of  XuploM  in  1503  expressly  excluded  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition, nor  could  it  he  establiehed  in  Milan.  T 
Portuguese  Inquisition  was  set  up  in  1536. 

The  N'cw  World  was  capable  of  ofForing  loss 
sistanco.    Nevertheless,  for  many  years  the  inquisitor- 
ial powers  were  vested  in  the  bishops  sent  over  to  Mex- 
ico and  Pom,  and  when  the  Inquisition  waa  established 
in  both  oouutries  in  ir»70  it  probably  meant  no  increase 
of  severity.    The  natives  were  exempt  from  its  garis- 
diction  and  it  found  little  combustible  material  save 
in  capture<l  Protestant  Europeans.    A  Fleming  waa     i 
burned  at  Lima  in  1548,  and  at  the  first  auto  held  at     | 
Mexico  in  1574  thirty-six  Lutherans  were  punished, 
all  English  captives,  two  by  baruing  and  tlie  rest  hfld 
scourging  or  the  galleys.  ^^ 

The  same  need  of  repelling  Protestantism  that 
had  helped  to  ipve  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  called  into  being  her  sister  the  Roman 
i  In<iuisilion.  By  the  bull  Licet  ab  inilio,  Paul  IV  r©; 
constituted  the  Holy  Office  at  Rome,  directing  and  e 
powering  it  to  smite  all  who  persisted  in  condemn 
opinions  lest  oUiors  should  be  seduced  by  their  e 
ample,  not  only  in  the  papal  states  but  in  all  the  n. 
lions  of  Christendom.    It  was  authorized  to  pronounoo 
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sentenoo  on  onlprits  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  tbo  secQ-  I 

lar  Ann  to  punisl)  tbom  nith  prison,  confiHcation  of  I 

goodH  and  death.    Its-authority  was  directed  particn-  I 

larly  ajtninst  pprsoiis  of  hi(?h   estate,  even   nRninst  I 

heretteal  prtncc8  whose  subjects  were  loosed  from  thoir  I 

oblifration  of  obedience  and  whose  netgbhorii  were  in-  I 

vttod  to  ttike  away  their  heritage.  ' 

The  priwe<!nre  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Borne  woh  char-  Pnoti 

aetL'HzMl  by  the  Aagustiniaii  Cnrdinnl  Seripando  as  at 

Anit  lenient,  bat  later,  ho  continues,  "when  the  super-  J 

lanuui  rigor  of  Caraffa  [one  of  the  first  Itiquisitora  ^d 

}oneraJ]  held  sway,  the  luquisitiou  acquired  such  a  ^M 

reputation  tliat  from  no  other  judgmcDt-scat  on  earth  H 

wcro  more  horrible  and  fearful  sentences  to  be  ox-  ] 

ad."    Besides  tho  attention  it  paid  to  Protestants  I 

ititutod  very  severe  procewos  a^tiiist  .hidfli7.iiig  I 

ChriiitianM  and  took  cognizunco  also  of  seduction,  of  ] 

pJmpJMf,  of  sodomy,  and  of  infringment  of  the  ooclo-  I 

lil^nail  rales  for  fa«ting. 

Tbo  Roman  InquiHition  was  introduced  into  Milan  lubr 
by  Michael  Ghislieri,  afterwards  pope,  and  Nourished  i 
mightily  under  the  proteeting  care  of  Borromiw,  car- 
dinal archbidhop  of  tlie  city.    It  was  established  by  | 
CliarlvB  V,   notwithstanding   opposition,   in   Naplen.  ^^^ 
Veoiou  also  fought  against  its  introduction  but  never-  ISU 
Iheleiu  finally  permitted  it.     During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur>*  in  Uiat  city  there  were  no  Icsb  than  84X1  processes 
for  Lutbemuism,  5  for  Calvinism,  35  against  Anaba|>-  J 
tistfl,  43  for  Judaism  and  l!i9  for  sorcery.    In  coun-  M 
tries  outside  of  Italy  the  Roman  Inquisition  did  noff\   ^ 
toko  root.    Bishop  Mngrath  endeavorMl  in  I5C7  to  give  1 
Iruland  the  benollt  of  the  institution,  but  naturally  tho  J 
finjiliBfa  Qovemment  allowed  no  such  thing.  ^d 

A  method  iif  Bupprcsaiug  (pven  opinions  and  propa-  ^'^ 

gating  others  probably  far  more  cfFeotivo  than  the  pt^ 
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mauling  of  men's  bodies  is  the  guidance  of  tbclr  mio' 
through  direction  of  tfaoir  reading  and  instrnctio: 
Xatarally,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  in 
illiterate  society,  the  censorship  of  books  would  ha 
slight  importance.    Plato  was  perhaps  the  first  to  pro- 
pose that  the  reading  of  immoral  and  impious  books  bo 
forbidden,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  his  suggestion  was 
acted  upon  either  in  the  states  of  Greece  or  in  pagan 
Rome.    Examples  of  the  rejection  of  certain  books  by 
the  early  church  are  not  wanting.    Paul  inducod  the 
Ephosian  sorcerers  to  bum  their  hooks ;  certain  fathers 
of  the  church  advised  against  the  reading  of  heathen 
authors;  Pope  Gelasius  made  a  decree  on  the  books 
received  and  those  not  received  by  the  cburdi,  and 

/llaniohaeaa  Iwoks  were  publicly  burnt. 

The  invention  of  printing  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  chureh  Ibe  danger  of  allowing  her  children  to 
choose  (heir  own  reading  matter.  The  first  to  anim- 
advert upon  it  was  Bcrthold,  Archbishop  of  Mayence, 
Uie  city  of  Gutenberg.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1485,  he 
promulgated  a  decree  to  the  eflfect  that,  whereas  the 
divine  art  of  printing  hud  boon  abused  for  the  sake  of 
lucre  and  whereas  by  this  means  even  Christ's  books, 
miHsjils  and  other  works  on  religion,  were  thumbed  by 
the  vulgar,  and  whereas  the  Gormau  idiom  was  loo 
poor  to  express  such  mysteries,  and  common  persons 
too  ignorant  to  understand  them,  therefore  every  work 
translated  into  German  most  be  approved  by  the  doc-  I 
tors  of  the  univoreity  of  Mayciioe  before  being  pub- 
lished, ^j 
The  example  of  the  prelate  was  soon  followed  b^H 
.   popes  and  ooundls.    AleianderVX  forbade  as  a  do^^ 

'  testable  evil  the  printing  of  books  injurious  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  made  all  arehbishopa  official  cen- 
sors for  their  dioceses.    This  was  enforced  by  a  de-     ' 
cree  of  the  Fifth  Lateran  Council  setting  forth  that 
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ahhoi^  printing  has  bron^t  mncb  advantage  to  the  Mt74, 
cbarcb  it  haa  also  disseminated  errors  and  pernicious    ' 
dogmas  contrary-  to  the  Christian  religion.    The  decree 
forbids  the  printing  of  any  book  iu  any  city  or  diocese 
of  Christendom  withont  license  from  the  local  bishop 
or  other  ecclesiastical  authority.  ' 

This  sweeping  edict  iras  sapplemeated  by  others 
directed  against  certain  books  or  authors,  but  for  a 
whole  generation  the  church  left  the  censorship  chiefly  '^ 
to  the  discretion  of  the  several  national  governments. 
This  was  the  policy  followed  also  by  the  Protestants,  PiDtotant 
both  at  this  time  and  later.    Neither  Luther,  nor  any  c=^"1^p 
other  reformer  for  a  long  time  attempted  to  draw  up 
regular  indices  of  prohibited  books.    Examples   of 
something  approaching  this  may  be  found  in  the  later 
history  of  Protestantism,  but  they  are  so  unimportant 
as  to  be  n^ligible. 

The  national  governments,  howtver,  laid  great  stres-s  Nitrinai 
on  licensing.    The  first  law  iu  Spain  was  followed  by  J^     ^ 
an  ever  increasing  strictness  under  the  inquisitor  ^vhu 
drew  up  several  indices  of  prohibited  books,  coiuplotoly 
independent  of  the  official  Roman  lists.     Tht-  Genuau 
Diets  and  the  French  kings  were  careful  to  jrive  tbtir 
subjects  the  benefit  of  their  selection  of  reading  mat- 
ter.   In  England,  too,  lists  of  prohibited  books  wore 
drawn  up  under  all  the  Tadors.     ilar>-  restricted  the 
right  to  print  to  licensed  members  of  the  Stationers* 
Company;  Elizabeth  put  the  matter  in  the  liandd  of 
Star  Chamber.     A  special  license  was  rotiuired  by  the  1»9 
Injunctions,  and  a  later  law  was  aimed  at  ■'svUitious. 
schismatic  or  libellous  books  and  other  fantastic  writ-  isss 
ings." 

The  idea  of  a  complete  catalogue  of  hert'lical  and  Catalopiw 
dangerous  writings  under  ecclesiastical  coiisurv  took  ^'„^jj^ 
its  rise  in  the  Netherlands.     After  the  works  of  vari- 
ous authors  had  been  severally  jirohibited  in  distinct 
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pruclamnlioiiK,  the  University  of  Louvaio,  at  the  ei^^ 
poror's  command,  drew  tip  a  fairly  extensive  list  ^M 
154C  and  again,  somewhat  enlarged,  in  1550.    It  men^* 
tioiiH  a  number  of  Bihles  tn  Qrcck,  Latin  and  the  ve: 
naculars,  tlie  worka  of  Luther,  Carlstadt,  Oaian 
Ocluno,  BuIUnger,  Calvin,  Oecolampadius,  Jonas,  ^ 
vin.jMelanchthon,  ZwJngH,  Huss  and  John  Pupper  ol 
Goch,  a  Dutch  author  of  tJie  fifteenth  century  roviTed 
by  the  Proteutants.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  works 
of  Erasmus  are  not  included  in  thi«  list.    Farther- 
more  it  is  stated  that  certain  approved  works,  oven 
when  edited  or  translated  by  heretics,  might  bo  al^ 
lowed  to  studentif.    Among  the  various  soientiBc  work^f 
oondcnuietl  are  an  Anatomy  printed  at  Marburg  b^^ 
Eucbarios  Harzburn,  H.  C.  Agrippa's  De  vanitate  sct- 
entiaram,  and  Sebastian  Mtinster's  Cosmographia  uni- 
versalis, a  geography  printed  in  1544.    The  Koran  id 
prohibitetl,  and  also  a  work  callc<l  "Hct  paradlje  van 
Venus,"  this  latter  presumably  as  indecent.    Finally, 
all  books  printed  since  1525  without  name  of  author, 
printer,  time,  and  place,  are  prohibited. 

Partly  in  imitation  of  thin  work  of  Louvain,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Roman  Index  of  Prohibited  Books  was  promulgated. 
Though  i\n-  bull  founding  the  Roman  Inquisition  said 
nothing  about  )>ooks,  their  censure  was  included  in 
practice.  Under  the  in6uenoc  of  the  Holy  Office  at 
Luoca  a  list  of  forbidden  works  was  drawn  up  by  tho 
Senate  at  Luecn,  including  chiefly  the  tracts  of  Italian 
heretics  and  satires  on  the  church.  Tho  fourth  session 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  prohibited  the  printing  of  all 
anonjTnous  books  whatever  and  of  all  others  on  re- 
ligion until  liceuticd.  A  further  indication  of  increas- 
ing severity  may  be  found  in  a  bull  issued  by  Julius  ITI 
who  complained  that  authors  licensed  to  read  heretical 
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IwokR  for  the  purposo  of  rcfoting  them  were  more 
likely  to  bo  scdace*!  by  them,  and  who  therefore  re- 
voked ull  tioenttea  ^iven  up  to  thut  time. 

When  the  Boman  Inquisition  isBued  n  long  list  of 
volomes  to  bo  burat  publicly,  including  works  of  Kras- 
miu,  Maohiavelli  and  Pog^o,  this  might  he  considered 
tho  ftrHt  Roman  Index  of  Prohibited  Books;  hut  tho^ 
first  document  to  hoar  that  name  was  inHued  hy  Paul 
IV.     It  divirieri  writings  into  three  oI«8SGa:  (1)  Autliorn'ISM 
■who  had  erred  ex  professo  and  whose  whole  works  were         j 
forbidrlen;  (2)  Authors  who  had  erred  occasionalty  and 
»iomo  of  whose  books  only  were  meutioned;  (3)  Anony- 
inouH  bookjt.     In  addition  to  these  claxaoK  (i1  printerH 
wore  named,  nil  works  published  by  whom  were  banned.        I 
Tho  Index  strove  to  bo  as  comptote  as  possible.     Its         I 
chief  though  not  its  only  source  was  the  catalogue  of    ^J 
Lonrain.    Many  editions  and  versions  of  tho   Ribte    fl 
voro  listed  and  the  printing  of  any  translation  with-        i 
out   p«rmis«ion    of    tho    Inquisition    was    prohibited. 
Particular  attention  was  paid  to  Rrasmus,  who  was  not 
only  put  in  the  first  class  by  name  but  was  Hignidized 
att  having  "all  his  commentaries,  notes,  annotations, 
(UiUugucs,  cpi.stK-s,  refutations,  translations,  books  and 
writiii^"  forbidden.     ,  ' 

The  Council  of  Trent  again  took  np  the  matter,  pass>  TrMcDiiM 
lag  A  deerae  to  the  effect  tlutt  inasmuch  as  horetiiy  had 
aot  bcon  cared  by  the  censorship  this  tshould  be  made 
nnich  stricter,  and  appointing  a  conmiission  in  order, 
na,  regardUwB  of  the  parable,'  it  was  phrased,  to  sep- 
arate the  tares  from  the  wheat.  The  persons  ap- 
pointed for  this  delicate  work  compriseil  four  arch- 
bishops, nine  bishops,  two  generals  of  orders  and  some 
"minor  theologians.**  After  much  sweat  they  brought 
forth  a  report  on  roost  of  the  doubtful  authors  though 
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the  most  difficult  of  aU,  EraBmuii,  they  roUuqaiehcd 
the  theological  facutUcH  of  Loavaln  and  Paris  for  ex- 
purgation. 

The  results  of  their  labors  were  pnblishcd  by  Vax 
■4ta  IV  under  lJ»e  name  of  the  Trii^PTiiim.  Tndex.     Tt 

more  Rwceping,  and  at  the  same  time  more  discrim- 
inating than  the  former  Index.    Erasmna  wat;  cbBitg«d 
to  the  second  clnss,  only  a  portion  of  his  works  being 
now   condcDined.    Among   the  non-ecclesiastical   au- 
thorH  Iwnned  were  MachiavclH,  Quicciardini  and  Boc- 
caccio.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Ttecainf.ron  was  ex- 
purgated not  chiefly  for  its  indecency  hut  for  it«  Hatiro 
of  ecclesiastics.    Thns,  a  tale  of  the  seduction  of  an 
abbess  is  rendoretl  acceptable  by  changing  the  abbess 
into  a  countess;  the  storj*  of  how  a  priest  led  a  wor 
astray  by  impersonating  the  angel  Gabriel  is  merel 
changed  by  making  the  priest  a  lajTnan  uiasqneradii 
as  a  fairy  king. 

/   The  princi]jles  upon  ■which  the  prohibition  of  booi 
I  rested  were  set  forth  in  ten  rules.    The  most  intercii 
\ing  are  the  following:  (1)  Books  printed  before  151 
Wudomncd  by  popoB  or  council;  (2)  Versions  of  thi 
/Bible;  (3)  books  of  heretics;  (4)  obscene  books;  (5J 
Works  on  witchcraft  and  necromancy. 

In  onler  to  keep  tlie  Index  up  to  date  continual  ro~ 
vision  was  necessary.    To  insure  tliis  I'ins   V   ap- 
pointed a  special  Congregation  of  the  Index,  which  has 
lasted  until  the  present  day.    From  his  time  to  ou^H 
more  than  forty  Indices  have  been  issue<:I.    Thos<>  (>^^ 
the  (jixteentli  century  were  concerned  mainly  with  I'rot- 
cstiint  books,  those  of  later  centnries  chiefly  deal,  for 
the  purposes  of  internal  discipline,  with  books  written 
by  Catholics.     One  of  the  functions  of  the  Congrega- 
tion was  to  expurgate  books,  taking  out  the  offeusivo    . 
passages.    A  separate  Index  expurgaiorius,  pointing    j 
out  the  passages  to  be  deleted  or  corrected  was  pub-    , 
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liahod,  and  tkie  Damo  has  Homoliint^fl  inoonvoU^  beau 
applii^  to  tbc  Index  of  probibitL'd  bookfi. 

Tbe  cfloct  of  Uic  oonKorship  of  tlio  prcns  hnH  been 
ritrioiDily  oMtiinalccL  Tbc  Index  wiis  early  dnblMH) 
lieu  dfstrictii  in  omnes  scriptorrs  and  Surpi  called  it 
>'thtf  fitu'Ht   h^<;y"\  (■'•'''''  diHCoven-d   for  ajjulxiiig  ro- 

'litfion  Ut  t}U'  prnpoHIl  I'f  "'"Ifi'lfT  ninn^  j.linlif. ' '      Millon 

[tiiiuidcriMl  aioiiiiift  tliu  ceusorsbip  in  Kufclaiid  nM  "Ibu 
itfift  dittcouraRiemeiit  and  affront  tiiut  can  be  uf- 
[fured  lo  leaniing  and  learned  men."    The  evU  of  tho 
t<>ni  of  Ttonio  weih,  in  his  opinion,  doable,  for,  as  be 
tc  iu  his  injinortal  AreopaffUica,  "Tbe  Council  of 
i'rent  and  tbo  Sjmni.sh  Ini(uii<ition  cngoiidering  to- 
fgetbor  broDKlit  fortli  and  perfectc<l  those  cataloRuea 
id  exfiuixiiitr  indexed  that  ralctt  through  tbtt  entrails 
[of  many  an  old  rooiI  author  witli  a  violation  worse 
jthjin  any  that  coald  be  ofTercd  lo  his  tomb."    When 
[•Wo  rcniumbor  that  Uie  grcalvst  work*  of  literature, 
{Rich  n«  thu  Divim-  Comedy,  were  tampered  with,  and 
^that,  in  tbe  Spanish  Kxiiur.i^ntorial  Index  of  lt>4(J  tbo 
Uat  of  passaices  to  be  deleted  or  to  be  altered  in  Gnu- 
mas  *s  wortcH  takes  .W  doable-coluniHod,  cbmely  jirinted 
folio  psgGM,  wo  can  eaitily  seo  tiio  point  of  Milton 'ti  in- 
digiiutil  protcxt.    Itiit,  to  his  mind,  it  vtaa  iitill  worse 
to  lubjcot  a  book  to  tbe  examination  of  unfit  men  be- 
fore it  could  Kocure  its  imprimatur.     Not  without  rea- 
iMU  ban  lilwrty  of  the  press  been  nmdc  one  of  the  cor- 
nemtoncii  of  tbe  temple  of  freedom. 

VariouM  writers  have  labored  to  do[unn«trnte  tho 
V  '•-ni;  (ifTi'ct  that  tJio  conHontbip  was  KUpposetl  to 
■i  literature.  But  it  id  mirprisinn  bow  few  ci- 
.iiiiple*  tboy  can  brinjf.  Lea,  who  ought  to  know  tho 
Si.;!!!!  b  field  exhnnetivitly,  can  only  point  to  a  few 
■  ■  ■  (»rti  of  tbeologj'  who  were  pernccutod  and 
'[  for  exproMiing  unconventional  viowo  on  bib- 
;i  al  critidimi.    lie  coDJecturcn  that  oUierti  must  have 
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remained  mute  throogb  fear.  Rat,  aa  the  golden  ag 
of  SpaniHli  literature  came  after  tlie  law  made  the 
printing  of  unliccntii^d  bookfl  punishable  by  death,  it  id 
bard  to  see  wlicrciii  litoralure  can  have  sufFert-d.  The 
Roman  Inquisition  did  not  prevent  the  appearance  of 
Galileo's  work,  though  it  made  him  recant  afterwarda. 
The  strict  English  law  that  playwrights  should  not 
"m&ddle  with  matters  of  divinity  or  state"  made 
Shakeejware  careful  not  to  express  his  religious  an^i 
political  views,  but  it  is  hard  to  seo  iu  what  way  iH 
hampered  his  genius.  ^^ 

And  yet  the  inSucncc  of  the  various  press  laws  vas 
iucolculably  great  and  was  just  what  it  was  intended 
to  bo.  It  affected  science  less  than  one  would  think, 
and  litoratnro  hardly  at  all.  but  it  moulded  the  opinions 
\  of  the  masses  like  putty  in  their  rulers'  hands.  That 
the  rank  and  file  of  Spaniards  and  Italians  remained 
Catholic,  and  the  vast  majority  of  Britons  Protestant, 
was  due  more  to  the  bondage  of  the  press  tlian  to  any 
other  one  canse.  Originality  was  discouraged,  the 
people  to  some  degree  unfitted  for  the  free  debate  tha^| 
is  at  the  bottom  of  self-government,  the  hope  of  tol- 
erance blighted,  and  the  path  opened  that  led  to  roll' 
gious  wars. 


CHAPTER  IS 


THE  IBBHIAN  PENINSULA  AND  THE 
EXPANSION  OK  EUROPE 

If,  tbroufcb  the  prijuri^  of  hift'tory,  we  nnalyBe  the  iWonM- 
while  light  of  BixtjjAth-ceutary  civilixation  into  iU  jj^;!^ 
cnmpoiiont  partSj/Uireo  colors  particularly   oraprgo:  »JE«- 
thtf  azure  "lighC  of  (he  Ooxpol"  as  the  RoformcrB  t**"'*1t 
fondly  called  K  in  Oonnany,  the  golden  bonni  of  tho 
Kcnainitancfl  in  Italy,  and  the  blood-red  flame  of  ex- 
ploration and  conqacst  irpadialiiiR  th(>  Tlit-riaii  penin- 
nula.    Which  of  the  three  contributed  mcmt  to  inodem 
enllarc  it  is  hard  to  decide.    Each  of  tho  movements 
Rtartcd  Hoparntely,  gradually  spreading  until  it  camo 
tolo  contact,  and  tJius  into  oonipetitioii  and  final  blend- 
ing  witti  the  nlluT  mnvi-nicntn.     It  vnn   the   middle 
landH.  France,  England  and  the  Netherlands  tbat^  fecl- 
K  tlie  impuNpB  from  nil  sides,  evolved  the  sanest  and 
rongPHt    Mvnthesis.    Mliilo    Germany   almost    coin- 
ittrd  Huicide  with  the  fiword  of  the  spirit,  while  Italy 
:k  into  a  voluptuous  torpor  of  decii<leiit  art,  while 
in    reeled  under  the   load    of  unearned    WoHlem 
wealth,  France,  England  and  Holland,  taking  a  tittle 
from  Mch  of  their  neighbors,  and  not  loo  murh  from 
any,   became   strong,   well-balanced,  brilliant   states. 
But  if  eventually  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  all  differed 
from  ovcr-Bpeciali7-ation,  for  the  moment  the  stimulus 
of  new  ideas  and  new  possibilities  gitve  to  eacli  a  sort  of 
■^adcrvhip  in  its  own  sphere.    While  Germany  and 
^■Uly  wore  busy  winning  the  realms  of  the  spirit  ond 
^Bf  the  mind,  Spain  very  nearly  conquered  the  empire 
of  thv  land  and  of  the  sea. 
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The  foamlation  of  her  national  ^cntnvss,  like  tnR 
of  the  grcatiiCKs  of  so  many  other  powers,  was  laid  in 
the  union  of  the  varioas  states  into  whicli  she  wasH 
one   time   divided.     The   tnarrinpe   of    Fcnlinand    or 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Caslile  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  meaonros  that  put  Spain  into  the  leading  poeitioQ 
in  Europe,  expelled  the  alien  racial  and  reliRioas  ele- 
ments of  her  population,  and  secured  to  her  a  vaat 
eoh>ainl  empire.     The  conquest  of  Granada  from 
Moors,  the  acquisition  of  Cenlagne  and  Boussi 
from  the  Kreneh,  and  the  annexation  of  Naples,  don- 
bled  the  dominions  of  the  Lions  and  Castles,  and 
started  the  proud  land  on  the  road  to  empire.    It  i^ 
true  that  eventually  Spain  exhausted  herself  by  ti^H 
ing  to  do  more  than  even  her  young  powers  could  aoS 
complish,  but  for  a  while  she  retained  the  hegemoay 
of  Christendom.    The  same  year  that  saw  the  discov- 
ery of  America  and  the  occupation  of  the  Alhambra, 
'Was  hIso  market]  by  the  expulsion  or  forced  conversion 
of  the  Jews,  of  whom  165,000  left  the  kingdom,  50,000 
■were  baptized,  and  20,000  perished  in  race  riots.    The 
statesmanship  of  Ferdinand  showed  itself  in  a  more 
favorable  light  in  the  measures  taken  to  reduce  the 
nobles,  feudal  anarchs  as  they  were,  to  fear  of  the 
law.    To  take  their  place  in  the  government  of  the 
country  ho  developed  a  new  bureaucracy,  which  also,  to 
some  extent,  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Cortes  of  Arn- 
gon  and  of  the  Cortes  of  Castile.    In  the  meantime  n 
notable  reform  of  the  chureh,  in  moraU  and  in  learning 
if  not  iu  doctrme,  was  carried  through  by  the 


.^ 


Cardinal  Xim^nez. 

When  Charles,  the  grandson  of  the  Catliolic  Kings, 
Huoooeded  Ferdinand  he  was  already,  through  his  fa- 
ther, (he  Archduke  Philip,  the  lord  of  Burgundy  and 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  heir  of  Austria.  His  elec- 
tion as  emperor  made  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  the 
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pattest  prince  of  Christendom.  To  his  gigantic  task 
he  bronght  all  the  redeeming  qaalities  of  dullneRs,  for 
Ms  mediocrity  and  moderation  served  his  peoples  and 
his  dynasty  better  than  brilliant  gifts  and  boundless 
ambition  would  have  done.  "Never,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  1556,  *'did  I  aspire  to  universal  mon- 
archy, although  it  seemed  well  within  my  power  to  at- 
tain it."  Though  the  long  war  with  France  turned 
ever,  until  the  very  last,  in  his  favor,  he  never  pressed 
his  advantage  to  the  point  of  crushing  his  enemy  to 
earth.  But  in  Germany  and  Italy,  no  less  than  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  he  finally  attained  some- 
thing more  than  hegemony  and  something  less  than 
absolute  power. 

Though  Spain  benefited  by  his  world  power  and  bo-  R*™!" 
came  the  capital  state  of  his  far  flung  empire,  "Charles  Commm 
of  Ghent,"  as  he  was  called,  did  not  at  first  find  Spani- 
ards docile  subjects.  "Within  a  very  few  years  of  his 
accession  a  great  revolt,  or  rather  two  great  synchron- 
ons  revolts,  one  in  Castile  and  one  in  Aragou,  flared  up. 
The  grievances  in  Castile  were  partly  economic,  the 
servicio  (a  tax)  and  the  removal  of  money  from  the 
realm,  and  partly  national  as  against  a  strange  king 
and  his  foreign  officers.  Not  only  the  regent,  Adrian 
of  Utrecht,  bat  many  important  ofiiciala  were  north- 
erners, and  when  Charles  left  Spain  to  bo  crowned  em- 
peror, the  national  pride  could  no  longer  bear  the  hu- 
miliation of  playing  a  subordinate  part.  The  revolt 
of  the  Castilian  Communes  began  with  the  gentry  and 
spread  from  them  to  the  lower  clas.sos.  Plvon  tlie 
grandees  joined  forces  with  the  rebels,  though  more 
from  fear  than  from  sympathy.  The  various  revolt- 
ing communes  formed  a  central  council,  the  Santa 
Junta,  and  put  forth  a  program  re-asserting  tlio  rifrhts 
of  the  Cortes  to  redress  griovaucop.  Meeting  for  it 
time  with  no  resistance^  the  rebellion  disintograffd 
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through  the  operation  of  its  own  centrifugal  fo 
disonioa  and  lack  of  leadership.  So  at  length  when 
the  government,  snpplied  with  a  small  force  of  Qor- 
man  mer<ron«ripH,  Htruck  tin  the  field  of  Villalar,  the 
Auril.  1521  rebels  suffered  a  severe  defeat.  A  few  cities  held  out 
longer,  Toledo  last  of  all ;  bnt  one  by  one  they  yielded, 
partly  to  force,  partly  to  the  wise  policy  of  concession 
and  redress  followed  by  the  governmont.  ^^ 

In  onr  outi  time  Barcelona  and  the  east  coast  ^^ 
Spain  has  been  the  hotbed  of  revolutionary  democracy 
and  radical  socialism.  Kven  so,  the  rising  in  Aragoa 
kuown  as  the  Honnandad  (Brotherhood)  contempo- 
rary with  that  in  Castile,  not  only  began  earlier  and 
lasted  longer,  but  was  of  a  far  more  radical  stamp. 
Here  were  no  nobles  airing  their  slights  at  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  king,  but  hero  the  trado-^lds  rose  in  the 
name  of  equality  against  monarch  and  nobles  alike. 
Two  special  causes  fanned  the  fury  of  the  populace  to 
a  white  heat.  The  firxt  was  the  decline  of  the  Medi- 
terranean trade  due  to  the  rise  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
merce ;  the  other  was  the  racial  clement.  Valencia  w. 
largely  inhabite<l  by  Moors,  the  most  industrious,  sober 
and  thrifty,  nnd  consequently  the  most  profitable  of 
Spanish  laborers.  The  race  hatred  so  deeply  rooted 
in  human  nature  added  to  the  ferocity  of  Oio  ckss 
conflict.  Both  sides  were  mined  by  the  war  which, 
beginning  in  1519,  dragged  along  for  several  yj 
nnlil  the  proletariat  was  completely  crushed. 

The  armed  triumph  of  the  government  hardly 
aged  popular  liberties  as  embodied  in  the  constitntton 
of  the  Cortes  of  Castile.    When  Charles  became  king 
this  body  was  not,  like  other  parliaments,  ordinarily  a 
representative  assembly  of  the  three  estates,  but  con- 
sisted merely  of  deputies  of  eighteen  Castilian  citiei 
Only  on  special  occasions,  such  as  a  coronation,  we 
;iob1es  and  clergy'  summoned  to  participate.    Its  ^re. 
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^Wrer  WBJi  tliiit  of  granting  taxes,  though  aoraehow  it 
never  Kuccceded,  ati  did  the  English  House  of  Com- 
cnouB,  in  making  the  redre»8  of  grievances  conditional 
upon  a  sabaidy.  But  yet  the  [M)wor  amounted  to  somo- 
tiuag  and  it  was  one  that  neither  Charles  nor  Philip 
eommonly  ventured  to  violate.  Under  both  of  them 
meetings  of  the  Cortes  were  frequent. 

Though  never  directly  attacked,  the  powers  of  the 
Cortos  declinM  through  the  growth  of  vattt  lutcroNts 
oatsido  their  competence.  The  direction  of  foreign 
polie)',  so  absorbing  under  Charles,  and  the  charge  of 
tha  cjiurmons  and  growing  commercial  intcrestd,  n'afl 
eoafided  not  to  the  reprcBentativcs  of  the  people,  hut 
to  the  Royal  Council  of  Castile,  an  appointative  body 
of  nine  l»wyer«,  thre<;  nohleB,  and  one  hiwhop.  Thou^ 
not  ubitolutoly,  yet  relatively,  the  functions  of  the 
CortcB  diminished  until  they  amounted  to  no  more  than 
those  of  a  provincial  council. 

What  rcoouciled  the  people  to  the  ooncontration  of 
new  powers  in  the  hands  of  an  irreHponsiblc  council 
wiM  the  apparently  dazzling  huccchs  of  Spanish  policy 
Uiroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  ceutur\'. 
Ko  banner  was  eorvod  like  that  of  the  Lions  and  Cas- 
tles; no  troops  in  the  world  could  stand  ngainst  iier 
fnmouR  regiments;  no  generals  were  equal  to  Cortez 
and  Alva;  no  statesmen  abler  tlian  Parmn,  no  ndmiralx, 
until  the  Armada,  more  daring  than  Magellan  '  and 
Don  John,  no  champions  of  the  church  against  heretic 
and  infidel  like  Ijoyola  and  Xavier. 

That  such  nn  empire  as  the  world  had  not  seen  since  Tbo 
Bomo  nhould  wiUiiu  a  single  life-time  rise  to  its  zenith  ^^ 
and,  within  a  much  shorter  time,  decline  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  is  one  of  the  melodramnH  of  hintorj'.    Perhaps, 

.  reality,  Spain  was  never  quite  so  great  as  she  looked, 

)r  was  her  fall  quite  so  complete  as  it  seemed.    But 
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the  pbcDomcna,  such,  as  they  are,  snOlcieiitly  coll  for 
explanation. 

Firet  of  aU  one  is  struck  by  the  fortuitons,  one  might 
ulmoHt  »ny,  unuaturul,  chuructcr  of  the  Uapsburg  em- 
pire. \\'Tiilc  the  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  bring- 
ing together  Deighboring  peoples  and  filling  a  ]>oUtieal 
ne(;<l,  was  the  source  of  real  HtroiiLfth,  the  BubHtK(aeul 
accretionn  of  Italian  aud  Burguudiau  tarritorics 
rather  detracted  from  than  added  to  the  ofiTcctivc 
power  of  the  Spanish  state.  Philip  would  have  been 
fur  MtrongL-r  had  his  father  separated  from  his  orowu 
not  oidy  Austria  and  the  Holy  Koraan  Empire  of  Ger- 
many, but  the  Netherlands  as  well.  The  revolt  of  the 
Dutch  Uepublic  was  in  itself  almost  enough  to  ruin 
SiMtiu.  Nor  can  it  be  said  Umt  tlie  Italian  statetj,  won 
by  the  sword  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Charles,  were  valuable 
aocessions  to  Sponisdi  power. 

Quite  dilTerent  iu  itt^  nature  was  the  colonial  e 
pirc,  but  in  this  it  reneniblod  thu  other  windfalls  lo  the 
bouse  of  Hapsburg  in  that  it  was  an  almost  accidental, 
uiisougltt-for  acquisition.  The  Genoese  sailor  who 
went  to  the  various  courts  of  Europe  bt^giug  for  a 
feu-  ships  iu  which  to  break  tM  watery  path  to  A»ia, 
had  iu  his  beggar's  wallet  all  tJie  kingdoms  of  a  new 
world  and  the  glory  of  them.  For  a  few  years  Spain 
drank  until  she  waa  drunken  of  conqueat  and  tlic  gold 
of  America.  That  the  draught  acted  momentarily  us 
a  stimuhmt,  clearing  her  braiu  and  nerving  her  arm  to 
deeds  of  valor,  but  that  she  suffered  in  the  end  from 
Uhe  riotous  debaacli,  cannot  be  doubted.  She  soon 
Uearned  that  all  that  glittered  was  not  wealth,  and  that 
industries  surfeited  with  metal  and  starved  of  raw  ma- 
terials must  perish.  The  unearned  coin  proved  to  bo 
fairj'  gold  in  her  coffers,  luruiug  to  brown  leaves  and 
dust  when  she  wanted  to  use  it.  It  became  a  drug  iu 
her  markets;  it  could  not  lawfully  be  exported,  aud  no- 
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smonnt  of  it  would  jiurohnsp  mticlt  hnncM  labor  from 
nil  iudolnit  pDimlution  t'od  oh  fautasies  of  wi-aJth. 
Tljf  motloni  King  Midas,  on  whose  dominions  the  sun 
never  (wt,  wiiH  cursed  with  n  singnhir  and  to  him  in- 
vxplicJihlc  ni'od  of  ovor>-thinK  that  mnnoy  wn«  supposed 
to  boy.  Mis  nrmipa  matinied,  hit*  nhipd  rottc<l,  and 
never  conld  hin  increasing  inoomo  catch  up  with  th«  fur 
iDoro  rapidly  inerva«ing  pxpciises  of  his  hudget. 

The  poverty  of  tho  people  was  in  large  part  the 
fault  of  the  government  whicli  pursued  a  fi«c»l  policy 
ideally  calculated  to  strike  at  the  very  Boarces  of 
wealth.  Wliile,  under  the  oppropsion  of  nn  ignorant 
paternalism,  unhappy  Spain  suffered  from  inanition, 
ahn  was  tended  by  a  physician  who  tried  to  care  her 
malady  by  phlebotomy.  There  have  been  worse  men 
than  Philip  II,  but  there  have  been  hardly  any  who  iiiiijpi 
bjive  canned  more  blood  to  flow  from  the  veins  of  their  1S56-98 
own  people.  His  life  is  proof  tliat  a  well-meaning 
bigot  can  do  more  harm  than  the  most  al>andoned  de- 
bonohee.  "I  would  rather  lose  all  my  kingdoms,"  he 
averred,  "than  allow  freedom  of  religion."  And 
again,  lo  a  man  condemned  by  the  Inquisition  for 

resy,  "If  my  own  non  were  as  perverse  as  yon,  I 
iysclf  would  curry  the  faggot  to  burn  him."  Con- 
aiiitently,  Inboriougly,  undeterred  by  nuy  Buffering  or 
any  horror,  he  pnrsned  his  aim.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  bard  wfiric,  scribbling  reams  of  minute  diroctiona 
daily  tii  his  oflicers.  His  atubltorn  calm  wae  iraper- 
tarbnble;  h©  took  his  pleasures — women,  a«to$-da-fe 
and  vint ones— sadly,  and  ho  suffered  such  chagrins  aa 
the  death  of  four  wives,  having  a  monstrosity  for  a 
von,  and  the  losa  of  the  Armada  and  of  the  Ncthor- 
lands,  without  turning  a  hair.  — " 

Spain's  foreign  pidicj'  came  to  be  more  and  more 
ptdarizod  by  the  rise  of  Knglish  sea-poweV.  Kven 
ODdor  Charles,  when  Franco  bad  been  the  chief  enemy, 
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the  Hapsbut^s  saw  the  desirability  of  winning  Eng- 
Innd  a«  a  Btrutegic  point  for  their  onivcrsal  empire. 
This  policy  was  pursued  by  alternating  alliance  with 
hostility.  For  six  years  of  his  boyhood  Charles  had 
been  betrothed  to  Mary  Tudor,  Henry  VIII's  sister, 
to  whom  ho  sent  a  ring  inscribed,  "Mary  hath  choso^ 
the  better  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  fi^| 
her."  His  own  preoioufi  person,  however,  was  taken 
from  her  to  be  bestowed  on  Isabella  of  Portugal,  by 
whum  he  begot  Philip.  When  this  son  succeeded  him, 
notwitlistandiiig  the  little  unpleasant ncss  of  Henry 
VIII  *s  divorce,  he  adviswl  him  to  turn  again  to  an 
Eitglish  maiTiagc,  and  Philip  soon  became  the  hus- 
band of  Queon  Mary.  After  her  death  without  issue, 
he  vainly  wooed  her  sister,  until  ho  was  gradually 
forced  by  her  Protestant  buccaneers  into  an  undesii 


war. 
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/^Notwithstanding  all  that  he  oould  do  to  lose  for- 
Ntone's  favorn,  she  continued  for  many  years  to  smile 
"^on  her  darling  Hapsburg.  After  a  naval  disaster  in- 
flicted by  the  Turks  on  the  Spaniard  off  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  the  defeated  power  recovered  and  revenged 
herself  in  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,  in  Oc- 
tober 1571.  The  lustre  added  to  the  Lions  and  Castles 
by  this  important  success  was  fur  outshone  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Portugal  and  all  her  colonies,  iu  1581. 
Though  not  the  nearest  heir,  Philip  was  the  strougost* 
and  by  bribery  and  menaces  won  the  homage  of  the 
Portuguese  nobles  after  the  death  of  the  aged  king 
Henry  on  January  31,  1580.  For  sixty  years  Spain 
held  the  lesser  country  and,  what  was  more  important 
to  her,  the  colonies  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  A,frtca. 
So  vast  an  empire  had  not  yet  been  heard  of,  or  im- 
agined possible,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  No  won- 
der that  its  shimmer  dazzled  the  eyes  not  only  of  con- 
temporaries, but  of  posterity.    According  to  Macaulay, 
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Philip *fl  povcr  wail  oqtial  to  that  of  Knpoleon,  and  ititl 
ntin  IB  the  moat  itiRtruotive  Iorsoii  in  history  of  how  not) 
to  govern. 

How  hollow  was  this  scmblanco  of  misht  was  dom- 
oQfitratcd  by  tho  firftt  stalwart  peoples  that  dared  to 
tut  it,  arst  by  the  Dutch  and  then  by  Bii^'land.  The 
■tor>'  of  the  Amiada  Imn  already  been  told.  lU  prep- 
aration marked  the  height  of  Philip 'm  effort  and  the 
height  of  hia  iacompctcnoc.  It8  annihilation  was  a 
crnel  blow  to  his  pride.  But  in  Spain,  barring  a  tcni' 
porary  financial  panic,  things  wmt  much  the  Kame 
ftftor  1088  aw  before  it.  The  full  bloom  of  Spaninb 
cnUnro,  gorgeous  with  Velasquez  and  fragrant  with! 
Cervantes  and  Calderon,  followed  hard  npon  tho  dc- 
f(Mit  of  the  Armada. 

Tho  fact  Ih  that  Spain  suffered  much  more  from  in-  J^"*' 
temal  diaorders  than  from  foreign  levy.    The  chief 
Qocuion  of  her  troubles  wbb  tho  presence  among  her 
people  of  a  large  bwly  of  Moors,  hated  both  for  their 
noo  and  for  their  religion.    With  the  capitulation  of 
Oranada,    the    enjoyment   of    Klohanunodaniftm    was 
KOiiranteed  to  the  Moors,  but  this  tolornnce  only  tasted 
for  Hix  years,  when  a  decree  went  out  that  all  nnist  bo 
Iwpttxcd  or  mast  emigrate  from  Andalusia.    In  Ara- 
pm,  however,  always  independent  of  Castile,  they  con- 
tinued to  enjoy   religious   freedom.    Charles  at  hie 
coronation  took  a  solemn  oath  to  respect  tho  faith  of 
Iiilam  iu  these  lands,  but  soon  Bfterwards,  frightened 
by  tho  riao  of  heresy  in  Germany,  lie  applied  to  Clem- 
oat  to  absolve  him  from  his  oath.    Thi»  Kanction  of 
bad  faithf  at  first  creditably  withheld,  whs  finally 
granted  and  was  promptly  followed  by  a  genenil  order 
for  expulsion  or  conversion.    ThrouRhout  tho  whole 
of  Spoin  the  poor  Moriscos  now  began  to  be  nydtemat- 
ieally  pillaged  and  persecuted  by  whoever  diose  to  do 
iL    All  manner  of  tuxes,  tithes,  sen'itudes  aud  flnos 
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vere  domnuded  of  tbcro.  Tho  last  straw  that  broke 
the  endaranc*  of  a  people  tried  by  avery  manner  of 
tyranny  and  extortion,  was  an  edict  ordering  all 
Udoorii  to  learn  Castilian  within  thn>e  years,  after 
which  tbe  use  of  Arabic  was  to  he  forbidden,  prohibit- 
ing all  Moorish  customs  und  costiunos,  and  strictly  en- 
joining attendance  at  chnrdi. 

As  the  Moorfi  bad  been  previoasly  ditiarmed  and 
thoy  had  no  military  difscipline,  rebellion  seemed 
conntiel  of  despair,  but  it  ensued.  The  popalaoe  r 
in  helpless  fury,  and  for  three  years  defied  the  mig: 
of  the  Spanish  empire.  But  the  result  could  not  bo 
doubtful.  A  naked  peasantry  could  not  withstand  the 
difieiplined  ballalions  that  had  proved  their  valor  on 
overj-  field  from  Mexico  to  the  Levant  and  from  Saxony 
to  Algiers,  It  was  not  a  war  hut  a  massacre  and  pil- 
lage. The  whole  of  Andalusia,  tho  most  flourishing 
province  in  Spain,  beautiful  with  its  snowy  raountainsj 
fertile  with  its  tilled  valleys,  and  sweet  with  the  peace- 
ful toil  of  humnu  habitation,  was  swept  by  a  universal 
etorni  of  carnage  and  of  flame.  The  yonng  men  eitliar 
perished  in  fighting  against  fearful  odds,  or  were 
elauglitercd  after  yielding  as  prisoners.  Those  who 
Bought  to  dy  to  Africa  fonnd  the  avenues  of  escape 
blocked  by  the  pitilcnH  Toledo  blades.  The  aged  were 
hunted  down  like  wild  beasts;  tho  women  and  young 
children  were  sold  into  slavery,  to  toil  under  the  laah 
or  to  share  the  hnte<l  bed  of  tho  conqueror.  The  nias- 
Bacro  cost  Spain  jXyKX)  lives  and  three  million  ducats, 
not  to  speak  of  the  harm  that  it  did  to  her  spirit. 


S  2.   EXPLOBATIOK 

When  Columbus  returned  with  glowing  nccoonts 
tho  "India"  he  had  found,  the  value  of  his  work  was 
at  once  appreciated.    Forthwith  b^an  that  struggU 
for  colonial  power  which  has  absorbed  so  much  of 
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piicrffiee  of  the  European  nations.  In  view  of  tho  F6r-,> 
tuifruew?  ilidcovoriL's  in  Africa,  it  was  folt  ueoos&ary' 
to  mark  oat  tbo  "spheres  of  inflacnco*'  of  tlio  two  pow- 
ern  at  once,  arirt,  with  an  iiiKtincIivc  upppill  to  Uic  one 
autJiorily  cluimiii);;  to  bo  iiiternHlional,  the  Spanish 
frovcramcnt  immodiatoly  applied  to  Popo  Alexander 
V7  for  confirrontion  in  the  new-fonnd  t^^rritories.  Act- 
ing on  the  su^^c^tion  of  Columhuti  thni  the  linn  of 
Spanixli  inflacnco  be  drawn  ono  huiidrod  It-nffuca  west 
of  any  of  the  Cape  Verde  tslnnds  or  of  the  Azores, 
the  pope,  with  maKnifioi-nt  self-aasuranoo,  JSHufd  a 
bnll,  titter  caclera  divinac,  of  his  own  mere  liberality 
and  in  virtue  of  the  aathority  of  Peter,  conferrlnK  on 
CuMtilc  forever  "all  dominions,  camps,  posts,  and  vil- 
laK«s,  with  nil  the  rii;htH  and  jurisdictions  pertaining 
to  thvni,"  west  of  tho  parallel,  and  leaving  (o  Portugal 
all  tliat  fell  to  the  east  of  it  Portognl  promptly  pro- 
tcHled  iliHi  thp  line  wns  too  far  CAst,  and  by  the  treaty 
of  Tonlesilias,  it  was  moved  to  370  leagues  west  of 
tho  Capo  Verde  Islands,  tlitis  falling  between  the  4J4th 
and  41>th  parallel  of  longitade.  The  intention  was 
doabtless  to  confer  on  Spain  all  lan<l  immerlintely  west 
of  tho  Alhinlic,  bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Soutli  America 
Lhrusts  80  far  to  tbo  eastward,  that  a  portion  of  ber 
territory,  later  claimed  as  Brazil,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Por- 
tugnl. 

Spain  lost  no  time  in  exploiting  her  new  dumintons. 
During  the  next  centur>'  hundreds  of  ships  carried  tens 
of  thousands  of  adventurers  to  seek  their  fortune  in 
tiui  wesU  For  it  was  not  as  colonists  that  most  of 
them  went,  but  in  a  spirit  compounded  of  that  of  tholf^ 
enuader,  tho  knigbt-crrant,  and  tho  pirate.  If  there 
ii  anytliing  in  the  paradox  that  artists  have  created 
natural  beauty,  it  is  a  truer  one  to  say  that  the  Spao- 
iah  ronuincfH  created  the  Spanish  colonial  empire. 
The  men  who  sailed  on  the  great  adventure  had  feasted 
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on  talps  of  paladins  and  hippogrEfs,  of  enchanted 
aor-H  niul  fountains  of  youth,  and  miraculously  fair 
women  to  bo  reeeued  and  then  claimed  by  knights. 
They  read  in  Ijooks  of  travel  purporting  to  tell  tl 
sober  tnith  of   satyrs  and  of  purple  uniooms  ai 
of  men  who  spread  their  feet  over  their  heads  fc 
umbrellas  and  of  others  whose  heods  grew  between 
their  shoulders.    No  wonder  that  when  they  went 
a  strange  coinitrj'  they  found  the  River  of  Life  in  tfc 
Orinoco,  coloniee  of  Amazons  in  the  jungle,  and 
Dorado,  the  land  of  i?old,  in  the  riches  of  Mexico  anc 
Pcral   at  is  a  testimony  to  the  imaginative  mood  <^^ 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  the  pen,  that  thS 
whole  coiiliiiont  cumo  to  be  called,  not  after  its  dis- 
coverer, but  after  the  man  who  wrote  the  best 
mances — mostly  fictions — about  his  travels  in  it. 

In  the  Greater  Antilles,  where  Spain  made  her  fit 
colonies,  her  mle  showed  at  its  worst.    The  soft  na- 
tive race,  the  Caribs,  almost  completely  disappeared 
within  half  a  century.    The  best  modem  autln)rity 
estimates  that  whereas  the  native  population  of  Es- 
pafiola    (Haiti)   was  between  2f)0,00l>  and  3<>0,00O  in 
]4S).1,  by  lolS  liardly  5000  Indians  were  left.    In  pui 
the  extinction  of  the  natives  was  duo  to  new  disease 
and  to  the  vices  of  ciWlir.ation,  but  far  more  to  the 
heartlcis  exphiitation  of  them  hy  the  conquerorB.    Bar- 
thohmicw  de  Ins  Oasas,  the  first  priest  to  come  to  this 
unfortunate  island,  tells  stories  of  Spanish  cruelty 
that  would  be  incredible  were  Ihey  not  so  well  sup- 
ported.   With  his  own  eyes  he  saw  3000  inoffensive 
Indians  slaughtered  at  a  single  time;  of  another  hatch 
of  SW  ho  obsen'cd  that  within  a  few  months  more 
than  half  perished  at  hard  labor.     Again,  he  saw  60i 
Indian  children  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines, 
whom  few  or  none  long  survived.    In  vain  a  bull 
Paul  ITT  declared  the  Indians  capable  of  becomii 
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ChriatianR  and  forbade  their  pnHlnvcment  In  vain 
the  Spaoisli  govt- mmcnt  triod  to  mitigate  id  least  Homu  isa? 
of  tho  bnrdxhips  of  the  natives'  lot,  ordering  that  they 
inuld  bo  well  fed  and  paid.  Tbc  temptation  to  ex- 
'^loit  them  wujt  too  strong;  and  when  they  perished  tho 
SpiininrdH  supplied  their  plaee  by  importing  negroes 
frt>m  Africa,  a  people  of  tongher  fibre. 

Spanish  exploration,  followed  by  sparse  Mettleiuent, 

soon  opuiKHl  Dp  the  greater  part  of  the  Americas  south 

nf  the  latitude  of  the  present  city  of  San  Frauoisoo. 

or  many  expeditions  into  the  trackless  wilderness, 

only  a  few  were  financially  repaying;  the  majority 

»oro  o  drain  on  the  renoarccs  of  tho  mother  country. 

\a  ovcry  place  where  the  Spaniard  set  foot  the  native 

■[uaiU^l  and,  after  at  most  one  desperate  struggle,  went 

duwii,  nt-'vor  again  to  loose  the  conqueror's  grip  from 

hiii  throat  or  to  move  the  conqueror's  knee  fmrn  his 

Hivnt    Even  the  bravest  were  as  helpless  as  children 

I'i'fnre  warriors  armed  with  thunder  and  riding  upon 

unknown  monittcra. 

But  in  no  place,  save  in  the  islands,  did  the  nati%*o 

'.  II  s  wholly  disappear  as  they  did  in  the  F-nglish  set- 

■: -[hiir").    The  Spaniards  came  not  like  the  Puritans, ■<, 

II-  iirii-aris  and  lillers  of  ttie  soil  intent  on  founding 

luw  homes,  but  as  military  conquerors,  requiring  a 

raw  of  helots  to  toil  for  them.     For  a  periixl  unureby 

r«-igue<l;  the  captains  not  only  plundered  the  Indians 

bat  fought  one  another  fiercely  for  more  room — more 

riiom  in  tho  endle.ns  wilderness  1    Eventaully,  however, 

'■'  ■•\H  became  more  stable;  Spain  imposed  her  ef- 

L'lintrol,  her  language,  religion  and  institutions 

on  a  vast  region,  doing  for  South  America  what  Rome 

hud  oueo  done  for  her. 

The  lover  of  adventure  will  find  rich  reward  in  trao- 

the  liisoovury  of  the  Mi!>»i«Hippi  by  Dc  Soto,  of 

iridn  by  Pouci>  de  Leoo,  and  of  the  whole  course  nf 
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the  Amazon  by  Orellana  who  sailed  down  it  from  Pcni, 
or  ID  readiDg  of  Balboa,  "when  vith  cajj^lc  eyes  lie 
Blared  at  the  Pacific."  A  rosolato  man  could  hardly 
8ct  out  exploring  without  stumbling  upon  Kome  mighty 
river,  some  vast  continent,  or  Bomc  unmcatjurcd  uocan. 
But  among  all  these  fairty-tales  there  are  some  that  are 
BO  marvellous  that  they  would  be  thought  too  extrava- 
gant by  the  most  daring  writers  of  romance.  Thai  oue 
captain  with  four  hundred  men,  and  another  with  two 
hundred,  should  each  march  against  an  estonaivo  and 
poptilons  empire,  cut  down  their  armies  at  odds  of  a 
Imndred  to  one,  put  their  kings  to  the  sword  and  their 
temples  to  tho  torch,  and  after  it  all  reap  a  liar^'est  ^| 
gold  and  precious  stones  sneh  as  for  quantity  hod  ncve^ 
been  heard  of  hefori' — nil  thiti  meet»  us  not  in  the  talcs  ' 
of  Ariosto  or  of  Dumas,  but  in  tho  pages  of  authentic 
history.  I 

In  the  tableland  of  Mexico  dwelt  the  .\7tec8,  the  most 
civilized  and  warlike  of  North  Amerie;iii  aborigines. 
Their  polity  was  that  of  a  Spartan  military'  despotism, 
their  religion  the  most  grcwsorae  known  to  man.  Be- 
fore their  temples  were  piled  pyramids  of  human 
skulls;  the  deities  were  placated  by  limnan  sacrifice, 
and  at  times,  according  to  the  dcictdal  and  theophagous 
rites  common  to  many  primitive  superstitious,  Ih 
selves  sacriliccd  iti  efBgy  or  in  the  person  of  a  be. 
tiful  captive  and  their  flesh  eaten  in  sacramental 
nibnlism.  Though  the  civilization  of  tho  Aztecs^  dc 
rived  from  the  earlier  and  perhaps  more  advanced  Ma- 
yans, was  scarcely  so  high  as  that  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, they  had  cultivated  the  arts  sufficiently  to  work 
the  mines  of  gold  and  silver  and  to  hammer  tho  p 
cious  metals  into  elaborate  and  massive  ornaments. 

"When  rumors  of  their  wealth  reached  Cuba  it  seemed 
at  last  as  if  the  dream  of  Kl  Dorado  had  come  t 
Hernando  Cortex,  a  cultured,  resoluto,  brave  and 
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Iwner,  jmlherod  n  force  of  four  Imtulrcd  whilo 
...,  with  B  sniuU  outfit  of  artillery  and  ctivalry,  and, 
^  Oood  Fridny,  1519,  landed  al'thc'lilace  now  calliKl 
Vera  Cni2  and  niArchod  on  the  cj^tJttal.  Tlio  rncu  of 
warriors  who  doUgbtud  in  notbinK  liut  slausbtcr,  was 
i«tn[H-fi«l,  partly  by  an  old  prophecy  of  Iho  coming  of 
I  god  to  tmlxluc  t\w  land,  partly  by  the  strange  and 
rriWr  amis  of  the  invadtrrs.  Moreover  their  neigh- 
Jts  nnd  Kubji'^tH  were  ready  to  riHe  aKainKt  tlieni  and 
become  alliea  of  tiie  Spaniards.  In  n  few  months  of 
crowdett  buttle  and  massacre  they  lay  broken  and  help- 
IdWi  at  the  feet  of  the  awdacioua  conqueror,  who 
promptly  w^nt  to  Spain  a  Klowinp  account  of  hiB  now 
cnipirc  and  a  Iributo  of  gold  and  stiver.  Albort  DQror 
in  August,  1520,  saw  at  Brussels  the  "things  brought 
the  king  from  the  new  golden  land,"  and  desoribca 
tht'ui  in  hitt  dinr>'  aH  including  "a  whole  golden  tfUli, 
a  fathom  in  breadth,  and  a  whole  oilvor  inoou  of  tbo 
wnie  size,  and  two  rooms  full  of  the  same  sort  of  ar- 
mour, and  fiUo  all  kinds  of  weapons,  aoeoutrements  and 
bows,  wiiuderful  ubields  .  .  .  altogether  value<l  at  n 
hnadred  thousand  guidon.  And  aU  my  life,"  ho  addii, 
"I  have  never  Noon  anything  that  so  rejoiced  my  hoart 
u  did  thoKe  things." 

If  an  artiKt,  familiar  with  kings  and  oourta  and  the 
greatfut  mart*  of  Europe  could  write  thus,  what  won- 
der tliat  the  imagination  of  the  world  took  firet  Tho 
golden  Hun  and  thu  Kilver  moon  were,  to  all  men  who 
saw  them,  like  Hclou's  breasts,  the  sun  and  moon  of 
bP&rt'M  desire,  to  lure  them  over  tht;  western  wavoa. 
elvo  years  after  Cortex,  came  rixurro  who,  with  a 
mi&ller  force  cominored  an  even  wealthier  and 
ntoro  civilized  empire.  The  lucas,  unlike  the  Mexi- 
outn,  were  a  mild  race,  living  in  a  sort  of  thoooratie^ 
nocialiftm,  in  which  the  emperor,  aa  god,  cxeroiBod 
■bitolutc  power  over  bin  snbjccto  and  in  return  cared 
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for  at  least  their  common  want*.  The  Spaniards 
did  tliomactvcs  ii]  acts  of  trcaclicry  and  blood,  tn 
the  emperor,  Atahuuliwi,  aftor  volantarily  placiug 
Rf\f  in  the  hands  of  Pizarro,  filled  the  room  uned 
hiH  priiion  nine  feet  high  with  gold  as  raniiom;  when 
he  could  give  uo  more  he  was  tried  on  the  prcpostcroas 
charjics  of  treason  to  Charles  V  and  of  hcn^ay,  and 
auffcred  death  at  the  stake.  Pizarro  coolly  pockci 
the  tilt  then  nndreamod  of  sum  of  4,500,000  dncai 
worth  in  onr  standards  more  than  one  hundred  mUlfon 
dollars. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  the  age  of  discovery  was 
cirounmnvigation  of  the  glolw.  The  leader  of  the  great 
enterprise  that  put  the  seal  of  man's  dominion  on  the 
earth,  was  Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  in  Span- 
ish service.  With  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  only  one  of 
which  put  a  ring  around  the  world,  and  with  a  crow  of 
aiiout  275  men  of  whom  only  18  retume<I  suect'ssful, 
lie  Boiled  from  Europe.     Coasting  down  the  east  of 

Octobtjr2i,  South  Amcritia,  exploring  the  inlets  and  rivers,  bo 
entered  the  straits  that  bear  his  name  and  covered 
their  3G0  miles  in  thirty-eight  days.  After  following 
the  coast  up  some  distance  north,  he  struck  across  the 
Pacific,  the  breadth  of  which  he  much  uuderestiniatod. 
For  ninety-eight  days  he  was  driven  by  the  east  trade- 
-nind  without  once  sighting  land  save  two  desert 
islands,  while  his  crew  endured  extremities  of  hunger, 
thirst  and  scurvy.  At  last  be  came  to  the  islands  ho 
called,  after  the  thievish  propensities  of  Iheir  inhab- 
itants, the  Ladroues,  making  his  fii-st  landing  at  Quom. 
Spending  but  three  days  here  to  refit  and  provision, 

1521  he  sailed  again  on  March  9,  and  a  weefc  later  discov- 

ered the  islands  known,  since  1542,  as  the  I'hilippinos. 

1  Allowing  <2.'t0  to  A  dUMt  tlik  would  bo  S1U.800/WO  ii)lrii»k»l. 
at  M  timo  when  mancjr  tud  Kb  tiDM  tbe  purcbiuiiiig  power  Umt  it 
to<l*j-. 
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In  an  expedition  against  a  savage  chief  the  great  leader 
met  hia  death  on  April  27, 1521.  As  other  sailors  and 
as  he,  too,  had  previously  been  as  far  to  the  east  as 
he  now  found  himself,  he  had  practically  completed 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The  most  splendid 
triomph  of  the  age  of  discovery  coincided  almost  to  a 
day  with  the  time  that  Luther  was  achieving  the  most 
glorious  deed  of  the  Reformation  at  Worms. 

Magellan's  ship,  the  Vittoria,  proceeded  under  Se-  Septeml 
bastian  del  Cano,  and  finally,  with  thirty-one  men,  of 
whom  only  eighteen  had  started  oat  in  her,  came  back 
to  Portugal.  The  men  who  had  burst  asunder  one  of 
the  bonds  of  the  older  world,  were,  nevertheless,  deeply 
troubled  by  a  strange,  medieval  scruple.  Having  mys- 
teriously lost  a  day  by  following  the  sun  in  his  west- 
ward course,  they  did  penance  for  having  celebrated 
the^fastS  and  feasts  of  the  church  on  the  -wrong  dates. 
^  While  Spain  was  extending  her  dominions  westward,  Po^t'ig* 
little  Portugal  was  bmlamg  up  an  even  greater  empire 
in  both  hemispheres.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  this 
hardy  people,  confined  to  their  coast  and  without  possi- 
bility of  expanding  inwards,  had  seen  that  their  fu- 
ture lay  upon  the  water.  To  the  possessor  of  sea 
power  the  ocean  makes  of  every  land  bordering  on  it 
a  frontier,  vulnerable  to  them  and  impor\-ious  to  the 
enemy.  The  first  ventures  of  the  Portuguese  were 
natnrally  in  the  lands  near  by,  the  North  African  coast 
and  the  islands  known  as  the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores. 
Feeling  their  way  southward  along  the  African  coast 
they  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  but  did  not  at 
once  go  much  further.  This  path  to  India  was  not  1™°' 
broken  until  eleven  years  later,  wlicn  Vasco  da  Gama, 
after  a  voyage  of  great  daring — be  was  ninety-three  H97-8 
days  at  sea  on  a  course  of  4500  miles  from  {he  Cape 
Verde  Islands  to  South  Africa — reached  Cjilicnt  on 
May  20,  1498,    This  city,  now  sunken  in  the  sea,  was 
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then  Uie  most  flou nulling  port  ou  the  Malubar  CoAlM 
exploited  cutircly  by  Moliammodan  traders.  Spiccfl 
had  long  bocn  tlic  staple  of  Venetian  trade  with  the 
Orient,  and  when  he  returned  with  rich  cargo  of  them 
the  immwlinte  effect  ui>on  EurojNj  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  voyage  of  Columhns.  Trade  seeks  to  follow 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  cHtabliehment  of  a 
water  way  between  Kunipo  and  (he  East  was  like  con- 
necting two  clectricatly  charged  bodies  in  a  T^yden  jar 
by  a  copper  wire.  The  current  was  no  longer  forecd 
through  a  poor  medium,  but  ran  easily  throngb  the  bet- 
ter conductor.  With  more  rapidity  than  one  would 
think  possible  in  tliat  age,  the  oomraercinl  consequences 
of  the  diwcovei-y  were  appreciated,  The  trade  of  the 
Ijcvant  died  away,  and  the  center  of  gravity  was  trans- 
^  forrcd  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic.  While 
r  Venice  decayed  Lisbon  rose  with  mushroom  speed  to 
the  ]>ositi<m  of  the  great  emporium  of  European  bcean- 
borue  trade,  until  she  in  her  turn  was  supplanted  b^ 
t*  Antwerp. 

Da  flama  was  soon  imitated  by  others.    Cahrnl  mad" 
commercial  ficttlemcnts  at  Calicut  and  the  iieighborio^— 
town  of  Cochin,  and  came  home  with  uoheard-of  richom 
in  spice,  pearls  and  gems.    Da  Gama  returned  und 
bombarded  Calicut,  and  Francis  d*Almeida  was  mado 
—  Governor  of  India  and  tried  to  consolidate  the  Portu- 

guese power  there  on  the  correct  principle  that  who 
was  lord  of  tlie  nea  was  lord  of  the  peninsula.  The 
rough  methods  of  the  Portugnese  and  their  competi- 
tion with  the  Arob  traders  mado  war  inevitable  be- 
tween the  two  rivals.  To  the  other  causes  of  enmity 
that  of  religion  was  added,  for,  like  the  Spaniards,  the 
Portuguese  tried  to  combine  the  characters  of  mer*, 
chants  and  missionaries,  of  pirates  and  orusadera 
When  the  first  of  Da  Gama's  sailors  to  land  at  Calict 
was  asked  what  he  sought,  hiu  loounio  answer,  "Chris' 
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lianti  and  spices,"  had  in  it  as  much  of  truth  a«  of 
upiKriiiiiiiiiitic  neatness. 

Had  tbu  Portugese  hut  treated  the  Tlindoos  hu-  PiimsM* 
moDcly  they  would  Iiave  found  in  them  allies  ugainst  fJT*'*"* 
the  MnhaDuncdan  traders,  but  all  of  thotn,  not  except- 
iog  their  greatest  statesman,  Alphonsod'Albuqacriiae, 
pnrHuod  a  policy  of  f rightfulness.  When  Da  Qama 
met  nn  Arab  i^hip,  after  Backing  it,  he  blew  it  up  with 
^minpowder  and  left  it  to  sink  in  flames  while  the  women 
^K)  buard  lield  up  their  bnhies  with  piteous  cries  to 
^H>neh  the  lienrt  of  this  knip:h1  of  Christ  nrid  of  mnm- 
^B>oD.  Without  the  least  compunction  Albufjuerquo 
^Polls  in  his  cnnuQCntarics  how  he  hnnied  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, put  part  of  Uicir  inhabitants  to  death  and  or- 
dered till'  nnses  and  ears  of  the  survivors  cut  off. 

Nt'vi-rlheless,  the  Portuguese  got  what  they  wanted,)^™^ 
tb«  wonlthy  trade  of  the  East.  Albuqnertiao,  failing 
to  storm  Caticul,  seized  Goa  farther  north  and  made  it 
the  chief  cmporiam.  Bat  they  soon  felt  the  need  of 
■tations  farther  east,  for,  as  long  as  the  Arabs  held 
Mntaoca,  where  spices  were  cheaper,  the  intmrlers  did 
not  bavo  the  monopoly  they  desired.  Accordingly  Al- 
butiuerquc  seized  this  city  on  the  Mahiy  Straits,  whidi,  ISU 
though  now  it  has  sunk  into  itisignillcancc,  was  then  tho 
Singapore  or  Hong-Kong  of  the  Far  East.  Sumatra, 
Java  and  the  northern  coast  of  Australia  were  ex- 
ptorcd,  the  Molaecaa  were  bought  from  Spain  for  350,- 
000  ducats,  and  oven  Japan  and  China  were  reached  by 
the  daring  traders.  Tn  the  moantimo  posts  were  es- 
tablished along  the  whole  westcni  and  easteni  ooasta 
of  Africa  and  in  Madagascar.  But  wherever  they  wont 
the  Portuguese  sought  commercial  advantage  not  per- 
manoDt  settlement.  Aptly  compnr<>d  by  a  Chinese  ob- 
wrver  to  fishes  who  died  if  taki'ii  from  the  sea,  thoy 
founded  on  empire  of  voEt  length  out  of  incredible 
thinness. 
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^^H  The  Olio  exception  to  Una  rule,  aud  an  importnnt  one, 

^^H  was  Bnizil.  The  least  showy  of  the  colonies  and  the 
^^H  <iiie  lliiit  brought  in  the  leiiitt  quick  profit  eventually 
^^H  heciinc  a  second  and  n  greater  Poi-tu^al,  outstripping 
^^H  the  mother  country'  in  populatiou  and  dividing  South 
^^H  America  almost  equally  with  the  Spanish.  In  many 
^^H  vay?  the  settlement  of  lhi»  colony  resembled  that 
^^H  of  North  America  by  the  English  more  than  it  did 
^^M  the  violent  and  sapcHiclal  oonquesta  of  Spain.  Sot- 
^^^  ^  tiers  came  to  it  less  as  adventurers  than  as  home- 
^^^  seekers  and  some  of  them  lied  from  relijirious  perseca- 
^^H  tion.  The  groat  Koarcc  of  wealth,  the  sngar-eane,  was 
^^H  introduced  from  Madeira  in  1548  and  in  the  following 
^^H  year  the  mother  country  sent  a  royal  governor  and 
^^»        sonic  troops. 

DeMdenn^  But  cven  more  than  Spain  Portugal  overtaxed  her 
otPwiu««l  strength  in  her  grasp  for  sudden  richea.  The  cup  that 
her  mariners  took  from  the  gorgeous  Eastern  en- 
chantress had  a  suhllc,  transforming  drug  mingled 
with  its  tipiccK,  whereby  they  were  metamorphosed,  !f 
not  into  animuls,  at  least  into  orientals,  or  Africans. 
"While  Lisbon  grew  by  leaps  and  boimda  the  country- 
side was  denuded,  and  tlic  landowners,  to  till  the  places 
of  the  peasants  who  had  become  sailors,  imported 
quantities  of  negro  slaves.  Thus  not  oiJy  the  Por- 
'f  tuguese  abroad,  but  those  at  home,  undeterred  by  ra- 
cial antipathy,  adalternted  their  blood  with  that  of 
the  dark  peoples.  Add  to  this  that  the  trade,  im- 
mensely lucrative  as  it  seemed,  was  an  enormous  drain 
on  the  population  of  the  little  state;  and  the  causes  of 
Portugal's  decline,  almost  as  sudden  as  its  rifto,  are  in 
large  part  explained.  So  rapid  was  it,  indeed,  tlint 
it  was  noticed  not  only  by  foreign  travellers  but  by  the 
natives.  Camoens,  though  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
composing  an  epic  in  honor  of  Vasco  da  Oama,  la- 
mouleil  his  countrj'^s  decay  in  these  terms: 
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O  pride  of  empire  I    0  vain  covetise 
Of  that  vain  glory  that  we  men  call  fame  .  .  . 

"What  punishmeDt  and  what  just  penalties 

Thou  dost  inflict  on  those  thou  dost  inflame  .  .  . 

Thou  dost  depopulate  our  ancient  state 
Till  dissipation  brings  debility. 

Nor  were  artificial  canses  wanting  to  make  the  col- 
onies expensive  and  the  home  treasury  insolvent.  The 
governors  as  royal  favorites  regarded  their  appoint- 
ments as  easy  roads  to  qcick  wealth,  and  they  plun- 
dered not  only  the  inhabitants  but  their  royal  master. 
The  inefficient  and  extravagant  management  of  trade, 
which  was  a  government  monopoly,  furnished  a  lam-  >^ 
cntable  example  of  the  effects  of  public  ownership.  < 
lAnd  when  possible  the  church  interfered  to  add  the 
^burden  of  bigotry  to  that  of  corruption./  An  amusing 
example  of  this  occurred  when  a  supposed  tooth  of 
Buddha  was  brought  to  Goa,  to  redeem  which  the  Kajah 
of  Pega  offered  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  million  dollars. 
While  the  government  was  inclined  to  sell,  the  arch- 
bishop forbade  the  acceptance  of  such  tainted  money 
and  ordered  the  relic  destroyed. 

Within  Portugal  itself  other  factors  aided  the  de-   iS2i-a 
eline.    From  the  accession  of  John  III  to  the  amalga- 
mation with  Spain  sixty  years  later,  the  Cortes  was 
rarely  summoned.    The  espolsiou  of  many  Jews  in 
1497,  the  massacre  and  subsequent  exile  of  the  New   1506-7 
Christians  or  Marranos,  most  of  whom  went  to  Holland,  The  in 
commenced  an  era  of  destructive  bigotry  completed  b>'^abiuh 
the  Inquisition.    Strict  censorship  of  the  press  and  1536 
Ihe  education  of  the  people  by  the  Jesuits  each  added  ^ 
their  bit  to  the  forces  of  spiritual  decadence.  ' 

For  the  fury  of  religious  zeal  iil  supplied  the  ex- 
hausted powers  of  a  state  fainting:  with  loss  of  blood 
and  from  the  intoxication  of  corrui)tinii.  Oraduiilly 
her  grasp  relaxed  on  North  Africa  until  only  throe 
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email  posts  in  Morocco  were  loft  her,  those  of  Cent 
Antila  nnd  TanRior.  A  last  frantic  effort  to  recovcl 
tJiem  and  to  punish  the  infidel,  andcrtakcn  by  the  young 
King  Solmstian,  ended  in  disaster  and  in  Ins  death  in 
1578.  After  a  sliort  reign  of  two  years  Iiy  his  uncle 
Henry,  who  as  a  eardinal  had  no  legitimate  heirs,  Por- 
togal  fcehly  yielded  to  her  strongest  suitor,  Philip  11, 
^nd  for  sixty  years  remained  a  captive  of  Spain. 

Other  naliouK  eagerly  crowded  in  to  seize,  the  trident 
that  was  falling  from  the  bands  of  the  Iborfan  peoples 
There  wore  Jnraca  Cnrtier  of  France,  and  Sebastir 
Caliot  and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  and  Sir  Francis  I>rak< 
of  England,  and  others.  They  explored  llic  coast  ol 
North  America  and  sought  a  Northwest  Passage  t( 
Asia.  Drake,  after  a  voyage  of  two  years  and  a  half 
duplicated  the  feat  of  Magellan,  though  lie  took  quiW 
a  different  course,  following  the  American  wester 
coast  up  to  the  Golden  Gate.  He,  too,  rotomed  "ver 
riclily  fraught  with  gold,  silver,  silk  and  precious' 
stones,"  the  bcMt  incentive  to  further  endeavor.  But 
no  colonics  of  permanence  and  consequence  were  as 
yet  planted  by  the  northern  nations./lUntil  the  scven-j 
tccnth  century  their  voyages  were  citiucr  actuated  b] 
commercial  motives  or  were  purely  adventurous.!  Thi 
age  did  not  lack  daring  explorers  by  land  as  well  as 
by  sea.  Lewis  di  Varthema  rivalled  his  countryman 
Marco  Polo  by  an  extensive  journey  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  century.  Like  Bnrckhardt  and  Burton  in  the 
nineteenth  centnrj'  he  visited  Meccji  and  Medina  as 
a  Mohammc<laii  ])ilgrim,  and  also  journeyed  tu  Cairo, 
Beirut,  Aleppo  and  Uuuiascua  and  then  to  the  distant 
lands  of  India  and  the  Malay  peninsula. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  Russia  in  conneo-" 
tion  with  the  age  of  discovery,  and  yet  it  was  precisely 
in  the  light  of  a  new  and  strange  land  that  our  Eng- 
lish ance8t<>rs  regarded  it,    Cabot's  voyage  to  th( 
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White  Sea  in  the  middle  of  the  centnry  was  every  whit 
as  new  an  adventure  as  was  the  voyage  to  India. 
Bichard  Chancellor  and  others  followed  him  and  estab- 
lished a  regular  trade  with  Muscovy,  and  through  it  15S3 
and  the  Caspian  with  Asia.  The  rest  of  Europe,  west 
of  Poland  and  the  Turks,  hardly  heard  of  Russia  or 
felt  its  impact  more  than  they  now  do  of  the  Tartars 
of  the  Steppes. 

But  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  Russia  was  taking  jl 
the  first  strides  on  the  road  to  become  a  great  power. 
How  broadly  operative  were  some  of  the  influences  at 
work  in  Europe  lies  patent  in  the  singular  parallel  that 
her  development  offers  to  that  of  her  more  civilized 
contemporaries.    Just  as  despotism,  consolidation,  and 
conqncst  were  the  order  of  the  day  elsewhere,  so  they    Buil  III. 
were  in  the  eastern  plains  of  Europe.    Basil  III  struck   ^^os-as 
down  the  rights  of  cities,  nobles  and  princes  to  bring 
the  whole  country  under  his  own  autocracy.    Ivan  the 
Terrible,  called  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  added  to  this  i*«i  'v, 

1S33-84 

policy  one  of  extensive  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Having  humbled  the  Tartars  he  acquired  much  land 
to  the  south  and  east,  and  then  turned  bis  attention  to 
the  west,  where,  however,  Poland  barred  his  way  to 
the  Baltic  Just  as  in  its  subsequent  histor)',  so  then, 
one  of  the  great  needs  of  Russia  was  for  a  good  port. 
Another  of  her  needs  was  for  better  technical  processes. 
Anticipating  Peter  the  Great,  Ivan  endeavored  to  get 
German  workmen  to  initiate  good  methods,  hut  he 
failed  to  accomplish  much,  partly  because  Charles  V 
forbade  his  subjects  to  go  to  add  strength  to  a  rival 
state. 

While  Europe  found  most  of  the  other  continents  Europe 
as  soft  as  bntter  to  her  trenchant  blade,  .«he  mft  her  "■*•■« 
match  in  Asia.    The  theory  of  Ilonxlotus  that  th*: 
course  of  history  is  marked  by  alternate  mtivt:m'-ui-i 
east  and  west  has  been  .strikin'rly  confirmtjd  by  sub^e- 
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(luont  event«.  Tn  a  secular  grapple  the  two  continents 
havtt  heavfd  baoJt  ami  forth,  neither  being  aWe  to  con- 
qner  the  other  complctt'ly.  If  the  empires  of  Macedon 
and  Rome  carried  the  line  of  victory  far  to  the  orient, 
tliey  wore  avenged  by  the  snoccssivc  inroads  of  the 
Huns,  the  Saracens,  the  Mongols  and  the  Turks.  |  If 
for  the  last  four  conturioi  llic  line  hnji  again  bt^oi 
pushed  steadily  back,  until  Europe  dominates  Asia,  il 
ia  far  from  certain  that  this  condition  will  be 
manontj 

In  apiritua!  matters  Europe  owes  a  balance  ofTrT 
debtcdness  to  Asia,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
to  the  Semites.    The  Phoenician  alphabet  and  Anihiai 
numerals  are  capital  borrowed  and  yielding  how  enor- 
mous ft  usufruct!    Above  nil,  Asintie  roli(,'ion8 — albeit 
the  greatest  of  them  was  the  child  of  Hellas  as  well  aa 
of  Judaea — have  conquered  the  whole  worl<l  hbvc  a 
few  wivngo  tribes.    Ever  since  the  cry  of  "There  is  n< 
Qod  but  Allah  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet"  hat 
aroused  the  Arabian  nomads  from  their  age-long  uluraJ 
her,  it  was  as  a  religious  warfare  that  the  contest  of 
the  continents  revealed  itself.     After  the  scimitar  hac 
swept  the  (jreek  Empire  out  of  Asia  Minor  and  had  cu( 
Spain  from  Cliristendom,  the  crusades  and  the  rise  o( 
the  Spanish  kingdoms  liad  gradually  beaten  it  back. 
/But  while  the  Saracen  was  being  slowly  but  surcly| 
driven  fi-om  the  western  peninsula,  the  banner  of  thi 
The  Turks  Crcscent  in  the  east  was  seized  l)y  a  race  with  a  gcnias 
for  war  iaversely  proportional  to  its  other  giftsj  The 
Turks,  who  have  never  added  to  the  arts  of  peace  any- 
thing more  important  than  the  fabrication  of  luxuriuui 
carpets  and  the  invention  of  a  sensuous  1)ntb,  were  abli 
to  found  cannon  and  to  drill  battalions  that  drove  thi 
armies  of  nobler  races  before  them.    From  the 
A-  of  Coustautiuopte  in  1453  to  the  siege  of  Vienna  it 
1529  and  even  to  some  extent  long  after  that,  the  ma* 
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jestio  and  terrible  advance  of  the  janizaries  threatened 
the  whole  fabric  of  Europe.  '      ^ 

Under  Sultan  Selim  I  the  Turkish  arms  were  turned 
to  the  east  and  south.  Persia,  Kurdistan,  Syria  and 
Egypt  were  crashed,  while  the  title  of  Caliph,  and  with 
it  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Mahommetan  world, 
was  wrested  from  the  last  of  the  Abassid  dynasty. 
But  it  was  under  hia  successor,  Suleiman  the  Magjiifi-  ?,"^'™'*' 
cent,  that  the  banner  of  the  prophet,  "fanned  by  con- 
quest's crimson  wing,"  was  borne  to  the  heart  of  En- 
rope.  Belgrade  and  Rhodes  were  captured,  Hungary 
completely  overrun,  and  Vienna  besieged.  The  naval 
exploits  of  Khair-ed-din,  called  Barbarossa,  carried 
the  terror  of  the  Turkish  arms  into  the  whole  Med- 
iterranean, gubdned  Algiers  and  defeated  the  Chris- 
tian fleets  under  Andrew  Doria. 

On  the  death  of  Suleiman  the  Crescent  Moon  had 
attained  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  The  vast  empire  was 
not  badly  administered ;  some  authorities  hold  that  jus- 
tice was  better  served  under  the  Sultan  than  under 
any  contemporary  Christian  king.  A  hierarchy  of  offi- 
cials, administrative,  ecclesiastical,  Kccrctnrial  and 
military,  held  office  directly  under  the  Sultan,  being 
wisely  granted  by  him  sufficient  liberty  to  allow  initia- 
tive, and  yet  kept  under  control  direct  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  secession  of  distant  provinces. 

The  international  position  of  the  infidel  power  was 
an  anomalous  one.  Almost  ever>'  pope  trifd  to  revive 
the  cmsading  spirit  against  the  arch-enemy  of  Chri.st, 
and  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  the  sixtfcntli  century 
chose  for  his  subject  the  Delivr-r>-  of  Jcrujial'in  in  a 
holy  war.  On  the  other  band  thf  Moj^t  Christian  Kinij 
fonnd  no  difficulty  in  makine  allianofs  witli  tin-  Sub- 
lime Porte,  and  the  same  coursf  was  advocali'l,  ihouL'Ii 
not  adopted,  by  some  of  the  Prot<-s*jiiit  >tiit'->  of  <iir- 
many.    Finally,  that  champion  of  the  church,  I'litllp 
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1S80  n,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  hia  country,  made 

a  peace  with  the  infidel  Sultan  recognizing  Ma  right  to 
exist  in  the  society  of  nations. 

The  sixteenth  century,  which  in  so  much  else  niarkcd 
a  transition  from  medieval  to  modem  times,  in  this 
also  saw  the  turning-point  of  events,  inasmuch  as  the 
tide  drawn  by  the  Half  Moon  to  its  flood  about  1529, 
from  that  time  onwards  has  steadily,  if  very  slowly, 
ebbed. 


CHAPTER  X 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

§  1.   POPIJLATION 

Political  history  is  that  of  the  state;  economic  and  H".','T]^ 
intellectual  history  that  of  a  diSercnt  group.  In  mod-  world 
em  times  this  gronp  includes  all  civilized  nations. 
Bren  in  political  history  there  are  many  striking 
parallels,  bai  in  social  development  and  in  culture  the 
recent  evolntion  of  civilized  peoples  has  been  nearly 
identical.  /  This  fundamental  nnity  of  the  nations  has 
grown  stronger  with  the  centuries  on  account  of  im- 
proving methods  of  transport  and  communication.  I 
Formally  it  might  seem  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
white  nations  were  more  closely  bound  together  than 
they  are  now.  They  had  one  church,  a  nearly  identi- 
cal jurisprndence,  one  great  literature  and  one  lan- 
guage for  the  educated  classes;  they  even  inherited 
from  Rome  the  ideal  of  a  single  world-state.  But  if 
the  growth  of  national  pride,  the  division  of  the  church 
and  the  rise  of  modem  languages  and  literatures  have 
been  centrifugal  forces,  they  have  been  outweighed  hy 
the  advent  of  new  inSuences  tending  to  bind  all  peoples 
together.  T^e  place-jt£  a  single  church  ia  taken  by  a 
common  point  of  view,  the  scieglific;  the  place  of  Latin 
aaamedmmoilefifning  has  been  taken  by  English, 
French,  and  German,  each  one  more  widely  known  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  not  native  now  than  ever  was  Latin 
in  the  earlier  centuries.  The  fruits  of  discovery  are 
eoramon  to  all  nations,  who  now  live  under  similar 
conditionB,  reading  the  same  books  and  (under  differ- 
ent names)  the  same  newspapers,  doing  the  same  busi- 
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QC38  and  cnjoyiug  tha  same  luxuries  iu  the  same  man- 
ner. Even  in  matters  of  govorninent  wo  are  risibly 
approaching  the  perhaps  distant  but  apparently  cer- 
tain goal  of  a  single  world-state. 

In  csUraatiiig  Uie  eounoinic  and  cultural  oonditious 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  \u  therefore  desirable 
treat  Western  Europe  as  a  whole.    One  of  the  mark 
differences  between  all  countries  then  and  now  is 
population.    No  simple  law  has  been  discovered  as 
the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  the  p(K>- 
plo  within  a  given  territory.    This  varies  with  the 
wealth  of  the  territorj',  but  not  in  direct  ratio  to  it; 
for  it  can  be  shown  that  the  wealth  of  Earope  iu  the 
last  four  hundred  years  has  increased  vastly  more  than 
its  population.    Nor  can  it  bo  disoovered  to  vary  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  the  combined  amount  and  dis-    , 
tribution  of  wealth,  for  in  sixteeuth-centnry  Englaii^M 
while  the  number  of  the  people  was  increasing  wcalt^^ 
was  being  concentrated  in  fewer  hands  almost  as  fa 
as  it  was  being  created.    It  is  obvious  that  sanitati 
and  transportation  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  t 
population  of  ccrtaui  areas.    The  largest  cities  of  o 
own  times  could  not  have  existed  in  the  Middle  A, 
for  they  could  not  have  been  provisioned,  nor  ha' 
been  kept  cnduraWy  healUiy  without  ehiboratc  aqw 
ducts  and  drains. 

Otlier  more  obscure  factors  enter  in  to  complica 
the  problems  of  population.    Some  nations,  like  Spain 
in  the  sixteenth  and  Ireljind  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
have  lost  inunenscly  Uirongh  emigration.    The  cause 
of  this  was  doubtless  not  that  the  nation  iu  question 
was  growing  absolutely  poorer,  but  thot  the  increase 
of  wealth  or  iu  accessibility  to  richer  lands  made 
relatively  poorer.    It  is  obvious  again  tliat  great  vi 
tations  Uko  pestilence  or  war  diminish  population 
rectly,  though  the  effect  of  sucli  factors  is  usually  tc: 
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porary.  How  much  volnntary  sterility  operates  ib 
problematicaL  Aegidiue  AlbertinaB,  writing  in  1602, 
attribnted  the  growth  in  population  of  Protestant 
countries  since  the  Reformation  to  the  abolition  of 
sacerdotal  celibacy,  and  this  has  also  been  mentioned 
as  a  canse  by  a  recent  writer.  Probably  the  last  named 
forces  have  a  very  slight  inlSnence;  the  primary  one 
being,  as  Malthas  stated,  the  increase  of  means  of^ 
subsistence. 

As  censnses  were  almost  unknown  to  sixteenth-cen- 
tury Earope  outside  of  a  few  Italian  cities,  the  student 
is  forced  to  rely  fo^  his  data  on  various  other  calcula- 
tions, in  some  cases  tolerably  reliable,  in  others  de- 
plorably deficient.  The  best  of  these  are  the  enumera- 
tions of  hearths  made  for  purposes  of  taxation  in  sev- 
eral countries.  Other  counts  were  sometimes  made  for 
fiscal  or  military,  and  occasionally  for  religions,  pur- 
poses.  Estimates  by  contemporary  observers  supple- 
ment onr  knowledge,  which  may  be  taken  as  at  least 
approximately  correct. 

The  religious  census  of  1603  gave  the  number  of  ^?lj?J_ 
commnnicants  in  England  and  Wales  as  2,275,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  8475  recusants.  Adding  50  per 
cent,  for  non-commnnicants,  we  arrive  at  the  figure 
of  3,425,000,  which  is  doubtless  too  low.  Another  cal- 
culation based  on  a  record  of  births  and  deaths  yields 
the  figure  4,812,000  for  the  year  1600.  The  average, 
4,100,000,  is  probably  nearly  correct,  of  which  about 
a  tenth  in  Wales.  England  had  grown  considerably 
daring  the  century,  this  increase  being  especially  re- 
markable in  the  large  towns.  Whereas,  in  1534,  150,- 
000  quarters  of  wheat  were  consumed  in  Jjondon  an- 
nually, the  figure  for  1605  is  500,000.  The  population 
in  the  same  time  had  probably  increased  from  60,000 
to  225,000.  No  figures  worth  anything  can  be  given 
for  Ireland,  and  for  Scotland  it  is  only  safe  to  say 
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that  in  1500  the  population  vas  about  5U0,000  ai 
1600  iiliout  700,000. 
■  .Enomcratione  of  hearths  ami  of  oomranmcants  g:ivc 
good  bases  for  reckoning  the  pnpuliilion  of  tho  Npther- 
laiids.  Holland,  the  largest  of  the  Northern  provinces, 
had  about  200,000  people  in  1514;  Brabant  the  great- 
est of  the  Southern,  in  152fi  had  500,000.  Tho  popula- 
tion of  the  largest  town,  Antwerp,  in  1526  was  8^^,000, 
in  1550  about  110,000.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ronmrk- 
ablc  that  in  1521  Ghent  impressed  Durer  as  the  grea 
est  city  ho  had  seen  in  the  Low  Countries.  For  tho 
whole  territory  of  the  Netherlands,  including  Holland 
and  Belginni,  and  a  little  more  on  the  borders,  the 
population  was  in  1560  about  3,000,000.  This  is  th 
same  figure  as  that  given  for  1567  by  Irfwis  Guic-' 
ciardini.  Later  in  the  century  the  country  suffered 
by  war  and  emigration. 

The  lack  of  a  unifiwi  government,  and  the  great  di- 
versity of  conditions,  makes  the  population  of  Ger- 
many more  difficult  to  estimate.  Brandenburg,  having 
in  1535  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion between  300,000  and  400,000,  has  bieii  aptly  com- 
pared for  size  and  oombera  to  tho  present  state  of  Ver- 
mont. Bavaria  had  in  1554  a  population  of  434,000; 
in  1596  of  468,000.  Wurzhnrg  had  in  1538  only  1 2,000 ; 
Hamburg  in  1521  12,000  and  in  1594  19,000.  Danzig 
had  in  1550  about  21,000.  The  largest  city  in  central 
Germany,  if  not  in  the  whole  country — as  a  chronicle 
stated  in  1572 — wan  Erfurt,  with  a  population  of  32,- 
000  in  1505.  It  was  the  center  of  the  rising  Saxon 
industries,  mining  and  dying,  and  of  commerce.  Lfi- 
bedc,  Cologne,  Nnrembci^  and  Augsbnrg  equalled  or 
perhaps  surpassed  it  in  size,  and  certainly  in  wealth. 
Tho  total  population  of  German  Switzerland  was  over, 
200,000.  The  whole  German- speaking  population 
Central  Europe  amoanted  to  perhaps  twenty  miUtom 
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in  IfiOO,  Uiotijtfa  it  bad  bom  reckoned  br  the  imperial  ^ 
f^vemment  ia  15U0  as  twelve  mitlious. 

Tlic  number  of  Frenchmen  did  not  inroatly  iiierpuM) 
in  Knuicc  in  the  16th  coutun-.  ThuuKh  Ihu  bordcr« 
t>r  the  state  were  oxtcuded,  sho  suffered  twrribly  by  ■ 
reUpnos  wars,  and  somewhat  by  omi^ratiou.  Not 
only  did  mmiy  [lugucnols  flee  from  her  to  SwitzerUind, 
tbo  Nethorhuidti  nnd  KnKlnnd,  but  eoonomio  reanonH 
led  to  largo  nicveiiieiUii  from  the  south  and  |>crhB|>M 
from  the  north.  To  fill  up  the  gap  caused  by  omigra- 
tion  from  S|tain  n  coiiKideruble  number  of  Frenrh  peas* 
nntft  moved  to  ttmt  liuid;  and  it  is  also  poiuiblo  that 
the  snmo  ctuMt  of  people  oou^lit  now  hometi  in  Bur- 
gundy and  Savoy  to  escape  the  preasuro  of  taxes  and 
dues.  VuriouH  esiimntcs  concur  in  giving  France  a 
popubiticm  (if  l*Vfi>U,0(Xt  to  ir>,lKM),OIK>.  The  PariK  of 
Ilcnry  11  wuh  by  far  the  largest  city  in  the  world, 
numbcriug  perUnpM  ;{(m,0(«);  but  when  Henry  IV  bo- 
iiiitgrd  it  It  tind  been  reduced  by  war  to  220,0tX>.  After 
that  it  waxed  mightily  iigiiiu. 

Italy,  leader  in  many  ways,  wa«  the  first  to  take  ''^r] 
[^MBorate  stati^^tics  of  populntion.  birtlis  and  deaths, 
begin  by  the  middle  of  ttie  fifteenth  d^ntury,  but 
rare  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,  when  Uiey 
become  f  riKincot.  Notwithstanding  war  and  poslilunco 
the  numlxTS  of  inhnbitnnts  seemod  to  grow  ntendily, 
the  npiMtrunt  n'HuIt  in  tlic  HtiitiRtics  biting  perhaps  in 
part  due  to  the  increasing  rigor  of  the  census.  Hero* 
H'tlh  follow  specimens  of  the  extant  figures:  The  city 
of  Brescia  hod  (>5,0iH>  in  15<>o,  and  43,00(1  in  l.M-S.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  however,  the  people  in  her  wholo 
lerritur>'  of  2200  squnro  miles  had  increased  from  303,- 
(100  to  :U2,000.  The  city  of  Vorona  had  27.000  in  1473 
and  .VJ,004)  in  1!H8;  her  laud  of  12(HI  stpiare  miles  hud 
in  the  fln^t  nimied  year  99,000,  in  the  last  1!>9,000.  Tfao 
Iringdom  of  Sicily  grow  from  600,000  in  1501  to  800,- 
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000  in  1M8,  and  1,180,000  in  1615.    Tho  kingdom  o^ 
Naples,  without  tbe  capital,  bad  about  1,270,000  people 
in  1501;  2,U0,000  in  lM5i  tbc  tola!  including  tbe  cap- 
ita! amounted  in  1600  to  3,000,000.    The  repablic  of 
Venice  increased  from  1,650,000  in  1550  to  1,S50,00(^ 
in  1620.    Florence  -nith  her  territory  bad  586,000  ifl 
1551  and  649,000  in  1622.    In  tbe  year  1600  Milan  wit^ 
Lombardy  bad  1,350,000  inhabitants;  Savoy  in  ItJily 
800,000;  continental  Genoa  500,000;  Parmu,"  Pinccnza 
and  Modena  together  500,000;  Sardinia  300,000;  Co^| 
sica  150,000;  MaUn  41,000;  Lucca  110,000.    Tlie  popfl 
lation  of  Home  fluctuated  vioiontly.     In  1521  it  is  sup"^ 
posed  to  bavo  been  about  55,000,  but  was  reduced  by 
the  sack  to  32,000.    After  this  it  rapidly  recovere^H 
reaching  45,000  under  Paul  IV  (1558),  nrul  100.000  u  " 
der  Sixtus  V    (1590).     The  total  population  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  when  tbe  firKt  censun  wnti  taken 
in  1656  was  1,880,000.  ^ 

The  final  impression  one  gets  after  reading  the  c!^^ 
tremely  divergent  estimates  of  the  population  of  Spain 
is  that  it  increased  during  the  first  half  of  the  centnry 
and  decreased  during  the  latter  half.  The  higbeHt 
£gnre  fur  the  increai^e  of  i>opulation  during  tbn  reign 
of  Cbarles  V  is  the  untraatwortby  one  of  Hablcr.  who 
believes  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  liave  doubled. 
This  belief  i.'s  founded  on  the  conviction  that  the  wealth 
of  tlic  kingdom  doubled  in  that  time.  But  though  popu- 
lation tends  to  increase  with  wealth,  it  certainly  does 
not  increase  in  tbc  same  proporti<ni  as  wealth,  so  that, 
considering  tliis  fact  and  aUu  that  tbc  increase  in 
■wealth  as  shown  by  the  doubling  of  income  from  royal 
domains  was  in  part  merely  apparent,  due  to  the  fall- 
ing value  of  money,  we  may  dismiss  Hiibler's  figni 
aa  too  bigb.  And  yet  there  is  good  cvidenoo  for  th( 
belief  that  there  waa  a  considerable  increment.  Tfa4 
cities  especially  gained  with  tbc  new  stimulus  to  com-j 
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merce  and  iodustiy.  In  1525  Toledo  employed  10,000 
woikers  in  silk,  who  had  increased  fivefold  by  1550. 
Unfortunately  for  accuracy  these  fignres  are  merely 
contemporary  guesses,  but  they  certainly  indicate  a 
large  growth  in  the  population  of  Toledo,  and  similar 
figures  are  given  for  Seville,  Burgos  and  other  manu- 
facturing and  trading  centers.  From  such  estimates, 
however,  combined  with  the  censusefl  of  hearths,  pecu- 
liarly unsatisfactory  in  Spain  as  they  excluded  the 
privileged  classes  and  were,  as  their  violent  fluctua- 
tions show,  carelessly  made,  we  may  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  in  1557  the  population  of  Spain  was  barely 
9,000,000. 

More  difficult,  if  possible,  is  it  to  measure  the  amonnt 
of  the  decline  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century.  It  was  Decline 
widely  noticed  and  commented  on  by  contemporaries, 
who  attributed  it  in  part  to  the  increase  in  sheep-  >^ 
farming  (as  in  England)  and  in  part  to  emigration  to 
America.  There  were  doubtless  other  more  impor- 
tant and  more  obscure  causes,  namely  the  increasing 
rivalry  in  both  commerce  and  industry  of  the  north 
of  Europe  and  the  consequent  decay  of  Spain's  moans 
of  livelihood.  The  emigration  amounted  on  the  aver- 
age to  perhaps  4000  per  aunnm  throughout  tbc  cen- 
tury. The  total  Spanish  population  of  America  was 
reckoned  by  Velasco  in  1574  at  30,500  households,  or  A 
152,500  sonls.  This  would,  however,  imply  a  much 
larger  emigration,  probably  double  the  last  number, 
to  account  for  the  many  Spaniards  lost  by  the  perils 
of  the  sea  or  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness.  It  is 
known,  for  example,  that  whereas  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation of  Venezuela  was  reckoned  at  2(X)  households 
at  least  2000  Spaniards  had  gone  to  settle  there.  An 
emigration  of  300,000  before  1574,  or  sny  4<K>,0On  for 
the  whole  century,  would  have  left  a  considerable  gap 
at  home.    Add  to  this  the  industrial  decline  by  which 
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Altamirn  rockous  Ihiit  tlio  cities  of  the  crater 

north,  wliich  suffered  most,  lost  from  one-half  to  ot 

third  of  their  total  population,  and  it  is  evident  that  A 
very  onnntderable  shrinkage  took  place.     The  ceusus  < 
1594  reported  a  poi)ulRti»>ii  of  S,200,000. 

The  same  tendency  to  depopulation  was  noticed  to! 
much  jfreater  dcproe  by  cont^mporarj'  observers  oT 
Portugal.    Unfortuiialoly,  no  even  approximately  ac- 
curate figures  con  bo  given.    Two  million  is  ahnoat 
certainly  too  large  for  1600. 

The  followinc  statistical  table  will  enable  the  read( 
t4>  form  some  estimate  of  the  movements  of  populatioj 
Admitting  that  the  marg:in  of  error  is  fairly  large  in 
Bome  of  the  earlier  estimates,  it  i»  believed  that  the 
are  sufiiciently  near  the  truth  to  be  of  real  service. 


Country  1500 

Englund  and  Wales 3,000,000 

Scotland  500,000 

The  Netherlands  (Ilolland  and  Bel- 

^um)  {1550) 

Germany  (including  Austriu,  GL>rman 
Swilzfrliuid,  Fraiieht'  Comt^  and 
Savoy  north  of  tlic  Alps,  but  ex- 
cluding Hungary,  the  Netherlands, 

East  and  West  Pruwia) 12.000,000 

Prance  (1550)    

Italy 10.000.000 

Spain  (15r>7  and  1594)  9,000,000 ' 

Poland  with  East  and  VTeet  I'mssia. . 

Denmaric 

Sweden,  Norway  and  Finland 


1600 

4,100.000 

700,000 


.1,000.1 


20,00(),C 

16.(H)i\»fc 

i:i,(i|«J,(H)0 

8.200,000 

3.000,000 

600,000 

1,400,000 


5  2.  'Wealth  akd  Pkices 

If  the  number  of  Europe's  inhabitants  has  increase 

fourfold  since  Luther's  time,  the  amount  of  her  wealtl 

has  increased  in  a  vastly  greater  ratio.     The  difference 

1  For  A  higher  estiaul^— ten  to  twelve  biHIIohs  iu  ISOO— tice  note  ia 
lilbliogntphjr. 
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bchrcon  the  twoalicth  and  the  obctoontb  contnrieN  is 
graitor  ttmn  auyonc  wonUl  ul  firitl  bhixb  bcllovn  poH- 
siblc  Moreover  it  is  a  difTcrpticc  tbnt  in,  darint?  timcii 
of  poacu,  coiitinunlly  iiiorcnfiiUK.  During  tlu>  nontiiry 
from  thv  cIukc  of  tlic  Napoliimic  1o  itic  op<'tiii)K  ol'  ttie 
Oreat  War,  Uiu  wonlth  of  Uio  wliito  ruocit  probality 
doabb'd  every  twcnty-fivp  yi'-nrs.  The  new  faclori*  Hint 
znatli*  tliid  pOHsibli-  wore  tho  cxplnitiHl  rt'Koun-Vs  of 
Aidorica,  nod  ihu  stoani-i>nRtiic.  Trior  lo  1KI5  l\»:  ia- 
oroaso  of  tbo  world's  wcnlUi  wua  much  nlowor,  but  if 
it  doubled  once  a  c<'iitiiry, — as  would  sei>m  not  im- 
probable— W(»  sbould  have  to  allow  that  Ibc  world  of 
1914  was  oni>  hnndrod  and  twoaty-bight  timcH  att  rich 
US  it  was  ia  1514. 

Of  oourso  such  a  statompnt  cannot  pretend  to  any- 
thing liko  exftclilndc;  Ibo  malbi-nrntical  fijruri'  ih  a  nii-ro 
figaro  of  spocoii;  it  i»  intond(^d  only  to  omphasizo  tbo 
fact  tliat  one  of  the  most  momentous  cban(f<'i4  during 
tlifl  last  four  centurivH  lias  boon  that  from  j>ov<'rty  to 
afilat.'aco.  That  the  Htatcmoiit,  surpriHinK  an  it  may 
is  no  exaggeration,  may  bo  homo  out  hy  a  few 
pari  sons. 

One  of  the  tettts  of  a  nation's  financial  strength  is 
that  of  war.  Francis  I  in  ttmo  of  war  mustoreil  at 
most  an  army  of  lOlVXX),  and  ho  reached  thin  flfrure, 
or  perhaps  Blighlly  exceeded  it,  only  onoo  during  his 
reign,  in  tiic  yearn  lf)3(>-7.  This  is  only  half  the  nnro- 
bcr  of  soldiers,  proportionately  to  tbo  population,  that 
Franc*'  ninintaini-<l  in  lime  of  peace  at  the  opening  of 
thij  twentieth  century.  And  for  more  tiiau  four  ycnm, 
■t  a  time  when  war  was  infinitely  mora  expnnsivo  thau 
it  was  when  Pavia  was  fought,  France  kept  in  the  field 
about  an  cron  Ave  millions  of  men,  more  than  an  eighth 
of  her  popuUition  ioNtead  of  about  one  one-hundn:^- 
and- fiftieth.  Similar  Bgares  could  bo  given  for  Ocr- 
inany  and  England.    It  is  true  that  tbo  power  of  mod- 
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ern  statcit  is  multip1i<>4l  by  their  greater  facilitioB  t<m 
borrowing,  but  with  nil  allowances  the  contrast  sugl 
gests  an  enormous  difference  of  wealth.  I 

Take,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  the  labor  power 
of  the  world.  In  VJIH  tlio  Unite<l  States  alone  pro- 
duced ()S5,000,n00  tons  of  conl.  Ench  ton  burned  Rives 
almost  ti8  niHch  power  as  is  expended  by  two  laborers 
working  for  a  whole  year.  Thus  the  United  States 
from  it«  coal  only  had  eommmid  of  the  ei^uivalent 
of  the  labor  of  I  ,;{70,0()0,(KK)  men,  or  more  than  thrice 
the  adult  male  labor  power  of  the  whole  world; 
more  than  fifty  times  tie  whoU*  lalwr  jKiwcr  of  six- 
teenth-ccntnry  Europe.  This  does  not  take  aocou 
of  the  fact  that  labor  is  far  more  productive  now  tlm: 
then,  even  without  steam.  The  comparison  is  iii^tru' 
tivo  because  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1910  was  about  equal  to  thai  of  the  whole  of  Kurope 
in  IGfW. 

The  same  impression  would  be  given  by  a  comparij 
son  of  the  production  of  any  other  standard  produ 
More  gold  was  produced  in  the  year  1915  than  the 
whole  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  in  ir>5<),  perhaps 
1G<}0.     More  wheat  is  prr>duced  annually  in  Minneso 
than  tlie  granaries  of  the  cities  of  the  world  woo 
hold  four  centuries  ago. 

In  fact,  there  was  luirdly  wealth  at  all  in  the  Midd 
Ages,  only  degrees  of  poverty,  and  the  sixteenth  ce 
■4.tnry  first  began  to  tjec  tiio  accumulation  of  fortunes 
worthy  of  the  name.     In  1909  there  were  1100  persons 
in  B'ranco  with  an  income  of  more  than  $4o,0<«)  pt- 
annum;  among  them  wore  150  with  an  income  of  mo: 
liian  $2*K),<KM).    In  England  in  1916  seventy-nine  per-' 
sons  paid  income  taxes  on  estates  of  more  than  $125, 
000,000.    On  the  other  hand  the  richest  man  in  I-'ran 
Jac<i«e8  Coeur,  whose  fortune  was  proverbial  like  tl 
of  Bockefeller  todiiy,  had  m  1503  a  capital  of  oi 
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$5,400,000.  The  total  wealth  of  the  house  of  Fuggor 
about  1550  has  been  estimated  at  $32,000,000,  though 
the  capital  of  their  bank  was  never  anything  like  that. 
The  contrast  was  greatest  among  the  very  richest 
class,  but  it  was  sufGciently  striking  in  the  middle 
classes.    Such  a  condition  as  comfort  hardly  existed. 

The  same  impression  will  be  given  to  the  Htudont 
of  public  finance.  As  more  will  be  said  in  anotlier 
paragraph  on  the  revenues  of  the  principal  states,  only 
one  example  need  be  given  here  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast. The  total  revenue  of  Francis  I  was  $2r)6,()00 
per  annum,  that  of  Henry  II  even  less,  $228,000.  The 
revenue  of  France  in  1905  was  $750,000,000.  ITonry 
Vm  often  had  more  difficulty  in  raisini^  a  loan  of 
£50,000  than  the  English  government  had  recently  in 
borrowing  six  billions. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  ih  the  liarder  task,  to  Vuiueol 
compare  the  total  wealth  of  the  world  at  two  givi-n  """"^ 
periods,  or  to  compare  the  value  of  money  at  differoiit 
times.  Even  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  compari- 
son of  prices  are  enormous.  When  we  read  that  wlifjit 
at  Wittenberg  sold  at  one  gulden  the  sclieffel,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  in  the  first  place  how  nmcli  a 
gulden  and  how  much  a  seheffel  reprcseut'-d  in  t<nim 
of  dollars  and  bushels.  When  wo  di.seovfr  that  Uu-ra 
were  half  a  dozen  different  guldens,  and  half  a  rlozcn 
separate  measures  known  as  scheffels,  viiryinir  from 
province  to  province  and  from  time  to  (inif,  and  vary- 
ing widely,  it  is  evident  that  ureat  caution  i-  n'-i-t -r-ary 
in  ascertaining  exactly  which  gulden  and  <:xa(rtly  -Ahich 
scheffel  is  meant. 

AVlien  coin  and  measure  havf-  hi-r-n  r'-dii'-'-'l  !<•  \:u<rA-n 
quantities,  there  remains  the  problf-ra  nf  i:\]:,i:;  i\u: 
quality.  Ooth  is  quoted  in  thr-  ?ixtf-'nt!i  c.i;'i:rv  a-  of 
standard  sizes  and  eradt-.",  but  i!'-i:!.-'.-r  of  tfj-—  im- 
portant factors  is  accurately  known  to  aay  r.-.'^l-rn 
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cconomiKt.  Orio  would  liiiiik  that  in  qnoting  prioei 
animals  an  invariablo  standard  would  b«  secured. 
Quili;  the  contrary.  So  much  has  the  breed  of  cattle 
iDiprov<Kl  that  a  fat  ox  now  weighs  two  or  three  timi 
what  a  good  ox  weighed  four  centuries  ago.  Horsi 
arc  larger,  stronfi:er  and  faster;  hens  lay  many  more 
Cffgs,  cows  give  much  more  milk  now  than  formerly, 
tiboos,  clothbti,  lumber,  candles,  are  not  of  the  same 
quality  in  difTcrcnt  centuries,  and  of  coarse  there  is 
an  ever  increasing  Hat  of  new  articles  in  which  no 
comparison  can  he  made. 

Nevertheless,  some  allowance  can  be  made  for  all 
factors  involved,  as  far  as  they  are  mechanical;  some 
eoniparijtonfi  can  be  given  Uiat  l>enr  a  «ufficieutly  close 
relation  to  exactitude  to\form  the  basis  from  which  cer- 
tain valid  deductions  can  be  drawn.  Now  first  ttB  to 
the  iutrinsic  value,  in  amounts  of  gohl  and  silver  in 
the  several  coins.  The  vast  fluctuation  in  the  value 
the  English  siiilliiig,  due  to  the  successive  dobascmeu 
and  final  restitution  of  the  coinago,  is  thus  expressed: 


n 


T§ar 

1461. 
1527. 
1543. 
1&4&. 
1546. 


Troy  graint 
....  133 
,...  118 
,...  100 
....  CO 
....     40 


Year 
IMl. 

1562. 
1560. 
1601. 
1919. 


Troy  graint 

20 

88 


86 
87.27 


A  similar  depreciation,  more  gradual  but  never 
tified,  is  seen  in  the  value  of  French  money.    The 
standard  of  reckouing  was  the  livre  touniois,  whi< 
varied  intrinsically  in  value  of  tlie  silver  put  into  it 
follows : 


Tears  Intrintte  vatue  of  gilver 

1500 93  ci-nU 

1512-40 78  cents 

1541-60 66  cents 

1561-72 62  centa 
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Yean  tmtritme  imImc  of  nfivr 

1573-79 .-it  wnts 

1580-1600 51  „.„ts 

The  Btandard  Spanish  gold  coin  after  1497  \n»s  tho  v.Wnt 
dncat,  vhich  had  3.485  grammes  of  ^^ll^l  (value  in  mir  j^^JJH''* 
money  $2.40).  This  was  dividoil  into  JlTf)  mamvedis, 
which  therefore  bad  a  valae  of  about  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  eadL  A  Castilian  marc  of  gold  had  'J3t>  gnnnmes 
or  a  value  of  about  $16.  After  1537  n  handsome  silver, 
coin,  known  as  the  peso  faerto  or  "piece  of  ei>;ht"  be- 
eaase  each  contained  eight  reals,  was  niinled  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  value  was  about  $1.06  of  onr  money,  it  being 
the  predecessor  of  our  dollar.  . 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  coiimge  of  Oennaiiy  j  - 
and  Italy  is  not  so  mnoh  in  its  fluctuation  as  in  Hie 
number  of  mints.  The  name  gulden  waH  given  tu  iil  '•"i-i'-ni 
most  any  coin,  originally,  as  its  etymology  sigiiilieH,  "^"1"" 
a  gold  piece,  but  later  also  to  a  silver  piece.  Among 
gold  guldens  there  was  the  Bhcnish  gulden  intrinsically 
worth  $1.34;  the  Philip's  gulden  in  the  Net!ierlnii<iH 
of  96^  and  the  Carolus  gulden  coined  after  ir>2li  and 
worth  $1.14.  But  the  coin  commonly  used  in  reekuii- 
ing  was  the  silver  gulden,  worth  intrinsically  rif^. 
This  was  divided  into  20  groschen.  Other  coIiik  (jnilc 
ordinarily  met  with  in  the  literature  of  the  limeH  are 
pounds  (7.5^),  pfennigs  (variouH  vnlues),  HliviTH, 
crowns,  nobles,  angels  ($2),  and  lIungariiniH  iliinatH 
($1.75).  Since  1518  the  chief  silver  coin  wan  the  lluilrr, 
at  first  considered  the  equal  of  a  silver  gulden.  'riii> 
law  of  1559,  however,  made  them  two  different  minn, 
restoring  the  thaler  to  what  had  probably  b«'en  Kh 
former  valne  of  72^,  and  leaving  the  imperial  gidd'-n 
in  law,  >idiat  it  bad  commonly  become  in  fact,  a  leKKi-r 
amount  of  silver. 

The  coinage  of  Italy  was  dominated  by  the  grWd 
ignlden  or  florin  of  Florence  and  the  dacat  of  Venice, 
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each  worih  not  far  from  $2.25  of  our  money.  Both 
these  coins,  partly  on  account  of  their  beauty,  partly 
bccauHc  of  the  simplo  honosly  with  which  they  were 
kept  at  the  nominal  standard,  attained  just  fame 
Ihroiighout  the  Middle  Agefl  and  thereafter,  au< 
came  widely  used  in  other  lands. 

The  standard  of  value  determined,  It  is  now  possH 
to  compare  the  prices  of  some  staple  articles.  Fira 
in  importance  comes  wheat,  which  fluctuated  enoi 
moualy  within  short  periods  at  the  same  place  and 
terms  of  the  same  amounts  of  silver.  From  Luther' 
letters  we  learn  that  wheat  sold  ut  Wittenberg  for  oi 
gulden  a  sclicfTel  in  1530  and  for  three  groschea 
seheffel  in  1542,  the  latter  price  heing  considered  "t 
cheap  as  never  before,"  the  former  reached  in  a  timJ 
almost  of  famine  and  calling  for  inten'ention  on  th^i 
part  of  the  government.  However  we  interpret  thes^f 
figures  (and  I  believe  them  to  moan  that  wheat  so!<^^ 
at  from  twelve  cents  to  eighty  cents  a  bushel)  thcj 
'\vccrtainly  indicate  a  tremendous  instability  in  priced 
due  to  the  poor  communications  and  Iwckward  methc 
of  agricnllure,  making  years  of  plenty  nitemato  wit 
years  of  hunger.  In  the  case  of  Wittenberg,  the  low* 
level  was  nearer  the  normal,  for  in  1527  wheat 
there  sold  at  twenty  cent*  a  bushel.  In  other  parts 
Germany  it  was  dearer;  at  Strassborg  from  1526-E 
it  averaged  30  cents  a  bushel;  from  1551-75  it  went  up  , 
to  an  average  of  5S  centa,  and  from  1576-1600  tli^H 
average  again  rose  to  80  cents  a  hut^liel.  ^^ 

I'ricos  also  rose  in  Kngland  throughout  the  century 
even  in  terms  of  silver.  Of  course  part  of  the  rise  in 
the  middle  yenni  waft  due  to  the  delMsement  of  the 
coinafie.  Iteduccd  to  bushels  and  dollars,  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  tendency  of  prices: 


1630  17  cents  a  busbe 

1537  30  ccol 
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1544  45  centa 

1546  69  cents 

1547  12  cents 

1548  24  cents 

1549  48  cents 

1550  54  cents 

1572  66  cents 

1595  $1.U 

Wheat  in  France  averaged  23  cents  a  bushel  prior  to 
1540,  after  whidi  it  rose  markedly  in  price,  touching 
$1.50  in  1600,  under  exceptional  conditions.  In  order 
to  compare  with  prices  nowadays  we  must  remember 
that  $1  a  bushel  was  a  remarkably  good  price  before 
the  late  war,  during  which  it  was  fixed  at  $2.20  by  the 
American  government.  Barley  in  England  rose  from 
6  cents  a  bushel  in  1530  to  10  cents  in  1547  and  33 
cents  in  1549.  It  was  in  1913  70  cents  a  bushel.  Oats 
rose  from  5  cents  a  bushel  in  England  in  1530  to  18 
cents  in  1549;  in  1913  38  cents. 

Animals  sold  much  lower  in  the  sixteenth  century  ^AnimU 
than  they  do  now,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  worth  more  after  several  ccnturioa  of  careful 
breeding.  Horses  then  sold  at  $2.50  in  England  and 
at  $4-  to  $11  in  France;  the  avernRC  price  in  1913  was 
$244  for  working  animals.  Cowa  were  worth  $2  in 
England  in  1530;  from  $4  to  $6.40  in  France;  oxen 
apparently  came  considerably  hifjlior,  averagiiiR  in 
^gland  $10  a  head  in  1547  and  in  France  from  $0  to 
$16  a  yoke.  At  present  they  are  sold  l)y  weight,  aver- 
aging in  1913  9t  per  lb.,  or  $90  for  one  weiirhiiig  a 
thousand  pounds.  Beef  then  cost  about  '2/'.\  of  a  ci-nt 
a  pound  instead  of  40^  as  in  1914.  A  -Khoep  wiis  sold 
in  1585  at  $1.60,  a  large  swine  at  $5,  and  pies  at  2*]^ 
apiece.  Pork  cost  2^  a  pound;  lions  .sold  in  Kiifrland 
at  12^  a  piece  and  geese  and  ducks  for  tin-  sjinic;  at 
Wittenberg  geese  fetched  only  Of*  in  Uy27.  Kg.LCs  might 
have  been  bought  at  2^  &  dozen. 
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CfMtdw  \Vholesale  prices  of  groceries,  taken  mostly  from  an 
English  table  drawn  up  abont  1580,  were  as  follows: 
Oil  w&B  $140  the  ton,  or  55  cents  a  gallon;  traiD-oil 
wa8  jiiRt  half  that  price;  NcwfoundlaQd  fish  cost  then 
$2.5fl  the  quiutal  dry,  as  against  $7.81  in  1913.  Qascra 
wiiies  (claret)  varied  accordiiijf  to  quality,  from 
cents  to  24  cents  a  quart.  Salt  fetched  $7.50  a  tonT 
which  is  very  close  to  the  i>rice  that  it  was  in  1013 
<$1.02  per  bbt.  of  280  lbs.)-  Soap  was  $13  the  hundred- 
weight. Popper  and  sugar  cost  nearly  the  same,  about 
$70  the  hundredweight,  or  far  higher  than  thoy  wore  in 
1919,  when  each  cost  $11  the  hundredweight.  Spi 
also  cost  more  in  the  sixteenth  century  than  they 
now,  and  rose  throughout  the  century.  By  1580 
wholesale  price  per  hundredweight  was  $224  for  clov 
the  same  for  nutmegs,  $150  for  cinnamon,  $3IX)  fi 
mace.  Oinger  was  $00  the  hundredweight,  and  candles 
(i.6(!  the  Ih.  HK  agitiwHt  7.25(^  now. 

Drygoods  varied  immensely  in  cost.  Raw  wool  so! 
in  Rnglnnd  in  1510  for  4  cents  per  lb.,  as  against  26 
cents  just  four  hundred  years  later.  Fine  clolli  sold 
at  $65  "the  piece,"  the  length  and  breadth  of  whi 
it  is  unfortunately  Impossible  to  determine  accuratel; 
Different  grades  came  in  different  sizes,  averaging  a 
yard  in  width,  but  from  18  yards  to  47  yards  in  length, 
the  finer  coming  in  longer  rolls.  Sorting  dotha  we 
^a  the  piece.  Linen  ooflt  20  cents  a  yard  in  I 
iMary,  Queen  of  Soots,  five  years  later  paid  $0.50  th? 
yard  for  purple  velvet  and  28  cents  tlie  yard  for  buck- 
ram to  line  the  same.  The  coarse  clothes  of  the  poor 
were  cheaper,  a  workman's  suit  in  France  costing 
$l.fiO  in  1600,  a  child's  whole  wardrobe  $3.40,  and  a 
soldier's  uniform  $4.20.  The  prices  of  the  poore 
women's  dresses  ranged  from  $.1  to  $6  each.  In  15: 
Albert  Diirer  paid  in  the  Netherlands  17  cents  for  one 
pair  of  aboea,  33  ceuta  for  another  and  20  cents  for 
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time,  for  some  reason,  the  agitation  gradaally  died 
down.  It  la  probable  that  the  religions  controversy 
took  the  public's  mind  off  economic  qnestions  and  the 
Peasant's  War,  like  all  nnsacccssfal  but  dangerous 
risings  of  the  poor,  was  followed  by  a  strong  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  conservative  rich.  Moreover,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  currents  of  the  time  were  too  strong  to  be 
resisted  by  the  feeble  methods  proposed  by  the  reform- 
ers. When  wc  remember  that  the  chief  practical  meas- 
ure recommended  by  Luther  was  the  total  prohibition 
of  trading  in  spices  and  other  foreign  wares  that  took 
money  out  of  the  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
regulation  of  a  complex  industry'  was  beyond  the  scope 
of  his  ability.  And  little,  if  any,  enlightenment  came 
from  other  quarters. 

"VThile  the  towns  of  southern  Germany  wore  becom-  T^eNeiher- 
ing  the  world's  banking  and  industrial  centers,  the 
cities  of  the  Netherlands  became  its  chief  staple  ports. 
For  generations  Antwerp  had  had  two  fairs  a  year, 
but  in  1484  it  started  a  perpetual  market,  open  to  all 
merchants,  even  to  foreigners,  the  whole  year  round, 
and  in  addition  to  this  it  increased  its  fairs  to  four. 
Later  a  new  Merchants'  Exchange  or  Bourse  was  built  '^^ 
in  which  almost  all  the  transactions  now  seen  on  our 
stock  or  produce  exchanges  took  place.  There  was 
wild  sxieculatioii,  partly  on  borrowed  money,  espe- 
cially in  pepper,  the  price  of  which  furnished  a  sort 
of  barometer  of  bourse  feeling.  Bets  on  prices  and 
on  events  were  made,  and  from  this  pnicticj;  various 
forms  of  insurance  took  their  rise. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  brought  an  era  of  Antwcip 
prosperity  to  Antwer])  that  doubtless  put  her  at  the 
head  of  all  commercial  cities  until  the  Spanish  sword 
cut  her  down.  In  1560  there  were  commonly  2500  ships 
anchored  in  her  harbor,  as  against  500  at  Amstenlani, 
her  chief  rival  and  eventual  heir.    Of  these  not  un- 
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commonly  as  maoy  as  500  sailed  lu  one  day,  niii 
sail],  12,(X)0  carriagt>H  camo  in  daily,  2000  witJ 
songors  and  10,1100  wilh  wares.  Even  if  these  state- 
ments are  coiiHidemble  cxag(rcration8,  a  reliable  no- 
conut  <)f  the  cxiuirts  in  tho  sinKlo  year  1560  sHowh  the 
real  groatnesa  of  the  1«wn.  The  total  imports  In  tliat 
year  amonriltHl  to  31,870,000  jflildon  ($17,848,000), 
vidcd  as  follows:  Ilalinn  nilks,  Mittns  and  ornamcn 
6,000.000  (Tuldon;  German  dimities  L200,000;  German 
wines  3,000,iKK);  Northern  wheat  3,360,000;  Prenoh 
wine  2,0lK),0fl0;  French  dyes  GO(J,Of)0;  French  salt  360,- 
00(1;  Spanish  wool  1,250,00(1;  Spanish  wine  l.G0O,(H)0i 
Portnffuesc  spices  2,000,000;  English  wool  500,00 
English  cloth  10,000,000.  The  hist  named  article  ii 
dicates  the  decay  of  Flemish  weaving  duo  to  Englif 
com|ietition.  For  a  time  there  bad  been  war  to  thfi 
knife  with  English  merchants,  following  the  gre 
commercial  treaty  popularly  called  the  Mains  Itttrr~ 
cursus.  According  to  the  thcorj'  then  held  that  on 
nation's  loss  was  another's  gain,  this  treaty  was  cot 
sidered  a  masterpiece  of  policy  in  England  and  tl 
foundation  of  her  commercial  greatness.  It  aud  it 
jirwU'CfMhor,  the  Mai/mts  Intcrciirsus,  marked  the  net 
polic}',  obnracterislio  of  modern  times,  that  made  coi 
raercial  advantages  a  chief  object  of  diplonmcy  unf 
of  legishition.  Protective  tarilTM  were  enacted,  the 
export  of  gohl  and  silver  prohibited,  and  somptnary 
hiws  passed  to  encourage  domestic  industries.  Tim 
policy  as  to  export  varied  throughout  the  cenlnrj'  an^ 
according  to  the  article.  The  value  of  Hhijw  woh  highl 
appreciated.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  opined  that  oau 
mand  of  tlio  sea  meant  command  of  the  world's  rich* 
and  uUiniately  of  the  world  itself.  Sir  ITumphrey  fli 
bort  drew  up  n  rejiort  adtycaling  the  acquisition  of 
colonies  as  means  of  providing  markets  for  home  prod 
acts.    So  little  were  tbo  rights  of  the  natives  consii; 
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ercd  that  Sir  Hnmphrey  stated  that  the  savages  \(-ouK1 
be  amply  rev^rded  for  all  that  could  be  taken  from 
them  by  the  inestimahle  gift  of  Christianity. 

As  little  regard  was  shown  for  the  property  of  Cath-  Buccm 
olics  as  for  that  of  heathens.  Merr>-  England  drew  "*' 
her  dividends  from  slave-trading  and  from  baccanccr- 
ing  as  well  as  from  honest  exchange  of  goods.  There 
is  something  fascinating  about  the  career  of  a  man 
like  Sir  John  Hawkins  whose  character  wan  as  infii- 
moQS  as  his  daring  was  serviceable.  He  enrly  lennied 
that  "negroes  were  very  good  morchnndise  in  IHn- 
paniola  and  that  they  might  easily  be  had  ujjon  the 
coast  of  Guinea,"  and  so,  financed  by  the  British  nriK- 
tocracy  and  blessed  by  Protestant  patriots,  he  char- 
tered the  Jesus  of  Liibeck  and  went  burning,  steal- 
ingj  and  body-snatching  in  West  African  villages, 
crowded  his  hold  full  of  blacks  and  sold  thoHC  of  thom 
WTO  survived  at  $800  a  head  in  the  Indies,  Quito 
fittingly  he  received  as  a  crest  "a  doini-Moor,  i)ropcr, 
in  chains."  He  then  went  preying  on  the  Simnish  gal- 
leons, and  at  one  time  swindled  Piiilip  out  of  $2()(I,(KK) 
by  pretending  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  renegade ;  thus  he 
rose  from  slaver  to  pirate  and  from  pirate  to  ndmirnl. 

So  pious,  patriotic  and  profitable  a  buKineKM  nn  \nu:-  KnuliA 
caneering  absorbed  a  greater  portion  of  Knglaiid'H  '^""'""" 
energies  than  did  ordinary  maritime  cr)mmorcP.  A  list 
of  all  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  1572  HhowM 
that  they  amonnted  to  an  aggregate  of  only  r)l,(X)0  tons 
burden,  less  than  that  of  a  single  Kleanier  of  tlie  largest 
size  today.  The  largest  ship  that  could  reach  London 
was  of  24(>  tons,  but  some  twice  ns  l;ir;,'<:  aiieliorerl  ut 
other  harbors.  Throughout  the  ecntury  tradf  iriulli- 
plied,  that  of  London,  which  prolitcil  tin-  most,  tr-n- 
fold.  If  the  customs'  dues  funiinh  an  accurate  haroin- 
eter  for  the  volume  of  trade,  while  Ijondoii  was  iiicrciiK- 
ing  the  other  ports  were  falling  behind  not  only  rela- 
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livply  but  positively.    In  the  yearn  1506-9  Lond' 
yiolilwl  to  the  treasury  $60,00()  and  other  ports  $75,000; 
m  1581-2  London  paid  $175,000  and  other  ports  only 
$25/100. 

As  she  grew  in  size  and  wealth  London,  like  Antwcn^J 
felt  the  need  of  permanent  fairs.    From  the  continenti^^ 
city  Sir  Thomas  Oresham,  the  English  financial  agent 
in  the  Netherlands,  brought  architect  and  materials 
and  erected  the  Royal  Exchange  on  tlie  north  side  of 
ComhiU  in  London,  where  the  same  institution  standx 
today.    Built  by  Oresham  at  his  own  expense,  it  w, 
lin(Ml  by  a  handred  small  shops  rented  by  him.    As  t 
new  was  rung  in,  the  old  passed  away.    The  ancio 
restrictions  on   tlie  fluidity  of  capital  were  aim 
iiind      broken  domi  by  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  rciffu.    T 
statutes  of  bankruptcy,  giring  new  and  strong  sec 
ties  to  creditors,  marked  the  advent  to  power  of  the 
commercial  class.    Capitalism  took  form  in  the  cha 
tcriiig  of  large  companies.    The  first  of  these,  "th 
mistery  and  company  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  fo 
the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands  and  pla 
unknown,"  commonly  called  the  RusHia  Company,  w 
a  joint-stock  corporatiou  with  240  members,  each  wi 
a  share  valued  at  $125.    It  traded  pi-incipally  with 
Russia,  but,  before  the  centurj-  was  out,  was  follow, 
by  the  Levant  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  a: 
others,  for  the  exploitation  of  other  regions. 

To  northern  Spain  England  sent  coarse  cloth,  cot- 
tons, sheepskins,  whent,  butter  and  cheese,  and  brought 
hack  wine,  oranges,  lemons  and  timber.  To  France 
went  wax,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  wheat,  rye,  "Man- 
chester cloth,"  beans  and  biscuit  in  exchange  for  pitch, 
rosin,  feathers,  prunes  and  "great  ynnions  that  be  xii 
or  xiiii  ynches  abouto,"  iron  and  wine.  To  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  ports,  Riga,  Reval  and  Narva  went  course 
cloth,  "corrupt"  (i.e.,  adulterated)  wine,  oony-sldns, 
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mU  1111(1  brandy,  and  from  (be  fiamo  camo  llnx,  bomp,  I 

pitcb,  liir,  tallow,  niix  and  t'nrH.    Salmon  fi-oni  Iro-  I 

liintl  nml  utbcr  fi»b  from  Scotland  and  Dennmrk  wcro  I 

lid  for  by  "corrupt"  wines.     To  tlio  Itnlinn  ports  I 

Logbom,  Barcvloon,  CivUu  Vcccliia  niul  Voidco,  luid  I 

the  Hulvaric  Mas  wont  lead,  fino  clotb,  bidu»,  New-  I 

roiituniiiid  ti»b  and  lime,  and  from  tbcni  came  oil,  kIIIc  I 

id  Qnu  porcelain.    To  Burbary  went  fine  cloth,  ord-  I 

lutx  and  artillury,  armor  and  timber  for  oum,  tlicragfa,  I 

AB  a  mcmonindDm  of  1580  says,  "if  Ibc  HpuniunU  I 

itcli  you  trading  with  them,  yoii  shall  die  for  it."  I 

robidily  wbut  tbey  objeclvtl  to  most  wan  the  wde  of  ^M 

to  tbi}  iufiduL    From  Barbary  carav  KUgnr,  salt-  ^H 

^tru,  dales,  molasses  and  cjirpotji.    Andalusia  de-  ^^ 

ided  fino  cloth  and  cambric  io  retuni  for  wines  I 

Hud  "seokes,"  sweet  oil,  raisins,  salt,  cocliincal,  in-  I 

diffo,  sumac,  silk  and  soap.    PortUKid  took   buttci',  I 

cboenc,  fine  clotb  "liRht  green  or  sad  blue,"  b-ad,  tin  I 

hidetf  in  exchange  for  suit,  oil,  Koap,  obinumon,  I 

iriw,  Dutmegii,  pepper  and  all  other  Indian  wares.  I 

While  the  English  drove  praotioilly  no  trade  with  I 

go  EaNt  Indies,  to  the  West  Indies  they  sent  directly  I 

],  looking-glasseit,  knives,  shears,  scissors,  linen,  and  I 

wine  which,  to  be  Mdabic,  mast  bo  "sin^hir  Kuod."  I 

jni  tbonoe  aaat  gold,  pearls  "very  orient  and  hi^  I 

itbatl,"  sngKT  and  molasses.    To  Syria  went  colored  I 

)lb  of  the  finest  qitality,  and  For  it  cnrrantii  and  Awect  I 

I  were  taken.    The  establishment  of  an  English  foctor  ■ 

Turkey  with  the  cxprens  purpose  of  rurtberitid  trade  UW    I 

lib  that  country  is  au  interesting  landmark  in  com*  I 

*rctaJ  history.  I 

Even  MS  hitc  as  the  rei^  of  Elizabrtb  England  tm-  I 

ported  almost  all  "artificiality,"  as  higb-gmde  mana-  ■ 

tures  of  a  certain  sort  were  called.    A   famooa  Cmmat^ 

lizabetlmu  play  tnms  on  the  scarcity  of  necdlim,  the  ^^H^' 

honthotd  being  turned  upeido  down  to  look  for  cuai 
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tbe  one  lost  by  Qammer  Qnrton.  Tbeso  articles,  as 
trell  itA  kiuvo«,  niiils,  pins,  bnttoss,  dolls,  ton  niti- butts, 
tap©,  Ihroml,  Klan**,  and  luoes,  were  imported  from  the 
Notberlauds  anil  Gonimny.  From  tbc  same  quarter 
carae  "small  wares  for  grocers,"— by  which  may  bo 
meant  cabhaji^K,  tuniipe  and  lettuce,— and  also  hops, 
copper  and  brass  ware. 
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Having  swept  all  before  it  in  the  domaioB  of 
iug,  mining  and  trade,  capitalism,  Hushed  with  victot 
sought  for  new  w<»rld»  to  conquer  and  fomid  tliem 
raanufiicture.    Here  also  a  great  struggle  was  neces- 
sary.   Hitherto  the  opposition  to  the  new  oompanit 
hud  boon  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  consumer;  now  tli^ 
hostility  of  the  laborer  wa.s  amusud.     The  gru])pk' 
the  two  classes,  in  which  tlie  wage-earner  wcut  down, 
partly  before  the  orciuebus  of  the  mercenary,  partly 
tinder  the  lasb  and  bruuding-iron  of  pitiless  laws,  wil 
be  dcscrilied  in  the  next  section.    Here  it  is  uot 
strife  of  the  classes,  but  of  the  two  economic  systei 
that  is  considered.     Capitalism  won  economically  bo-' 
fore  it  imposed  its  yoke  ou  the  vanquished  by  the  barsh 
means  of  soldier  and  police.    It  won,  in  the  Gnal  aual- 
ysis,  not  because  of  the  iubcrGut  power  of  concentrated 
wealth,  though  it  used  and  abused  this  recklessly,  but 
because,  in  the  struggle  far  existence,  it  proved  itself 
tbo  form  of  life  better  fitted  to  sur\'ive  in  the  oondi-     , 
tions  of  modem  society.    It  called  forth  technical  im- 
provements, it  stimulated  individual  effort,  it  put  o^^ 
immense  premium  on  thrift  and  iuvestmetti,  it  chcapfl 
cued  production  by  the  applicatiou  of  initially  expen- 
sive but  ultimately  repaying,  apparatus,  it  effected 
enormous  economies  in  wholi-sale  jHVKluetion  and  dis-^ 
tribution.    Before  the  new  methods  of  husinc^  1 
old  gilds  stood  as  helpless,  as  unready,  as  bowmen 
the  face  of  cannon. 
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Each  medieval  "craft"  or  "miBtery"^  was  in  the  GUdi 
hands  of  a  gild,  all  the  members  of  which  were  theoret- 
ically equal.  Each  passed  through  the  ranks  of  ap- 
prentice and  other  lower  grades  until  he  normally  be- 
came a  master-workman  and  as  such  entitled  to  a  full 
and  equal  share  in  the  management.  The  gild  man- 
aged its  property  almost  like  that  of  an  endowment 
in  the  hands  of  trustees;  it  supervised  the  whole  life 
of  each  member,  took  care  of  him  when  sit^,  buried 
him  when  dead  and  pensioned  his  widow.  In  these 
respects  it  was  like  some  mutual  benefit  societies  of 
our  day.  Almost  inevitably  in  that  age,  it  was  under 
the  protection  of  a  patron  saint  and  discharged  va- 
rious religious  duties.  It  acted  as  a  corporate  whole 
in  the  government  of  the  city  and  marched  and  acted 
as  one  on  festive  occasions. 

Ab  typical  of  the  organization  of  industry  at  the 
turning-point  may  be  given  the  list  of  gilds  at  Ant- 
werp drawn  up  by  Albert  Diirer:  There  were  gold-  ^^^0 
smiths,  painters,  stone-cutters,  embroiderers,  sculp- 
tors, joiners,  carpenters,  sailors,  fishermen,  butchers, 
cloth-weavers,  bakers,  cobblers,  "and  all  .sorts  of  arti- 
sans and  many  laborers  and  merchants  of  provisions." 
The  list  is  fully  as  significant  for  what  it  omits  as  for 
what  it  includes.  Be  it  noted  that  there  was  no  gild 
of  printers,  for  that  art  had  grown  up  since  the  crafts 
had  begun  to  decline,  and,  though  iu  some  places  found 
as  a  gild,  was  usually  a  combination  of  a  Icnmed  pro- 
fession and  a  capitalistic  venture.  Again,  in  this  great 
banking  and  trading  port,  there  is  no  mention  of  gilds 
of  wholesale  merchants  (for  the  "merchants  of  provi- 
sions" were  certainly  not  this)  nor  of  bankers.  These 
were  two  fully  capitalized  businesses.  Finnliy,  obscr\-e 
that  there  were  many  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers 

)  FroB   tlw  IaUh   minitttritim,   French   milicr,   not   connm;U^   with 
'mftttrj." 
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not  included  in  a  special  gild.    Hero  we  have  tiie  bo- 
ginning:  of  the  proletariat.    A  centnry  earii«r  there 
I  would  havft  bt^en  no  special  class  of  laborers,  a  century 
later  no  gilds  worth  mentioning. 

The  gilds  were  haiidicapiMjil  by  their  own  poUy  regu- 
lations. Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliai  their  high 
stiindards  of  ornftsmanship  produce<l  an  excollont 
gnuie  of  goods,  they  wore  ovcr-regnlated  and  hid 
bound,  nvcrm>  to  new  methods.  There  waa  as  gr< 
a  contrast  between  their  meticulous  traditions  ami  the 
freer  paths  of  the  new  cJipitalism  as  there  wa.s  between 
echolaHticiwrn  and  scienw^  They  could  neiUier  raise 
nor  administer  the  funds  needed  for  foreign  oommeroQ 
and  for  export  industries.  Presently  new  tcchnlml 
methods  were  adopted  by  the  capitalists,  a  finer  way 
of  smelting  ores,  and  a  new  way  of  making  hrnos,  in- 
vented by  Peter  von  Hoffbor^,  that  saved  50  per  ooat 
of  the  fuel  previously  used.  In  the  textile  industries 
came  first  the  spinning-wheel,  then  the  stocking-frame. 
So  in  other  manufactures,  new  machinery  required 
novel  organization.  Significant  was  the  growth  of  new 
towns.  The  old  cities  were  often  so  gild-ridden  that 
llicy  decayed,  while  places  like  ilanchcstcr  sprang  up 
suddenly  at  the  call  of  employment.  The  constant  ef- 
fort of  the  gild  hud  been  to  suppress  competition  and 
to  oi^anixe  a  completely  stationary  society.  In  a  dy- 
namic world  that  which  refuses  to  change,  perishes. 
So  the  gilds,  while  charging  all  their  woes  to  the  gov- 
ernment, really  choked  themselves  to  death  in  their 
own  bands. 

There  is  perhaps  some  analogy  between  the  progress 
of  capitalism  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  process 
by  which  the  trusts  have  come  to  dominate  production 
in  our  own  memory.  Tlie  larger  indiislries,  and  espe- 
cially those  connected  witli  export  trade,  were  seized 
and  reorganized  first  i  for  a  long  time,  indeed  through- 
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It  the  r-"'-r<:-,  the  gilds  kept  tbcir  huld  on  small, 
ioeai  in>:  For  a  long  time  both  systuns  vent 

side  by  siAo;  the  (.'iicnittchmeDt  was  stcudjr.  bat 
idoai.    Tbc  p-Xftct  mi'thotl  of  Uu>  duuage  was  two- 
lid,    la  tbu  fimt  phice  thv  coutititution  of  the  pld  bo- 
le  mors  oUgnrchical.    The  older  toi'mbt'rs  tetKl«l 
rcstrid  tbo  ndministmtinn  more  and  more;  they 
Uic  imnibi^r  of  apprcnlioos  by  leiifirttictiinF; 
ytmn  of  n|>prpiiticc8hii)  uiid  rodooed  the  (HMtrrr 
ibeiw  to  tbo  rank  of  jounivyTiicn  who  were  oxpcclod 
work,  not  an  boforo  for  a  lunitod  tunn  of  yaun,  but 
>r  life,  an  WBfto-eanjcre.    When  tho  joump>in<.'n  ro- 
ttlcd,  they  wvro  pat  down.    The  Gn);li»h  Ctotliwork- 
i'  Court  Book,  for  example,  enacted  the  rale  in  1538 
jonmeymeQ  who  would  not  work  on  r«ti.lition8 
iposod  by  the  masters  shoald  be  impri^ned  for  tho 
n  nfTenco  end  whipiied  and  branded  for  the  aeoond. 
ievcrthrless,  to  some  extent,  tho  master's  ealling  wna 
ept  open  to  the  more  entcrpriBing  and  intelligent  la- 
vrcrs.    It  is  thitt  opportunity  to  rit;p  tluit  hiiK  nlwiiys 
ken  ap  the  solidarity  of  the  working  cUis8  more  than 
lythinif  elwe. 

But  H  Rfcund  transforming  inlhiencc  worked  faster 
without  than  did  the  tutemal  decay  of  the  f^ld. 
Fbts  was  the  extont^ion  of  tho  commercial  s>'Htem  to 
lafacturc.  The  gilds  noon  found  Ibemselvcfl  at 
mercy  of  the  grciit  now  oomimuieit  that  wanted 
in  Urge  qnoutities  for  export  Thas  tlie  com- 
it'rriul  curopany  came  eitiicr  to  absorb  or  to  dominate 
iiiduMrie»  that  Knpplic<I  it.  An  example  of  this 
jplied  by  the  Paris  mercers,  wlio,  fnim  beinff 
mainly  dealers  in  foreign  goods,  gradually  became  em- 
irs of  the  crnfts.  Similiirly  the  London  habor- 
BfM  absorbed  tlie  craftK  of  tlie  batters  and  cuppers. 
to  middle  man,  who  commanded  the  market,  soon 
fomid  the  strategic  value  of  his  position  for  oootroUing 
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the  supply  of  ni-ticles.  Comnicrcinl  capital  rapidly  bo^ 
came  indOBtrial.  One  by  one  the  groat  kiUIm  foil  unl 
dor  tlie  control  of  commPreiiU  companies.  Ou©  of  thJ 
last  insljinces  was  the  formation  nf  Uie  Stationers' 
Company  by  which  the  print<>ra  were  reduced  to  tlio 
rank  of  an  industry  Bubordinatc  to  that  of  bookRoIlers. 

Finally  ojtmc  the  Ic^^islatire  attack  on  the  ^IdR,  that 
broke  what  little  power  they  had  left.  There  is  now  a 
tendency  to  minimise  the  remdt  of  logirtlation  in  this 
field,  but  the  impressiou  that  one  got«  by  peruning  I 
stjitnt^H  not  nidy  of  England  bat  of  Continoutal  cimn- 
tries  is  Uiat,  wliilo  perlmps  the  governments  would  noi 
have  udmitt«d  any  hostility  to  the  gilds  ax  such,  th< 
were  strongly  opposed  to  many  features  of  them,  am 
were  determined  to  change  Ihem  in  acoonlance  with  th 
interos(8  of  the  now  dominant  class.  The  policy  o: 
the  moneyed  men  was  not  to  destroy  the  crafts,  but 
esploit  them;  indeed  they  often  found  their  old  fran- 
chises extremely  useful  in  arrogating  to  themselves  th 
powers  Ihat  had  once  behingwl  to  the  gild  as  a  whole.  , 
The  town  governments  were  elected  by  the  wcalthj^H 
hurchcrs;  Parliaments  wion  came  to  side  with  tbem^ 
and  the  monarch  had  alri'ady  been  bribed  into  an  ally. 

To  give  specific  examples  of  the  new  trend  is  easy. 
When  Uio  great  tapestrj-  manufacture  of  Brussels  was 
reorgfmizcd  on  a  basis  very  favonihle  to  the  capitaliHts, 
the  law  sanctio)iing  ttiis  step  spoke  cuutomptuoui^ly 
of  the  mutual  lK>nefil  and  reli^ous  functions  of  the 
gild  as  '* potty  details."     Brandenburg  now  regulated 
the  terms  on  which  entrance  to  a  gild  should  be 
lowed  instead  of  leaving  the  matter  as  of  old  to  t 
members  themselvea.    The  Polish  nobility,  jealous 
the  cities'  raonoi>oly  of  trade,  demanded  the  tot«l  aboli- 
tion of  the  gilds.     A  scries  of  measures  in  England 
weakened  the  power  of  Uie  gilds;  under  Edward  VI 
their  endowments   for  religions  purposes  were 
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tacked,  and  this  hart  them  far  more  than  would  appear 
on  the  surface.  The  important  Act  Touching  Weavers  IMS 
both  witnessed  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  misteries 
and,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  still  further  put  them 
in  the  power  of  their  masters.  The  workmen,  it  seems, 
had  complained  "that  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothiers 
oppress  them"  by  building  up  factories,  or  workshops 
in  which  many  looms  were  installed,  instead  of  keeping 
to  the  old  commission  or  sweat-shop  system,  by  which 
piece  wortc  was  given  ont  and  done  by  each  man  at 
home.  The  gild-workmen  preferred  this  method,  be- 
cause their  great  rival  was  the  newly  developed  pro- 
letariat, masses  of  men  who  ooald  only  be  accommo- 
dated in  large  buildings.  The  act,  under  the  guise  of 
redressing  the  grievance,  in  reality  confirmed  the  pow- 
ers of  the  capitalists,  for,  while  forbidding  the  use  of 
factories  outside  of  cities,  it  allowed  them  within  towns 
and  in  the  four  northern  counties,  thus  fortifying  the 
monopolists  in  those  places  where  they  were  strong, 
and  hitting  their  rivals  elsewhere.  Further  IcgiHla- 
tion,  like  the  Elizabethan  Statute  of  ApprentiecH,  1563 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  masters  at  the  expense 
of  the  journeymen.  Such  examples  are  only  typical; 
similar  laws  were  enacted  throughout  Europe.  By  act 
after  act  the  employers  were  favored  at  the  expense  of 
the  laborers. 

There  remained  agricultare,  at  that  time  by  far  tlie  Agricuii 
largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  mean.s  by  wliicli 
man  wrings  his  sustenance  from  nature.  Even  now 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  mo.st  civilized 
countries — and  still  more  in  semi-civilized — is  rural, 
bat  fonr  hundred  rears  ago  the  proportion  w:tH  much 
larger.  England  was  a  predominantly  ngricultund 
country  until  the  eighteenth  century. — Knirland,  the 
most  commercial  and  industrial  of  niitimis!     Tliough 
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the  IiihI  field  to  be  nttavkod  by  capital,  agriculture  vaP 
as  tiiaroQgbly  rtiiiovalcd  in  the  sixteenth  century  by 
this  irriirnting  force  us  tile  otbor  mauiers  of  livelilioofl 
iia<l  betii  transformed  before  it.  ■ 

Mudiovul  agriculture  was  carried  on  by  pea«anta 
holding  small  amnuntH  of  land  whicli  would  correspoin 
to  the  small  shops  and  slender  capital  of  the  huiidi- 
oraftHnuin.  Kncb  local  unit,  v-hcther  free  vilUige 
a  manor,  vtan  made  up  of  different  kinds  of  land,- 
arablc,  commons  for  pasturing  sheep  and  cattle,  fo| 
estH  for  gathering  fire-wood  and  for  hording  swine  anj 
meadowH  for  growing  hay.  The  arable  land  was 
vidcd  mto  three  so-callcil  "field«,"  or  sections,  cac 
field  partitioned  into  smaller  portions  called  in  Eng-" 
land  "shots,"  and  these  in  tuni  were  subdivided  into 
acre  strips.  Each  pensdnt  po^esfteil  a  curtain  num> 
ber  of  these  tiny  lots,  generally  about  tbirty,  ten  in 
each  field.  Normally,  one  field  would  be  left  fallow 
each  year  in  turn,  one  field  wyuld  be  sown  with  winter 
wheat  or  rye  (the  bread  crop),  and  one  field  with  bar- 
ley for  beer  and  outs  for  feeding  the  horses  and  cattle. 
Into  this  system  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  indi- 
vidualism. Each  man  had  to  plow  and  sow  when  the 
villngo  decided  it  should  be  done.  And  the  commons 
and  woodlands  were  free  for  all,  with  certain  regula- 
tions.' ' 

The  art  of  farming  was  not  quite  primitive,  bat  it 
had  changed  less  since  the  dawn  of  historj'  than  it  has 
changed  since  IGOO.  Instead  of  great  steam-plows  and 
all  sorts  of  machinery  for  harrowing  and  harvesting, 
small  plows  were  pulled  by  oxen,  and  hoes  and  rakes 
were  plied  by  hand.  Lime,  marl  and  manure  wore 
used  for  fertilizing,  but  scantily.    The  cattle  were 

1  For  th«  ■nitiitani'v  of  lliiii  pnm^aph.  ««  vrU  aa  for  uumrrotu  eag- 
putloDit  oil  Ihc  Ttut  of  tiMi  diaptcr,  J  am  indebted  to  ProlcaMr  N.  8.  IL 
Gra*,  of  Uinueupoli*. 
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^■uall  uod  thin,  nnd  after  n  linrcl  winter  won>  Nomotim«*tt  ^^^| 

^Ho  weak  Umt  tbcy  bad  to  bf  dniKRotl  out  to  piLsturv.  ^| 

^^hivp  were  more  profitable,  uml  in  the  summer  moa-  ^| 

snn  good  rotarns  were  eccured  from  diickens,  p^'eac,  ^M 

swine  and  bees.    rHseases  of  cAttlo  were   rife  iiud  ^M 

deadly.    The  principles  of  breotiing  were  bardty  un-  ^M 

dc?n(too<1.    Fitzherbert,  who  wrote  on  hunbandry  in  the  ^| 

^^rly  sixteenth  ceutar>',  along  with  some  itenRihle  nd-  ^M 

^Hoe  makes  remarks,  on  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  ^| 

^Borse-brecding,  worthy  of  HeMiod.    Indoc<l,  the  mat-  ^M 

tcr  waa  loft  almoHt  to  itself  antil  a  statute  of  IIenr>'  ^M 

VTII  providud  that  no  stalUoiiB  abovo  two  yonrt*  old  ^H 

and  under  5ftoeu  handK  high  he  allowed  to  run  luuso  ^H 

on  tho  commons,  aad  no  marcs  of  lend  tlian  thirteen  ^M 

Imodit,  lost  the  breed  of  horses  deteriorate.    It  was  to  ^H 

mc>4>t  the  same  situation  that  the  habit  of  castrating  ^M 

ImrHes  arose  and  Ivocjimo  common  iihoiit  1580.  ^H 

The  cupitaliitttc  attack  on  commuiiiNtic  agricultura  CaniiKiatkl 

took  two  principal  forms.     In  some  countries,  like  (ler-  "     *" 

many,  it  was  tlic  conseqnencc  of  the  change  from  nat-  ^J 

nrai  eoonomy  to  money  economy.    The  new  commer-  ^M 

eial  men  bought  up  the  estatea  of  the  nobles  and  sub-  ^H 

jeoted  them  to  a  more-  intense  cultivation,  at  the  name  ^H 

time  QKtng  all  the  resources  of  law  and  government  to  ^^^| 

Buiko  them  as  loorativc  aa  posaiblo.  ^^^| 

But  iu  two  countries,  Knglnnd  and  Spain,  and  to  injB^H 

BOtno  nuall  extent  in  others,  a  profitable  opportunity  ^^^| 

for  iovtstment  was  found  in  sheep-fanning  on  a  largo  ^^^| 

Malo.    In    England    this   manifested    itself   in   "in-  ^^^| 

^■tosnres."  by  which  was  primnrily  meant  the  fencing  ^^^| 

pVn  for  private  hhc  of  tho  conmions,  but  secondarily  ^H 

tauiio  to  be  applied  to  the  oonrention  of  nrnble  land  ^H 

into  pasture  *  and  the  substitution  of  largo  holdings  ^H 

for  small.     The  cause  of  the  movement  was  the  demand  ^H 

for  wool  in  cloth-weaving,  largely  for  export  trade.  ^^^B 

»  Attkaugh  MOM  of  Uw  ladcMd  kad  wm  Ullod  i  •••  bilow.  ^^^H 
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Conlemporaries  noliced  with  mnoJi  aTarm  the  o; 
lions  of  lhi8  economic  change.    A  orj*  went  up  that 
sheep  were  eating  men,  that  England  was  being  turned 
into  one  great  pasture  to  Batisfy  the  greed  of  the  rich, 
while  tho  land  neede<]  for  grain  was  abandoned  and 
tenants  forcibly  ejt-cted.    Th«  cmtorj-  lM>came  loudest 
about  tho  years  1516-8,  when  a  commission  was  a 
pointed  to  investigate  the  "evil"  of  incloaures.    T 
was  found  that  in  tho  past  thirty  years  the  Rmmiii 
of  land  in  the  eight  counties  most  afTected  was  22,IJ< 
acres.    This  was  not  all  for  grazing;  in  Yorkshire  it 
was  largely  for  nport,  in  the  Midlands  for  plowing, 
iu  the  south  for  pasture. 

The  acreage  would  seem  extremely  email  to  account 
for  the  complaint  it  excited.     Donbtlpws  it  was  only 
the  chief  and  most  typical  of  tho  bardshipB  caused  to 
a  certain  class  by  tho  introduction  of  new  methods.     , 
One  is  reminded  of  tlic  bitter  hostility  t«  the  introduo^H 
tion  of  machinery  in   the  niiieteeath  century,   when" 
the  vast  gain  iu  wealth  to  the  community  as  a  whole, 
being  indirect,  seemed  cruelly  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  the  sufFeringfl  of  those  laborers  who  could  not  adapi 
themselves  to  the  novel  methods.     Evolution  is  always 
hard  on  a  certain  class  and  the  suffercni  qaite  naturally 
vociferate  their  woes  without  regard  to  the  real  causes 
of  the  change  or  to  the  larger  interests  of  society. 

Certain  it  is  that  iudosures  went  on  unintormp 
throughout  the  century,  in  spite  of  legislative  attemp 
to  stop  them.    Indeed,  they  could  hardly  help  contJniii 
ing,  when  they  wore  so  immensely  profitahle.    Lan 
that  was  inclosed  for  pasture  brought  five  pounds  for_ 
every  throe  pounds  it  had  paid  under  the  plow.    She 
luultiplied  accordingly.     The  taw  of  ITx?*  spoke  of  t^o 
men  owning  as  many  as  24,00(>  sheep,  and  unwittingi 
gave,  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  the  cause  thereof, 
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namely  that  the  price  of  wool  had  recently  doubled. 
The  law  limited  the  number  of  sheep  allowed  to  one 
man  to  2000.  The  people  arose  and  slaughtered  aheep 
wholesale  in  one  of  those  anwise  and  blind,  but  not 
nnnatural,  outbursts  of  sabotage  by  which  the  prole- 
tariat now  and  then  seeks  to  destroy  the  wealth  that 
accentuates  thedr  poveriiy.  Then  as  always,  the  only 
causes  for  miwelcorao  alterations  of  their  manner  of 
life  seen  by  them  was  the  greed  and  heartlessness  of 
a  ring  of  men,  or  of  the  government.  The  deeper  eco- 
nomic forces  escaped  detection,  or  at  least,  attention. 

During  the  period  145&-1610  it  is  probable  that  about 
2%  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  England  had  been 
inclosed.  The  counties  most  affected  were  the  Mid- 
lands, in  some  of  which  the  amount  of  land  affected 
was  8  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  But 
thong^  the  aggregate  seems  sniall,  it  was  a  much  lai^er 
proportion,  in  the  then  thinly  settled  state  of  the  realm, 
of  the  total  arable  land, — of  this  it  was  probably  one- 
fifth.  Under  Elizabeth  perhaps  one-third  of  the  im- 
proved land  was  used  for  grazing  and  two-thirds  was 
under  the  plow. 

In  Spain  the  same  tendency  to  grow  wool  for  com-   Spain  :i 
mercial  purposes  manifested  itself  in  a  slightly  differ-  '  ""* 
ent  form.     There,  not  by  the  inclosure  of  commons, 
but  by  the  establishment  of  a  mf)nopoly  by  the  Cas- 
tilian  "sheep-trust,"  the  Mesta,  did  a  larfco  corpora- 
tion come  to  prevail  over  the  Rcattrrfd  and  peasant 
agricaltnral  interests.     The  Mesta,  whioli  existed  from 
1273  to  1836,  reached  the  pinnacle  of  its  power  in  tin- 
first  two-thirds  of  the  sixteenth  centur>'.     M'lu-n  it  took    '■'''* 
over  from  the  government  the  appointment  of  thf?  offi- 
cer .supposed  to  pupen'ifie  it  in  the  public  interest,  tht; 
-Alcalde  Entregador.  it  may  be  sjiid  to  liave  won  a 
decisive  victor}'  for  capitalism.     At  that  time  it  owned 
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nfi  mnny  an  scvon  millioD  sheep,  and  exported  wool 
the  weight  of  55,000  tons  and  to  the  value  of  $560,C 
per  annum. 

Hnving  niasterod  the  sources  of  wealth  offered 
wool-growing,  the  capitalists  next  tamed  to  arable  land 
and  by  their  transformation  of  it  took  tlie  last  step 
in  the  coinmcrciaHzing  of  life.    Even  now,  in  Eriglaut^^ 
land  is  not  regarded  as  quite  the  same  kind  of  inves^^ 
incnt  as  a  faetory  or  railroad;  there  is  still  the  vestige 
of  a  tradition  that  the  tenant  has  customar\'  privileges 
against  the  light  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to  exploit  i( 
for  all  it  is  worth.    But  this  is  indeed  a  faint  ghost 
the  medieval  idea  that  tlie  custom  was  sacred  and  the" 
profit  of  the  landlord  entirely  secondarj*.    The  long- 
est step  away  from  the  medieval  to  the  modeni  system 
was  taken  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  outward 
and  visible  sign  was  the  substitution  of  the  leasehold 
for  the  ancient  copyhold.    The  latter  partook  of  th^^ 
nature  of  a  vested  right  or  interest;  tiic  former  wa^| 
but  a  contract  for  a  limited,  often  for  a  short,  term, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  tenant  could  he  ejected,  the  rent 
raised,  or,  as  was  most  usual,  an  enormous  fine  (t-<^^. 
fee)  exacted  for  renewal  of  the  lease.  ^^ 

The  revolution  was  facilitate<l  by,  if  it  did  not  in  pan^ 
consist  of,  tlie  acquisition  of  tlifl  land  by  the  new  oom^ 
mercinl   class,    resulting   in    increased    productivit^H 
New  and  better  methods  of  tillage  were  introduced. 
The  scattered  thirty  acres  of  tlie  peasant  were  oonsoli* 
dated  into  thn>(-  ten-acre  fields,  henC4>furtb  to  be  nsed 
as  the  owner  thought  host.    One  year  u  field  would  bo 
under  a  cereal  crop ;  the  next  year  converte<l  into  pa^H 
tnre.    This  improved  methml,  known  as  "convertible^ 
husbandry"  practiced  in  England  and  to  n  lesser  ex- 
tent on  the  Continent,  was  a  big  step  in  the  diri>clion 
of  scientific  agriculture.    Regular  rotation  of  crops 
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should  spend  Sanday,  how  he  shonld  become  engaged, 
how  dance,  how  part  his  hair  and  with  how  thick  a 
stick  he  should  be  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  beating  his 
wife. 

The  "blue  laws,"  as  such  regulations  on  their  moral 
side  came  to  be  called,  were  no  Protestant  innovation. 
The  Lutherans  hardly  made  any  change  whatever  in 
this  respect,  but  Calvin  did  give  a  new  and  biting  in- 
tensity to  the  medieval  spirit.  His  followers,  the  Puri- 
tans, in  the  next  century,  almost  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  staple  of  a  Christian  man's  legitimate  recreation  to 
"seasonable  meditation  and  prayer."  But  the  idea 
originated  long  before  the  evolution  of  "the  non-con- 
formist conscience." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  all  this  legislation  was 
sheer  conservatism.  Primitive  men  and  savages  have  Spirit 
ao  strong  a  feeling  of  the  sanction  of  custom  that  they 
have,  as  Bagchot  expresses  it,  fairly  screwed  them- 
selves down  by  their  unreasoning  demands  for  con- 
formity. A  good  deal  of  this  spirit  has  8ur\'ived 
throughout  history  and  far  more  of  it,  naturally,  was 
found  four  centuries  ago  than  at  present,  when  reason 
has  proved  a  solvent  for  so  many  social  institutions. 
There  are  a  good  many  laws  of  the  period  under  sur- 
vey— such  as  that  of  Nuremberg  against  citizens  part- 
ing their  hair — for  which  no  discoverable  basis  can  be 
fonnd  save  the  Idea  that  new-fangled  fashions  should 
not  be  allowed.     . 

Economic  reasons  also  played  their  part  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  habits  of  the  people.  Thus  a  law  of  Ed- 
ward VI,  after  a  preamble  setting  forth  that  divers 
kinds  of  food  are  indifferent  before  Ood,  nevertheless 
commands  all  men  to  eat  fish  as  heretofore  on  fast  days, 
not  as  a  religious  duty  but  to  encourage  fishermen,  f^ve 
them  a  livelihood  and  thus  train  men  for  the  nax*}'. 

A  third  very  strong  motive  in  the  mind  of  the  six- 
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teoiith-oeDtniy  »t»tuNnicn,  was  tlmt  of  difTorcnttatlng 
Uie  classes  of  citixens.  Tlie  blue  lawH,  if  they  may  bo 
80  called  iu  Uiis  cnse,  were  soorctionn  of  tho  lilae  bloot 
To  make  the  vulvar  know  their  places  it  was  esscntii 
to  mnkti  them  dress  according  to  their  rank.  The  ii 
teution  of  An  Act  for  the  Kefoi-tnattoii  of  excesH 
Apparel,  passed  by  the  English  Parliamcut  in  153^ 
was  stated  to  be, 

the  necessary  repn-jHinn  and  avoiding  and  expelling 
thu  exec»>  daily  muru  umhI  in  tlw  Huiuptuoits  and  i-oKtlj 
apparel  and  array  aeeiistonisMy  worn  in  this  llcair 
whi?ri-of  iiulh  cusued  und  duily  do  ehaui'o  siich  Kiindi 
hiffh  and  notorious  detriments  of  tlie  common  weal,  tl 
subversion  of  good  and  politic  order  in  knowletlttc  aiii 
distinction  of  people  according  to  their  pslsle«i,  pre- 
einincnc44,  dijumities  and  decrees  to  the  utter  iinpovrrisli 
ment  and  nndoinn  of  many  inexpert  and  light  person 
inclined  to  pride,  mother  of  oU  vicee, 

The  tenor  of  tlie  act  prescribes  tho  garb  Qppropriato_ 
to  the  roynl  family,  to  nobles  of  different  degree, 
citizens  according  to  their  income,  to  serviintH  aii( 
huinbuiidmen,  to  the  cterg)-,  doctors  of  divinity,  boI< 
dicrs,  lawyers  and  players.  Such  laws  were  oomnioi 
in  all  countries,  A  Scotch  act  provides  "thai  it  bo 
lauchful  to  na  wemcn  to  weir  [clothes]  ubone  [above] 
tlieir  estait  except  howries."  This  law  was  not  onl] 
"apprevit"  by  King  Jnincs  VI,  but  endorsed  with 
owni  royul  band,  "This  acle  is  vurray  gnde.'* 

Kxcessive  fare  at  feasts  was  provided  against  U 
i^imilar  reasons  and  with  almost  equal  froqucnoy.    Bj 
an  English  proclamation  the  number  of  dishes  servf 
was  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  higher 
person  present.     Thus,  if  a  cardinal  was  guest  i)r  host 
tliere  might  he  nine  courses,  if  a  lord  of  Parliament  si; 
for  a  citizen  with  an  income  nf  live  humired  pounds  a" 
year,  three.    Klsowhero  tho  uuntber  of  guests  at  al 
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ordinary  rnoetiou  u  well  nn  the  nnmbor  ami  price  of 
gifU  nt  weddings,  cbristciiingii  utid  like  ooaidionit,  wa< 
prworibed. 

Oflmefl  of  chanco  were  frp<incnlly  forbidden.  Fmn- 
a»  I  ordered  a  lieutenant  with  twenty  arohcrs  to  viait 
tavcma  and  gaminja:  tioosos  and  nrrcst  all  playom  of 
cardii,  dice  and  other  anlawfol  games.  Thin  did  not 
prevent  the  cstnhlinhmont  of  a  pnhlio  lottery,  a  prae- 
ticc  jarttificd  by  nltefring  the  c>xamplc8  of  Italian  cities 
in  raising  rovenoo  by  this  means.  Henry  III  forbade 
all  framei4  of  clinnce  "to  minors  and  otljor  debauched  1S77 
peruons,"  and  thin  was  followed  «ix  yearn  later  by  a 
crutdiing  impost  on  cards  and  dice.  interoHlinK  as  one 
of  the  firat  attempt.s  to  suppress  the  inHtrumcntii  of 
vice  throngh  the  tnxinir  power.  Merrj-  KnRlaiid  al»o 
had  many  laws-IorbiddiiiK  "Ic-imiH,  bowles,  diciuK  and 
cards,"  the  object  bciiif;  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
archery. 

Tippling  was  tlie  subject  of  oocaflioiinl  aiiimndvcr- 
tion  by  the  varions  governmenta,  though  there  Heemed 
to  bo  little  sentiment  against  it  until  Uio  opening  of 
the  following  (lentiirj'.  Tlie  regulation  of  the  number 
of  taverns  and  of  the  amount  of  wine  that  might  bo 
kept  in  a  gentleman's  cellar,  as  prescribed  in  an  Kng- 
Ush  law,  mentions  not  the  momi  but  the  economic  as-  *^^ 
pert  of  drinking.  The  purelinse  of  French  wines  was 
gftid  to  drain  I^nglanJ  of  money. 

Tboagb  the  tlieater  hIno  did  not  suffer  miidi  uutil 
the  lime  of  Cromwell,  plays  were  forbidden  in  the 
precincts  of  the  cily  of  London.  The  Book  of  Diwri- 
pline  in  Scotland  fiifbade  attendance  at  Uicaters.  Cal- 
vin IbonmRhly  disniiproved  of  them,  and  even  Lutbor 
considered  tbem  "fools'  work**  and  at  times  danger- 
ous. 

Commoodable  efforts  to  snppretts  the  praottce  of 
duelUng  were  led  by  the  Catholic  choreb.    Ctoment 
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Vir  forbade  it  in  a  ball,  confirmed  by  a  decree  of 

,i&63  Council  of  Trent.    An  oxtrnordhiarily  worded  Frenot 

proclamation   of   1506   forbade  "all   gentlemen   a 
others  to  give  each  other  the  He  and,  if  they  do  gi 
each  other  the  lie,  to  B^ht  a  duel  abont  it"    Olh 
govemmentfl   took    the   matter  op   very   sluggishly^ 
Scotland  forbade  "the  firrcat  liberty  that  eundry  P&^jH 
eons  take  in  provoking  eaeh  other  to  sinpiilar  oomba^^ 
upon  sudden  and  frivol  occasions,"  without  U 
from  bis  majesty. 

Two  matters  on  which  the  Puritans  felt  very  keen 
blasphemy  and  Sabbath-breaking,  were  but  scanti 
looked  after  in  the  century  of  the  Reformation.    Sco 
land  forbade  "grievous  and  abominable  oaths,  swear- 
ing, execrations  and  blasphemation, "  and  somewhat/ 
similar  laws  can  be  found  in  other  comitrics.    Scot- 
land  was  also  a  pioneer  in  forbidding  on  the  Sabbath 
all  work,  "framing,  playing,  passing  to  tavome  and  ale- 
houses and  wilful  remaining  away  from  the  pan 
kirk  in  time  of  sermon," 

Mail  Government  has  other  functions  than  tlie  enfo 

ment  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  Almost  contempo- 
rary with  the  opening  of  the  century  was  the  establish- 
ment of  post  offloes  for  the  forwarding  of  letters. 
After  Maximilian  had  made  a  start  in  the  Netherlands 
other  countries  were  not  slow  to  follow  his  example. 
Though  under  special  government  supervision  at  firs' 
these  letter-carriers  were  private  men. 

5miMiioo        In  the  Middle  Ages  there  had  been  efforts  to  saf 
guard  public  sanitation.    The  sixteenth  ccntnry  di 
not  greatly  improve  on  them.    Thus,  Geneva  passed 
law  that  garbage  and  other  refuse  should  not  be  a 
lowed  to  lie  in  the  streets  for  more  than  throe  days  i 
summer  or  eight  days  in  winter.    In  extreme  cases 
qoarantine  was  adopted  as  a  precaution  against  epi- 
demics. 
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■  It  is  the  most  heart-breaking  or  the  most  absurd  fact 
in  bunjui)  biatory,  according  us  tlic  elements  involved 
aru  fucusod  hi  u  bunmne  or  in  a  c.vnical  ligbl,  tbat  the 
icf  i-npffcies  of  govi-niniont  as  well  as  tlic  luont  zeal-, 
forces  of  peopk-s,  bavc  been  detilcatcd  siueo  civil- 
iioa  bcjGfan  to  tbe  practice  of  wliolesaU  homicide.' 
look  back  from  the  expericace  of  the  Great  War 
c-  conflicts  of  other  times,  thi?y  Sdcm  to  our  jaded 
giiiatioas  atmost  as  childish  an  tboy  wvrc  vicious. 
lu  the  ttixtocnth  century,  far  raoro  than  in  the  iiino- 
^■centh,  tbe  natiuiiH  boilcil  and  bubbled  with  spleen  and 
^HuloQsy,  hurled  Thrusonicul  throats  and  hyperbolio 
^Klts  io  each  other's  t«cth,  brcathiug  out  mutual  ex- 
termtnutioQ  i^nth  no  oompunctioas  visitings  of  nnturo 
Io  slay  their  hungrj-  awords — but  when  they  came  to 
blows  they  had  not  tbe  power  of  boys.    The  great  na- 
tions were  always  fighting  but  never  fought  to  a  fluish. 
the  whole  centurj-  no  national  capital  west  of  Ilun- 
ry,  save  Rome  and  Edinburgh,  was  captured  by  an 
omy.    The  real  harm  was  not  done  on  the  battlo- 
Id,  where  the  carnage  was  incredibly  small,  but  in 
f  raids  and  looting  of  town  and  countrj'  by  the  pro- 
^^oasiooal  assassins  who  filled  tbe  ranks  of  the  hireling 
^Bw>pll.     Then,  indeed,  cities  were  burne*!,  wealth  was 
plundered  and  destroyed,  men  were  subjected  to  namft* 
loss  tortures  and  women  to  indes^ribikble  outrnges,  and 
diiblreii  were  tos«cd  on  pikes.     Nor  did  war  seem  then 
to  dboek  the  public  eonscience,  as  it  has  at  lust  suc- 
^■svdud  to  doing.    The  people  saw  nothing  bat  dazzling 
^Bory   in   tbe   slanghier  of  f(»emcn   on   the  stricken 
Hleld,  in  tlie  fanfare  nf  the  trumpets  and  the  thunder 
of  the  cnpfains  and  the  shouting.    Suldiors,  said  Lu- 
ther, founding  bi.-4  opiiiiun  on  the  canon  law,  might  be 
in  a  state  of  grace,  for  war  was  as  ncccswiry  as  ont- 
iag,  drinking  or  any  other  business.    Statesmen  like 
Maohiuvelli  and  Uucon  were  kcnm  for  tbe  largest  armies 
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pOBsihIe,  as  the  mainstay  of  a  nation's  power.    Only, 
Erasmus  was  a  clear-sighted  paoiiist,  always  dcclnim 
ing  against  war  and  once  asserting  that  he  agreed  wit 
Cicero  in  Uiinking  the  most  nnjnst  pcncp  proferablo  t< 
the  justest  war.    EiMcwhore  ho  admitted  that  ware 
self-defence  were  necessary. 

Fire-arms  !md  not  fnlly  established  their  ascendancy 
in  the  pcrioii  of  FrundMborg,  or  even  of  Alva.  As  lal 
as  1596  an  English  soldier  lamented  that  lus  country'^ 
men  neglected  the  bow  for  the  gun.  Ilnlberdiore  with 
jjikcB  wore  Iho  core  of  tins  army.  Ariillwry  sonietiraes 
inflicted  very  little  damage,  as  at  Fhiddcn,  sometimoa 
considerable,  as  at  Marignano,  where,  with  the  Front 
cavalry,  it  struck  down  the  till  tlien  almost  invincible 
Swiss  infantry.  In  battle  arquebusiers  and  muskc 
teers  were  interspersed  with  cross-bowmon.  Cannon 
of  a  large  type  gave  way  to  smaller  Jield-guns ;  even  thi 
idea  of  the  machine-gun  emerged  in  the  fifteenth  cet 
tnry.  The  name  of  tlicm,  "organs,"  was  taken  froitfl 
their  appearance  with  numerous  barrels  from  which 
as  many  as  fifty  bullets  could  be  discharged  at  u  time. 
Cannon  wore  transported  to  the  field  on  carts.  Rifles 
were  invented  by  a  German  in  1520,  but  not  mnc 
used.  Pistols  were  first  manufactured  at  Pistoia- 
whonco  the  name — about  1540.  Bombs  were  first  use 
in  1588. 

The  arts  of  fortilication  and  of  siege  were  improvi 
together,  mauy  ingenious  dovioos  being  called  int 
being  by  the  techuic-ally  difiscult  war  of  the  Spaniarc 
against  the  Dutch.  Tactics  were  not  so  perfect  as  thej 
afterwards  became  and  of  strategy  there  was  no  coi 
BJsteut  tlicory.  MuchiavcUi,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
based  his  ideas  on  the  practice  of  Rome  and  tlierefore 
despised  fire-arms  and  preferred  infantry  to  cavalry. 
Disdpliiie  was  severe,  and  needc<l  to  be,  notwithstand* 
ing  which  there  were  sporadic  and  often  verj'  annoying 
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mutinies.  Ponishmeiits  were  terrible,  as  in  civil  life. 
Blasphemy,  cards,  dicing,  duelling  and  women  were 
forbidden  in  most  regular  armies,  bat  in  time  of  war 
the  soldiers  were  allowed  an  incredible  license  in  pil- 
laging and  in  foraging.  Kings  and  other  decorations 
were  given  as  rewards  of  valor.  Uniforms  began  first 
to  be  introdaced  in  England  by  Henry  VIII. 

Thepersonnelof  the  armies  was  extremely  bad.  Not  Penonnd 
oonnting  the  small  number  of  criminals  who  were  al-  ^[^ 
lowed  to  expiate  their  misdeeds  by  military  service,  the 
rank  and  file  consisted  of  mercenaries  who  only  too 
rapidly  became  criminals  under  the  tutelage  of  Mars. 
There  were  a  few  conscripts,  but  no  universal  training 
each  as  Machiavelli  recommended.  The  officers  were 
nobles  or  gentlemen  who  served  for  the  prestige  and 
glory  of  the  profession  of  arms,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
pay. 

But  the  most  striking  difference  between  armies  SUeof 
then  and  now  is  not  in  their  armament  nor  in  their  l^^**" 
quality  but  in  the  size.  Great  battles  were  fought  and 
whole  campaigns  decided  with  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand troops.  The  French  standing  army  was  fixed 
by  the  ordinance  of  1534  at  seven  legions  of  six  thou- 
sand men  each,  besides  which  wore  the  mercenaries, 
the  whole  amounting  to  a  maximum,  under  Francis  I, 
of  about  100,000  men.  The  English  official  figures 
about  1588  gave  the  army  90,000  foot  soldiers  and  iXtOO 
horse,  but  these  figures  were  grossly  exaggerated.  In 
fact  only  22,000  men  were  ser\'iceablo  at  the  crisis  of 
England's  war  with  Spain.  Other  armies  were  pro- 
portionately small.  The  janizaries,  whose  inten-en- 
tion  often  decided  battles,  numbered  in  1520  only 
12,000.  They  were  perhaps  the  best  troops  in  Europe, 
as  the  Turkish  artiilerj'  was  the  most  powerful  known. 
What  all  these  figures  show,  in  short,  is  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  nations  with  every  man  physically  fit  in 
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the  armjr,  engaging  in  a,  deatli  grapple  nntil  ono  goes' 
down  in  complete  oxlmuution,  is  a  modem  dcvelop-_ 
mont. 
ipower  Tho  influpnco  of  soa  power  apon  history  has  bocor 
provurbiat,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  been  overestimate 
since  Atlmiral  Maban  first  wrote.  It  may  be  pointed 
OQt  that  this  influence  is  far  from  a  constant  factoi 
Soa  power  had  a  eonsidernblc  importnnoo  in  the  wai 
of  Greoce  and  of  lionie,  hut  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  he- 
cnmt'  negligihle.  Only  with  the  opening  of  the  aovoa 
seas  to  navigation  was  the  command  of  the  waves 
found  to  secure  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  colonial  ex- 
pansion. In  Portugal,  Si>ain,  aud  Kngbnd,  "the  blue 
water  Bohool"  of  mariners  speedily  created  navies 
whose  strife  was  apparently  more  decisive  for  the  fu- 
toro  of  history  than  were  the  battles  of  armies  on  land. 

When  the  trade  routes  of  the  Atlantic  superseded 
those  of  the  Mediterranean  in  importance,  naturally 
methods  of  navigation  changed,  and  this  involved  a 
revolution  in  naval  warfare  greater  than  tliat  caused 
by  steam  or  by  tlie  Bubmarine.  From  the  time  that 
Helen's  beauty  launched  a  thousand  ships  until  th« 
battle  of  Lepnuto,  the  oar  had  been  the  chief  insti 
ment  of  locomotion,  though  supplemented,  even  fror 
Homeric  times,  by  the  sail.  Naval  battles  were  likal 
timse  on  land;  the  enemy  keels  approached  uiid  t)i< 
soldiers  on  each  strove  to  board  and  master  the  othcr'i 
crew.  The  only  distinctly  naval  tactic  was  that  of 
"ramming,"  as  it  was  called  in  a  once  vivid  metaphor. 

But  the  wild  winds  and  boisterous  waves  <jf  the  At- 
lantic broke  the  oar  in  the  gnlley-slave's  hand  and  the 
muscles  in  his  back.  Once  again  man  hamossod  the 
hostile  forces  of  nature;  the  free  breezes  were  broken 
to  the  yoke  and  new  tj"pe8  of  sailing  ships  were  driver 
at  racing  speed  across  the  broad  back  of  the  sc 
Swift,  yare  vessels  were  built,  at  first  smaller  than 
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1(1  gnllcoHB  bat  infinitely  more  mnnapfeable.  And  the 
nvvf  UmtH,  armed  witli  tliundiT  as  tliey  were  clud  with 
wiiifTB,  uo  longer  Hoaght  to  sink  or  capture  encmieg  at 
close  quarter*,  but  hurled  dontruction  from  nfur. 
Hvavy  guns  took  the  place  of  small  weapona  and  of 
anued  prow. 

It  wa«  England's  genius  for  the  sea  that  enabled  her 
to  master  the  new  conditions  first  and  most  completely 
and  that  placed  the  trident  in  her  haiidti  so  firmly  that 
DO  enemy  has  ever  been  able  to  wrest  it  from  her. 
enry  VIXl  paid  great  ntteution  to  the  navy.    He  had 

fty-thrco  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of  U,268  tons, 
ftn  average  of  200  tons  cacli,  carrying  175()  soldiers, 
125U  »AUors  aud  2065  guns.  Under  Elizabeth  the  num- 
huT  of  vessoln  had  nuuk  to  42,  but  the  tonnage  had  risen 
to  17/155,  and  the  crews  uumherod  5534  seamen,  804 
gnnners  and  2008  soldiers.  The  largest  ships  of  the 
Tudor  navy  verc  of  1000  tons ;  the  flagship  of  the  Span- 
Armada  was  1150  tons,  carrying  46  guns  and  422 
men.  How  tiny  are  these  figures!  A  sin^ie  cruiser 
of  today  has  a  larger  tonnage  than  the  whole  of  Eliza- 
beth's fieot;  a.  large  submarine  is  greater  than  the 
iDOtLStoni  of  Philip. 

I  4.  Pbivate  Life  akd  Makksos 
Of  all  the  forces  making  for  equality  among  men 
jfrobably  the  education  of  the  ma.s.<H>s  by  means  of 
bcop  books  and  papers  has  been  the  stmngoitt.  But 
foreo  has  been  stow  to  ripen;  at  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  common  man  was  still  helpless.  The 
old  privileged  orders  were  indeed  weakened  and  dc- 
Rpoiled  of  part  of  tlieir  prerogatives,  bat  it  was  chiefly 
hy  the  rise  of  a  new  aristocracy,  that  of  wealth. 

The  decay  of  feudalism  and  of  coclesiastictd  pri\'ilege 
took  the  fono  of  a  changed  and  not  of  an  ubulished 
position  for  peer  and  priest.    They  were  not  cashiered. 
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but  Uioy  were  retainod  on  cheaper  tonne.  The  f^fflr 
baroii  hiifl  bvvii  h  petty  king;  his  deeccndonl  had  the 
option  of  becoming  either  a  highwayman  or  a  courtier 
As  tlie  forniiT  alternative  became  less  and  le«s  reward- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  the  old  nobles  abandoned  their 
pretensions  to  independence  and  found  a  congenial 
epbero  as  Hntollities  of  a  monarch,  "lo  roi  soleil,"  an  a 
typical  king  w«h  aptly  called,  whose  beams  they 
Oectcd  and  around  whom  they  circled. 

Aa  titlca  of  nobility  began  now  to  be  quite  oom- 
monly  given  to  men  of  wealth  and  nltto  to  politician 
the  old  blood  was  renewe<l  at  the  expense  of  the  anciei 
pride.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  latter  showed  any  sij 
of  dimininhing.  The  arrogance  of  tlie  noble  waa  jmnt 
all  tolenttioii.  Men  of  rank  troate<l  the  common  clt^ 
jzens  like  dirt  beneath  their  feet,  and  oven  regarded 
artists  and  other  geniuses  as  menials.  Alplionso, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  wrote  to  Raphael  in  terms  tliat  no 
king  would  now  utie  to  a  photographer,  calling  him 
liar  and  chiding  him  for  disrespect  to  hia  snporio^ 
The  same  duke  required  Ariosto  to  prostitute  hS 
genius  by  writing  an  apology  for  a  fratricide  coi 
niitted  by  hiw  grace.  The  duke  of  Mayenne  po^" 
niardcd  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers  for  having 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  duke's  widowed  daaght 
in-law.  So  difiioult  was  it  to  conceive  of  a  "gentle 
man"  without  gentle  blood  that  Castigliono,  the  ai 
biter  of  manners,  lays  down  as  tlic  first  prerequisite  to 
a  perfect  courtier  that  he  shall  be  of  high  birth.  And 
of  course  thotte  who  had  not  this  advantage  pretended 
to  it.  An  Italian  in  Loudon  noticed  in  15!>7  that  all 
gentlemen  without  other  title  insisted  on  being  called 
"mister." 

One  sign  of  the  break-up  of  the  old  medieval  ca 
was  the  new  classification  of  men  by  calling,  or 
fcssion.    It  is  true  that  two  of  the  professions, 
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■i^er  offices  in  army  iitul  ditirob,  boranic  apanagva  ^m 

m  the  ucibility,  uiul  Uu-  ytlur  liliorul  vocations  were  ^B 

almost  as  oooipletely  monopolized  by  the  children  of  | 

the  moHcyoil  middle  cla«8;  nevertliolcss  it  is  »ipnificant  I 

thut  tliorc  were  now  roads  hy  which  won  miglit  rise.  j 

No  cljiHH  baa  profiled  more  by  the  evolution  of  idoiis  I 

tlutn  hnM  the  intellifientsia.    From  n  Hubordinate,  semi-  I 

menial  position,  biwycrs,  pliysicians,  cduciilors  and  I 

umnlists,  not  to  mention  nrti.sts  und  writeni,  have  he-  I 

_  niD  the  lending',  almost  the  niling,  budy  of  our  west-  J 

em  demoorneies.  ^M 

Holf  way  between  a  medieval  estate  and  a  modem  CStr 
eolUng  stood  the  elergy.    Tn  <^atholic  euuntnuH  tbt^y 

remained  very  numerous;  there  were  136  episcopal  or  | 

nrchi episcopal  »ees  in  France;  them  were  40,000  parish  I 

priests,  with  un  equal  number  of  secular  cleno*  in  sub-  I 

ordinate  positions,  24,(X)0  canons,  34,D(K)  friars,  25))0  J 

JraoUs    (in   IGOO),   l2,t)00  monks  and  SiifiWi   nuns.  ■ 

Though  there  were  doubtless  many  worthy  men  among  ^1 

them,  it  cannot  honestly  bo  said  Dtiit  the  avorugo  vers  I 

fitted  either  morally  or  intellectually  for  their  posi-  I 

tioiu.    Grossly  if^nonint  of  tlio  meaning  of  the  Latin  I 

io  vhicb  they  ri'cited  their  musses  and  of  tlio  main  I 

articles  of  their  faith,  many  prif-hts  made  up  for  these  I 

dttfocts  by  proficiency  in  a  variety  of  superstitious  J 

ebarimi.    The  public  was  accustomed  to  see  imns  dnnc-  ^M 

ing  at  bridals  und  priests  haunting  taverns  aji<l  wonto  ^M 

resorts.    Some  ntlempls,  serious  and  i>artial1y  sucoesa*  ^M 

fal,  at  reform,  huvo  been  already  described.    Profane  ^M 

and  amator>'  plays  wen-  forbidden  in  nunneries,  bull-  ^M 

Bghta  were  banihheil  from  tbo  Viilicnn  and  tlm  ilangers  ^M 

of  the  nmfessional  were  diminished  by  the  invention  ^M 

of  the  clo)4cd  box  in  wliieb  the  prioHl  should  sit  and  ^M 

hear  hit)  penitent  throu|;li  a  sninU  aperture  instead  of  ^H 

having  her  kneeling  at  his  knres.    So  depraved  wua  ^| 

publia  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  confession  that  a  ^H 
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prolonged  controversy   took   place   in   Spnin   as 
whether  minor  acts  of  impurity  porpctnitetl  by 
priest  while  confessing  women  were  permissiblo  or  n 

Neither  was  the  average  Protestant  olergjiiiau 
shining  ami  a  burning  light.  80  little  was  the  calU 
rogardeil  that  it  was  hard  to  fill  it.  At  one  time  a  Uii 
of  the  parishes  of  England  were  said  to  lack  incum- 
bents. The  stipemls  were  wretched;  the  social  posi- 
tion obscure.  The  wives  of  the  now  clergj*  had  a: 
especially  hard  lot,  being  rcganied  by  the  people 
little  better  than  cononbincs,  and  by  l*erliament  call 
"necessary  evils."  The  English  goveniment  had 
iHsito  injunctions  in  155!)  stAting  that  becatisc  of  II 
offence  that  has  come  from  the  type  of  women  com- 
monly selected  as  helpmates  by  parsons,  no  manner  of 
priest  or  deacon  .should  presume  to  marry  witho 
consent  of  the  bishop,  of  the  girl's  parents,  "or  of  b  _ 
master  or  mistress  where  she  serveth."  XIany  clergy- 
men, nevprthuless,  afterwards  married  domestiea. 

Ver)'  little  was  done  to  secure  a  properly  trained 
ministry.  Less  than  half  of  the  2000  clergymen  or- 
dained at  Wittonlwrg  from  1537-fiO  were  university 
men;  the  majority  wore  drapers,  tailors  and  cobble 
"common  idiots  and  laymen"  as  they  were  called 
thong))  the  word  "idiot"  did  not  have  quite  the  same 
disparaging  sense  that  it  has  now.  Nor  were  the  re 
erezid  gentlem(?n  of  unusually  high  character, 
nothing  was  demanded  of  them  but  purity  of  dootriiii 
purity  of  life  sank  into  the  background.  It  is  re 
amnzing  to  sec  bow  an  acquaintance  of  Luther's  eui 
oeedcd  in  getting  one  church  after  he  had  been  di 
missed  from  another  on  well-founded  diarges  of  ee> 
duction,  and  how  he  was  thereafter  convicted  of  rape. 
This  was  j>erhaps  an  extreme  case,  but  that  t 
majority  of  clergymen  were  morally  unworthy  is  t 
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melaridioly  oonriotion  borne  in  bjr  contemporary  vw- 
ords. 
Sormons  wore  lonR,  doctrinal  nnd  political.  Cmii- 
liT  ndvifcd  Lnlinipr  not  to  pi-oacli  m<>r*«  tlian  an  liniip 
ii]  a  lialf  lc<<t  thi!^  king  grnw  wt>iir>'.  llow  tlic  popular 
pactior — in  this  c&sv  a  Cntholic — appoalod  to  his  au- 
dience, is  worth  quoting  from  u  scmion  delivered  at 
Landaa  in  1550. 


01 


The  Liitheranii  [bf(;sn  the  ppvervnd  ppnllrman)  are  op- 
poard  to  llic  worship  nf  Miiry  ftiid  Ihi'  sainlii.  Nuw,  my 
friruds,  be  good  raough  to  lifllen  to  mc.  The  snnl  of  a 
man  who  IihiI  died  fcnt  to  (he  drx^r  of  1u-jivi'n  nnd  PfUr 
■hill  it  in  his  face.  Luckilj',  the  Mother  of  (led  WM  lak- 
iu|{  ■  stroll  oiitKidc  with  htrr  itvriTt  Si>u.  The  dp^'awMl 
addranes  her  and  remindx  her  nf  the  I'uters  uid  Avm  ha 
hM  recited  in  hiT  tflory  and  the  eniKlleH  ho  haii  burnt  bis* 
forw  her  imugi-H.  Thereupon  Mary  wij-s  to  Jonu:  "It'll 
rhi'  honi'Jit  truth,  my  Son."  The  lyoni,  hownver,  objeotrd 
anil  aililrosHLt)  the  8ur>pliHMt:  "Hast,  (biin  never  h'-arri 
lliat  I  am  the  way  ond  the  door  to  life  everlAHlinuT"  ho 
■kIoi.  "If  thou  art  the  door,  1  atn  the  window,"  retorted 
Mar}-,  taking  ihe  "»(^il"  by  tht>  hnir  and  fliiifritiK  it 
Ihniugh  the  open  ea»'meiit.  And  now  1  ank  ymi  whi-thrr 
it  is  not  the  same  whether  you  enter  I'nnulUe  by  t)i«  door 
or  by  tliv  window  T 

There  was  a  naive  familiarity  with  ttacrcd  tliinpi  in 
onr  ancetitors  tliut  cannot  be  imitnted.  Who  would 
now  name  a  ship  "Josus,"  as  IlawkinH'd  baocanc«rin(i 
ver  wna  namedt  What  serioUB  olerKymnu  would 
:ow  compare  tlirce  of  his  friendx  to  the  Fulher,  Iho 
Son  and  tho  Iluly  Ghowt,  as  diil  LutlierT  The  Keformur 
alio  wTottf  a  satire  on  tho  cnllinff  of  a  council,  in  tho 
form  of  a  letter  from  the  Holy  Ohost  «ifrn'-'d  hy  (lahriel 
aa  notary  nnd  witneRited  by  Midmel  tlie  I'rovtwt  of 
Pamdiso  and  Raphael,  Qud'ti  Court  PhvHician.  At 
another  time  he  made  a  lampoon  on  tbt  ooUeetiou  of 
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rclioB  ma<Ie  by  his  enemy  the  Arclibishop  of  Ma>'cnc«, 
Btuling  thut  tlu>y  coiitahifcl  nudi  tilings  as  "a  fair  piece 
of  Moses*  loft  hom,  a  whole  pound  of  tlio  wind  iluit 
blew  for  Elijah  in  the  cave  on  Mount  Horob  nutl  two 
feathers  and  an  egg  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  as  a  dove.  All 
this,  of  coarse,  not  in  ribald  profanity,  but  in  works  in- 
tended for  edification.  .  .  . 


wo 
in-  J 


Though  bcautifal,  the  city  of  our  ancestors  was  far 
from  admirable  in  other  ways.    Filth  was  hidden  tin- 
der its  comely  ganuentw,  ho  that  it  resembled  a  Cos- 
saclc    prince — all    ormiuo   and    vcmiin.    Us    uarro: 
Btreols,  huddled  between  strong  walls,  were  over- 
■with  pigs  and  chickens  and  Blled  witli  refuse.    They 
were  often  ill-paved,  flooded  with  mud  and  slnsh  in 
winter.    Moreover  they  were  dark  and  dangerous  ak 
night,  infested  with  princes  and  yoang  nobles  on 
spree  and  with  otju-r  criminals, 
ihouw         [^ihi,,  the  uxtcrior,  the  interior  of  the  house  of 
substantial  citizen  was  more  pretty  than  clean  or  sw 
smelling.    The  higli  wainscoting  and  the  famituro, 
various  styles,  but  frequently  resembling  what  is  n 
known  as  "miflHJoa,"  was  lovely,  as  were  the  orna- 
ments— tapcutries,  clocks,  pictures  and  (lowers.    Bat 
the  place  of  carpets  were  suppliwi  by  rushes  renewed 
from  time  to  time  without  disturbing  the  underlying 
mass  of  rubbish  beneath.    "Windows  were  fewer  thau 
they  are  now,  and  fires  still  fewer.    Sometimes  there 

bVas  an  open  hearth,  sometimes  a  huge  tile   stove. 

'llXost  houses  had  only  one  or  two  rooms  heated,  som^* 
times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Augustinian  friary  at  AV^H 
tenherg,  only  the  bathroom,  but  usually  also  the  living' 
roran. 

The  dress  of  the  people  was  far  more  various  and 
picturesque  tlian  nowadays.  Both  sexes  dressed  in 
gaudy  colors  and  delighted  in  strange  fashions,  so  that, 
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asBogerAficham  said,  "he  thought  himself  most  brave 
that  was  most  monstrous  in  misorder."  For  women 
the  fashion  of  decollete  was  just  coming  in,  as  so  many 
fashions  do,  from  the  demi-monde.  To  Catharine  de' 
Medid  i£  attributed  the  invention  of  the  corset,  an 
atrocity  to  be  excused  only  by  her  own  urgent  need  of 
one. 

The  day  began  at  five  in  summer  and  at  seven  in  F'>«' 
winter.  A  heavy  breakfast  was  followed  by  a  heavier 
dinner  at  ten,  and  supper  at  five,  and  there  were  be- 
tween times  two  or  three  other  tiffins  or  "drink- 
inga.*'  The  staple  food  was  meat  and  cereal;  very 
few  of  our  vegetables  were  known,  though  some  were 
just  beginning  to  be  cultivated.  The  most  valuable  isss-e 
article  of  food  introduced  from  the  new  world  was  the 
potato.  Another  importation  that  did  not  become 
thoroughly  acclimatized  in  Europe  was  the  turkey. 
Even  now  they  are  rare,  but  there  are  several  interest- 
ing allusions  to  them  in  the  literature  of  tliat  time,  one 
of  the  year  1533  in  Luther's  table  talk.  Poultry  of 
other  sorts  was  common,  as  were  eggs,  game  and  fish. 
The  cooking  relied  for  its  highest  effects  on  sugar  and 
spices.  The  ordinary  fruits — apples,  cherries  and 
oranges — ^furnished  a  wholesome  and  pleasing  variety 
to  the  table.  Knives  and  spoons  were  used  in  eat- 
ing, but  forks  were  onknown,  at  least  in  northern  Eu- 
rope. 

All  the  victuals  were  washed  t\ovn\  with  copious  po-  l*""'' 
tations.  A  water-drinker,  like  Sir  Tliomas  More,  was 
the  rarest  of  exceptions.  The  poor  drank  etiiefly  boor 
and  ale;  the  mildest  sort,  known  as  ".small  boor,"  was 
recommended  to  the  man  suffering  from  too  strong 
(Jrink  of  the  night  before.  "Wine  was  more  pri/.i'd,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  varieties.  Tliorc  being  no 
champagne.  Burgundy  was  held  in  high  cstorni,  as  were 
some  of  the  strong,  sweet,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
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vines.  The  most  harmless  drinks  were  claret  and 
Rhine  \Wne.  There  were  somo  "mixed  drinks,"  sadi 
as  snck  or  tiippocras,  in  which  Wcr  or  wine  was  so- 
phisticated with  cf^gH,  spices  and  sugar.  The  quanti- 
ties habitually  drunk  wore  largo.  Roger  Ascham  re- 
cords that  Charles  V  drank  the  best  he  ever  saw,  never 
less  than  a  quart  at  a  draft.  The  breakfast  table  of  an 
English  nobleman  waif  Hot  out  with  n  quart  of  wine  and 
a  quart  of  beer,  liquor  thoa  taking  the  place  of  tea,  cof- 
fee, chocolate  and  all  the  "soft"  beverages  that  nc 
foniish  stimulation  and  Rociability. 

"lu  those  times,"  wrote  Harrison,  "the  tnking-iii  a^ 
tho  smoke  of  an  Indian  herb  called  *Tobnco'  by  au  U 
stniment  formctl  like  a  little  ladle  ...  is  greatly  takeiT 
up  and  used  in  England  against  rcwmes  [coMh] 
some  other  di^caHctt."    Like  other  drugs,  tobacco  sc 
oame  to  he  nscd  as  a  narcotic  for  its  own  sake,  and  was 
presently  celebrated  as  "divine  tobacco"  and  "our 
holy  herb  nicotian"  l)y  the  poets.     What,  indeed,  ai 
smoking,  drinking,  ond  other  wooings  of  pure  sent 
tiou  at  the  sacriSce  of  power  and  reason,  but  n  so^ 
of  pragmatixed  poetry  T    Some  ages,  and  tliose  tl 
most  poetical,  like  that  of  Periclcti  and  that  of  lial 
luis,  have  deified  intoxication  and  scuHuality;  othei 
markedly  our  ovn\,  have  preferred  llio  aceumulation  of 
wealth  and  knowle^igc  to  sensual  indulgence.    It  is 
psychological  contrast  of  importance. 

Could  we  bo  suddenly  transported  on  Mr.  Wells's 
time  machine  four  hundred  years  buck  wo  should  be 
less  struck  by  what  oar  ancestors  liad  thtui  by  wha^ 
they  lacked.  Quills  took  the  plaoe  of  fountain  poi 
pencils,  typewriters  and  dictaphones.  Not  only  wa" 
postage  dearer  but  tiicro  were  no  telephones  or  tel 
grams  to  supplement  it.  The  world's  news  of  y< 
terday,  which  we  imbibe  with  our  morning  cup,  thi 
sifted  down  slowly  through  vurious  media  of  cor 
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lication,  mostly  oraL  It  was  two  mftnths  nf1«r  the 
lo  before  rbilip  of  Spain  kuew  Ihc  fnto  of  liiti 
own  Anmula.  Tho  bouses  had  no  steam  heat,  no  cle- 
vHtors;  the  busy  Iioanewifi-  was  iiidetl  by  no  vncuvun 
civiiiior,  Heu'iiig  uiachiiie  and  ^uh  rnii^tj;  the  bumnoxs 
mau  could  not  rido  to  bis  office,  nor  the  fanner  to  bis 
market,  in  nutomobiles.    There  wore  noitbor  milways 

h^u-  HtoamfihipR  to  moke  tmv«1  mpid  and  luxurtouH. 

^fejcwrthoU'SH,  jonrnoys  for  purposoH  of  piety,  pleaa-  '^'■'** 
nre  and  bnitinfitK  were  common.  Pilfcrimagvs  to  Jem- 
iialom,  Rome,  Compostello,  Lorotto,  WalHlnffhnm  and 
many  other  shrines  were  frequent  in  Catholic  (xmn- 
triea.  Students  were  pei-petually  wandering  from  ono 
nuivursity  to  another;  merchants  wero  on  the  road, 
uud    ^onth-men    felt    the    uttraclionH  of   ttifrbt-sivinK- 

S)  clieap  uud  common  mode  of  looomolioii  was  oit 
t.    Boats  on  Iho  riverK  and  horsea  on  land  for- 
niHued  the  alternatives.    The  ronds  were  so  poor  that 
tbe   borseft  were   sometimes   "nlmont    shipwrci-ki'd.'* 

St  trip  from  WonuK  to  Rome  commi>nIy  I'Hik  twelve 
s,  but  could  be  made  in  »ovoa.  Xuvicr's  voyafto 
n  L.iiiboti  to  Goa  took  thirteen  months.  Inns  wero 
d  In  France  and  England;  less  pleaHunl  elnewboro. 
,  drHKinuK  purlieu tarly  ab(>mrnut(.<<l  the  Oermnu  irinx, 

ten*  u  large  living  and  dining  nmm  would  bi*  heated 
a  bigb  temperature  by  a  stovo  around  which  trav- 
,L>ra  would  drj'  their  steaming  gnrtneiitH.     The  Kuielln 
lacd  by  UiuAo  operaliona,  togiMher  with  Iho  (lens  and 
with  which  the  poorer  inuH  were  infeKtnl,  made 
stay  anything  but  luxurious.     Any  complaint  waa 
it  by  the  relitrt,  "If  you  don't  like  it.  go  KouiewhfTO 
,"  a  UKunlly  impnietiadtle  nllernnllvo.    WHien  tlio 
IveJliT  wan  eKCor1e<l  to  bis  Iwdmom,  he  found  it  very 
in  winli'r,  though  the  fi-ntherbrilK  kept  him  warm 
>agb.     lie  would  nee  hi'*  ehamlMT  flUed  with  olher 
Iwdii  occupied  by  his  travelling  oompaniona  of  both 
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sexes,  and  ho  hiinsolf  was  often  forced  to  share  his  bed 
witli  a  stranger.  The  custom  of  the  time  was  to  take 
one  I)alh  a  week.  For  this  there  wore  public  baih- 
houso8,  frequentwl  hy  Iwlh  w\c».  A  common  form  of 
outt'rtninmcnt  whb  Ihe  "bath-party." 

With  tho  same  inimtiulile  frasio  that  they  displayed 
in  olher  mntlors  Iho  contcinponiries  of  T.inthor  and 
Rhaltespearo  wont  in  for  amo.'ieincnts.  Nex'cr  lias  the 
theater  Wen  more  popular.  Many  sports,  like  boar- 
baitin*;;  and  hnll-baiting,  wcro  cntd.  Ilnnting  wa»  al 
much  relislicd,  though  humane  men  like  T.alher  ai 
More  protested  a^niust  the  "silly  and  woeful  iK-nst 
slaughter  and  murder."  Tennis  was  so  popular  that 
there  wore  2.')D  courts  iu  Paris  alone.  The  Rome  wits 
differout  from  the  modem  in  that  the  courts  were  1 
feet  long,  instead  of  78  feet,  and  the  wooden  balls  ait 
"bflta" — as  racquets  arc  still  called  in  Eugland— 
were  much  harder.  Cards  and  dice  were  passionatetaJ 
played,  a  name  called  "triumph"  or  "trump"  boinP^ 
the  ancestor  of  our  whist.  Chess  was  played  nearly  , 
as  now.  ^M 

Young"  people  loved  dances  and  some  older  peop^^ 
abook  their  heads  over  thcinf  then  as  now.    Melaneb- 
thon  danced,  at  tho  age  of  forty-four,  and  Luther  ap- 
proved of  such  parties,  properly  chaperoned,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  young  people  together.    On   the 
other  hand  dances  were  regulated  in  many  states  and 
prohibited  in  others,  like  Zurich  and  Geneva.    Some 
of  the  dances  were  quite  stately,  like  the  minnet.  ntherv 
were  boisterous  romps,  in  which  the  girls  were  kissed, 
embraccft  and  whirled  around  giddily  by  their  part- 
ners.   The  Scotch  atubasHador's  comment  that  Queen 
ElizalM'th  "daneed  vt-ry  high"  gives  an  impression 
agility  that  would  hardly  now  he  considered  in  tiic  bo. 
taste. 

The  venoer  of  courtesy  was  thin.    Trac,  hnnianistsj 
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pablioistB  and  authors  composed  for  each  other  eulo-  Mamwi 
gies  that  would  have  been  hyperboles  if  addressed  to 
the  moraing  stars  singing  at  the  dawn  of  creation,  but 
once  a  quarrel  had  been  started  among  the  touchy  race 
of  writers  and  a  spouting  geyser  of  inconceivable  scur- 
rility burst  forth.  No  imagery  was  too  nasty,  no 
epithet  too  strong,  no  charge  too  base  to  bring  against 
an  opponent.  The  heroic  examples  of  Greek  and 
Soman  invective  paled  before  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  learned  billingsgate  stored  in  the  minds  of 
the  humanists  and  theologians.  To  accuse  an  enemy 
of  atheism  and  heresy  was  a  matter  of  course ;  to  add 
charges  of  unnatural  vice  or,  if  he  were  dead,  stories 
of  suicide  and  of  the  devils  hovering  greedily  over  his 
deathbed,  was  extremely  common.  Even  crowned 
heads  exchanged  similar  amenities. 

Withal,  there  was  growing  up  a  strong  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  courtesy.  Was  not  Bayard,  the  cap- 
tain in  the  army  of  Francis  I  a  "knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach"!  Did  not  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
do  one  of  the  perfect  deeds  of  gentleness  wlien,  dying 
on  the  battle  field  and  tortured  with  thirst,  he  passed 
his  cup  of  water  to  a  common  soldier  with  the  simple 
words,  "Thy  need  is  greater  than  mine"t  One  of  the 
most  justly  famous  and  most  popular  books  of  the 
sixteenth  century  was  Baldessare  Castiglione's  Book  of 
the  Courtier,  called  by  Dr.  Johnson  the  best  treatise  on 
good  breeding  ever  written.  Published  in  Italian  in 
1528,  it  was  translated  into  Spanish  in  15^,  into 
French  in  1537,  into  English  and  Latin  in  15G1,  and 
finally  into  German  in  1566.  There  have  been  of  it 
more  than  140  editions.  It  sets  forth  an  ideal  of  a 
Prince  Charming,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  expert  in  games 
and  in  war,  brave,  modest,  unaffected,  witty,  an  ele- 
gant speaker,  a  good  dancer,  familiar  with  literature 
and  aocomplishcd  in  music,  as  well  as  a  man  of  honor 
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niid  courtesy.  It  is  sij^uificant  that  thifi  ideal  appnalud 
to  the  time,  thongh  it  nmst  be  confosscd  it  wn«  rarely 
readied.  Ariosto,  to  whom  tiio  first  hook  was  dedi- 
cated hy  Ibo  author,  depictfi,  as  his  tdoalH.  knigtits  in 
wliora  the  .soiixft  of  honor  has  comjilctcly  replaced  all 
Clirietian  virtoes.  They  were  always  fightinff  each 
othiT  alwut  tlieir  loves,  much  like  the  boUa,  lions,  rams 
and  dofffi  to  whom  the  poet  continually  compares  tlicro. 
Even  the  women  were  hardly  safe  in  their  company. 

Sometimes  a  brief  anecdote  will  stamp  a  cboraeter 
88  no  long  description  will  do.  The  following  are  typ- 
ical of  the  maunerti  of  our  forbears: 

One  winter  morning  a  stately  matron  wan  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Qudulo  at  Brustiel^ 
They  were  covered  with  ice;  she  sHpiicd  and  took  a 
precipitate  and  involuntary  sent.  In  the  anguish  of 
the  moment,  a  single  word,  of  mere  ohsoouity,  escapoti 
her  lips.  When  the  laughing  bystanders,  among  whom 
was  Knismus,  helped  her  to  her  feet,  she  heat  a  hasty 
retreat,  crimson  with  shame.  Nowadays  Indies  do  not 
have  such  a  vocabulary  at  their  tongue's  end. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  Knriquez  dc  Toledo  was  at 
Rome  calling  on  Imperia  dc  Cugiialis,  a  lady  who,  - 
tliough  of  the  demt-mondc,  lived  like  a  princess,  culti- 
vated letters  and  art,  and  had  many  pocta  as  well  as 
many  nobles  among  her  friends.  Her  floors  wore 
carpeted  with  velvet  rugs,  her  walls  hang  with  golden 
cloth,  and  her  tables  loaded  with  cotttly  hric-tl-brao. 
The  Spanish  courtier  suddoidy  turned  and  spat  copi- 
ously in  the  face  of  his  lackey  and  then  explained  to  i 
the  slightly  startled  company  that  he  chose  this  oh-  | 
jective  rather  than  soil  the  splendor  be  saw  around 
him.  The  disgusting  act  passed  for  a  delicate  and  suta^ 
ccssful  flatter}-.  ^M 

Among  the  students  at  Wittenberg  waa  a  certain 
Simon  Lcmchea,  or  Lemnius,  a  lewd  follow  of  the  baser 
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sort  wlio  ptiblishcd  two  volumes  of  MmrritoaK  epifTiiniii 
_briii)i:iiiK  uiit'oumled  uutl  iiuKty  ctiargoM  ng:HiiiMl  Liitlitir, 
lolunt-btboti  and  the  other  ItefonnorH  and  their  wivos. 
Vlu'ii  ho  (U'd  till*  city  buforc  he  could  \w  urrcKttrtl,  Lu- 
)L*r  rfvi'ii^cd  himself  partly  by  u  Catilinarijiu  klttuou, 
irtly  by  cDiuposiniCt  fur  cirouLution  umonj^  bis  friends, 
jmo  vLTxes  ubout  Lcmiiius  in  whicb  the  scurrility  and 
>'y  of  tb0  otTi'iiduig  youdi  wiTt-  wi-ll  ovur- 
1  ■  [.  Olio  wimUi  bft  surprinw.1  at  simiUir  nieusurca 
tnki-n  by  a  professor  of  divinity  today. 

In  mcasnrini;  tbo  tnornls  of  a  pvcn  epoch  AtntinticR 
arc  not  npplicnblo;  or,  at  any  roto,  it  ifi  probably  true 
that  tijc  poneral  imprc8«ion  one  jfota  of  tlie  moral  tono 
of  any  iwriod  is  more  trostwortby  than  M'ould  be  f^t 
from  carefully  coriii)ilcd  fijru't'S.  And  that  ono  do«'« 
Kft  Hucb  an  impression,  and  a  very  Htrong  one,  i«  un- 
dcniiiiib-.  Flveryono  baa  in  hia  nund  a  mora  nr  Ichs 
diNtinci  idea  of  the  ethical  standards  of  ancient  Athens, 
of  Home,  of  tlic  Middle  Au'f^.  the  Rcnnissaiico,  tlio 
l*arilan  Common woallli,  the  Uestoration,  tho  Viotorion 
Ape. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  time  when  monils 
|rpru  perhaps  not  much  worse  tbnn  they  arc  now,  but 
\*ico  and  crime  were  more  flaunted  and  tnlkod 
,  Puritanism  and  prudery  have  nowmlays  done 
best  to  conceal  the  corruption  and  iadoccucy 
Mienth  tho  surface.  But  our  ancestors  had  no  mefa 
tllcaeiy.  The  naive  frankness  of  Uio  age,  both  when 
frluried  in  tbo  flesh  and  when  it  reproved  sin,  (fives 
full-bbxHli-d  complexion  to  tlint  time  that  tn  lacking 
iw.  Tile  larKo  aveniRe  consumption  t)f  alcohol —n 
certain  irritant  to  moral  maladies — and  llie  unequid  ad- 
miniot ration  of  justice,  with  laws  at  once  savn^e  and 
.......  ijy    di5j)CDRcd,    must    have    bad    bad    eousc- 

Tbe  liefurmatiou  bad  no  piTmiuicnt  dis<x>niible  cf- 
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^H  feet  on  moral  standnrtls.    Aocompanied  a!>  it  often  wafi 

^H  witli  a  temiHirary  zeal  for  righteousness,  it  was  too    , 

^H  of len  followed  by  a  brenkinj?  up  of  couvonttonol  xtnu^H 

^H  artlH  and  an  emphasis  on  dogma  at  the  expense  of  char^^ 

^H  nctcr,  that  operated  badly.    Latimer  thought  that  the 

^M  English  Bcformotion  had  been  followed  by  a  wave  of 

^H  wickedness.    Luther  said  that  when  the  devil  of  the 

^H  papacy  had  been  driven  out,  seven  other  devils  ontore<l 

^H  to  take  itM  place,  and  tliat  at  Wittenberg  a  man  was     i 

^H  considered  quite  a  saint  who  could  say  that  he  had  not 

^H  broken  the  first  commandment,  bnt  only  the  other  nin^H 

^H  Much  of  tlii»  complaint  must  be  set  don'n  to  disaj^^ 

^H  pointment  nt  not  reaching  |)erfcction,  and  over  against 

^P  it  may  be  set  many  testimonies  to  tbo  moral  benefits 

^^  assured  by  tlie  reform. 

iVWencc  u  was  an  age  of  violence.    Murder  was  commoi 

everywhere.    On  the  slightest  provocation  a  man 
spirit  was  expected  to  whip  out  a  rapier  or  dagi 
and  plunge  it  into  bis  insultcr.    The  murder  of  u 
faithful  wives  was  an  especial  point  of  honor.     Benvi 
nutu  Cellini  boasts  of  several  assassi nations  and  u 
merous  ast-aults,  and  he  himself  got  oflf  without  a 
scratch  from  the  law,  Pope  Paul  III  graciously  pro^ 
testing  that  **mcn  unique  in  their  profession,  Itki^^ 
Benvennlo,  were  not  subject  to  the  laws."    The  num- 
ber of  unique  men  must  have  been  large  in  the  Ho! 
City,  for  in  J4!t7  a  citizen  testified  that  he  had  ee 
more  than  a  hundred  bodies  of  persons  foully  done 
death  tin-own  into  the  Tiber,  and  uo  one  bothe 
about  it. 
Bripadtfe       Brigandage  stalked  unabashed  through  the  whole 
of  Europe.    By  IStJa  the  number  of  bandits  in  tlic 
pupal  states  alone  had  risen  to  :i7,000.    Sixtus  V  took 
energetic  means  to  repress  tliem.    One  of  his  strata- 
gems is  too  characteristic  to  omit  mentioning.    Ho  had 
a  train  of  mules  loaded  with  poisoned  food  and  tbon 
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drove  them  alon^  a  road  he  knew  to  be  infested  by 
highwaymen,  who,  as  he  had  calculated,  actnally  took 
them  and  ate  of  the  food,  of  which  many  died. 

Other  conntrics  were  perhaps  less  scourged  by  rob- 
bers, but  none  was  free.  Erasmns's  praise  of  Henry 
Vin,  in  1519,  for  having  cleared  his  realm  of  free- 
booters, was  premature.  In  the  wilder  parts,  espe- 
cially on  the  Scotch  border,  they  were  still  rife.  In 
1529  the  Armstrongs  of  Lidderdale,  just  over  the  bor- 
der, conld  boast  that  they  had  burned  52  churches, 
besides  making  heavy  depredations  on  private  prop- 
erty. When  James  V  took  stem  measures  to  suppress  1532 
them,  and  instituted  a  College  of  Justice  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  good  law  was  unpopular. 

Bands  of  old  soldiers  and  new  recraits  wandered 
through  France,  Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
worst  robbers  in  Germany  were  the  free  knights. 
From  their  picturesque  castles  they  emerged  to  pillage 
peacefat  villages  and  trains  of  merchandise  going  from 
one  walled  city  to  another.  In  doing  so  they  inflicted 
wanton  mutilations  on  the  unfortunate  merchants 
whom  they  regarded  as  their  natural  prey.  JIven  the 
greatest  of  them,  like  Francis  von  Siekingen,  were  not 
ashamed  to  "let  their  horses  bite  off  travellers' 
purses"  now  and  then.  But  it  was  not  only  the  nobles 
who  became  gentlemen  of  the  road.  A  well-to-do 
merchant  of  Berlin,  named  John  Kohlliase,  was  robbod 
of  a  couple  of  horses  by  a  Saxon  squire,  aiul,  failing 
to  get  redress  in  the  corrupt  courts,  threw  down  the 
gauntlet  to  the  whole  of  Electoral  Saxony  in  a  procla- 
mation that  he  would  rob,  burn  and  take  reprisals  until 
he  was  given  compensation  for  liis  loss.  For  six  years  1534-10 
he  maintained  himself  as  a  highwayman,  but  was  (iiiatly 
taken  and  executed  in  Brandenburg. 

Fraud  of  all  descriptions  was  not  less  rampant  than  f"""<i 
force.    When  Machiavelli  reduced  to  a  reasoned  the- 
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ory  Uio  practice  of  all  hypocrisy  and  guile,  tbo  ooarts 
of  Europe  were  only  too  ready  to  listen  to  his  advice. 
In  fact,  they  carried  their  mutual  attempts  at  deception 
to  a  point  thftt  was  not  only  harmful  to  themselves,  bat 
ridiculous,  making  it  a  principle  to  violate  oaths  and  to 
debase  the  cnrrency  of  good  faith  in  every  possible 
way.  There  was  hIko  much  untruth  in  private  life. 
IJiifurtmintflly,  lying  in  the  interests  of  piety  was  ji 
tifleil  hy  Luther,  while  the  Jesaits  made  a  soul-rottu 
art  of  equivocation. 

The  standard  of  sexnal  purity  was  disturbed  by  n 
action  agaiiii^t  the  ai^eticism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ll 
thor  proclaimed  that  chastity  was  impossible,  while  tl  _ 
humanists  gloried  in  the  flesh.  Public  opinion  was  not 
scandalized  by  prostitution ;  learned  men  occasionally 
debated  whether  fornication  was  a  sin,  and  the  Itnlianii 
now  began  to  call  a  harlot  a  "courteous  woman" 
(courtesan)  os  they  called  an  assassin  a  "bravo  man" 
(bravo).  Augustine  had  said  that  harlots  were  r< 
edies  against  worse  things,  and  the  church  had  not  onl 
winked  at  brothels,  but  frequently  liccnticd  them  her- 
self. Uafitardy  was  no  bar  to  hereditary  rif,'ht  in  ItuI] 
■  The  Kcformcrs  tried  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  Ihl 
"social  evil."  Under  Lather's  direction  brothels 
were  cJoaed  in  the  reformed  cities.  When  this  was 
done  at  Straasburg  the  women  drew  up  a  petition, 
stating  that  they  liad  purtiuM  their  profession  not 
from  likuig  bnt  only  to  earn  bread,  and  asked  for  hon- 
est work.  Serious  attempts  were  made  to  givo  it  to 
them,  or  to  get  them  hnsliands.  At  Zarich  and  some 
other  cities  the  brotliels  were  left  open,  but  were  put 
under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  who  was  to  sec 
no  marrie<!  men  frequented  them.  The  reformers 
a  strange  ally  in  the  growing  fear  of  venereal  disei 
Other  countries  followed  Germany  in  their  war  on 
prostitute.    In  London  the  public  houses  of  ill 
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were  closed  in  1546,  in  Paris  in  1560.  An  odict  of 
July  23, 1566  conunaodod  alt  prostitates  to  leave  Borne, 
but  when  25,000  persons,  including  the  women  and  their 
dependents,  left  the  city,  the  loss  of  public  revenue  in- 
duced the  pope  to  allow  them  to  retam  on  August  17 
of  the  same  year. 

One  of  the  striking  aberrations  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  Polrgunr 
tury,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  the  persistent  advocacy  of 
polygamy  aa,  if  not  desirable  in  itself,  at  least  pref- 
erable to  divorce.  Divorce  or  annulment  of  marriage 
was  not  hard  to  obtain  by  people  of  influence,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  but  it  was  a  more  difficult  mat- 
ter than  it  is  in  America  now.  In  Scotland  there  was 
indeed  a  sort  of  trial  marriage,  known  as  "handfast- 
ing,"  by  which  the  parties  might  live  together  for  a 
year  and  a  day  and  then  continue  as  married  or  sep- 
arate. But,  beginning  with  Lnther,  many  of  the  Re- 
formers thought  polygamy  less  wrong  than  divorce,  on 
the  biblical  gronnd  that  whereas  the  former  had  been 
practised  in  the  Old  Testament  times  and  was  not 
clearly  forbidden  by  the  New  Testament,  ilivorce  was 
prohibited  save  for  adulterj'.  Luther  advanced  this 
thesis  as  early  as  1520,  when  it  was  purely  theoretical, 
but  he  did  not  shrink  from  applying  it  on  occaision. 
It  is  extraordinary  what  a  large  body  of  reputable 
opinion  was  prepared  to  tolerate  polygamy,  at  least  in 
exceptional  cases.  Popes,  theolo.iiians,  humanists  like 
Erasmus,  and  philosophers  Hkc  Brano,  all  thought  a 
plurality  of  wives  a  natural  condition. 

But  all  the  while  the  instincts  of  the  masses  were  blunaee 
soonder  in  this  respect  than  the  precepts  of  their 
guides.  While  polygamy  remained  a  freakish  and  ex- 
ceptional practice,  the  passions  of  the  age  wore  ab- 
sorbed to  a  high  degree  by  monogamous  marriage. 
Matrimony  having  been  just  restored  to  its  proper 
dignity  aa  the  best  estate  for  man,  its  praises  were 
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sounded  liigtily.  The  church,  indeed,  remained  tnio 
to  hor  preference  for  celibacy,  but  the  Inquisition 
found  much  huninetts  in  sttpprodHiup;  the  then  comtnoti 
opinion  that  nmrriiif^o  wns  better  than  virginity.  To 
Itie  Koformcrs  niurriago  was  not  only  the  necessary 
condition  of  happiness  to  mankind,  but  the  typically 
holy  estate  in  which  Ood's  service  could  best  be  done. 
From  all  sides  paeans  arose  celebrating  matrimony  s« 
the  true  remedy  for  sin  and  also  as  the  happiest  estate. 
The  delights  of  wedded  love  are  celebrated  equally  in 
Luther's  table  talk  and  letters  and  in  the  poems  of  the 
Italian  humanist  Pontano.  "I  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion,"  writes  Ariosto,  *'that  without  a  wife  at 
his  side  no  man  can  attain  perfect  goodness  or  live 
without  sin."  "In  marriage  there  is  one  mind  iu  two 
bodies,"  suys  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippn,  "one  har- 
mony, the  same  sorrows,  the  same  joys,  an  identical 
will,  common  riches,  poverty  and  honors,  the  same  bod 
and  tlic  same  table.  .  .  .  Only  a  husband  and  wife  con 
love  cacli  other  infinitely  and  sen'e  each  other  as  long 
as  both  do  live,  for  no  love  is  either  bo  vehement 
BO  holy  as  theirs." 

The  passion  for  marriage  in  itself  is  witnessed  by 
the  practice  of  widows  and  widowers  of  remarrj'ing  as 
soon  and  as  often  as  imssible.  Luther's  friend,  Justus 
Jonas,  married  thrice,  each  time  with  a  remark  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  better  to  marry  than  to  burn.  The 
English  Bishop  Bicbard  Co.\  excused  his  second 
riage,  at  an  advanced  age,  by  an  absurd  letter  lamen 
ing  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  cbastity.  Willihrandis 
Bosenblatt  married  in  succession  Louis  Keller,  Oeco- 
lampadius,  Capito  aud  Buccr,  tho  ecclesiastical  emi- 
nence of  her  last  three  husbands  giving  her,  one  would 
think,  an  almost  official  position.  Sir  Thomas  More 
married  a  second  wife  just  one  month  after  bis  first 
wife's  death. 
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to  relate,  (lio  wivea  so  iioccssnrj'  to  men's  Imp- 
'  plnun  wvrc  rrf^nu-iidy  ill  treiitt-J  al'ti'i-  tJioy  wi»ro  won. 
In  the  Bixtcciitli  century  women  were  fltill  treated  as 
miiiurs;  if  marriod  they  could  make  no  will;  tlieir  huK- 
banUi)  could  boat  them  with  impunity,  for  cruelty  was 
^o  C8Q.H0  for  divorce.    Sir  Thomas  Morc's  bomo-Ufe 
^■'laaded  by  Eratinnis  as  a  very  paragon,  bcoauso  "bo 
^►t  more  compliance  from  hi»  wife  by  jokes  and  hlnnd- 
Utuucuts  than  most  hutitmnds  by  imperious  barsb- 
noM."    One  of  these  jokes,  a  cuxtumarj'  cue,  wan  that 
bin  wife  was  neither  pretty  nor  young;  one  of  the 
"blandishments,"  I  suppose,  was  an  epigram  by  Sir 
Thomaa  to  the  effect  that  though  a  wife  was  a  heavy 
burden  nhe  might  be  uHcful  if  she  would  die  and  leave 
|r  husband  money.    In  Utopia,  he  assurcB  as,  hue- 
ids  chastise  their  wives. 

In  ttie  position  of  women  various  ciirrenttt  crosHcd 
other.  The  old  horror  of  tiie  temptress,  irdicr- 
Rrd  fnim  the  early  clmrcb.  the  lofty  scorn  exhibited  by 
the  Greok  philosophers,  mingled  with  strands  of  chiv- 
Blr>'  and  a  still  newer  appreciation  of  the  real  dignity 
of  woman  and  of  her  equal  p<iwers.  Ariosto  treated 
women  like  spoiled  children;  the  humanists  delighted 
to  rake  up  the  old  jihi's  at  thrm  in  musty  autlmrs;  the 
divines  wore  hardest  of  all  in  their  judgment.  "Na- 
ture doth  paint  thi-'m  forth,"  kdvh  John  Knox  of 
women,  "to  be  weak,  frail,  impatient,  feeble  and  fool- 
bth,  and  experience  hath  declnreii  them  to  be  uncon- 
■tant,  vnrialile,  cruel  and  void  of  the  spirit  of  council 
and  roKirnt'n."  "If  women  bear  children  until  they 
Jttome  nick  and  evi-ntunlly  die."  preaches  Luther, 
l^piat  doea  no  harm.  Lot  them  hoar  children  till  tbcy 
'  die  of  it;  that  is  whnt  they  are  for."  tn  l.')i>5  the  quoa- 
tiun  was  delwted  at  Witlenborg  as  to  whether  women 
were  human  beings.  The  general  tone  was  one  of  dis- 
paragement.   An  anthology   miglit  be  made  of  the 
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proverbs  roooniin«indinjf  (n  la  Nietzsche)  the  whip 
the  Iwst  Ireutinc'iit  for  the  twx. 

But  withnl  there  was  n  ccrtiiln  diivalr}*  that  revoltt 
against    all    this    brutality.    Castigliono    chnmpion" 
courtesy  niul  kindness  to  women  on  the  hiphe.tt  and 
most  beaatifol  ^ound,  the  spiritoal  value  of  woman's 
love.    Ariosto  sings: 

No  doubt  ihcy  urv  acciirat  and  past  ull  gnw 
That  dare  to  slrikp  a  damsel  in  the  face, 
Or  of  ber  hejid  to  minish  but  a  hair. 

Certain  works  like  T.  Elyot's  Defence  of  Good  Wo 
and  like  Cornelius  Agrippa'H  Nohilitif  and  ExceUen 
of  the  Female  Sgx,  witness  a  genuine  appreciation 
woman's  worth.     Some  critics  have  seen  in  the  las' 
named  work  a  paradox,  like  the  Praise  of  Folly,  such  as 
was  dear  to  the  humanists.    To  me  it  seems  absolutely 
sincere,  even  when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  prtjclaim  tbat 
woman  is  as  superior  to  man  as  man  is  to  beast  and  to 
celebrate  her  as  the  last  and  supreme  work  of  the  cr^ 
ation. 

The  family  was  far  larger,  on  the  avernge,  in  t1 
sixteenth  century  than  it  is  now.  One  can  hardly  tliio' 
of  any  man  in  this  generation  with  as  many  as  a  dozen 
children;  it  is  possible  to  mention  several  of  tlmt  time 
with  over  twenty.  Anlhony  Koberger,  the  famous  Nu- 
remberg printer  hod  twenty-iive  children,  eight  by 
first  and  seventeen  by  his  second  wife.  Albert  Du 
was  the  third  of  eighteen  children  of  the  same  couple, 
of  whom  apparently  only  three  reached  maturit 
John  Colet,  born  in  1467,  was  (ho  eldest  of  Iwcnty-t 
brothers  and  sisters  of  whom  by  1499  he  was  the  on 
survivor.  Of  course  these  families  were  exceptional^ 
but  not  glaringly  so.  A  brood  of  sis  to  twelve  was 
very  common  oocurrenoo. 

Children  were  brought  up  luirsbly  in  many  families, 
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strictly  in  almost  all.  They  were  not  expected  to  sit 
in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  unless  asked,  or  to 
speak  unless  spoken  to.  They  must  needs  bow  and 
crave  a  blessing  twice  a  day.  Lady  Jane  Grey  com- 
plained that  if  she  did  not  do  ever>'thing  as  perfectly 
as  Qod  made  the  world,  she  was  bitterly  taunted  and 
presently  so  nipped  and  pinched  by  her  noble  parents 
that  she  thought  herself  in  hell.  Tlie  rod  was  much 
resorted  to.  And  yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  natural 
affection.  Pew  fathers  have  even  been  better  to  their 
babies  than  was  Luther,  and  he  humanely  advised 
others  to  rely  as  much  on  reward  as  on  punishment — 
on  the  apple  as  on  the  switch — and  above  all  not  to 
chastise  the  little  ones  so  harshly  as  to  moke  them  fear 
or  hate  their  parents. 

The  patria  patestas  was  supposed  to  extend,  as  it  did 
in  Bome,  during  the  adult  as  during  the  callow  years. 
Especially  did  public  opinion  insist  on  children  marr>-- 
ing  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  Among 
the  nobility  diild-marriage  was  common,  a  mere  form, 
of  coarse,  not  at  once  followed  by  cohabitation.  A  be- 
trothal was  a  very  solemn  thing,  amounting  to  a  def- 
inite contract.  Perfect  liberty  was  allowed  the  en- 
gaged conple,  by  law  in  Sweden  and  by  custom  in  many 
other  countries.  All  the  more  necessary,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  time,  to  prevent  youths  and  maidens  be- 
trothing themselves  without  their  parents'  consent. 

Probably  the  standard  of  health  is  now  higher  than  Health 
it  was  then,  and  the  average  longevity  greater.  It  is 
true  that  few  epidemics  have  ever  been  more  fatal  than 
the  recent  influenza;  and  on  the  other  hand  one  can 
point  to  plenty  of  examples  of  sixteenth-centurj-  men 
who  readied  a  crude  and  green  old  age.  Statistics 
were  then  few  and  unreliable.  In  1905  the  dcatli-ratc 
in  London  was  15.6  per  thousand;  in  the  years  3SG1- 
1880  it  averaged  23  per  thousand.    It  has  been  calcn- 
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1at«(]  tlint  this  is  just  what  the  death-nito  was  in  Lo; 
don  in  a  healthy  year  under  Eliwilwth,  but  it  roost 
remombered  Oiat  n  yonr  without  some  sort  of  epidc 
wna  ulraoBt  exeoptionnl. 
[BpUnnk*  Bubonic  plagne  watt  pandemic  at  that  time,  and  hor- 
ribly fata!.  Many  of  the  fipurcs  pivon— as  that  200,000 
people  perished  in  Moscow  in  1570,  5I>,0()0  at  T^yons  in 
1572,  and  50,000  at  Venice  during  the  years  l-'iyVT, 
must  be  gross  exn^crations,  but  they  pivc  a  vivid  idea 
of  tho  popukir  idea  of  the  prevalent  mortality.  An- 
other  scourjro  was  the  sweatinc:  sioknesH,  first  notic 
as  epidemic  in  14^.'>  and  returning  in  150",  ]ril7,  IS' 
and  I5SI.  Tuberculosis  was  probably  ah  wide-spread 
in  the  sLxtoenth  as  it  is  in  the  twentieth  centurj',  but 
it  figure*!  less  prominently  on  account  of  worse  diseases 
and  because  it  was  seldom  recognizetl  until  the  tast 
stages.  Smallpox  was  oommon,  unchecked  as  it  was  by 
vaccination,  and  with  it  were  confounded  a  variety  of 
xymotic  diseases,  sueh  as  measles,  which  ouly  began 
to  bo  recognized  as  difTerent  iu  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth centurj*.  One  disease  almost  characteristic  of 
former  ages,  so  much  more  prevalent  was  it  in  them, 
due  to  the  more  unwholesome  food  aud  drink,  was  the 
stono. 

Venereal  diseases  became  so  prominent  in  the  sii^ 
teenth  century  that  it  has  often  been  thought  that  the 
syphihs  was  imported  from  America.  This,  however, 
has  been  denied  by  authorities  who  bclierc  that  it  came 
down  from  classical  antiquity,  but  that  it  was  not  di 
ferenliatod  from  other  scourges.  Tbo  Latin  na 
variola,  like  the  English  pox,  was  applied  tndiscrimi- 
nattily  to  syphilis,  small-pox,  clucken-pox,  etc  Oono 
rhea  was  also  common.  Tho  spread  of  these  diseasi 
was  a-ssisted  by  many  causes  besides  the  prevale 
moral  looseness ;  by  luck  of  clcaoliucss  iu  public  baths, 
for  example. 
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UrpIcm  In  po  throuph  the  whole  rostor  of  llic  plugucg, 
SuftiRt!  iL  lij  wiy  tiial  wliatL'Vor  ii<iw  toriiu'iits  poor  nior- 
UIh,  froui  tootb-acho  tfl  cold  In  tlie  hmid,  and  from 
riiiMiiiiatiHm  to  hinacy,  wns  kiioun  to  oQr  ancoxtorH  in 
jtfTK^ruvntcd  I'oriTiH.  Deleterious  wan  the  llSti  of  alcohol, 
the  evilti  of  which  were  so  little  understood  that  it  was 
oottiatly  preocribed  for  many  disorders  of  which  it  is 
B  ovriuin  irrituiit.  Add  to  this  (he  lack  of  naailary 
me«8nre8,  not  only  of  disinfection  but  of  common 
dnanlincNS,  and  the  etiology  of  the  phenomena  is  satis- 
factorlly  accounted  for. 

If  even  now  metJicine  as  a  science  and  an  art  Keoma  Me 
backward  compared  with  surgery,  it  has  nevertheless 

Ruidc  considerahlo  advances  since  it  began  (o  bo  via- 
iricul.    In  the  Middle  Apres  it  was  nlnioHl  purely  dog- 
latic;  men  did  not  ask  their  eyes  and  minds  what  wax 
ID  tuitaro  of  the  human  body  and  the  effect  of  this  or 
umt  drag  on  it,  they  asked  Aristotle,  or  Hippocrates, 
or  Oalen  or  Avioonno.     The  cldef  rivalries,  ami  tliey 
were  hitter,  were  Iw^tween  the  Greek  and  the  Arabian 
Hchoolti.    Galenism  finally  tnuuiphed  just  before  th«  c-lSSO 
bi'Kinnings  of  ex|)eriment  and   research  were  made, 
y  The  greatest  name  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  centary  was 
PPIbat  of  TheoplirastuH  ParaceUus,  as  arrant  a  quack 
as  cvttr  lived,  but  one  who  did  something  to  break  up 
tha  Htrangle-hotd  of  tradition.     He   worked    out  his 
ayatcm  a  priori   frtmi   a    fantastic  poKtiilate  of   tho 
parullellKm  between  man  and  tho  univtirso,  the  raicro- 
oosm  and  the  macroooam.    Ho  held  tliat  the  Bible  gave 
laatile  prerteriptions,  as  in  the  truutment  of  wounds 
,'  oil  and  wine. 

!T  the  leadership  of  Anibroiso  Pare  surgery  itn-  SurtMy 

d  rather  more  than  niodlpine.     Without  anaes-  i1^q_^ 

,etics,  indeed,  operations  were  dilTicult,  but  a  good 

was  accomplished.    Pari*  first  nuidu  amputation 

•  large  scale  posKible  by  inventing  a  ligature  for 
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large  arteries  that  effectively  coutrolled  hemorrha 
Thitt  barber's  apprentice,  who  despised  the  scboi 
and  wrote  in  tho  veniaculur,  made  other  important  iiu- 
provemonls  in  tho  Burgeon's  technique  It  is  note- 
worthy that  each  discover}*  was  treated  ns  a  trade 
secret  to  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  practi- 
tioners and  not  jrivea  freely  to  tho  good  of  mankind. 

In  obstctric-8  Par6  also  mode  discoveries  that  need 
not  be  detniled  here.  Until  his  time  it  was  almost  uni- 
versal for  women  to  be  attended  in  cliildbirth  only  by 
midwivos  of  their  own  sex.  Indeed,  so  strong  was  tho 
prejudice  on  this  point  that  women  were  known  to  die 
of  abdominal  tumors  rather  than  allow  male  physi- 
cians to  examine  them.  The  admission  of  men  to 
profession  of  midwife  marked  a  considerable  impro 
meat  in  method. 

The  treatment  of  Innacy  was  inept  The  poor  pa- 
tients were  whip|HHl  or  otherwise  tomieutcd  for  allud- 
ing to  the  subject  of  their  monomania.  Our  ancestors 
found  fun  in  watching  the  antics  of  crazetl  minds,  ai^ 
made  up  parties  to  go  to  Hedlams  and  teaso  the 
sane.  Indeed,  noma  of  the  scenes  in  Sliakespenr 
plays,  in  wliich  madness  is  depicted,  and  wliieh  sei 
tragio  to  us,  probably  had  a  comic  value  for  the  grou 
lings  before  whom  tlie  plays  were  first  produced. 

As  early  as  1510  Luther  saw  one  of  the  hospitals 
at  Klorence.  Tie  tells  how  beautifnl  they  were,  how 
clean  and  well  served  by  honorable  matrons  tendt 
tlie  poor  freely  all  day  without  making  known  their 
names  and  at  night  returning  home-  Such  institu- 
tions were  the  gIor>'  of  Italy,  for  they  were  sadly  to 
seek  in  other  lands.  When  they  were  finally  estab- 
lisbed  elsowbere,  they  wore  too  often  left  to  the  oare 
of  ignorant  and  evil  menials,  Tho  stones  one  mu, 
rend  of  the  Ilotel-Dieu,  at  Paris,  aro  fairly  liair- 
ing. 


CHAPTEB  XI 
THE  CAPITALISTIC  REVOLUTION 

1 1.  The  Bisb  of  thk  Foweb  op  Monkt 
Parallel  with  the  Reformation  was  taking  place  an  R*(on«>«- 
coonomie  revelation  even  deeper  and  moTC  enduring  ,ronoraic 
in  its  oonseqnences.    Both  Reformntipn  and  Rrroln-  revoluiiuo 
tion  were  manifestations  of  thc-individualistic  spirit 
of  the  age;  the  substitution,  in  the  latter  case,  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  competition  for  common  effort  as 
a  method  of  producing  wealth  and  of  distributing  it. 
Both  were  prepared  for  long  before  they  actually  up- 
set the  existing  order;  both  have  taken  several  cen- 
turies to  nnfold  their  fall  consequences,  and  in  each 
the  truly  decisive  steps  were  taken  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

It  is  doubtless  incorrect  to  see  either  in  the  Refor- 
mation or  in  the  economic  revolution  a  direct  and 
simple  cause  of  the  other.  They  interacted  and  to  a 
certain  extent  joined  forces ;  but  to  a  greater  degree 
each  sought  to  use  the  other,  and  each  huH  at  times  been 
credited,  or  blamed,  Avith  the  results  of  the  other's 
operations.  Contemporaries  noticed  the  effects, 
mostly  the  bad  etfects,  of  the  rise  of  cai)italiam,  and 
often  mistakenly  attributed  them  to  the  Rof«rniatii)n; 
and  the  new  kings  of  commerce  were  only  too  ready 
to  hide  behind  the  mask  of  Protestantism  while  delimit- 
ing the  church.  Like  other  historical  forces,  wliile 
easily  separable  in  thought,  the  two  movcmentH  w('re 
usually  inextricably  intenvoven  in  iirtion. 

Capitalism  supplanted  gild-prodiictioii  because  of  itrt   niMof 
fitness  as  a  social  instrument  for  the  jiroduction  and  "P"*'""' 


storing  of  wealth.    In  compeminn  with  capital  the 
medieval  comiiiunisnTsuccumlMHi  in  one  line  of  bus'i" 
nes3-HftGi  "ahotlicr — in  baokiog,  iu  trade,  in  mimuj 
in  inaustry^and  finaftylir  agncaltore — bccanae  it  ws 
riflnblo  to  pTgagce  the  rgsnlts  thnt.pnpltnl  produ( 
By  the^v^Treward  that  the  newer  system  gave  to  indi- 
vidual  enterprise,  to  technical  improvement  and   to 
investment^  capitalism  prnved  lite  aptest  tool  for 
creation  and  presentation  _QjLw:euUh_ever  devised.     If 
is  tnie  that  the  manifold  multiplication  of  riches  in  the 
last  four  centuries  is  due  primarily  to  i^Ycntionii_for    - 
the  exploitation  of  natural  reKOurceH,  but  the  capitn^^M 
istic  mefFocnsidcally  fitted  for  the  utilizn^ionof  thes^^ 
new  dipcoveri^R~and~ti7iHaying  np  of  iHeir  increment 
for  intimiTtn  -social  use.    And  this  is  an  incstiinnhie 
sen'iee  to  any  society.     Only  a  fairly  rich  people  en: 
afford  tlie  luxuries  of  beauty,  knowlalge,  and  powe 
that  enhance  the  value  of  life  and  allow  it  to  clluib 
to  ever  grroater  heights.    To  balance  this  service, 
must  bf  taken  into  account  that  capitaliKm  has  himen' 
ul)ly  failod  justly  to  distribute  rewards.     Its  teiulfii 
is  to  intercept  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  it  creates 
for  the  benefit  of  a  single  class,  and  thereby  to  rob 
rest  of  the  communitiy  of  their  due  dividend. 

So  delicate  is  the  udjiistmont  of  society  that  au  ap- 
parently trivial  new  factor  will  often  npset  the  whole 
equilibrium  and  produce  the  most  inealculablo  results. 
Thus,  the  prinmry  euuse  of  Uic  oapitaliKlic  rovolutio: 
■^  appears  to  have  been  a  purely  mechanical  one,  the  i 
crease    in    the   production    of   the    pn-eious    metal 
Wealth  could  not  be  stored  at  all  in  the  Middle  Aiz 
save  in  the  form  of  specie;  nor  without  it  could  lar, 
oomraerco  be  developed,  nor  large  industry  finane 
nor  was  investment  possible.    Moreover  tlie  rise 
prices  consequent  on  the  increase  of  the  precious 
als  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  manufacture  and  a 
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fillip  to  the  merchant  and  fo  the  entrepreneur  such  as 
they  have  rarely  received  before  or  since.  It  was,  in 
short,  the  development  of  the  power  of  money  that  gave 
rise  to  the  money  power.  *i,- 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  there  prevailed  a  "nat- 
ural economy,"  or  BYstpm  in  which  payments  were 
made  chieSy  in  thg_form  of  services  and  by  barter; 
this  gave  place  very  gradually  to  oar  modem  "money 
economy"  in  'yhif-hjg'lijjiid  pjlver  nrp  both  the  normal 
standanls  of  valaeand  the  «nlp  instmmpnfR  of  ex- 
change. Already  in  the  twelfth  century  money  was 
being  used  in  the  toT^-ns  of  Western  Europe;  not  until 
the  late  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  did  it  become  a  dom- 
inant factor  in  rural  life.  This  change  was  not  the 
great  revolution  itself,  but  was  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite of  it,  and  in  large  part  its  direct  cause. 

Gold  and  silver  conld^nowj)o  hoarded  iiL-the  form  of  ^°^' 
money,  and  so  the  first  step  was  taken  injbe  formation  kingi 
of  large  fortuncsi  known  to  the  ancient  world,  but^- 
most  absent  in  the^Miiidlc-Afics.  The  first  great  for- 
tnne.=  were  niaileby  kings,  hy  iKthlcs  wilhlar^c  1:uidp<l. 
cstatCij.  and  by  officers  in  poveninient  siTvice.  Floury 
VII  left  a  large  fortune  to  his  son.  Some  of  the  popes 
and  some  of  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy  hoarded 
money  even  when  they  were  paying  interest  on  a  debt, 
— a  testimony  to  the  increasing  estimate  of  the  value 
of  hard  cash.  The  chief  nobles  were  scarcely  behind 
the  kings  in  accumulating  treasure.  Their  vast  rev- 
enues from  laud  were  much  more  like  government  im- 
posts than  like  rents.  Thus  Montmorency  in  France 
gave  his  daughter  a  dowry  amounting  to  $420,000. 
The  duke  of  Gandia  in  Spain  owned  estates  peopled 
by  60,000  Monscos  and  yielding  a  princely  revenue. 
Vast  ransoms  were  exacted  in  war,  and  fines,  confisca- 
tion and  pillage  filled  the  coffers  of  the  lords.  After 
the  atrocious  war  against  the  Monscos,  the  duke  of 
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Lcrma  sold  their  boneca  on  his  estates  for  500,000 
tlucati^. 

In  the  monarcbicB  or  Europe  the  ouly  avenue  to 

wealth  at  first  open  to  private  men  was  the  govern- 
ment sen-ice.    Offices,  bt-nefices,  naval  and  military 
commands,  were  bought  with  the  expectation,  often 
ju8ti6ed,  of  making  money  out  of  them.    The  farme 
revenues  yielded  immense  profit  to  the  collectors.    K 
small  fortunes  were  reaped  by  Empson  and  Dadley, 
the  tools  of  Honry  VIT,  hut  they  were  far  sari'asse 
by  the  hoards  of  Wolsey  and  of  Cromwell.    Such  wai 
the  great  fortune  made  in  Franco  by  Serablancay,  the 
son  of  a  plain  merchant  of  Tours,  who  turned  the  offices 
of  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  finances  to  such 
good  nocouiit  that  he  bought  himself  large  estates  and 
baronies.    Fortunes    on    a    proportionately    smalle 
scale  wero  made  by  the  servants  of  the  German  prince 
as  by  John  Schcnitz,  a  minion  of  the  Archbishop  El 
tor  Albert  of  Mayence.    So  insecure  was  the  tenure  ot 
riches  accumulated  in  royal  or  princely  service  that, 
most  of  the  men  who  did  so,  including  all  those  men 
tioncd  in  this  paragraph,  ended  on  the  seafTold,  save,' 
indeed,  Wolsey,  who  would  have  done  so  had  he  noi 
died  while  awaiting  trial. 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that,  though  land  was  the  princip 
form  of  wealth  in  the  Middle  Ages,  no  great  fortnnea 
were  made  from  it  at  the  l>cginning  of  the  capilalistio 
era,  save  by  the  titled  holders  of  enormous  domain 
The  smsU  landlords  eufiferod  at  the  expense  of  the 
burghers  in  Gei-many,  and  not  until  these  burghers 
turned  to  the  country  and  bought  up  landed  estates 
did  agrioulturc  become  thoroughly  profitable. 

The  intimate  connection  of  government  and  capital 
ism  is  demonstratcfl  by  the  fact  that,  next  to  officiats, 
government  concessionaires  and  bankers  were  the  first 
to  make  great  fortunes.    At  this  time  l>ankiug  was 
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elosely  drpctidcnt  oti  public  loans  and  was  therefore 
tbu  Gntt  great  basitii'ss  to  be  established  uii  the  oajri- 
taJistiu  basis.  The  first  "troBt"  was  the  money  tnist 
Though  bankiii);  hud  U-en  Wfll  started  in  Iho  Middle 
Age*,  it  VQti  still  in  an  iiniHirrect  tttato  of  developnient 
;  Jews  and  goldsmiths  made  a  coustdcrablo  number  of 
c(>mni<Tcial  lonns  but  (Uc^o  loatix  were  always  ret^trded 
the  borrower  as  tcmporur)*  expedients ;  the  habitual 
lact  of  business  on  l)orrowed  eapitid  was  miknown. 
But,  jodt  as  the  new  oatput  of  the  German  mincM  wa« 
IntTca^ing  the  «n[)ply  of  pn-oious  metalti,  the  greater 
liness  of  war.  iluo  to  the  subetitutiou  of  murcenarics 
knd  fire-anna  for  feudal  levies  equipped  with  bows 
pikes,  made  the  governments  of  Europe  need 
money  more  than  ever  before.  They  made  great  loans 
nt  home  ami  abroad,  and  it  was  the  interest  on  theso 
that  expanded  the  banking  business  until  it  became  an 
iuternutional  p<iwcr.  Wei!  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury men  hud  made  a  fine  art  of  receiving  JcptKsita, 
Iruining  capital  and  performing  other  financial  opera- 
tions, bat  it  was  not  until  the  late  fifteenth  century 
that  the  bankerx  roapi'tl  the  full  reward  of  their  skill 
of  tlie  now  opportunities.  The  threi'  balls  iu  the 
inns  of  the  Me<]ici  testify  to  the  heights  to  which  a. 
irofessiori,  once  humble,  might  raise  its  experts.  In 
[Inly  theKcioncoof  accounting,  or  of  donble-entry  Iwyok-  ScU«m^ 
teepirig.  uriginated;  it  was  slowly  adopted  in  other 
landn.  The  first  English  work  on  the  subject  is  that 
by  John  flouge  in  1W3,  entitled:  "A  Profitable  Treo- 
tyee  called  the  InHtrument  or  Boke  to  learn  to  know 
the  good  order  of  the  keeping  of  the  famouso  recoil* 
nynge,  called  in  Latin,  Daro  ot  Habere,  and,  in  Rng- 
lyshe,  Debitor  and  Creditor."  It  was  in  Italy  that 
modem  tocliniquc  of  eleariiig  hilts  was  developed;  the 
Rimple  Mystem  by  which  lialances  are  Kettled  not  bjr 
fall  payment  of  each  debt  in  money,  but  by  comparing 
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Uie  paper  certificates  of  indebtedness.  This  iminent 
saving,  aa  developed  by  the  Oenoese,  was  stum  extoiidi 
from  their  own  city  to  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy, 
'that  the  bankers  would  meet  several  times  a  year  it 
the  first  international  eloariii)z;-hoas<^.  Fnim  Gene 
the  same  system  was  then  applied  to  distant  cities, 
with  great  profit,  even  more  iti  flocurily  than  in  saving 
of  capital.  If  hills  piiyiilile  at  Antwerp  were  bought 
at  Genoa,  they  were  paid  at  Antwerp  by  selling  bills 
o»  Lisbon,  perhaps,  and  these  in  turn  hy  Mellins:  ej 
change  on  Genoa.  These  processes  seem  simple  an< 
are  now  universal,  but  how  vastly  they  facilitated  tli 
development  of  banking  and  business  when  first  dij 
covered  can  hardly  be  over-osli mated. 

From  the  improvement  of  exchanpc  the  Genoese  nor 
proceeded  to  arbitrage,  a  transaction  more  profitable 
and  more  socially  useful  at  that  time  when  poor  coi 
mnnications  made  the  differences  in  prices  betweei 
hills  of  exchange,  bullion,  coius,  stocks  and  bonds 
distant  markets  more  considerable  than  they  are  now. 
The  Genoese  hankers  also  invented  the  first  suhati- 
Intes  for  money  in  the  form  of  circulating  notes,  ti 
all  this,  and  in  other  ways,  they  made  enormous  profit 
that  soou  induced  others  to  copy  them, 
btfinim  Though  the  Italians  invented  modern  banking  the] 
were  eventually  surpassed  by  tlie  Germans,  if  not  iii_ 
tectmique  at  least  in  the  size  of  the  firms  estalilishcc 
The  largest  Florentine  bank  in  I.'»:i9  was  that  of  Tliomi 
Guadegni  with  a  capital  of  5li0,0l«)  florins  ($1,170,1)001 
The  capital  of  the  house  of  Fugger  at  Augsburg,  dit 
tinct  from  the  personal  fortunes  of  its  members,  wt 
in  1546, 4,700,000  gold  gulden  ($lI,5(tO,0(K)).  The  avei 
age  annual  profits  of  the  Fuggers  during  the  yeai 
1511-27  were  &4.5  per  cent;  from  1534-6,  2.2  per  cent 
from  1540-4C.  19  per  cent.:  from  1547-53,  5.(3  per  ccn( 
Another  Augsburg  firm,  the  Welsers,  averaged  9 
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cent,  for  the  fifteen  years  1502-17.  Dividends  were  not 
declared  annually,  but  a  general  casting  up  of  accounts 
was  made  every  few  years  and  a  new  balance  struck, 
each  partner  withdrawing  as  much  as  he  wished,  or 
leaving  it  to  be  credited  to  his  account  as  new  capital. 

Though  the  Fuggera  and  other  firms  soon  went  into  RWwof 
large  business  of  all  sorts,  they  remained  primarily  '^'^* 
bankers.  As  such  they  enjoyed  boundless  credit  with 
the  public  from  whom  they  received  deposits  at  regular 
interest.  The  proportion  of  these  deposits  to  the  cap- 
ital continually  rose.  This  general  tendency,  together 
with  the  habit  of  changing  the  amount  of  capital  every 
few  years,  is  evident  from  the  following  table  of  the 
liabilities  of  the  Fuggers  in  gold  gulden  at  several 
different  periods : 

Tear  Capital  Deposits 

1527 2,000,000  290,000 

1536 1,500,000  900,000 

1546 4,700,000  1,300,000 

1563 2,000,000  3,100.000 

1577 1,300,000  4,000,000 

A  smaller  Augsburg  firm,  the  Haugs,  had  in  1560,  a 
capital  of  140,000  florins  and  deposits  of  648,000.  As 
all  these  deposits  were  subject  to  be  withdrawn  at 
sight,  and  as  the  firms  usually  kept  a  very  small  re- 
serve of  specie,  it  would  seem  that  banking  was  sub- 
ject to  great  risks.  The  unsonndness  of  the  method 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  de- 
posits were  made  by  members  of  the  banker's  family, 
or  by  friends,  who  harbored  a  strong  sentiment  against 
embarrassing  the  bank  by  withdrawing  at  inconvenient 
seasons.  Doubtless  the  almost  uniformly  profitable 
career  of  most  firms  for  many  years  concealed  many 
dangers. 
The  crash  came  finally  as  the  result  of  the  bankruptcy 
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of  tJie  Spanish  ontL-Fronoli  Kovoriiiupiits.  Spain's" 
ri'pudiatioTi  of  lier  debtwaajiajlial,  taking  thcforui  of 
consolidation  and  conversion ;  Franco,  however,  simply 
•topp«t'air"puymenU  of  intefeHt  and  amortization. 
Many  banks  throuffhont  Europe  failed^ and  drew  down 
with  Ui*>ni  their  creditors.  The  yt-ars  1557-04  saw  tho 
first  -o?  IhfeButFaract^ristically  modern__Dhc5oui6na, 
intcruational  financial  crises.  There  were  hard  times 
everj-whcre.  Other  stales  followed  Ihc  example  of 
tbtr  French  and  Span ish^BovorameuUrKa gland  consti- 
tuting the  fortunate  exception.  Rocovery  followed  at 
Ipngth,  howi'vcr,  and  speculation  boomed;  but  a  Becond 
Spanish  fitatg  Jwuikruptcy  brought  on  another  crisis, 
and  tKcre  waa  a  third,  following  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada.  The  failure  of  many  of  the  great  private 
companies  was  followed  by  the  institution  of  etato 
banks.  Tho  first  to  be  erected  was  the  Banco  di 
Bialto  in  Venice. 

Tho  banks  were  the  agencies  for  the  spread  of  thi 
capitalistic  system  to  other  fields.  The  great  firms' 
cither  bought  up,  or  obtained  as  concessions  from  some 
government,  the  natoraLjcfiourcca  rcqaJsite  l>f  the 
produetion^f_^caUb.  One  of  tho  very  firSi  things 
seized~By  them  were  the  mines.  Indeed,  the  profitable 
exploitation  of  the  German  mines  especially  dates  from 
tlieir  acquisition  by  tho  Fug^ers  and  other  btiukers 
lato  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Partly  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  of  refining  ore,  but  diiefly  by 
driving  large  numbers  of  laborers  to  their  maxima 
effort,  tho  new  mire-owners  increased  the  production' 
of  metal  almost  at  a  bound,  and  tJiereby  pourtHl  uutol 
■wealth  into  their  own  cofTers.  The  total  value  of  me 
als  produced  in  Germany  in  152.')  amouqted  to  !!'4,8()0,- 
000  per  annum,  and  employed  over  100,000  men.  Until 
1545  the  German  production  of  silver  was  greater 
than  tho  American,  and  copper  was  almost  as  valuable! 
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a  product.  Notwithstanding  its  increased  production, 
its  value  doubled  between  1527  and  1557.  The  shares 
in  ihese  great  companies  were,  like  the  "Fugger  let- 
terB,"  or  certificates  of  intGrcst-bcaring  deposits  in 
banks,  fissignable  and  were  actively  traded  iu  on  van- 
oub  bourses.  Each  share  was  a  certificate  of  partner- 
ship which  then  carried  with  it  unlimited  liability  for 
the  debts  of  the  company.  One  of  the  favorite  specu- 
lative issues  was  found  in  the  shares  of  the  Mansfold 
Copper  Co.,  established  in  1524  with  a  capital  of  70,0()0 
gulden,  which  was  increased  to  120,000  gulden  in  1528. 

Whereas,  in  banking  and  in  mining,  capital  had  al-  Coroinerco 
most  created  the  opportunities  for  its  employment,  in 
commerce  it  partly  supplanted  the  older  system  and 
partly  entered  into  new  paths.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
domefiti(^  and  to  some  extent  international,  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  fairs  adapted  to  bring  producer  and 
consumer  together  and  hence  reduce  tlic  functions  of 
middleman  to  the  narrowest  limits.  Such  was  the 
an""ttt  fair  at  Stourbridge ;  such  the  famous  bnokmart 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  such  were  the  fairs  in 
Lyons,  Antwerp,  and  many  other  cities.  Only  in  the 
larger  towns  was  a  market  perpetually  ojien.  Foreign 
commerce  was  also  carried  on  by  companies  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  the  medieval  gilds. 

New  conditions  called  for  fresh  means  of  meeting 
them.  The  great  change  in  sea-borne  trade  effected  liy 
the  discovery  of  the  new  routes  to  India  and  Amorii-ji, 
was  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  goods  carried  an  iu 
the  paths  by  which  they^trasclod.  T^o_conmu'rcc■  of 
the  two  inland  aeas,  the.Mediteriaiicaj]  and  tlie  Baltic, 
relatively  dtwlmed,  while  that  of  the  Atlantic  seal)oard 
grew  by  leaps  end  bounds.  New  and  large_compiniir-a 
r-fiTnftinfft fi^^isf ftncft,  fnnnpd  on  thr  ;itiiiit-st(>fk  principle. 
ng»r  flipw]  fjiA  vftTJmi?  g^^'oi-nmoTitu  cxeidtj^d  u  Isiv^o. 
o^^l,  giving  them  a  semi-political  character. 
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As  Portugal  was  the  first  to  tap  the  wealth  of  the 
gorgeous  East,  into  her  lap  fell  Iho  ntrcam  of  gold 
from  that  quarter.  The  secret  of  her  wimlfuil  wu8 
the  small  bulk  and  onormout;  value  of  her  C)irgo< 
Prom  Malabar  she  fetched  pepper  aiid  giiiKcr,  frot 
Ceylon  cinunnioti  and  pearls,  from  Bengal  opium,  tl 
only  known  conqueror  of  pain,  and  with  it  frankincons 
and  indifio.  Borneo  supplied  camphor,  Amboyna  nut- 
megs and  mace,  and  two  small  inlands,  Temote  and 
Tidor,  offere<l  cloves.  These  products  sold  for  fort) 
limes  as  much  in  London  or  in  Antwerp  as  they  ct 
in  the  Orient.  No  wonder  that  wealth  came  in  a  gs 
ot  perfume  to  Lisbon.  The  cost  of  the  ship  and 
the  voyage,  averaging  two  years  from  departnre 
return,  ^va8  $2l>,0()0,  and  any  ithip  might  bring  hack 
a  cargo  worth  $750,(100.  But  the  risks  were  great. 
Of  the  lat  ships  that  sailed  from  141>7-ir>(H;  only  72 
returned,  fu  the  following  century  of  about  800  Por- 
tuguese vessels  engaged  in  the  India  trade  nearly  one- 
eighth  were  lost.  Evca  the  risk  of  loss  in  sailing  froi 
Liwbim  to  the  ports  oi  aorthcm  Europe  was  appi 
oiable.  The  king^jiL^rtogal  iuHured  ships  on  a  vo] 
age  from  Lisbon  to  Antwerp  forVpKfmmm  of  six  p* 
cent.  ~      "         

Spain  found  the  path  towards  the  setting  sun  as 
golden  as  Porlugid  ha<l  f<nind  the  reflection  of  his  ril 
ing  beams.  At  her  height  she  had  a  thousand  mer^ 
chant  galleons.  The  chief  imports  were  the  precious 
metalx,  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones.  Cochineal, 
Helling  at  $.17(1  a  hundrcilweigbt  in  l^ndon,  surpassed 
in  value  any  spice  from  Celebeji.  Dye-woo<i.  ebonj 
some  drugs,  nuts  and  a  few  other  articles  richly  r< 
paid  importation.  There  was  also  a  very  consideral 
export  trade.  Cadiz  and  Seville  sent  to  the  Indies  an* 
nnally  l.',240,f)W  gallons  of  wine,  with  quantities  o( 
oil,  clothes  and  other  necessities.    Many  ships,  n< 
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only  Spanish  bat  Portugnese  and  English,  were 
weighted  with  human  flesh  from  Africa  as  heavily  as 
Christian  with  his  black  load  of  sin,  and  in  the  case  of 
PortDgal,  at  least,  the  load  almost  sent  its  bearer  to 
the  City  of  Destruction. 

But  Spanish  keels  made  other  wakes  than  westward. 
To  Flanders  oil  and  wool  were  sent  to  be  exchanged 
for  manufactured  wares,  tapestries  and  books.  Italy 
asked  hides  and  dyes  in  return  for  her  brocades,  pearls 
and  linen.  The  undoubtedly  great  extent  of  Spanish 
commerce  even  in  places  where  it  had  no  monopoly,  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  in  that  it  was  at  the  first 
burdened  by  what  in  the  end  choked  it,  government 
regulation.  Cadiz  had  the  best  harbor,  but  Seville  was 
favored  by  the  king;  even  ships  allowed  to  unload  at 
Cadiz  could  do  so  only  on  condition  that  their  cargoes 
be  transported  directly  to  Seville.  A  particularly 
crushing  tax  was  the  alcabala,  or  10  per  cent,  impost 
on  all  sales.  Other  import  duties,  royalties  on  metals, 
excise  on  food,  monopolies,  and  petty  regulations  finally 
handicapped  Spain's  merchants  so  effectually  that  Ihoy 
fell  behind  those  of  other  countries  in  the  race  fi)r  su- 
premacy. 

As  the  mariners  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  drooped  France 
nnder  the  shackles  of  unwise  laws,  hardy  sailors  spran>,' 
into  their  places.  Neither  of  the  other  Latin  nations, 
however,  was  able  to  do  so.  The  once  proud  suprem- 
acy of  Venice  and  of  Genoa  was  gone;  the  former  sank 
aa  Lisbon  rose  and  the  latter,  who  held  her  own  at 
least  as  a  money  market  until  1540,  was  about  tliat 
time  surpassed,  though  she  was  never  wholly  super- 
seded, by  Antwerp.  Italy  exported  wheat,  flax,  woad 
and  other  products,  but  chiefly  by  land  routes  or  in 
foreign  keels.  Nor  was  France  able  to  take  any  great 
part  in  maritime  trade.  Content  with  the  freight 
brought  her  by  other  nations,  she  sent  out  few  expedi- 
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lions,  and  those  few,  like  that  of  James  Carticr,  bad 
no  present  rcault  either  in  commerce  or  in  colonies. 
Hor  greatest  mart  was  Lyons,  the  fairi?  there  heing 
carefully  fostered  by  the  kings  and  being  naturally 
favored  by  the  growth  of  manufacture,  while  the  mari- 
time harbors  either  declined  or  at  least  gained  noth- 
ing. For  a  few  years  La  Rochello  battened  on  religio 
piracy,  but  that  was  all. 

In  no  country  is  the  struggle  for  existence  between 
the  medieval  and  the  modern  commercial  metltods 
phiiner  than  in  Germany.  The  trade  of  the  Hanao 
towns  failed  to  grow,  parfly  for  the  reason  that  their 
merchants  had  not  command  of  tlie  fluid  wealth  that 
raised  to  prc-ominonco  the  Houtheni  cities.  There 
were,  indeed,  other  causes  for  the  decline  of  the  H 
soatio  Baltic  trade.  The  discovery  of  new  routes,  ea 
cially  the  opening  of  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea, 
shorl -circuited  the  current  that  had  previously  flowed 
through  the  Kattegat  und  the  Skager  Rak.  Moreover, 
the  development  of  both  whoat-gro'A'ing  and  of  com- 
merce in  the  Netherlandf  and  in  Kngland  proved  dis- 
astrous to  the  Hanse.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  had 
at  one  time  been  the  granarj'  of  Blurope,  but  they  s 
fcrcd  somewhat  by  the  greater  yield  of  the  more 
tensive  agriculture  introduced  at  tliat  time  elsewhe 
Kven  then  tliinr  export  continued  to  be  considerable, 
though  diverted  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
ports  of  Kuropo.  In  156.%  for  example,  GKiO  loads 
of  grain  were  exported  from  Kouigsberg,  and  in  \a 
7730  loads. 

The  Hanse  towns  lost  their  English  trade  in  com- 
petition with  the  new  companies  there  formed, 
bitter  diplomatic  struggle  was  carried  on  by  lien: 
VIII,  The  privileges  to  the  Gfermans  of  the  S 
yard  confirmed  and  extended  by  him  were  abrldgod 
by  hia  son,  partly  restored  by  Blary  and  again  tak 
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away  by  EUzabeth.  The  emperor,  in  agreement  with 
the  cities'  senates,  started  retaliatory  measures  against 
English  merchants,  endeavoring  to  assure  the  Hanse 
towns  that  they  should  at  least  "continue  the  ancient 
ooncord  of  their  dear  native  country  and  the  good 
Dutches  that  now  presently  inhabit  it.'"  He  therefore 
ordered  English  merchants  banished,  against  which 
Elizabeth  protested. 

While  the  North  of  Germany  was  suffering  from  its 
failure  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions,  a  power  was 
rising  in  the  South  capable  of  levying  tribute  not 
only  from  the  whole  Empire  but  from  the  habitable 
earth.  Among  the  merchant  princes  who,  in  Augs- 
burg, in  Nuremberg,  in  Strassburg,  placed  on  their 
own  brows  the  golden  crown  of  riches,  the  Fuggers 
were  both  typical  and  supreme.  James  Fuggcr  "the  jamea 
Rich,"  springing  from  a  family  already  opulent,  was  f^^,'™ 
one  of  those  geniuses  of  finance  tliat  turn  over^'thing 
toQched  into  gold.  He  carried  on  a  large  banking  busi- 
ness, he  loaned  money  to  emperors  and  princes,  ho 
boQ^t  np  mines  and  fitted  out  fleets,  he  re-orgjuiizt-d 
great  industries,  he  speculated  in  politics  and  ri'ii;^aii. 
For  the  princes  of  the  empire  ho  fanned  taxes ;  for  the 
pope  he  sold  indulgences  at  a  33  1/3  per  cent,  commis- 
sion, and  collected  annates  and  otiior  dues.  In  Hun- 
gary, in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  the  Xew  World,  bis  atjcnts 
were  delving  for  money  and  skilfully  diverting  it  into 
his  coffers.  He  was  also  a  pillar  of  the  church  and  a 
philanthropist,  founding  a  library  at  Augsburg  niid 
bnilding  model  tenements  for  poor  workers.  Ih?  bi-- 
came  the  incarnation  of  a  new  Great  Power,  that  of 
international  finance.  A  contempornrj-  chnniiclor 
says:  "emperors,  kings,  princes  and  governors  have 
sent  ambassage  unto  him;  the  pope  hath  gruetcil  him 
as  his  beloved  son  and  hath  embrnced  him;  cardiiKils 
have  risen  before  him.  ...  He  hath  become  the  glory 
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of  till?  wlicilo  nprinaii  himl."    His  sons,  Rnymoud, 
tliotiy  ami  Jcromo,  wore  rniscd  by  Charles  V  to  the  r 
and  privilege  of  countB,  bannerets  and  barons. 

Throughout  the  century  corporntions  bwrnme  1 
and  Ipbk  fiiinily  pHrltiorshipa  and  more  and  more  I 
]>orsoiial  in"  "soulless,"  They  were  semi-public,  so 
private  afTairu,  resting  on  special  cliarters  and  actively 
promoted,  not  only  in  Oennany  hut  in  England  and 
other  comitrics,  by  the  emperor,  kinjr,  or  territorial 
prinoo.  Ou  the  other  hand  the  capital  was  largely  sub 
scribed  by  private  buMiness  men  and  the  direction 
the  companies*  afTairs  wats  left  iu  their  hands. 
bilily  was  unlimited. 

In  their  methods  many  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  o^' 
porations  were  surprisingly  "modem."  Monopolies, 
eomerj*,  trusts  and  ngreements  to  keep  up  prices  tlour* 
ished,  notwithstanding  constant  legislation  against 
them,  as  that  against  secret  schedules  of  prices  passed 
by  the  Diet  of  Nurenilvrg.  Particularly  noteworthy 
were  the  number  of  agreements  to  create  a  monopoly 
price  in  nii'lais.  ThuK  n  ring  of  ffernian  mine-owner* 
was  lunned  arliticially  to  raise  the  price  of  rtilver,  « 
mea«ure  defended  publicly  on  the  gronnd  that  it  en- 
riched (Jermauy  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner.  An* 
other  example  was  the  formation  of  a  tinning  company 
under  the  patronage  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony.  It 
I)ro[>oi40il  agreements  with  its  Bohemian  rivals  to  fU 
the  [iriee  of  tin,  but  these  uKunlly  failerl  even  after  a 
monopoly  of  Bohemian  tin  had  been  granted  by  Ferdi- 
nand to  Conrad  Mayr  of  Augsburg. 

The  immense  diflieulty  of  cornering  any  of  tlie  larger 
articles  of  commerce  was  not  so  well  appreciated  in  the 
earlier  time  as  it  is  now.  Nothing  is  more  instructive 
than  the  historj-  of  the  mercury  "inists"  of  thow) 
years.  When  the  competing  eompimics  owning  mine.s 
«t  Idrift  in  Caniiola  amalgamated  for  the  purpose  of 
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enhancing  the  price  of  qnicksilT^r.  iho  aiic'mpt  brv^kf 
do«ii  by  reason  of  the  Spanish  niiuos.  Ao«.vrxlii»sty. 
one  Ambrose  Hochstetter  of  Aupsburj:  »Miuvi\>Hl  iho  i.\3a 
ambitions  project  of  conieriiip  the  whole  supplv"  of 
the  vorld.  As  has  happened  $o  often  sJnoe.  the  hii^her 
price  brought  forth  a  much  hiriwr  quantity  of  the 
article  than  bad  been  reckonetl  with,  the  ^o-enlltH)  "iu- 
visible  snpply";  the  corner  broke  down  and  IKiehstet- 
ter  failed  with  enormons  liabilities  of  S(X>,(HH>  .i;uKion, 
and  died  in  prison.  The  crash  sliiwk  the  tiuaneiid 
world,  bat  was  nevertheless  followed  by  still  in'ttor 
planned  and  better  financed  etTorts  of  the  Ku^^ers 
to  put  the  whole  quicksilver  product  of  the  world  into 
an  international  trust.  These  final  attempts  were  more 
or  less  successfnl.  Another  ambitious  scheme,  whieli 
failed,  was  that  of  Conrad  Rott  of  Auirslmrjj  to  jiel  isTOff. 
a  monopoly  of  pepper.  He  aRrocd  to  buy  six  Imiuired 
tons  of  pepper  from  the  kinfj  of  Portujriil  one  year 
and  one  thousand  tons  the  next,  at  the  rate  of  (!Sil 
dncats  the  ton,  but  even  this  failed  to  g'wo  liini  llie 
desired  monopoly. 

Just  as  in  our  own  memorj'  the  trnwls  have  aroused  iWu'iii'm 
popular  hatred  and  have  brought  down  on  tlieir  Iii-iuIm  "|j„' 
many  attempts,  usually  unsuccessful,  of  frtiveniuu'iilH 
to  deal  with  them,  bo  at  the  bofriimin;;  of  the  rapilalislit! 
era,  intense  unpopularity  was  the  lot  of  the  new  com 
mercial    methods    and    their    cxjionents.     Moiio|)oli(<s 
were  fiercely  denounced  in  the  coiilcnijiorary  <!itiiijiii 
tracts  and  every  Diet  made  some  effort  to  denl  willi 
them.     First  of  all  the  mcrctiants  bad  to  meet  not  only 
the  envy  and  prejadices  of  the  old  order,  Imt  tin-  poHi 
tive  teachings  of  the  church.     The  prohibition  of  UHiiry, 
and  the  doctrine  that  every  article  ]ia<l  a  Just  or  nat- 
ural price,  barred  the  road  of  the  early  entrejfn-neur. 
Aqninas  believed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  make 
more  money  than  he  needed  and  tiiiil  prolitH  on  r-oiii- 
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mcrce  should  be  scaled  down  to  sach  a  point  that  thi 
voald  give  only  a  reasoDable  retam.    Tbis  idea 
shared  by  Catholic  and  Protostnnt  alilce  in  the  fi 
years  of  the  Koformation;  it  can  be  found  in  Geiler  of 
Kaiflcrberg  and  in  Luther.    In  the  Bcfonner'a  infln- 
cntial  tract,  To  the  German  NobUitj/,  usury  and  "t^ijr- 
gerei"  are  denounced  as  the  greatest  misfortunes  of 
Germany.    Ulrich  von  Hutten  Raid  Uiat  of  the  four 
classes    of    robbers,    free-booting   knights,    lawyers, 
priests  and  mei-chants,  the  merchants  were  the  wor»t. 

The  imperial  Diets  reflected  popular  opinion  faith- 
fully enough  to  trj'  their  best  to  bridle  the  great  com- 
panies. The  Diet  of  Tr&vcs-Cologne  asked  that  mon- 
opolies and  artificial  enhancement  of  the  prices  of 
spice,  copper  and  woolen  cloth  he  prohibited.  To  ef- 
fect this  nctfi  were  passed  intended  to  iuflure  competi- 
tion. This  law  againtit  monopoliee,  however,  was  not 
vigorously  enforced  until  the  Imperial  Treasurer  cited 
iM^fure  his  tribunal  many  merchants  of  Angsbnrg  ac- 
cused of  violating  it.  The  panio-strickon  offenders 
feverishly  hastened  to  make  interest  wilb  the  prinoea 
and  city  magistrates.  But  their  main  support  was 
the  emperor,  who  intervened  energetically  in  their  fa- 
vor. Krom  this  time  the  bankers  and  groat  merchants 
labored  hard  at  each  Diet  to  place  the  control  of  monop* 
olies  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch.  In  return  for  hi^ 
constant  support  he  was  made  a  large  sharer  In  tl^H 
profits  of  the  great  houses.  ^^ 

In  the  struggle  with  the  Diets,  at  last  the  capitalists 
were  thoroughly  snccessful.  The  Imperial  Council  of 
Hegcncy  passed  an  epoch-making  ordinance,  kept  se- 
cret for  fear  of  the  people,  expressly  allowing  mer- 
chants to  sell  at  the  highest  prices  they  could  got  and 
recognizing  certain  monopolies  aaid  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  as  against  other  countries,  and  justifnnl 
for  the  wages  they  provided  for  labor.    About 
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time,  for  Bome  reason,  the  a^tation  gradnally  du\l 
down.  It  IB  probable  that  the  religious  Ctintn>versy 
took  the  public's  mind  off  economic  questions  and  the 
Peasant's  War,  like  all  uusuocossful  but  <langon>ns 
risings  of  the  poor,  was  followed  by  a  strong  renclioii 
in  favor  of  the  conservative  rich.  Moreover,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  cnrreuts  of  the  time  were  loo  stroug  to  \w 
resisted  by  the  feeble  methods  proposotl  by  the  reform- 
ers. "When  we  r^i^ber  that  the  chief  practical  nieas- 
DFQ  recommended  by  Lather  was  the  total  prohibition 
of  trading  in  spices  and  other  foreign  wares  that  took 
money  oot  of  the  country,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
regulation  of  a  complex  industry  was  beyom)  the  scope 
ofjaaji^iy.  And  little,  if  any,  enlightenment  came 
from  other  quarters. 

While  the  towns  of  southern  Germany  were  beooni-  Th'-Nnlwi 
ing  the  world's  banking  and  industriitl  centers,  llu; 
cities  of  the  Netherlands  became  its  chief  staple  purls. 
For  generations  Antwerp  had  had  two  fairs  a  year, 
but  in  1484  it  started  a  perpetual  market,  open  to  idl 
merchants,  even  to  foreigners,  the  whole  year  rnnml, 
and  in  addition  to  this  It  increased  its  fairs  to  fiuir. 
Later  a  new  Merchants'  Exchange  or  Hourso  was  buitl  '•'^^' 
in  which  almost  all  the  transactions  now  seen  on  our 
stock  or  produce  exchanges  took  place.  There  was 
wild  speculation,  partly  on  borrowed  money,  eKpe- 
ctally  in  pepper,  the  price  of  which  funiislii'<l  n  sort 
of  barometer  of  bourse  feeling,  liets  on  jirices  and 
on  events  were  made,  and  from  this  pnictiu(>  various 
forms  of  insurance  took  their  rise.  ■ 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world  brought  an  era  of  Amwprp 
prosperity  to  Antwerp  that  doubtless  put  hi-r  at  tlie 
head  of  all  commercial  cities  until  the  Kpanisb  sword 
cnt  her  down.  In  1561)  there  were  commonly  'jriOO  h)u\>h 
anchored  in  her  harbor,  as  against  S(H)  at  Ainslcrdani, 
her  chief  rival  and  eventual  heir.    Of  these  not  un- 
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comnionlr  ae  many  as  500  nailc-d  in  one  day,  and,  U  is 
saiil,  12,IM)0  (!arrtitgcti  came  in  duity,  2000  with  pas- 
sengors  and  10,<H»0  with  wares..  Even  if  Uie«e  statf- 
nicnts  nrc  considerable  (<xa$;;gcrntion.'i,  ri  reliable  ac- 
count of  the  exports  in  the  sinj^le  year  15G0  shows  the 
real  greatnt-ss  of  the  tow?i.  The  total  imports  in  that 
year  amounted  to  31,R70,I>00  giMm  {$17.K48,()00),  di- 
vided as  follows:  Italian  tiilk):,  Hatins  nnd  ornaments 
6,000,000  gulden:  German  dimities  1,200,000;  German 
vimes  3,000,000;  Northern  wheat  3,360,000;  French 
wine  2,(K)0,000;  French  dyes  GOO.ffOO;  French  Rait  3m,- 
000;  Spanish  wool  1,250,000;  Spanish  wine  L600,m'0; 
Portuguese  spices  ^.OOO.OWt;  English  wool  500,000; 
English  cloth  10,000,000.  The  last  named  ai-ttcle  iii- 
dicatcH  the  decay  of  Flemi^ih  weaving  due  to  English 
competition.  For  a  time  there  hud  been  war  to  the 
knife  witli  English  merchants,  following  Uio  gi-eal 
commercial  treaty  popularly  called  the  Mahts  Inter- 
curstts.  According  to  the  tlieorj'  then  held  that  one 
imtion's  lotts  was  another's  gain,  this  treaty  was  oon^ 
sidered  a  masterpiece  of  policy  in  England  and  tl 
foundation  of  her  commercial  greatnesH.  Tt  and  il 
predeccitsor,  the  Ulayiius  IntcrcurKiis,  marked  the  ue^ 
policy,  characteristic  of  modern. ti.mc8.JliJit  madi)_cflfja: 
rooreial  advantages  a  cinef  object  of  diplomacy  and 
oQfigWaTtfrrr — riuli-utlvinariffs  were  enacted,  the 
export  of  gold  and  silver  prohibited,  and  sumptuary 
laws  imftsed  to  encourage  domestic  industriea. 
polic>'  as  to  export  varied  thronjihout  the  ceiiturj'  ni 
according  to  the  article.  The  value  of  ships  was  high| 
appreciated.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  opinwl  that  coi 
mand  of  the  sea  meant  command  of  the  world's  riches 
and  ultimately  of  llie  world  itself.  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert drew  up  a  report  advocating  the  ac<iuisition 
colonics  as  means  of  providing  markets  for  home  pi 
ucts.    So  little  were  the  rights  of  the  natives  cousic 
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ered  that  Sir  Humphrey  stated  that  the  savages  would 
be  amply  rewarded  for  all  that  could  be  taken  from 
them  by  the  ineatimable  gift  of  Christianity. 

As  littlo  regard  was  shown  for  the  property  of  Cath-  Bucaaw 
olics  as  for  that  of  heathens.  Merry  England  drew  """ 
her  dividends  from  slave-trading  and  from  buccaneer- 
ing as  well  as  from  honest  exchange  of  gooda.  There 
is  something  fascinating  about  the  career  of  a  man 
like  Sir  John  Hawkins  whose  character  was  as  infa- 
mous as  his  daring  was  serviceable.  He  early  learned 
that  "negroes  were  very  good  merchandise  in  His- 
paniola  and  that  they  might  easily  be  had  upon  the 
coast  of  Quinea,"  and  so,  financed  by  the  British  aris- 
tocracy and  blessed  by  Protestant  patriots,  he  char- 
tered the  Jesus  of  Liibeck  and  went  burning,  steal- 
ing and  body-snatching  in  West  African  villages, 
crowded  his  hold  full  of  blacks  and  sold  those  of  them 
who  survived  at  $800  a  head  in  the  Indies.  Quite 
fittingly  he  received  as  a  crest  "a  dcmi-Moor,  proper, 
in  chains."  He  then  went  preying  on  the  Spanish  gal- 
leons, and  at  one  time  swindled  Philip  out  of  $200,000 
by  pretending  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  renegade;  thus  he 
rose  from  slaver  to  pirate  and  from  pirate  to  admiral. 

So  pious,  patriotic  and  profitable  a  business  as  buc-  Engli«h 
caneering  absorbed  a  greater  portion  of  England's  '^'™'™=' 
energies  than  did  ordinary  maritime  commerce.  A  list 
of  all  ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  in  1572  shows 
that  they  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  only  51,000  tons 
burden,  less  than  that  of  a  single  steamer  of  the  largest 
size  today.  The  largest  ship  that  could  roach  London 
was  of  240  tons,  but  some  twice  as  large  anchored  at 
other  harbors.  Throughout  the  contur.'  trade  multi- 
plied, that  of  London,  which  profited  the  most,  ten- 
fold. If  the  customs'  dues  funiish  an  accurate  barom- 
eter for  the  volume  of  trade,  while  London  was  increas- 
ing the  other  ports  were  falling  behind  not  only  rela- 
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lively  bat  positively.  In  the  years  1506-f>  London 
yicldod  to  the  treasary  $60,00f)  and  otberports  $75,000; 
in  1581-2  London  paid  $175,000  and  other  ports  only 
$25,000. 

As  she  grew  in  size  and  wealtli  London,  like  Antwerp, 
felt  the  need  of  permanent  fairs.  From  the  continental 
city  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  English  financial  aRcnl 
in  tlie  Xctherlandfl,  brought  architect  and  materials 
and  erected  the  Royal  Exchange  on  the  north  Hide  of 
Comhill  in  London,  where  the  same  institntion  stands 
today.  Built  by  Gresham  at  his  own  expense,  it  was 
lined  by  a  hundre<I  small  nhops  rented  by  him.  As  the 
new  was  rung  in,  the  old  passed  away.  The  ancient 
restrictions  on  the  fluidity  of  capital  were  almont 
broken  down  by  the  end  of  Elizalwth's  reign.  The 
statutes  of  bankniptcy,  giving  new  and  strong  securi- 
ties to  creditors,  marked  the  advent  to  power  of  the 
commercial  class,  Capitnlism  took  form  in  the  char- 
tering of  large  companies.  The  first  of  these,  "the 
mistery  and  oomiiany  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers  for 
the  discovery  of  regions,  dominions,  islands  and  plao^H 
unknown,"  commonly  called  the  Rassia  Company,  wa^^ 
a  joint-stock  corporation  with  240  members,  each  with  | 
a  share  valued  at  $125.  It  traded  principally  with 
Russia,  bnt,  before  the  century  was  out,  was  followi 
by  tJie  Levant  Company,  the  East  India  Company,  a: 
others,  for  the  exploitation  of  other  regions. 

To  northern  Spain  England  sent  coarse  cloth,  e 
tons,  sheepskins,  wheat,  butter  and  cheese,  and  brought 
back  wine,  oranges,  lemons  and  timber.  To  France 
went  wax,  tallow,  butter,  cheese,  wheat,  rye,  "Man- 
chester cloth,"  beans  and  biscait  in  exchange  for  pitch, 
rosiu,  feathers,  prunes  and  ''great  ynnions  that  bo  xii 
or  xiiii  jniches  aboute,"  iron  and  wine.  To  the  Rus- 
sian Baltic  ports,  Riga,  Reval  and  Xarva  went  coarse 
olotb,  ''corrapt"  (i.e.,  adulterated)  wine,  oony-skinB, 
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salt  nud  bruudy,  and  from  the  same  cnino  Qnx,  bempi 
pitoh,  tar,  tallow,  wax  oud  furs.  Salmon  from  Ire- 
land and  otber  fish  from  Scotland  and  Denmark  were 
]ini<l  fur  by  "corrupt"  wines.     To  tlie  Italian  ports 

Ejd.'  Lt'ghoru,  Barcdoim,  Civita  Vcochiu  and  Vt-nicc-,  and 
p  the  Dalearic  Isles  wout  lead,  fine  cloth,  hides,  Ncw- 
roundlaiid  fish  and  lime,  and  from  them  came  oil,  silk 
uid  fnif  poixi'lain.  To  BarKtr)'  went  fine  elolli,  ord- 
nncu  and  ariJllury,  armor  and  timlver  for  oars,  thntifth, 
oa  a  memorandum  of  I58U  sayR,  "if  the  Spaniards 
etttoh  yon  trading  with  them,  yoa  shall  die  for  it." 
Probably  what  they  objected  to  most  was  the  sale  of 
&rau  to  the  infidel.  From  Barbar>'  came  sugar,  saltr 
petro,  dates,  molasses  and  carpets.  Andalasia  do- 
niamlod  fine  cloth  and  cambric  in  return  for  wines 
culled  "seckes,"  sweet  oil,  raisins,  salt,  cochineal,  m- 
digo,  sumac,  silk  and  soap.  Portugal  took  buttoi*, 
oheesc,  fine  cloth  ''light  groeu  or  sad  blue,"  lead,  tin 
and  bides  in  exchange  for  salt,  oil,  i^oap,  cinnamou, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper  and  all  other  ludiau  wares. 

While  tbe  English  drove  practically  no  trade  with 
the  EaKt  Indies,  to  the  West  Indies  they  sent  directly 
oil,  looking-glasses,  knives,  shears,  scinMirB,  linen,  and 
wine  which,  to  be  salable,  must  be  "singular  good." 
From  thenoe  came  gold,  pearls  "very  orient  and  big 
withull,"  tiugar  and  molasses.  To  Syria  went  colore<l 
clolh  of  Iho  lineal  quality,  and  for  it  currantH  and  sweet 
oU  were  taken.  The  establishment  of  an  English  faetor 
In  Turkey  with  the  oxprcsH  purjjose  of  furthering'  trade 
with  that  countr>*  is  an  interesting  landmark  iu  com- 
mercial history. 

Bveu  OS  late  as  (he  reign  of  Elizabeth  England  im- 

rti'd  almost  all  "artificiidity,"  as  higligrade  mnnu- 

ri'S  iif  a  certain  sort  wi-re  called.    A   famous 

botlmn  play  turns  on  the  seanrity  of  needles,  the 


whole  household  being  turned  upside  down  to  look  for  tt.iss9 
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the  one  lost  by  Gammer  Gurton.    The«e  iirlicles, 
well  a»  kiiivet},  nailu,  pins,  1>utt«us,  doUa,  teniiis-ball 
tape,  threnrl,  (;1«bs,  iukI  laces,  were  imported  from  tin 
Netbcrlftuds  and  Qerraany,    From  the  name  quarter' 
came  "snmll  wan's  for  grocers,"— by  wliicb  may  bo 
meant  ca1ib:i^>s,  tumipH  nud  lcttuc«, — and  also  hops, 
copper  and  brass  ware. 


tory, 


Having;  swept  all  before  it  ii]  the  domains  of  bank- 
in;;,  mining  and  trade,  capitalism,  Qusbed  with  victory, 
aonglit  for  now  worlds  to  conquer  and  found  them 
miumfacturc.    Ucre  atiw  a  ^reat  struggle  waa  net 
sary.    Hitherto  the  opposition  (o  tbo  new  compaoic 
had  been  mainly  on  the  part  of  the  consumer;  now  the 
hofitilily  of  the  laborer  was  arouswl.    The  gnipple  o^h 
the  two  clasKCs,  in  which  the  waKe-carner  went  downjH 
partly  before  the  arquebus  of  the  mercenary,  partly 
under  the  lash  and  branding-iron  of  pitiless  laws,  will 
be  described  in  the  next  section.    Here  it  is  not  tlie 
strife  of  the  clatiJtcs,  but  of  the  two  economic  Bystems, 
that  is  considered.    Capitalism  won  cconomicuUy  b^fl 
fore  it  imposed  its  yoke  on  the  vanqnished  by  the  harsB^ 
rneann  of  soldier  and  police.    It  won,  in  the  final  auab 
ysis,  not  because  of  the  inherent  power  of  concentrated 
wealtli,  thouRh  it  nsed  and  abused  this  recklessly,  but 
because,  in  Uie  strugfjle  for  existence,  it  proved  itself 
the  fonn  of  life  better  fitted  to  survive  in  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  society.    It  called  forth  technical  ii 
provemcnts,  it  stimulatod  individual  effort,  it  put 
immense  premium  on  thrift  and  investment,  it  cbcaj 
cned  production  by  the  application  of  initially  expen- 
sive but  ultimately  repaying,  apparatus,  it  elTcctod 
enormous  economics  in  wholesale  production  and  dis- 
tribution.   Hefore  the  new  methods  of  business  thtt_ 
old  gilds  stood  as  helpless,  as  unready,  as  bo^^'mcn 
the  face  of  cannon. 
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haadf  ^  a  ciL  ail  'a»  TiffiTriTwr?  .'c'  v^^i  van  ;^Hvcy<;- 
ieallT  «qBil  Sjaa.  zassw:  ■lir-.-cai  UK  ni^  ,-e"  *^ 
proiiw-  ^a£  rtier  j."*^  crsiSi'i^  xtiiI  i*  i>.\nntZ^  V^ 
came  a  xskfcr-TcaoiiLx  i^i  i^  >s.*£  f-z.*::jA.t  s.-^  «  fii«4 
and  «7Bal  ^tMJt  it  ^i?  TaLZirfciti:.    Tiw  c-'ii  vtMs 

in  the  fatnd*  of  trssaf^*:  ::  ?zy>irv*t*«v.  ih;^  »>;.<■;■  ^u- 
of  each  opcbcr.  :«i  <ane  ,-^f  iin  '•r>;:r.  s.;;^.  >«t-.,v, 
him  what  dead  aai  pfiflxc-oi  t£5  «;.?.^w,  1-  :>xv*" 
TespetH£  il  was  like  sooe  sianii;  K-v.oS;  ii.v-.rtu'r*  *sf 
onr  daj.  Ahooft  isfritablx  is  :i.s:  sot,  ::  *"as  \i^kr 
the  protection  of  a  panvD  sair;:  !C^^;  vi;ij*rhar»r.\l  va 
riottx  religions  dinie&  II  af.evl  as  a  o.>nx^TaU'  wh*vlo 
in  the  government  of  the  city  and  marv*lii\i  aiul  aouxl 
as  one  on  fe^tlre  occasions. 

As  trpicaJ  o^  ^^  organization  of  iiuhisin-  at  iho 
tnmingr-point  may  be  irivcn  Xhc  lisl  of  RiKis  at   \n\ 
verp  Tlnnni  up  tlT  .^11^'r!  n;;.^..-.     Tlu>iy  woiv  sx^l«i     '** 
Bmithg,  ^painters,  st""**-^""'^*^.  «'mlmv.tltM-t'i;s.   coul|> 
tors,  joiners,  carpenters,  saJlorSj  tishcnncu,  l»\uolu'i-s, 
cloth-weavers.  Kikers,  cobblors,  "aiul  nil  sorts  of  jirti 
sans  and  many  laBofprs  anil  morrhaiits  of  pnivisions." 
The  list  is  fully  as  significant  for  what  U  omits  as  for 
what  it  includes.     Be  it  notetl  that  thoro  was  no  >:iUI 
of  printers,  for  that  art  had  grown  ui>  siiuv  llio  crafts 
had  begun  to  decline,  and,  thoufrli  in  .some  |>bu'i's  fomu! 
as  a  gild,  was  usually  a  combiniition  of  a  Iciinu'd  pro 
fession  and  a  capitalistic  venture.     Ajriiiii,  ill  Hun  k'*'"' 
banking  and  trading  port,  there  is  no  menlioTi  of  nilds 
of  wholesale  merchants  (for  tho  "nu'rchaiils  of  provi 
Bion8""were  certainly  not  this)  nor  of  bankiTs.    TIh-mo 
were  two  fully  capitalized  busiiK'sscM,     Fiiiiilly.obwrvo 
that  there  were  many  skilk-d  and  iiiiskillrd  hilmrvrM 

1  From   the  Litin    mtitiilmuni,    Fri-nih    im'fiir,   mil   i-.nimil-il    «llh 
"mystery." 
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not  included  in  a  special  gUd.  Iloro  we  have  the  be- 
ginning of  th»  proletariat  A  centnry  earlier  there 
would  have  been  no  H])ecial  class  of  laborers,  a  century 
later  tio  gilds  worth  mentioning. 

The  gilds  were  handicapped  by  their  own  petty  regu- 
lationH.  Notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  thoir  high 
standards  of  craflsmanship  prodiiowl  an  excolli-ni 
grade  of  goods,  they  were  over- regulated  and  bide- 
bound,  averse  to  new  methods.  There  was  as  groat 
a  contrast  between  their  metioulons  traditions  and  tho 
freer  paths  of  the  new  capitalism  as  there  was  between 
HclioIusticiKm  and  Bcienee.  They  could  neither  raise 
nor  administer  the  funds  needed  for  foreign  commerce 
and  for  export  industries.  Presently  new  technical 
inelhodH  were  adopte*!  by  the  capitalists,  a  finer  way 
of  smelting  ores,  and  a  new  way  of  making  brnsg,  in^^  . 
vented  by  Peter  von  HofFberg,  that  saved  50  per  coi^H 
of  the  fuel  previously  used.  In  the  textile  industrial 
came  first  tlie  spinning-wheel,  then  the  stocki tig-frame.  |' 
So  in  other  manufactures,  new  machinery  required  [ 
novel  organization.  Significant  was  the  growth  of  new 
towns.  The  old  cities  were  often  so  gild-ridden  that 
they  decayed,  while  places  like  MauchcKtcr  sprang  n; 
suddenly  at  tlie  call  of  emplo}-mcnt  The  constant 
fort  of  the  gild  had  been  to  suppress  competition  an 
to  organize  a  completely  8tationar>'  society.  In  u  dy- 
namic worid  that  wliich  refuses  to  change,  perishes. 
So  the  gilds,  while  oliarging  all  their  woes  to  the  gov- 
ciniraent,  really  choked  tliemtiulvea  to  <lcath  iu  their 
o<n*n  bands. 

There  is  perhaps  some  analogy  between  tho  progross 
of  wipiltilism  in  the  sixteenth  centur>'  and  the  process 
by  which  the  trusts  have  come  to  dominate  productio^^ 
in  our  own  memory.    The  larger  industries,  and  esp^H 
cially  those  connected  with  export  trade,  were  seized 
and  reorganized  first;  for  a  long  time,  indeed  through- 
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oat  Uie  oontur^',  the  gildu  kopt  Uioir  hold  on  «mall, 
local  intlutttricK.  For  u  lou^  lime  botb  syi<tcni8  went 
on  (tidv  by  side;  the  cnoroachnipiil  whs  Mi'iidy,  but 
frnidual.  The  oxact  iiiclhod  of  the  cliango  was  two- 
lold.  [n  the  ttrht  jduec  th«  conHliluliuii  iir  the  gihl  bc- 
^BiP  m»ro  uligarchicnl.  Tho  older  members  tended 
TO  ri'fltriet  the  adniinistralion  more  niid  more;  they 
increased  the  number  of  apprentices  by  Icugthcuiiif; 
the  yearn  of  apprenticeship  and  reducctl  the  poorer 
members  to  the  rank  of  journeymen  who  were  expeotod 
to  work,  not  uh  before  for  a  limited  term  ot  years,  but 
for  life,  an  wnge-earuers.  When  the  jounieyinon  re- 
belled, tbey  were  pnt  down.  The  Englinh  Clothwork- 
ers'  Court  Book,  for  example,  enacted  tlio  rule  in  1538 
that  jourucymen  who  would  not  work  on  conditions 
imposed  by  the  mutitcrK  dhould  lie  imprisoned  for  tlio 
finit  ofFonce  and  whipped  and  branded  for  the  Heooud. 
XovertlieleBS,  to  come  extent,  the  master's  ealliiig  wa« 
kept  open  to  the  more  enterprising  and  intfllip?ut  la- 
boriTK.  It  is  this  opportunity  to  xine  Uiat  has  always 
broken  op  Uic  solidarity  of  the  working  class  more  than 
anything  else. 

jl^Bat  a  second  tranaforming  influence  worked  faster  Cw^ 
^Bmi  without  than  did  the  iiitenial  decay  of  the  gild. 
ThiM  was  tho  extension  of  the  commercial  «yslem  to 
manufacture.    The  gilds  soon   found   themselveH  at 
Hie  mercy  of  the  gront  new  companies  that  wanted'^ 

tros  in  lar^  quantities  for  export  Thus  the  mm- 
reial  company  came  either  to  absorb  or  to  dominiito 
the  iridUHtrii'H  that  Hup])lied  it.  An  example  of  lliis 
is  inipplied  by  tlic  Paris  mcrcors,  who.  from  being 
mainly  dealers  iti  foreign  goods,  ;;radually  became  em- 
ployers of  the  cnifts.  Similarly  the  I^ndon  habor- 
daslicrs  abiuirbed  the  craftH  of  the  hatters  and  cappers. 
The  middle  man,  who  commanded  tlie  market,  soon 
fouid  tho  strategic  value  of  his  position  for  controlling 
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tho  supply  of  articles.  Cominercial  capital  rapidly 
camo  iudatitrial.  One  by  one  tlie  great  gilds  fell  _ 
dor  tlie  control  of  commercial  conipanifts.  One  of  tliP 
Int^t  lUHtanccs  was  the  formation  of  the  Statioucnt' 
Company  by  which  the  printers  were  rednced  to  tlio 
rank  of  an  induatrj'  Hubordinate  to  that  of  booksellers, 

Kiiially  oame  the  le^i^'hilive  attnck  on  the  gilds,  that 
bntke  what  little  power  Ihey  ha<l  left.    Therv  in  now  ii 
tciulcncy  to  minimiKC  the  romilt  oF  legislation  in  this 
field,  bnt  the  impresKion  that  one  gels  by  perusing  tlio 
HtAtutoH  not  only  of  Kngland  but  of  Continental  co 
tries  is  that,  while  perhaps  the  govcnimonts  would 
have  admitted  any  hostility  (o  tlie  gilds  as  snch,  th< 
were  strongly  oppoHcd  to  many  features  of  Uiem,  anr 
■wore  determined  to  change  them  hi  aoooriianoc  with  thu 
interests  of  the  now  dominant  class.    The  policy  of 
the  moneyed  men  was  not  to  destroy  tho  crafts,  hat  to 
exploit  tliom;  i«<lee<l  Ihcy  often  f<mnd  their  ol<l  tr, 
chises  extremely  useful  in  arrogating  to  themselves 
powers  that  had  onoc  belonged  to  the  gild  as  a  wbol 
The  town  governments  were  elected  hy  the  weult 
burgliers;  Parliaments  soon  came  to  side  with  th 
and  the  monarch  had  already  been  bribed  into  an  all; 

To  give  specific  exairfples  of  Uie  new  trend  is  easy. 
When  the  jrreat  tapestry  manufacture  of  Bnissels 
reorganized  on  a  Iwisis  very  favorable  to  the  capitali 
the  law  sanctioning  this  step  spoke  oontomptuousi 
of  the  mutual  benefit  and  religious  functions  of  the 
gild  as  "petty  details."  Bnmdenburg  now  regulat 
the  terms  on  wliich  entrance  to  a  gild  should  be 
lowe<l  instead  of  leaving  the  matter  as  of  old  to 
inembors  themselves.  The  Polish  nobility,  jealous  ff 
the  cities'  monopoly  of  trade,  demanded  the  total  abol^y 
tion  of  the  gilds.  A  series  of  measures  in  Knglai^^ 
weakened  Uio  power  of  the  gilds;  under  Kdward  VI 
their  endoiA-meuts   for   religious   purposes 
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tacked,  and  this  hnrt  them  far  more  than  would  appear 
an  the  surface.  The  important  Act  Touching  Weavers  isss 
both  witnessed  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  misteries 
and,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  still  further  put  them 
in  the  power  of  their  roasters.  The  workmen,  it  seems, 
had  complained  "that  the  rich  and  wealthy  clothiers 
oppress  them"  by  building  up  factories,  or  workshops 
in  which  many  looms  were  installed,  instead  of  keeping 
to  the  old  commission  or  sweat-shop  system,  by  which 
piece  work  was  given  ont  and  done  by  each  man  at 
home.  The  gild-workmen  preferred  this  method,  be- 
cause their  great  rival  was  the  newly  developed  pro- 
letariat, masses  of  men  who  conld  only  be  accommo- 
dated in  large  buildings.  The  act,  under  the  guise  of 
redressing  the  grievance,  in  reality  confirmed  the  pow- 
ers of  the  capitalists,  for,  while  forbidding  the  use  of 
factories  outside  of  cities,  it  allowed  them  within  towns 
and  in  the  four  northern  counties,  thus  fortifying  the 
monopolists  in  those  places  where  they  were  strong, 
and  hitting  their  rivals  elsewhere.  Further  legisla- 
tion, like  the  Elizabethan  Statute  of  Apprentices,  1563 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  masters  at  the  expense 
of  the  journeymen.  Such  examples  are  only  typical; 
similar  laws  were  enacted  throughout  Europe.  By  act 
after  act  the  employers  were  favored  at  the  expense  of 
the  laborers. 

There  remained  agriculture,  at  that  time  by  far  the  Agriculiu 
largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  means  by  whicli 
man  wrings  his  sustenance  from  nature.  Even  now 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  most  civilized 
countries — and  still  more  in  semi-civilized — is  rural, 
but  four  hundred  years  ago  the  proportion  was  much 
larger.  England  was  a  predominantly  agricnlturnl 
Muntry  until  the  eighteenth  century. — Enfrland,  the 
most  commercial  and  industrial  of  nations  1     Though  ' 
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the  Inst  field  to  bo  attacked  by  cApital,  afO'lculturo 
as  thoroughly  renovated  iu  the  sixleonth  century 
tbiH  irrigutinp: force  aa  tlio  otliermanners  of  Hvelibood 
hnd  bocn  traiisfomiarl  before  it. 

Mtxlioval  agriculture  was  carried  oa  by  pensa 
balding  small  amounts  of  land  which  would  onrrcHpo: 
to  the  small  sbopH  and  Hlcnder  capital  of  tbe  bandi- 
craftsman.  Each  local  unit,  wholhcr  free  vilbiRO 
a  manor,  was  made  up  of  difFeront  kinds  of  lnn<l,' 
arable,  commons  for  pasturing  sheep  and  cattle,  for- 
ests for  frnthorinp;  flrc-wood  and  for  berding  swirio  a 
meadows  for  growing  bay.  The  arable  land  was 
vided  into  tbroe  so-called  "fields,"  or  sections,  e 
field  partitioned  into  smaller  portions  called  in  Eii| 
land  "shots,"  and  these  in  turn  were  subdivided  in 
acre  strips.  Each  peasant  possessed  a  certain  nu 
bcr  of  these  tiny  lots,  generally  about  thirty,  ton 
each  field.  Normally,  one  field  would  bo  left  fallow 
each  year  in  turn,  one  field  would  he  aovni  with  win 
wheat  or  rye  (the  bread  crop),  and  one  field  with  b; 
ley  for  beer  and  oats  for  feeding  the  horses  and  cati 
Into  this  system  it  was  impossible  to  intriniace  indi- 
vidualism. Ii^ch  man  had  to  plow  and  sow  when 
village  decided  it  should  be  done.  And  the  couuno: 
and  woodlands  were  free  for  all,  with  certain  re; 
tions.* 

The  art  of  farming  was  not  quite  primitive,  but 

Lhad  changed  less  since  the  dawn  of  history  than  it 
changed  since  1600.     Instead  of  great  steam-jjlows  a 
all  sorts  of  madiiiicry  for  harrowing  and  harvostin 
small  i)low8  were  pulled  by  oxen,  and  hoes  and  rakes 
M'ere  plied  by  hand.    Lime,  marl  and  manure  wc 
used  for  fertilizing,  but  scantily.    The  cattle  we 
'  For  tlio  Mib^Uitrw  of  thU  pkrugrojib.  mn  woll  na  lot  numiToiUi 
gmtioiiB  on  tbc  tuat  o(  Uie  chapUr,  I  au  tndeliUd  tO  FlOfMNr  N.  8. 
(iras.  of  MiiiDM|»lU- 
L 
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Btnall  nnd  thin,  and  after  A  hard  vinter  were  sometimes 
MO  Weak  tlint  they  had  to  bv  dra^od  out  to  pasture. 
Sheep  worv  morv  profitable,  and  iu  the  Hummcr  noa- 
gnot\  rotamH  were  socorod  from  chicketiK,  geeao, 
Til!  and  boes.  WKeascfi  of  cjittlc  were  rife  uud 
deadly.  The  principlen  of  brcedio^  were  hardly  oa- 
dcrittood.  Fitzbcrbert,  who  wrote  on  haobandry  in  the 
early  mixtocnth  contun*,  alon^  with  some  ftoDHibli*  ad- 
vice iiiakcH  remarks,  on  the  iullueiice  of  ttx*  moon  oa 
horso-hrceding,  worthy  of  Hesiod,  Indeed,  the  mat- 
l^k  was  left  nUiioat  to  iti^olf  nntil  a  ntatutc  of  Henry 
^SlI  provided  that  no  atalUons  above  two  years  old 
iaod  onder  fifteen  bands  higb  be  allowed  to  run  loose 
Ion  the  comaonH,  and  no  maren  of  Icsh  than  tbirtoon 
lest  the  breed  of  hor«e«  deteriorate.  It  wa«  to 
10  Hflme  situatiim  thnt  the  hnbit  of  castrating 
H  anwe  tind  luTnino  common  abont  ITrfW). 

capitdliptic  attadc  on  communistio  apiculture 
two  prineiital  forme.  Iu  Kome  conntrien,  like  Oer- 
many,  it  wan  the  eousetiueiice  of  the  djaiigv  from  nat- 
tiral  economy  to  money  economy.  The  new  coDimcr- 
^U  meu  tKin^ht  Dp  the  estates  of  the  nobles  and  Rtib- 
Hlbtcd  Ibem  to  a  more  intense  oultivation.  at  the  samo 
time  ruing  all  the  resources  of  lav  and  fcoverument  to 
make  them  as  lucrative  as  possible. 

But  in  two  countries,  England  nnd  Spiiln,  and  to 
Bome  nnall  extent  in  others,  ii  profititble  opportunity 
for  invoKtmout  was  found  in  sbeep-farmioK  on  a  large 

te.  In  England  this  manifested  itself  in  "in- 
ures," by  which  was  primarily  meant  the  fencing 
is  for  private  u«e  of  the  commons,  but  secondarily 
came  to  he  applied  to  the  conversion  of  arable  laud 
into  paMure '  and  the  substitution  of  Inrjre  holdtnjfs 
for  Ktnnll.  The  cause  of  the  movement  was  the  demand 
for  wool  in  eloth-weavtng,  largely  for  export  trade. 
iAltkaa«b  ■oMottte  laoloMd  land  wu  tUMi  tmUiaiw. 
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Contemporaries  notiwd  with  much  nlarm  the  opora- 
lions  of  this  economic  change.  A  cry  went  up  that 
sheep  wero  eating  men,  that  England  was  being  turned 
into  one  great  pasture  to  snliKfy  thp  greed  of  the  rich, 
while  the  land  ucoded  for  grain  whb  abandoned  ami 
tenants  forcibly  ejected.  The  ontory  became  loudest 
abont  the  years  1516-8,  when  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  invesligate  the  "evil"  of  inr-losures.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  past  thirty  years  the  amount 
of  land  in  the  eight  counties  most  affected  was  22,51)0 
acres.  This  was  not  all  for  gnizini?;  in  Yorkshire  it 
was  larg<?ly  for  sport,  in  the  Midhuids  for  plowing, 
in  the  south  for  pasture. 

The  acreage  would  seem  extremely  small  to  aisooanl 
for  the  complaint  it  excite<I.  Doublloss  it  was  only 
tbc  chief  and  most  typical  of  the  hardships  caused  to 
a  certain  class  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods. 
Ouc  is  rcmindc*!  of  the  bitter  hostility  to  the  iutrodue- 
tiou  of  machinery  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  vast  gain  in  wealth  to  the  ci>mmunily  as  a  whol 
being  indirect,  seemed  cruelly  purchased  at  the 
of  the  sufferings  of  those  laborers  who  could  not  ada^ 
themselves  to  the  novel  methods.  Evolution  is  always 
hard  on  a  certain  class  and  the  suflferers  quit©  natuniUy 
vociferate  their  woes  without  regard  to  the  real  causes 
of  (he  change  or  to  the  larger  interests  of  society. 

Certain  it  is  that  inclosures  went  on  uwinlerrup 
throughout  the  century,  in  spite  of  legislative  uttem 
to  stop  them.    Indeed,  they  could  hardly  help  oonti 
ing,  when  they  were  so  immensely  profitable. 
Diat  was  inclosed  for  pasture  brought  five  pounds 
every  three  pounds  it  had  paid  under  tliu  plow.    Shi 
multiplied  accordingly.     The  law  of  153+  spolte  of  so 
men  owning  as  many  as  24,0(»H  sheep,  and  unwittingly 
gave,  in  the  form  of  a  complaint,  the  cause  thereof, 
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namely  that  the  price  of  wool  had  recently  donblcd. 
The  law  limited  the  number  of  sheep  allowed  to  one 
man  to  2000.  The  people  arose  and  slaughtered  sheep 
wholesale  in  one  of  those  unwise  and  blind,  but  not 
onnatnral,  outbursts  of  sabotage  by  which  the  prole- 
tariat now  and  then  seeks  to  destroy  the  wealth  that 
accentuates  thoir  poverty.  Then  as  always,  the  only 
causes  for  unwelcome  alterations  of  their  manner  of 
life  seen  by  them  was  the  greed  and  heartlcssness  of 
a  ring  of  men,  or  of  the  government.  The  deeper  eco- 
nomic forces  escaped  detection,  or  at  least,  attention. 

During  the  period  1450-1610  it  is  probable  that  about 
2%  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  England  had  been 
inclosed.  The  counties  most  affected  were  the  Mid- 
lands, in  some  of  which  the  amount  of  land  affected 
waa  8  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  total  area.  But 
though  the  aggregate  seems  small,  it  was  a  mucli  larger 
proportion,  in  the  then  thinly  settled  state  of  the  realm, 
of  the  total  arable  land, — of  this  it  was  probably  one- 
fifth.  Under  Elizabeth  perhaps  one-third  of  the  im- 
proved land  was  used  for  grazing  and  two-thirds  was 
under  the  plow. 

In  Spain  tlie  same  tendency  to  jirow  wool  for  com-  Siainnhe 
mercial  purposes  manifested  it.scif  in  a  slightly  dilTcr-   '  '*'" 
ent  form.    There,  not  by  the  iiiclosuro  of  commons, 
but  by  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  by  the  Cas- 
tilian  "sheep-trust,"  the  Mosta,  did  a  lari^o  corpora- 
tion come  to  prevail  over  the  scattorod  and  peasant 
agricultural  interestH.     The  Mcsta,  which  existfd  fnini 
1273  to  1836,  reached  (lie  pinnncU'  of  its  pitwcr  in  tho 
first  two-thirds  of  the  sixteenth  ecntur\'.     When  it  took    •^^ 
over  from  the  govenimeiit  thp  apiioiiilnient  of  the  ofi'i- 
cer  supposed  to  supervise  it  in  the  public  inton-st,  the 
.-Mcaldc  Entrcgador,  it  may  l>e  said  to  have  won  u 
decisive  victor^'  for  capitalism.    At  that  lime  it  ownod 
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M  many  as  seven  million  sbcop,  and  exported  wool 

the  weight  of  55,000  tons  and  to  tlie  value  of  $560,0{)l^ 
per  annum. 

Having  mastered  tlio  boufcob  of  wcaltti  offered  by 
wool-growing,  the  capitaliets  next  turned  to  arable  land 
and  by  their  transformation  of  it  took  the  laat  step 
in  the  commercializing  of  life.  Even  now,  in  England, 
land  is  not  regarded  as  quite  the  same  kind  of  invest- 
ment as  a  factory  or  railroad ;  there  is  still  the  vestige 
of  a  tradition  that  Ihe  tenant  has  customary  privileges 
against  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  land  to  exploit  it 
for  all  it  is  worth.  But  this  is  indeed  a  faint  ghost  of 
the  medieval  idea  that  the  ooBtom  was  sacred  and  the 
profit  of  the  landlord  entirely  secondary.  The  long- 
est step  away  from  the  medieval  to  the  modem  system 
was  taken  in  the  sixteenth  centnr}',  and  its  outward 
and  visible  sign  was  the  substitution  of  the  leasehold 
for  the  ancient  copyhold.  The  latter  ]>artook  of  th« 
nature  of  a  vested  right  or  interest;  the  former  wsb 
but  a  contract  for  a  limited,  often  for  a  short,  term, 
at  the  end  of  which  tlie  tenant  could  be  ejected,  the  rent 
raised,  or,  as  was  most  usual,  an  enormous  Ane  (i.e., 
fee)  exacted  for  renewal  of  the  lease. 

The  revolution  was  facilitate<l  by,  if  it  did  not  in  part 
consist  of,  the  acquisition  of  the  land  by  the  new  com- 
mercial class,  resulting  in  increased  productivi^. 
New  and  better  methods  of  tillage  were  introduced. 
The  spjitlered  thirty  acres  of  the  peawant  were  consoli- 
dated into  three  ten-acre  fields,  henceforth  to  be  used 
as  the  owner  thought  best.  One  year  a  field  would  be 
under  a  cereal  crop;  the  next  year  converted  into  pas- 
ture. This  improved  method,  known  as  "convertible 
husbandry"  practioed  in  Kiiglaiid  and  to  a  lenser 
t«nt  on  the  Continent,  was  a  big  step  in  the  directit 
of  scientific  agriculture.    Hegular  rotation  of 
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WAH  hnnllv  n  cnrnmon  practice  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  Imt  there  waw  somothiug  like  it  in  places  where 
hemp  and  flux  would  bo  altcroatod  with  cereals.  Cup- 
itJiUstfl  in  the  Xctbcrlands  built  dykes,  drained  nutrdhes 
and  dag  expensive!  ciiiial^.  Kloewbcre  also  swamps 
were  drained  and  irrigation  begun.  But  perhaps  no 
single  improvement  in  tccbniquo  aooouiited  for  the 
grentcr  yield  ot  the  land  »)  much  as  the  careful  and 
wntchfut  self-interest  of  the  private  owner,  as  against 
the  previous  Bemi-communistio  carelessness.  Several 
[Ktpular  proverbs  then  gained  currency  in  the  sens© 
that  there  is  no  fertilizer  of  the  glebe  like  that  put  on 
by  the  master  himself.  Harrison's  .statemout,  in  Eliza- 
beth V  reign,  that  an  inclosed  acre  \ieldcd  as  much  as 
an  aero  and  a  half  of  common,  is  borne  out  by  the 
English  statistics  of  the  grain  trade.  From  150(1  to 
1534,  white  the  process  of  inclosure  was  at  its  height, 
the  export  of  com  more  than  doubled;  it  then  diniin- 
isbcd  until  it  almost  ceuse<l  in  1503,  after  which  it 
mpidly  iricrcaJMsd  until  KiOO.  l>uriiig  the  whole  cen- 
tury tho  population  was  growing,  and  it  is  therefore 
rvji.Honable  to  suppose  that  the  yield  of  Iho  soil  was 
ounsidurabty  greater  in  IGOO  than  it  was  in  1500. 

It  mu.st,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  increase  in 
cxporta  was  in  part  cauned  by  and  in  part  symptomatic 
of  n  cimnpe  in  the  ptdicy  of  the  govenunorit.  When 
ooiumorcf  became  king  he  looke<l  out  for  his  own  in- 
terests first,  and  identified  these  interests  with  tho 

videndH  of  small  groups  of  bis  chief  ministers, 
nido  was  regalaled,  by  tarilT  and  bounty,  no  longer 
in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  but  in  those  of  the 
manafacturer  and  merchant.  The  corn-laws  of  nine- 
teen ih- rent  wry  Knghind  have  their  oounterj>«rt  in  the 

ixalN'tban  policy  of  encouraging  tho  export  of  grain 

,t  was  needed  at  home.  As  soon  as  the  land  luid  the 
TarliiuuuQt  both  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  new  oapi- 
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talistio  landlonlfl,  Uicy  nsod  the  one  to  enhance  the 
profita  «f  the  other.  Nor  was  England  alone  in  tbw. 
France  favored  the  towns,  Uiat  is  the  indiiKtrinl  oeD- 
ters,  by  forcing  ttie  nirtil  i)opulation  to  sell  nt  verj' 
low  rates,  anil  by  encouraging  export  of  grain.  Per- 
haps this  same  policy  was  most  glaring  of  all  in  Sixtiae 
Borne,  where  the  Paiml  Stal«'8  were  tnxtHJ,  as  tlie  pror- 
inoes  of  the  Empire  had  been  before,  to  keep  broad 
cheap  in  the  city. 

%  2.  Tub  Kjse  of  the  Mosey  Power 

In  modem  times,  Money  has  been  king.  Perhaps 
at  a  certain  period  in  the  ancient  world  wealth  had  as 
mnch  power  as  it  ha»  now,  but  in  tbe  Middle  Ages! 
was  not  so.  Money  waw  tlien  ignored  by  the  tenant 
serf  who  paid  his  dues  in  feudal  service  or  in  kii 
it  wan  despised  by  the  noble  as  the  vulgar  possessi^ 
of  Jews  or  of  men  without  gentle  breeding,  and  it  w| 
hated  by  the  church  as  filtliy  lucre,  the  root  of  all  oi 
and,  together  with  sex,  as  one  of  tlie  chief  instrumei 
of  Satan.  The  "religious'*  man  would  vow  poverty 
as  well  as  celibacy. 

Rut  money  now  became  too  powerful  t^  be  nejiflect 
or  despisejl,  and  tooTpeHirablo  to  bft  hniwl.  T»iTn' 
ago  of  transition  the  modiuyal  and  modern  CMtq^ep- 
tions  of  riches  are  found  side  by  side.  WhenHoIboin 
oame  to  London  (he  TIansc  mercliahis  Uierc  eniployej 
him  to  design  a  {lageant  for  the  coronation  of 
Boleyn.  In  their  hall  he  painted  two  nllegoncal 
tnreH,  The  Triumph  of  Povei-ly  aTid  The  Triumpb 
"Wealtli.  The  choice  of  subjects  was  representative 
the  lime  of  transition, 

The  economic  innovation  skctehed  in  tho  last  f« 
pages  was  followed  by  a  8<M3ial  readjustment  sufficient 
violent  and  sufHciently  rapid  to  merit  the  name 
revolution.    The  wave  struck  different  countries 
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di£fereDt  times,  but  when  it  did  come  in  each,  it  came 
with  a  rash,  chiefly  in  the  twenties  in  Germany  and 
Spain,  in  the  thirties  and  forties  in  England,  a  little 
later,  with  the  civil  wars,  in  France.  It  submerged 
all  classes  but  the  bourgeoisie ;  or,  rather,  it  subjugated 
them  all  and  forced  them  to  follow,  as  in  a  Roman  tri- 
nmph,  the  conquering  car  of  Wealth. 

The  one  other  power  in  the  state  that  was  visibly  Bonrge 


use* 


aggrandized  at  the  expense  of  other  classes,  besides  n,„naK 
the  plutocracy,  was  that  of  the  prince.  This  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  result  of  a  new  political  theory, 
an  iniquitous,  albeit  unconscious,  conspiracy  of  Luther 
and  Machiavelli,  to  exalt  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
But  in  truth  their  theories  were  but  an  expression  of 
the  accomplished,  or  easily  foreseen,  fact;  and  this 
fact  was  due  in  lai^est  measure  to  the  need  of  the  com- 
mercial class  for  stable  and  for  strong  government.  ^^ 
Riiches,  which  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  ^ 
seemed,  momentarily,  to  have  assumed  a  cosmopolitan 
character,  were  then  bound  up  closely  with  the  power 
of  the  state.  To  keep  order,  to  bridle  the  lawless,  to 
secure  concessions  and  markets,  a  mercantile  society 
needed  a  strong  executive,  and  this  they  could  find 
only  in  the  person  of  the  prince.  Luther  says  that 
kings  are  only  Qod's  gaolers  and  hangmen,  high-bom 
and  splendid  because  the  meanest  of  God's  sen'ants 
must  be  thus  accoutred.  It  would  be  a  little  truer  to 
say  that  they  were  the  gaolers  and  hangmen  hired  by 
the  bourgeoisie  to  over-awe  the  masses  and  that  their 
quaint  trappings  and  titles  were  kept  as  an  ornament 
to  the  gay  world  of  snobbery. 

Together  with  the  monarchy,  the  new  masters  of  Andoth. 
men  developed  other  instruments,  parliamt'iitarj-  gov-  "S""^'" 
emment  in  some  countries,  a  bureaucracy  in  others, 
and  a  mercenary  army  in  nearly  all.    At  that  time 
was  either  invented  or  much  quoted  the  saying  that 
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gold  was  one  of  the  nen'es  of  war.  Tho  expensive  lins 
nrms  that  hlow  up  the  feudal  castlo  wero  equally  deadly 
■when  turnetl  against  the  rioting  peasants. 

Just  as  the  burgher  waa  ready  to  shoulder  his  wi 

into  Uie  front  rank,  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the  fran 

tavil  Btrifo  that  hroko  out  in  both  the  older  privlle 

orders.    Never  was  better  use  made  of  the  maxim, ' '  d" 

vide  and  conquer,"  tbau  when  the  Reformation 

vidcd  the  church,  and  the  civil  want,  dynastic  in  E 

laud,  feudal  in  Germany  and  nominally  religious  in 

France,  broke  the  sword  of  the  noble.    "When  the  oa 

and  knights  had  iinisliod  culling  eaeh  others'  throai 

there  were  hardly  enough  of  them  left  to  make  a  strong 

stand.    Occnsionally  they  tried  to  do  so,  as  in  the 

volt  of  Slckingen  in  Germany,  of  tho  Morthcm  Earl 

in  England,  and  in  the  cjirly  stagt^s  of  the  rising  of 

tho  Communoros  in  Spain.    In  every  case  thoy  wi 

defeated,  and  tho  work  of  the  sword  was  completed 

the  axe  and  the  dagger.    Whether  they  trod  the  bio 

soaked  path  to  tho  Tower,  or  whether  thoy  auccura 

to  the  hired  assassins  of  Catharine,  the  old  nobles  we 

disposed  of  and  tiie  power  of  llieir  caste  was  broke: 

Hut  their  places  wero  soon  taken  by  new  men.    Some 

bought  baronies  and  titles  outright,  others  ripened 

more  gradually  to  these  honors  in  the  warmth  of  the 

royal  smile  and  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  manors  wrested 

from  ttie  monke.    But  the  end  finally  attained  was  that 

tJio  coronet  became  a  mere  haubic  in  the  hands  of  tho 

rich,  (ho  final  badge  of  social  deference  to  suocess 

money-making. 

Still  more  violent  was  the  spoliation  of  the  church. 
The  confiscations  carried  out  in  tho  name  of  religion 
redomided  to  tho  benefit  of  tho  newly  rich.    It  is  I 
that  all  the  property  taken  did  not  fall  into  their  bauds 
some  waa  kept  by  the  prince,  more  was  used  to  found 
or  endow  hospices,  schools  and  asylums  for  tho  poor. 
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nt  the  most  nnd  tlip  best  of  Ujp  Innd  wns  soon  thrown 
to  IHl'  t-nger  grHrtj)  of  traders  and  □tcrchantH.  In  Eng- 
Innd  probably  ono-i;ixtIi  uf  nil  the  caltivatcd  soil  in 
thv  kitiKdoDi  was  tliiiH  trniiHferrod,  iu  tlio  coarse  uf  a 
!ew  yojirH,  inlo  the  haiid«  of  now  nieii.  Tbaa  were 
ttni  iiinny  of  tlio  "county  fumilioB"  of  KnRlaiid, 
and  tlitis  the  new  iiitorcHt  soon  came  to  dominoto  I'ar- 
liannrtit  I'ndcr  Iti-iin."  VII  the  House  of  Lords,  at 
one  iiii|iortnnt  session,  muntored  tliirty  spirituiil  and 
only  cigfatoon  tomporal  peers.    I«  tlio  roign  of  hia  Hon 

e  ttmjioml  pncrfl  came  to  outnumber  the  spiritual, 
'rom  whom  the  nlilKits  had  been  subtracted.  Tlie  t'oiu- 
niona  became,  what  they  rc>niainc<l  until  the  niitete«ntb 

nturj-,  n  plntoornoy  reprosenting  either  landed  or 

mnicroial  woallh. 

Soraowliat  similar  socnlarizations  of  ecclosiaftticol 
iperty  took  place  throughout  flominny,  the  cities 

nenilly  leading.  The  procerts  wah  slow,  but  certain, 
Eli'C't<irnI  Siuxotiy,  Tiesse  and  the  othor  Protestant 

rritoriff^,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Sweden  and  in 

niQark.  But  something  tbo  Rnrae  mutboda  wero 
mended  even  in  Roman  Catholic,  lands  and  in 
ia  of  tbf  Kastern  Church,  so  oontaKious  wero  Uio 
cataniples  of  the  llcformcrs.  Venice  forbade  gifts  or 
leftacicH  to  cbarcb  or  cloisters.  Frnnoo,  wboro  oonfia- 
ention  was  propose^!,  partially  attaiiie*!  the  same  ends 
by  subjecting  the  clergy'  to  the  power  of  tiio  crown. 

Among  the  groups  inlo  wliich  (wwiety  naturally  falls 
ta  that  of  the  intellectual  cIrms,  the  body  of  profes> 
iional  men,  scientists,  writers  an<l  teachers.  This 
Iproup,  jUHt  08  it  came  into  a  new  proniiui'nce  in  tbo 
nwteentb  cfntur>',  at  the  iMime  lime  bcaime  in  iwrt  an 
annex  and  a  servant  to  the  money  power.  The  high 
expense  of  educalion  as  compared  M'itli  the  Middlu 
Ages,  the  enormous  fees  then  diarginl  for  graduat- 
ing in   prufesstoual  uchooU,   tliu  custom   of  buying 
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livings  in  the  church  and  pnicti7«s  in  lav  and  metli- 
ciTus,  Uie  netHl  of  patrdimge  in  lutlerM  antl  art,  mad» 
it  nearly  impoBsiblo  for  the  son*  of  Iho  poor  to  enter 
into  the  palace  of  learning.  Moreover  the  patron- 
age of  the  wealthy,  their  assertion  of  a  monopoly 
of  good  form  and  social  prctitigo,  seduced  the  profes- 
eional  class  that  now  ate  from  tho  merchant's  hand, 
aped  his  manners,  and  servwl  his  interests.  For  four 
hundred  yt-ars  law,  divinity,  jounialisni,  art,  and  edn- 
cation,  have  cat  their  coats,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
in  the  fashion  of  tho  court  of  wealth. 

Last  of  all,  there  remained  tho  only  power  that 
proved  itself  nearly  a  match  for  money,  tliat  of  labor. 
Far  outnumbering  the  capitalists,  in  every  other  way 
the  workers  were  their  inferiors, — in  education,  in  or- 
ganization, in  leadership  and  in  material  rcsonrccs. 
One  thing  'that  made  their  struggle  so  hard  was  that 
those  men  of  exceptional  ability  who  might  have  been 
their  leaders  almost  always  made  fortunes  of  their 
own  and  then  turned  Uielr  strength  against  their  for- 
mer comrades.  Labor  also  suffered  terribly  from 
quacks  and  ranters  with  counsels  of  folly  or  of  mad- 
ness. 

The  social  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'  partook  of 
the  characteristics  of  both  medieval  and  modem  times. 
The  Peasants'  Revolt  in  Germany  was  both  oom- 
nmnistic  and  religious;  the  risings  of  C'ommuueros  and 
the  Ilermandad  in  Spain  were  partly  oonnnnnistic; 
tho  several  rebellions  in  Knghuul  were  partly  religious. 
But  a  new  clement  marked  them  all,  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  for  better  wages  and  living 
conditions.  The  proletariat  of  town  and  mining  dis- 
trict joined  the  German  peasants  in  1524;  tho  rev< 
was  in  many  respects  like  a  gigantic  general  strike. 

Great  as  are  the  ultimate  advantages  of  freedoi 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  camiot  be  reckoned 
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an  immediate  economic  gain  to  them.  They  were  freed 
not  because  of  the  growth  of  any  moral  sentiment,  much 
less  as  the  consequence  of  any  social  cataclysm,  but 
because  free  labor  was  found  more  profitable  than 
nnfree.  It  is  notable  that  serfs  were  emancipated 
first  in  those  countries  like  Scotland  where  there  had 
been  no  peasants'  revolt;  the  inference  is  that  they  -^ 
were  held  in  bondage  in  other  countries  longer  than  ' 
it  was  profitable  to  do  so  for  political  reasons.  The 
last  serf  was  reclaimed  in  Scotland  in  1365,  but  the 
serfs  had  not.  been  entirely  freed  in  England  even  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  France  the  process  went  on 
rapidly  in  the  15th  century,  often  against  the  wishes  of 
the  serfs  themselves.  -  One  hundred  thousand  peasants 
emigrated  from  Northern  France  to  Burgundy  at  that 
time  to  exchange  their  free  for  a  servile  state.  How- 
ever, they  did  not  enjoy  their  bondage  for  long.  Serfs 
in  the  Burgundian  state,  especially  in  the  Netherlands, 
lost  their  last  chains  in  the  sixteenth  century,  most 
rapidly  between  the  years  1515  and  1531.  In  Germany 
serfdom  remained  far  beyond  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  doubtless  in  part  because  of  the  fears  excited 
by  the  civil  war  of  1525. 

In  place  of  the  old  serfdom  under  one  master  came   Regulaiion 
a  new  and  detailed  regulation  of  labor  by  the  govern-  "        ' 
ment.    This  regulation  was  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view,  and  consequently  all  but  entirely  in  the  interests, 
of  the  propertied  classes.    The  form  was  the  old  form^ 
of  medieval  paternalism,  but  the  spirit  was  the  new  /^ 
spirit  of  capitalistic  gain.     The  endeavor  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  fair  to  the  laborer  as  well  ns  to  the  em- 
ployer is  very  faint,  but  it  is  just  perceptible  in  some 
laws. 

Most  of  the  taxes  and  burdens  of  the  state  were 
loaded  on  the  backs  of  the  poor.  Hours  of  labor 
were  fixed  at  from  12  to  15  according  to  the  season. 
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Herniation  of  wages  was  not  sporadic,  bnt  was  a  regu- 
lar part  of  tlic  vork  of  certain  mafHstrates,  in  England 
of  tJie  justices  of  ttie  peace.  Parlinmcnt  enforced  vrith 
incredible  severity  the  duty  of  the  poor  nml  ab!e-bo<lied 
man  to  work.    Sturdy  idlers  wore  arrcstt'd  and  drafted 

I  into  the  new  proletariat  needed  by  capital.  "When 
whipping,  branding,  ami  short  terms  of  imprisonment, 
did  not  suffice  to  conipt-l  men  to  work,  a  hiw  was  patwcd 
to  brand  able-bodied  vagrants  on  the  chest  with  a  "  V,*' 
and  to  assigrn  tbem  to  some  honest  neighbor  **to  have 
and  to  hold  as  a  slave  for  the  space  of  two  years  then 
next  following."  The  master  should  "only  give  him 
bread  and  water  and  small  drink  and  such  refuse  of 
moat  as  he  should  think  meet  to  cautte  the  said  slave  to 
work.**  If  the  slave  still  idled,  or  if  he  ran  away  and 
was  caught  again  he  was  to  be  marked  on  the  face  with 
an  "S"  and  to  he  adjudged  a  slave  for  life.  If  finally 
refractoiy  he  was  to  bo  sentenced  as  a  folon.  This 
terrible  measure,  intended  partly  to  rcdncc  lawless 

I  vagrancy,  partly  to  supply  c^eap  labor  to  employers, 
failed  of  its  parpose  and  was  repealeil  in  two  years. 
Its  re-enactment  was  vainly  ui^ed  by  Cecil  upon  Par- 
liament in  155!).  As  a  subi^titutc  for  it  in  this  year  th^ 
law  was  passed  forbidding  masters  to  receive  a: 
workman  without  a  testimonial  from  his  last  emph>yer 
laborers  were  not  allowed  to  stop  work  or  chan(:(o  em-    ; 

■^  plovers  without  good  cause,  and  conversely  employers, 
were  forbidden  to  dismiss  servants  "unduly."  ^M 

In  Germany  the  features  of  the  modern  strupgle  b^^ 
twcen  owners  and  workers  are  plainest.    In  mining,    , 
especially,  there  developed  a  real  proletariat,  a  class  of 
laborers  seeking  employment  wherever  it  was  best  paid 
and  combining  and  striking  tor  higher  wages.    To    ' 
combat  them  were  formed  pools  of  employers  to  keo 
down  wages  and  to  blacklist  agitators.    Typical 
these  was  the  agreement  made  by  Duko  George  of 
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ony  and  other  largo  nunp-ownors  not  to  raise  waives,  tS20 
nut  to  ullow  miners  to  go  from  jiIihm!  to  place  seeking 
work,  and  not  to  hire  any  troublesome  agitator  onou 
dismltfiuKl  by  any  operator. 

It  i«  oxlraorclinnry  how  rapidly  many  fcnture«  of  the 
inodirm  pri)tetnriut  developed.  Take,  for  example,  the 
houfling  problem.  As  this  became  acute  eomo  employ- 
ers built  mntlol  tenements  for  their  workers.  OlIierM 
Hlnrted  stores  ut  which  they  could  buy  fo<id  and  cloth- 
ing, and  even  paid  them  in  part  in  goods  iriHtend  of  in 
money.  liObor  tended  to  become  fluid,  moving  from 
one  town  to  another  and  from  one  induKtry  to  another 
according  to  doiimnd.  Such  a  thing  bad  been  not  un- 
known ID  tbo  previous  ocuturiof!;  it  was  strongly  op- 
pOHcd  by  law  in  the  sixteenth.  The  new  risks  mn  by 
workers  were  brought  out  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
hwt4>r>',  a  great  raining  accident  took  place  in  1515,  a 
Oood  by  which  eighty-eight  miners  were  drowniHl. 
Women  begnn  to  be  employed  in  factories  and  wore 
emelly  exploited.  Mont  sickening  of  all,  children  were 
forced,  as  they  still  are  in  some  places,  to  wear  out 
their  little  lives  in  grinding  toil.  The  lju!4'-nmking  ifl- 
dostrj*  in  Belgium,  for  example,  fell  entirely  into  Iho 
faanda  of  children.  Far  from  protesting  against  this 
ontragc,  the  law  actually  nanctioned  it  by  tbo  provi- 
sion Ibat  no  girl  over  twelve  be  allowed  to  make  laoc, 
last  the  supply  of  maidservants  bo  diminished. 

Strikes  there  were  and  rebellions  of  all  sorts,  every  Snikm 
one  of  Ihero  boaton  back  by  the  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  capitalists  combined.  The  kings  of 
oommercu  were  then,  more  than  now,  a  timorous  and 
violent  race,  for  then  they  were  oonscioas  of  being 
iisnn"'rs.  UTien  they  saw  a  Miinzor  or  a  Kott — the 
mad  Hamlets  of  the  people — mop  and  mow  and  slago 
thotr  deeds  before  the  world,  they  became  frantic  witli 
terror  and  conld  do  nought  but  take  subtle  ooun»o|  to 
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kill  tlicflo  Iicirs,  or  preiondcrs,  to  Uieir  realms.  The 
great  rebellions  are  nil  that  history  now  pays  mucli  at- 
tetitioti  to,  but  in  roiiUly  tli«  warfiiro  on  tiie  poor  was 
ceaseless,  a  cliroiiic  itiseaae  of  the  body  politic  IjOUIS 
SI  spared  nolJiinK,  disfranchisement,  expulsion,  whole- 
sale Dxccotion,  to  beat  down  the  lean  and  hungry  con- 
spirators nsrainst  the  public  order,  whoso  raucous  cries 
of  misery  he  de(est<'d.  Witli  somewhat  gentler,  bft- 
canse  stronger,  hand,  his  successors  followed  in  bis 
footsteps.  But  when  needed  the  troops  were  there  to 
support  tJie  rich.  The  great  strike  of  printers  at 
Lyons  is  one  example  of  scvernl  in  France.  In  the 
German  mines  there  wore  occasional  strikes,  sternly 
suppressed  by  the  princes  acting  in  agreement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  economic  develo: 
monts  of  the  sixteenth  century  worked  trcmendoi 
hardship  to  the  poor.    It  was  noted  everywhere  U: 
whereas  wine  and  meat  were  common  articles  in  1 
they  bud  become  luxuries  by  1(^)0.    Some  scholars 
have  even  argued  from  this  a  diminution  of  the  wealth 
of  Europe  during  the  century.    This,  however,  was  not 
the    case.    The    aggregate    of   capital,    if    wo    m. 
judge  from  many  oUiur  indications,  notably  increas 
throughout  the  century.    But  it  became  more  and  mo: 
concentrated  iu  a  few  hands. 

The  oliief  natural  cause  of  the  depression  of  the 
working  class  was  the  rise  in  prices.  Wages  have 
always  shown  themselves  more  sluggish  in  movement 
than  commodities.  While  money  wages,  therefore,  re- 
mained nearly  stationary,  real  wages  shrank  through- 
out the  century.  In  1600  a  French  lalmrcr  was  obliged 
to  spend  55  per  cent,  of  bis  wages  merely  on  food.  A 
whole  day's  labor  would  only  buy  him  two  and  one 
half  pounds  of  salt.  Bents  were  low,  because  the 
houses  were  incredibly  bad.  At  that  time  a  year's 
rent  for  a  laborer's  tenemeat  cost  from  ten  to  twen 
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days  labor;  it  now  costs  about  thirty  days'  labor.  The 
new  commerce  robbed  the  peasant  of  some  of  his  mar- 
kets by  snbstitating  foreign  articles  like  indigo  and 
cochineal  for  domestic  farm  products.  The  commer- 
cialization of  agriculture  worked  manifold  hardship  to 
the  peasant.  Many  were  turned  off  their  farms  to 
make  way  for  herds  of  sheep,  and  others  were  hired 
on  new  and  harder  terms  to  pay  in  money  for  the  land 
they  had  once  held  on  customary  and  not  too  oppres- 
sive terms  of  service  and  dues. 

Under  all  the  splendors  of  the  Renaissance,  with  its 
fields  of  cloth  of  gold  and  its  battles  like  knightly 
jousts,  with  its  constant  stream  of  adulation  from  ar- 
tists and  authors,  with  the  ostentation  of  the  new 
wealth  and  the  greedily  tasted  pleasures  of  living  and 
enjoying,  an  attentive  ear  can  hear  the  low,  uninter- 
rupted murmurs  of  the  wretched,  destined  to  burst 
forth,  on  the  day  of  despair  or  of  vengeance,  into  fero- 
cious clamors.  Nor  was  there  then  much  pity  for  the  No  pity 
poor.  The  charity  and  worship  for  "apostolic  pov- 
erty" of  the  Middle  Ages  had  ceased,  nor  had  that 
social  kindness,  so  characteristic  of  our  own  time  that 
it  is  affected  even  by  those  who  do  not  feel  it,  arisen. 
The  rich  and  noble,  absorbed  in  debauchery  or  art,  re- 
garded the  peasant  as  a  different  race — "the  ox  with- 
out horns"  they  called  him — to  be  cudgeled  while  he 
was  tame  and  hunted  like  a  wolf  when  he  ran  wild. 
Artists  and  men  of  letters  ignored  the  very  existence 
of  the  unlettered,  with  the  superb  Iloratiun, ' '  I  hate  the 
vulgar  crowd  and  I  keep  them  off,"  or,  if  they  were 
aroused  for  a  moment  by  the  noise  of  civil  war  merely 
remarked,  with  Erasmus,  that  any  tyranny  was  better 
than  that  of  the  mob.  Churchmen  like  ilnttlicw  Lang 
and  Warham  and  the  popes  oppressed  the  poor  whom 
Jesus  loved.  "Eustica  gens  ojilima  Hens"  .smartly  ob- 
sen'ed  a  canon  of  Zurich, 'while  Luther  blurted  out. 
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"accursed^  tliievish,  mnnlcrous  peasants"  aud  '*tho 
gentle"  Mcluochtbon  almost  sigliod,  "the  ass  tcUl 
have  hlowa  and  the  people  will  be  ruled  by  force. " 

There  were,  imleed,  a  few  honorable  exceptions  to 
the  prevalent  callout>ncs».  "I  praise  thee,  tliou  noble 
peasant,"  wrote  an  obscure  German,  "before  all  crea- 
tures and  lords  upon  earth;  the  emperor  must  be  thy 
equal.'*  The  little  read  epigrams  of  Euricius  Cordus, 
a  German  humunist  who  was,  by  exception,  also  hii- 
mane,  deuoancc  (he  blood-suckiug  of  the  peasants  by 
their  lords.  Greatest  of  all.  Sir  Thomas  More  felt,  not 
so  much  pity  for  the  lot  of  the  jKKir,  as  imlig^imtion  at 
their  wrongs.  The  Utopia  will  always  remain  one  of 
the  world's  noblest  books  because  it  was  almost  the 
first  to  feel  arul  to  face  the  social  problem. 
P*uperUm  This  became  urgent  with  the  large  incroaHe  of  pai 
perism  and  vagrancy  throughout  the  sixteenth  centurj' 
the  most  distressing  of  the  effects  of  the  economic  rev 
olution.  Wlien  life  became  too  hard  for  tlie  evicted 
tenant  of  a  shecp-rai»ing  landlord,  or  for  the  did<isse 
journeyman  of  the  town  gild,  he  had  little  choice  save 
to  take  to  the  road.  Gangs  of  sturdy  vagrants,  led  by 
and  partly  compoactl  of  old  soldiers,  wandered  through 
Enropo.  But  a  little  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  race  of  mendicants  the  Gipsies,  mado  their 
drhut.  The  word  "rogue"  was  coine4l  in  England 
about  1550  to  name  t!ie  new  class.  The  Book  of  Vaga- 
bonds, written  by  Matthew  Hutlin  of  Pfortzheim,  do- 
scribes  twenty-eight  varieties  of  beggars,  exposes  their 
tricks,  and  gives  a  vocabulary  of  tht>ir  jargon.  Some 
of  those  beggars  arc  said  to  be  dangerous,  threatening 
the  wayfarer  or  householder  who  will  not  i>ay  them; 
others*  feign  various  diseases,  or  make  artificial  wounds 
and  diti figurations  to  excite  pity,  or  take  a  rCHgioQS 
garb,  or  drag  chains  to  show  that  they  had  escaped 
from  galleys,  or  have  other  plausible  tales  of  woe  and 
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of  odvonturc.  All  contemporaries  testify  to  the  alarm- 
ing nnmbrrs  of  thcgo  meu  and  women ;  bow  many  thoy 
really  were  it  is  hard  to  gay.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1500  20  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Hiunburg 
and  15  per  cent,  of  tlie  population  of  Aagsburg  wore 
paupera.  Under  Elizabeth  probably  from  a  quarter 
to  a  thinl  of  the  population  of  London  were  paapers, 
and  th(!  countrj*  districts  were  just  as  bad.  Certain 
parts  of  Wales  were  believed  to  have  a  third  of  their 
popnlation  in  vagabondage. 

In  the  face  of  this  appalling  fiiluation  the  medieval 
method  of  charity  completely  broke  down.  In  fact, 
with  ita  many  begging  friars,  with  its  injunction  of 
alms-giving  as  a  good  work  most  pleasing  to  Qod,  and 
with  ita  respect  for  voluntary  poverty,  the  charch 
rather  aggravated  than  palliated  the  evil  of  mendl- 
onnoy.    The  state  had  to  st«p  in  to  relievo  the  cbnrcb. 

This  was  early  done  in  the  Netherlands.  A  severe  sme 
edict  wan  isMued  and  repeatedly  re-enacted  against 
tnunpfi  ordering  them  to  be  whipped,  have  their  beads 
Hliavcd.  and  to  be  further  pnnished  with  litocks.  An 
enterprising  group  of  hnmanists  and  lawyers  de- 
mande<l  tliat  the  govenimeut  (should  take  over  the  duty 
of  poor-relief  from  the  charch.  Accordingly  at  Lillo 
A  "oommon  chest"  was  started,  the  first  civil  chari- 
table bureau  in  the  Netherlands.  At  Bruges  a  cloister  isu 
waK  secnlarized  and  tnme<)  into  a  school  for  eight  hun- 
dred poor  children  in  uniform.  A  secular  bureau  of 
idiarity  was  starte^l  at  .Antwerp. 

Under  these  ci  ream  stances  the  humanist  Lewis  Vivos 
wrote  his  famous  tract  on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  town  conncil  of  Brujres.  In 
thia  well  thought  out  treatise  he  advocated  the  law  that 
no  one  should  cat  who  did  not  work,  and  urgwl  that  all 
able-bodied  vagrants  shoold  be  hired  out  to  artisans — 
a  niggeBtion  how  welcome  to  the  oapltaliBta  eager  to 
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draft  men  into  their  workBliopH!  Cases  of  people  nn* 
Rblo  to  vrork  Hlioutd  ultto  be  taken  up,  and  they  should 
he  cnrod  for  by  nppHcntiou  of  religious  endowments 
by  the  government,  Vives*  claim  to  rcooRuitiou  liw 
even  more  in  his  spirit  than  in  his  definite  pro^mm. 
For  (ilmost  the  first  time  in  history  he  plainly  said  that 
poverty  was  o  dif<jirrace  as  well  as  a  dangor  to  the  state 
and  should  bo,  not  palliated,  but  extirpated. 

While  Vives  was  still  preparing  his  treatise  the  city 
of  Ypros  (tragic  iiamol)  had  already  Rouf-ht  bin  ad- 
vice and  acted  upon  it,  as  U'ell  as  upon  the  example  oi 
earlier  reforms  in  Oemian  cities,  in  promulgating  an 
onlinancc.  The  city  government  combined  all  religi- 
ous and  philanthropic  endoi,vmenta  into  one  fund  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  administer  it,  and  to  collect 
further  girts.  Thefse  citixens  were  to  visit  the  poor 
iu  their  dwellings,  to  apply  what  i-clief  was  necessary, 
to  meet  twice  a  week  to  concert  remedial  measures  and 
to  have  charge  of  enforcing  the  laws  against  lM>gging 
(Uid  idleness.  Ail  eliildreu  of  the  poor  were  sent  to 
school  or  taught  a  trade. 

Though  Un.Te  were  sjioradic  examples  of  munitnpal 
poor-relief  in  Genuany  prior  to  the  Koformation,  it^ 
was  the  religions  movement  that  there  first  gave 
cause  its  decisive  impulse.  In  his  Atidrcss  to  the  C 
man  Nobilift/  Luther  hatl  rec^mtmeiuk'd  that  each  cit 
should  take  care  of  its  own  poor  and  suppress  '*' 
rafcally  trade  of  begging."  During  his  absence  at 
Warlhurg  his  more  radical  colleagues  had  taken  8t( 
to  put  those  ideas  into  pntctice  at  Wittenberg, 
common  fund  was  started  by  the  applicjition  of  eoele- 
siawtind  endowiiii-nts,  from  which  oq>lmns  were  to 
houHed,  .students  at  kcJiooI  mid  univortiity  lo  l>e  heliK 
poor  girls  dowered  and  needy  workmen  loaned  moi 
at  four  per  cent.  A  sevpre  law  against  begging  was 
passed.    Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  followed  the 
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ample  of  Wittenberg  almost  at  once  and  other  German  1522 
cities,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight,  one  by  one  joined 
the  prooession. 

For  fairly  obvions  reasons  the  state  regnlation  of 
pauperism,  though  it  did  not  originate  in  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  mndi  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  developed 
in  Protestant  lands.  In  these  the  power  of  the  state 
and  the  economic  revolution  attained  their  maximum 
development,  whereas  the  Roman  church  was  inclined, 
or  obligated,  to  stand  by  the  medieval  position. 
"Alms-giving  is  papistry,"  said  a  Scotch  tract.  Thus 
Christian  Cellanns,  a  professor  at  Louvain,  published  153Q 
A  Plea  for  the  Right  of  the  Poor  to  Beg,  The  Spanish 
monk,  Lawrence  da  Villavicenzio  in  his  Sacred  Econ-  1564 
omtf  of  caring  for  the  Poor,  condemned  the  whole  plan 
of  state  regulation  and  subvention  as  heretical.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  also,  put  itself  on  the  medieval  side, 
and  demanded  the  restoration  to  the  church  of  the  di- 
rection of  charity. 

But  even  in  Catholic  lands  the  new  system  made  1531 
headway.    As  the  University  of  Paris  approved  the 
ordinance  of  Ypres,  in  France,  and  in  Catholic  (lor- 
numy,  a  plan  comprising  elements  of  the  old  ordor,  but 
informed  by  the  modem  spirit,  grew  up. 

In  England  the  problem  of  pauperism  bccamo  more 
acute  than  elsewhere.  The  drastic,  measures  taken  t<> 
force  men  to  work  failed  to  supply  all  need.-*.  After 
municipal  relief  of  various  sorts  had  been  tried,  ami 
after  the  government  had  in  vaiu  tried  I0  utimulate 
private  mnnificenco  to  co-operate  with  the  chureli  to  1572 
meet  the  growing  need,  the  fir.it  conipul.-ior>-  Poor  Kates 
were  laid.  Three  or  four  years  later  came  an  act  for 
setting  the  poor  to  labor  in  workhouse.'*.  Tlicse  mcns- 
uros  failed  of  (he  success  that  nu't  tlie  coiilinental 
method.  Even  compared  to  Sctitliuid,  Kiiu'iaiid  ih-vil- 
opcd  a  disproportionate  amount  of  pauitii'it-in.     Sonic 
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authorities  have  asserted  that  by  ^ving  the  poor  a 
legal  right  to  aid  she  encouraged  the  demand  for  it 
IS'S  Probably,  however,  she  simply  famished  the  extreme 

example  of  the  commercialism  that  made  money  bat 
did  not  make  men. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

MAIN  CURRENTS  OF  THOUGHT 

■Were  we  reading  the  biography  of  a  wayward  ge- 
nius, we  should  find  the  significance  of  the  book  neither 
in  the  account  of  his  quarrels  and  of  his  sins  nor  in 
the  calculation  of  his  financial  difficulties  and  successes, 
bnt  in  the  estimate  of  his  contributions  to  the  beauty 
and  wisdom  of  the  world.  Something  the  same  is  true 
about  the  history  of  a  race  or  of  a  period ;  the  political 
and  economic  events  are  but  the  outward  framework; 
the  intellectual  achievement  is  both  the  most  attractive 
and  the  most  repaying  object  of  our  study.  In  this 
respect  the  sixteenth  century  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant; it  produced  works  of  science  that  outstripped 
all  its  predecessors;  it  poured  forth  masterpieces  of 
art  and  literature  that  are  all  but  matchless. 

5  1.   BlBUCAL  AND   ClASSICAI,   ScHOIABSHIP  Powtion 

Bible  in 

It  is  naturally  impossible  to  give  a  full  account  of  leiheen 
all  the  products  of  sixteenth  century  genius.  In  so  '"^ 
vast  a  panorama  only  the  mountain  peaks  can  be 
pointed  out.  One  of  these  peaks  is  assuredly  the  Bible. 
Kcver  before  nor  since  has  that  book  been  so  popular; 
never  has  its  study  absorbed  so  large  a  part  of  the 
energies  of  men.  It  is  true  that  the  elucidation  of 
the  text  was  not  proportional  to  the  amount  of  labor 
spent  on  it.  For  the  most  part  it  was  approached  not 
in  a  scientific  but  in  a  dogmatic  spirit.  Men  did  not 
read  it  historically  and  critically  but  to  fiud  their  own 
dogmas  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  both  the  textual  and  the  higher  criticism. 
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■■  Til*  Creek 
|T«n 


The  GrciJi  tc-xt  of  the  New  TosUiment  wus  firal  pnh- 
lishod  by  Erasmus  iu  Marcit,  151C.  Revised,  but  not 
nhv.'iys  improved,  editions  were  hrought  oot  by  him  in 
i:il!>,  1522  and  l.VJ".  For  the  fir»t  wlition  he  had  be- 
fore him  ten  mnnii!)cripts,  all  of  them  miimsculeg,  the 
oldest  of  which,  though  he  believed  it  might  have  come 
from  the  rijiostolic  age,  in  aHsiffnod  by  modern  criticism 
to  the  twelfUi  century.  Iu  the  course  of  printing,  some 
bad  efrors  were  introduced,  and  the  la^t  six  versea  of 
the  Apocalj'pse,  wanting  in  all  the  manuficripts,  we 
supplied  by  an  extremely  faulty  traiinhition  from  I 
Latin.  The  resultH  were  such  as  might  have  hern  adl 
ticipatcd.  Tliough  the  text  has  been  vastly  purified  by 
m<Klnm  critics,  the  edition  of  Rnimuus  was  of  groat 
service  and  was  thoroughly  honest.  He  noted  that 
lust  verses  of  Mark  were  doubtful  and  that  the  passn 
on  the  adulteress  (John  vii.  53  to  viii,  11)  was  lacki 
in  the  best  authorition,  and  he  omitted  the  text  on 
three  heavenly  witnesses  {I  John  v,  7)  as  wanting  in 
nil  hif!  manuscripts. 

For  thiH  omission  ho  was  violently  attacked.    To 
support  his  position  he  asked  his  friend  Bombasius 
consult  the  Codex  Vaticanns,  and  dared  to  assort  th 
were  a  single  mjinuseript   found  with  the  vornc 
Greek,  he  would  include   it   in  subsequent   edition 
Though  there  were  at  the  time  no  codices  witli  lh| 
verse  in  question — which  was  a  Jjiitin  forgeiy  of 
fourtli  ceuiur)',  possibly  duo  to  Priseilliaii — one 
promptly  manufactured.    Though  Erasmus  suspect 
the  truth,  that  the  verse  had  bepn  ialorjmlated  fr 
the  Latin  text,  he  added  it  in  his  third  titition  "th: 
no  occasion  for  calumny  be  given."    This  ouo  samp' 
must  serve  to  show  how  Erasmus's  work  waa  roceivi 
For  every  deviation  from  tlie  Vulgate,  whether  in 
Greek  text  or  in  the  new  Latin  translation  with  whl 
he  aooompuuied  it,  he  was  ferocion^Iy  assailed.    Hi 
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own  anecdote  of  the  old  priest  who,  having  tbo  mis- 
print "mmnpsimns"  for  "sumpsimus"  in  his  missal, 
refnsed  to  correct  the  error  when  it  was  pointed  out, 
is  perfectly  typical  of  the  position  of  bis  critics.  New 
truth  must  ever  struggle  hard  against  old  prcjadice. 

While  Erasmus  was  working,  a  much  more  ambi- 
tious scheme  for  publishing  the  Scriptures  was  matur- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Ximenez  at  Alcala 
or,  as  the  town  was  called  in  Latin,  Complutum.  The 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  as  it  was  thence  named,  was 
published  in  six  volumes,  four  devoted  to  the  Old  Test- 
ament, one  to  the  New  Testament,  and  one  to  a  Hebrew 
lexicon  and  grammar.  The  New  Testament  volume 
has  the  earliest  date,  1514,  but  was  withheld  from  the 
public  for  several  years  after  this.  The  manuscripts 
from  which  the  Greek  texts  were  taken  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  better  than  those  used  by  Erasmus.  The 
later  editors  of  the  Greek  test  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Robert  Estienne  (Stephanus)  and  Theodore  Beza, 
did  little  to  castigate  it,  although  one  of  the  codices 
nsed  by  Beza,  and  now  knowii  by  his  name,  is  of  great 
value. 

The  Hebrew  Maasoretic  text  of  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew 
was  printed  by  Gerson  Ben  Mosheh  at  Brescia  in  1494, 
and  far  more  elaborately  in  the  first  four  volumes  of 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot.  With  the  Hebrew  tt'xt 
the  Spanish  editors  offered  the  Septuagiiit  Gret'k,  the 
Syriac,  and  the  Vulgate,  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  (iroek 
having  Latin  translations.  The  mannscripts  for  Iho 
Hebrew  were  procured  from  nonie.  A  criliciil  re- 
vision was  undertaken  by  Seba.stliui  Miiiistcr  and  pub- 
lished with  a  new  Latin  version  at  IJaslo  \'}'M-\t.  l.ixU'r 
recensions  do  not  call  for  spceinl  nutioc  liere.  An  in- 
complete text  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  in  1569. 

The  DumerouB  new  Latin  translations  made  during 
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tbifi  p«riod  testify  to  (ho  gonoral  disoont«nt  vith  the 
Vulgate.  Not  only  hamonists  like  Vnlln,  Luftvro  ami 
Era^imus,  hut  perfectly  orthodox  ttieologiautt  like  Pope 
Nicliolus  V,  Cajetan  and  Sadolt^tus,  saw  that  the  com- 
mon version  could  be  much  iniprovcd.  In  tiio  new. 
Latin  translation  by  Erasmus  many  of  the  errors 
the  Vulgate  were  correctod.  Thus,  in  Matthew  iii, 
he  offers  "resipiRcite'*  or  "ad  mentem  redite"  instes 
of  "pocnitcntiam  agitc."  Thiii,  as  well  an  his  8ub.st 
tution  of  "sormo"  for  *'verbam"  in  John  i,  1,  wa 
fiercely  assailed.  Indeed,  when  it  was  seen  what  us 
wan  iimde  liy  the  Protemtarits  of  tlie  now  Greek  text 
anti  of  the  new  Latin  versionn,  of  wliich  there  wc| 
many,  a  strong  reaction  followed  in  favor  of  the  trac 
tional  text.  Even  by  tlie  editors  of  the  Complutonsii 
Polyglot  the  Vulgate  was  regarded  with  such  fav<i 
that,  being  printed  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
was  compared  by  them  to  Christ  crueiSed  botwoon 
two  tliic%"e8.  The  Sorbonnc  condemned  as  ' '  Lotheranl 
the  assertion  tliat  the  Bible  could  not  be  properly  ui 
derstood  or  expoande<l  without  knowledge  of  the  orij 
inal  laii.truages.  In  the  dtfcree  of  Trent  the  Vulgat 
was  declared  to  be  the  authentic  form  of  the  Scrii 
tares.  The  preface  to  the  English  Catholio  versif 
printed  at  Bhcinis  defends  the  thesis,  now  general]; 
held  by  Catholics,  that  the  Liitin  text  is  superior  in  ac 
curncy  in  the  Greek,  having  been  corrected  by  .IcromeJ 
prescn'od  by  the  church  and  sanctioned  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  order  to  have  this  text  in  its  utmost 
purity  an  official  e4litiou  was  issued. 

Modem  critics,  having  far  surpassed  the  resulta 
achieved  by  their  predecessors,  are  inclined  to  under- 
catimato  their  debts  to  these  pioneers  in  the  field.  The 
manuals,  encyclopaedias,  conimentarios,  concordances, 
special  lexicons,  oil  that  make  au  introduction  to  bib> 
Ileal  oriticlsm  so  easy  nowadays,  were  lacking  then,  or 
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81lppli(^d  only  by  tho  labor  of  a  life-time.  Tho 
rot'osKors  at  Wittenberg,  after  proloogod  inquiry, 
i>n>  atinl)lG  to  Hnd  a  nrnp  of  Palestine.  The  firt^t  Uc- 
rew  conc4»nbince  was  i)i'intfd,  with  many  errors,  at 
fciiicc  ill  l^y2li;  tho  lirtit  Urvok  concordance  not  until 
S46,  at  BjihIc.  To  find  a  |>arallol  pas8a|^>  or  illiis- 
ttive  nmtvriat  or  ancient  comment  on  a  fcivcn  text, 
10  critic  tlicu  bad  to  searob  tbrou^^b  dusty  tonien  and 
maim»tcriptH,  instead  of  finding  tbem  accuniulatod  for 
him  in  ready  reforenoo  books.  That  nil  this  baa  been 
)ne  18  the  work  of  ten  generations  of  scbolnra,  among 
lom  the  pioneers  of  tlie  UenniHsance  should  not  lack 
loir  dno  meed  of  honor.  The  early  critica  wore  bam- 
iTc•^^  by  a  ncions  inherited  method.  Tho  sohoolmcn, 
Hth  jmrely  dogmatic  intercut,  bad  developed  a  hopo- 
B«a  and  rantaslic  exegesis,  by  which  evory  text  of 
^ripture  was  given  a  fourfold  sense,  the  historieal,  al- 
Bgorienl,  tropological  (or  B^rative)  and  nnagogioal 
tor  didactic). 
Eraamus,  under  tbo  tuition  of  Valla,  felt  his  way  to 
more  fniitfnl  method.  It  la  true  that  h'm  main  ob- 
ject was  ft  moral  one,  the  o\'orlhrow  of  supi-'r«tition 
3d  the  establishment  of  Ihe  gentle  "philosojjhy  of 
jfiat"  Ho  utujd  tbo  allegorical  method  only,  or 
iicfly,  to  explain  away  as  fables  stories  that  would 
Bom  silly  or  obscene  as  history.  In  tho  New  Testa- 
Blit  he  douglit  tho  man  Jesus  anti  not  the  deifieil 
jrist  lie  prcforred  Uio  Now  Testament,  with  ita 
faimple,  plain  anrl  gonlle  truth,  without  savor  of  sn- 
jrstilion  or  cruelly"  to  the  Old  Tf^stanient.  He  diK- 
riniinnttsl  nicely  even  among  Ihc  Imoks  of  tho  Now 
cstament,  considering  Uie  chief  ones  the  gospela,  Acts, 
IV  Pauliiii'  e]>i.«tleH  (('xwpt  Ilebrewst,  I  Tetor  and 
I  John.  He  hinted  that  ninny  did  nut  considiT  the 
Ap4K!nlyptte  canonical;  bo  found  Kpbesinns  Pauline  in 
thought  but  not  iu  style;  he  believed  Hebrews  to  havo 
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liocii  written  by  Clement  of  Rome;  aud  be  called  Jama^y 
lackin;^  in  apostolic  <1ignity,  ^H 

By  far  the  best  biblical  criticism  of  tlio  coulury  was 
the  mature  work  of  Martin  Lulbcr.    It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  a  man  whose  doctrine  of  the  binding  an- 
tliority  of  Scripture  was  bo  high,  and  who  refnsed  his    ] 
disciples  permission  to  interpret  the  text  with  the  least 
shade  of  independence,  should  himself  have  shown 
freeilom  in  the  tn>atment  of  the  inspired  writers 
equated  in  any  Christian  for  the  next  throe  centtirios. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  Luther's  judgments  wet 
mcro  matters  of  taste;  that  he  took  what  he  liked  at 
rejected  what  lie  disliked,  and  this  is  true  to  a  certal 
extent    "What  treats  well  of  Christ,  that  is  Scripture, 
even  if  Judas  and  I'ilate  had  written  it,"  he  averr« 
and  again,  "If  our  advonsarieB  urge  the  Bible  agaii 
Christ,  wc  mast  urge  Christ  against  the  Bible."    His 
wish  to  exclude  the  epistle  of  James  from  the  canon, 
on  the  ground  that  its  di>ctrine  of  justifivation  contra^^ 
dieted  that  of  Paul,  was  thus  determined,  and  excito^H 
wide  protest  not  only  from  learned  Catholics  like  Sir 
Thomas  More,  but  also  from  many  Protestants,  begin- 
ning with  iioUingcr. 

But  Luther's  trenchant  judgments  of  the  books 
the  Bible  were  usually  far  more  than  would  be  iraplic 
by  a  merely  dogmatic  interest.    Togettior  witli  the  bee 
BcliobirsUip  of  the  age  he  had  a  strong  intuitive  fee 
iiig  for  style  tliat  guided  him  aright  in  many  cases, 
denying  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  a  part  of  the  Penti 
tench,  in  asserting  that  Job  and  Jonah  were  fables,  it 
finding  tliat  the  books  of  Kings  were  more  credible 
than  Chronicles  and  that  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ilosea,  Proverbs  and  Fcclesiastes  had  received  their 
final  form  from  later  editors,  he  but  advanced  theses 
now  universally  accepted.    His  doubts  about  Ksther, 
Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse  have  been  amply  cou- 
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finned.  Some  modem  scholars  agree  with  his  most 
daring  opinion,  tliat  the  epistle  of  James  was  written 
by  "some  Jew  who  had  heard  of  the  Christians  but 
not  joined  them."  After  Luther  the  voluminous 
works  of  the  commentators  are  a  dreary  desert  of  arid 
dogmatism  and  fantastic  pedantry.  Caristadt  was 
perhaps  the  second  best  of  the  higher  critics  of  the 
time;  ZwingU  was  conservative;  Calvin's  exegesis 
slumbers  in  fifty  volumes  in  deserved  neglect. 

Among  the  great  vernacular  Protestant  versions  of  G«f^«" 
the  Bible  that  of  Luther  stands  first  in  every  son»c  of 
the  word.  Long  he  had  meditated  on  it  before  his  en- 
forced retirement  at  the  Wartburg  gave  him  the  leisure 
to  begin  it.  The  work  of  revision,  in  which  Luther  had 
mnch  help  from  Melanchthon  and  other  Wittenberg 
professors,  was  a  life-long  labor.  Only  recently  have 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  these  scholars  come  to 
light,  and  they  testify  to  the  endless  trouble  taken  by 
the  Reformer  to  make  his  work  clear  and  accurate. 
He  wrote  no  dialect,  but  a  common,  standard  German 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  tlic  Saxon 
chancery.  But  he  also  modelled  his  style  not  only  on 
the  few  good  German  authors  then  extant,  but  on  the 
speech  of  the  market-place.  From  the  mouth.s  of  tlie 
people  he  took  the  sweet,  common  words  that  ho  gave 
back  to  them  again,  "so  that  they  may  note  that  we  are 
speaking  German  to  them."  Spirit  and  fire  he  put 
into  the  German  Bible;  dramatic  turns  of  phrase, 
lofty  eloquence,  poetr>% 

All  too  much  Luther  read  his  o\ni  idt'a.s  into  the 
Bible.  To  make  Moses  *'so  German  flial  no  one  would 
know  that  he  was  a  Jew"  insured  a  noble  style,  but  in- 
volved an  occasional  violent  wrench  to  the  thou^'hl. 
Thus  the  Psalms  are  made  to  speak  of  thrist  quite 
plainly,  and  of  German  May-fL>.>(tival.<;  aii<l  tlu;  pas*.>(- 
over  is  metamorphosed  into  Easter,     Is  there  not  even 
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an  nllnsiou  to  tbo  golden  rose  given  by  the  pope  in  the 
translation  of  Micah  iv,  8t — "Und  du  Tburm  Itlder, 
einc  Fest©  der  TocJitt-r  Zion,  es  wird  deino  goldene 
KoRi^  kommon."  Luther  dcclnrctl  his  intention  of 
"simply  throwing  away"  nny  t*!xt  ropu^iaiit  to  the 
rest  of  Scripture,  as  ho  conceived  it  As  a  matter  of 
fact  (he  (frt'atest  change  that  bo  aclnally  made  was  the 
introduction  of  the  word  "alone"  after  "faith"  in  the 
passage  (liomans  iii,  28)  '*A  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  works  of  the  law."  Luther  never  used  the 
word  "church"  (Kirche),  in  the  Bible,  bat  repbicod  it 
by  "congregation"  (Gemeinde).  Following  Eraaiuns 
he  turned  t^n¥«uTt  (Matthew  iii,  2,  8)  into  "bossort 
oucli"  ("improve  yourselves")  instead  of  "tut  Busse" 
("do  pcnanc«")  as  in  the  older  Qerman  versions. 
Also,  following  the  Erasmian  text,  he  omitted  Uu 
"comma  Johaniicum"  (I  John,  v,  7);  this  was  first 
insiuunled  into  the  German  Bible  in  1575. 

Xone  of  the  other  vernacular  versions,  not  oven  the 
French  translation  of  Lef&vro  and  Olivctan  can  com- 
pare witli  Uie  German  save  one,  the  English.  How 
William  T>'iidalo  began  and  bow  C«venlale  completed 
the  work  in  1535,  has  been  told  on  another  pag&  | 
Many  revisions  followed:  the  Great  Bible  of  1539,  tbo  'i 
Geneva  Bible  of  ISfiO  and  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1568.  I 
Then  came  the  Catholic,  or  l)ouai  version  of  1582,  the  i 
only  one  oomptctely  differing  from  the  others,  wiUi  ita 
foundation  on  the  Vulgate  and  its  numerous  burbar-  ' 
isms:  "parasccue"  for  "preparation,"  "feast  ofad 
Azymes"  for  "feast  of  unleavened  bread,"  "imposin^^ 
of  hands,"  "what  to  me  and  thee,  woman"  (John  ii,  4), 
"penance,"  "chalice,"  "host," "against  the  spiritua 
of  wickedness  in  the  celestials"  (Ephesians  vi,  ]2 
" supersubstantial  bread"  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
exinanited  himself"  (Philippians  ii,  7). 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Authorized  Ve: 
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of  1010  as  if  it  wore  a  new  product  of  the  liloniry 
£eaiti8  of  Shakpsppare's  ago.    lu  fact,  it  wnn  n  mere 

tmion,  oriil  a  nithor  liplit  one,  of  i>reviouB  work.  Its 
■e  pcrfwrlion  of  form  ih  due  to  tbo  labors  of  many 
n  niiLiiipuItitirig  and  poliitliitt^  Uiu  same  materiul. 
LHco  tho  nonierio  poems,  like  the  Greek  gospels  tbem- 
|ve«  pmlwiljly,  Uio  ffroatcst  KriKlisli  cJassic  is  tho 
duct  of  tUe  genius  of  a  race  and  not  of  one  man. 
^cn  from  the  very  beginning  it  v,-an  sucli  to  some  ex- 
it. T>Tidale  could  hardly  have  known  Wyclif  *«  ver- 
^n,  which  was  never  printed  and  was  niro  in  manu- 
ript,  but  his  nsc  of  certain  words,  such  as  "mote," 
"beam,"  and  ''strait  gate,"  also  found  in  the  earlier 
version,  prove  that  ho  was  already  working  in  a  lit- 
erary tradition,  one  generation  handing  down  to  an- 
Othor  certain  Seriptund  phrases  first  heard  in  iJio 

tiths  of  the  Lollards, 
oth  Tyndale  and  Coverdale  borrowed  largely  from 
(Jormau  interpreters,  as  was  acknowledged  on  tho 
title-page  and  in  the  prologue  to  tlie  Bible  of  15.'i5. 

tms  Tyndale  copied  not  only  most  of  the  marginal 
te«  of  Luther's  Bible,  but  also  such  Teuhinisnis  as, 
"tliia  is  onco  bone  of  my  Iwne,"  "they  offered  unto 
fielddcvils"  (Luther,  "Folt-teufrcln"),  "Blessed  la 
tho   rooni-makor,   Gad"    (Luther,   "Raum-nmeber"). 

KEngliKh  tranr^lators  al.to  followed  tho  German  in 
■ 


"elder"  frequently  for  "priest,"  "c^jngregn- 

i"  for  "clmreh,"  and  "lovo"  for  "charity."    By 

romiting  ever)'  instance  of  thi»  and  Htmilar  n-ndcrings. 


ih.' 


Thomas  Mure  claimed  to  have  found  one  thouiuiud 
<ra  in  the  New  Testament  alono. 
The  astounding  popularity  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  bat 
only  in  Protestant  countries,  is  witnessed  by  a 
ad  voices.    Probjilily  in  all  Christian  countries 
iver>'  age  it  has  been  the  most  read  book,  bat  in  tho 
ntb  century  it  added  to  an  unerfualed  reputation 
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for  infallibility  the  7.cst  of  a  new  discovery.  Gdward 
VI  demanding  the  Bible  at  his  coronation,  Elizabotli 
paHsionnlcly  kissing  it  at  hers,  wore  but  lypen  of  th" 
time.  That  joyous  princess  of  the  RoiiaiflHance,  Iwi- 
bellft  d*K«te,  ordered  a  new  translation  of  Uio  Pnaliris 
for  her  own  peninal.  Marparet  of  Navarre,  in  the  In- 
trmhtcfion  to  her  frivolous  Upptamrron.  exproflsea  the 
pious  hope  that  all  prewont  have  rend  the  Scripture. 
Hundreds  of  editions  of  the  Oerman  and  Knglish  trans- 
lations were  called  for.  The  people,  wrote  an  Kng- 
lisbrann  in  1539,  "have  now  in  every  church  and  place, 
almost  every  man,  the  Hiblo  and  New  Testament  in 
their  mother  tongne,  instead  of  the  old  fabnlona  and 
fantastical  books  of  the  Table  Round  .  .  .  and  mieh 
other  whose  impure  filth  and  vain  fabulosity  the  lij^il 
of  God  hath  abolished  there  utterly."  In  Protestant 
lands  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  good  form  to  own 
the  Bible,  and  reading  it  has  been  called,  not  ineptly, 
"the  opun  opvratum  of  the  Evangelicals."  Even  the 
Catholics  bore  witness  to  the  demand,  which  they  triol 
to  check.  "While  they  admonished  the  laity  that  it  wai 
unnecessar>'  and  dangerous  to  taste  of  this  tree  <it 
knowlttipe,  while  tbey  even  curtailed  the  reading  tS 
the  Scripture  by  the  clergy,  they  were  forced  to  suppl) 
vernacular  versions  of  their  owa. 

Along  with  unbounded  popularity  the  Bible  then  en- 
joyed a  much  higher  reputation  for  infallibility  tliau 
it  bears  today.  The  one  point  oa  which  all  Frotestaul 
cliurches  were  agreed  was  the  supremacy  and  suffi- 
ciency of  Scripture.  The  Word,  said  Calvin,  Oowcd 
from  the  very  mouth  of  God  himself;  it  was  the  solo 
foundation  of  faith  and  the  one  fountain  of  all  wisdom. 
"What  Christ  says  must  be  troo  whether  I  or  any 
other  man  can  understand  it,"  preached  LuthiT. 
"Scripture  is  fully  to  be  believed,"  wrote  an  English 
theologian,  "as  a  thing  necessary  to  salvation,  thou^ 
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the  thing  contained  in  Scriptare  pertain  not  merely  to 
the  faith,  as  that  Aaron  had  a  beard."  The  Swiss  and 
the  Anabaptists  added  their  voices  to  this  chorus  of 
bibliolatry. 

Since  studies  pass  into  character,  it  is  natural  to  ''*'•«» 
find  a  marxed  effect  from  this  turning  loose  of  a  new  mon* 
source  of  spiritual  authority.  That  thousands  were 
made  privately  better,  wiser  and  happier  from  the 
reading  of  the  gospels  and  the  Hebrew  poetry,  that 
standards  of  morality  were  raised  and  ethical  tastes 
purified  thereby,  is  certain.  But  the  same  cause  bad 
several  effects  that  were  either  morally  indifferent  or 
positively  bad.  The  one  chiefly  noticed  by  contem- 
poraries was  the  pallulation  of  new  sects.  Eacli  man, 
as  Lnther  complained,  interpreted  the  Holy  Book  ac- 
cording to  his  own  brain  and  crazy  reason.  The  old 
saying  that  the  Bible  was  the  book  of  heretics,  came 
true.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  Reformers  to  insist  that 
none  but  the  ministers  (t.  e.  themselves)  had  the  right 
to  interpret  Scripture.  It  was  in  vain  for  the  govern- 
ments to  forbid,  as  the  Scotch  statute  expressed  it, 
"any  to  dispute  or  hold  opinions  on  the  Bible";  dis- 
cordant clamor  of  would-be  expounders  arose,  some 
learned,  others  ignorant,  others  fantastic,  and  uU  pig- 
headed and  intolerant. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Bible,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  inerrancy  attributed  to  it,  became  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  progress,  Bciontific,  so- 
cial and  even  moral.  It  was  quoted  against  Copeniieiw 
as  it  was  against  Danvin.  Kational  biblical  crilici»ni 
was  regarded  by  Luther,  except  when  he  was  tlio  critic, 
as  a  cause  of  vehement  suspicion  of  atlieisni.  Some 
texts  buttressed  the  horrible  and  cruel  Buiiersfition  of 
T*-itchcraft.  The  examples  of  the  wars  of  IhtucI  and 
the  text,  "compel  them  to  enter  in,"  Hcemed  to  sup- 
port the  duty  of  intolerance.    Social  reformers,  like 
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Tivcs,  in  thcW  strogg]©  to  abolish  poverty,  were  con* 
fronted  with  the  mnxim,  mistaken  as  an  eternal  verity, 
that  the  poor  are  always  with  us.  Finally  the  great 
moral  lapse  of  many  nf  the  Protestants,  the  permiseion 
of  polygamy,  was  supported  hy  biblical  texts. 

Next  to  the  Bible  the  sixteenth  century  revered  the 
classics.  Most  of  the  great  I^atin  authors  had  been 
printed  prior  to  15()0,  the  most  important  exception 
being  the  Annals  of  Tacitnn,  of  which  the  editio  pritt- 
eeps  was  in  1515.  Between  the  years  1478  and  150(^ 
(he  following  Greek  works  had  been  published,  and  la 
this  order:  Aesop,  Homer,  Isocrntes,  Theocritus,  Um 
Anthology,  four  plays  of  Euripides,  Aristotle,  Theog- 
nis,  and  nine  plays  of  Aristophanes.  Follow  tUc 
dates  of  the  editioHes  princtpes  of  the  other  principal 
Oreok  writers: 

1502:  Tlincydides,  Sophocles,  Herodotus. 

1503:  Euripiitc«  (eighteen  ploys),  Xenophon's  Bdkth 

ica. 

1504:  DemosthenM. 

1509:  Plutarch  *8  Moralia. 

1513  i  Pintlir,  Plato. 

1516:  AristophancH,  Ni>ff  Testament,  Xenophon,  Ptu- 

sanias,  Strubo. 

1517:  Plutarch's  lAvfg. 

1518:  Scptungint,  At«hylui,  four  ploya. 

1526:  Gnlcn,  Xenophon's  complete  works. 

1528:  Epictotus. 

1530:  Poiyliiiis. 

1532:  Aristophanes,  eleven  pliiys. 

15:13 :  Euclid,  Ptolemy. 

1544:  Jusepbus. 

1553;  At'schyhts,  spvcu  ploys. 

1558:  JIarpus  Aurelius. 

1559:  niodnnm. 

1565:  Bion  and  Mowbus. 

1572:  Plutarch 'k  complete  works. 

Naturally  the  first  editions  weranotusnally  the 
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Tlic  labor  of  guooosaive  generations  haR  made  tlio 
Uixt  what  it  is.  G<KMi  work,  iiartiralarly,  t!io»gh  not 
exclusively,  in  cdilinfl;  the  fatliorfi  of  the  church,  was 
done  hy  KrasmuR.  But  a  really  now  sdiniil  at  histor- 
icjil  criticism  waJ^  crcate<l  Ity  Joseph  Juslua  Scaliger, 
tlic  grcatcBt  of  scbohirs.  lliti  editions  of  tbo  Latin 
poets  first  laid  down  and  applied  sound  rules  of  textual 
omondalion,  besides  elucidating  tho  authors  with  a 
wealth  of  U-ariied  comment. 

The  editing  of  tho  texts  was  but  a  small  portion  of 
tUo  labor  that  went  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics. 
The  foundations  of  onr  modoni  lexicons  were  laid  in 
the  great  Thrsmirus  linguae  Latinae  of  Robert  Es- 
IJonnu  (first  edition  1532,  2d  improveil  1536,  3d  in 
throe  vohimos  ]  543)  and  the  Thesanrtis  liitflHttr  flrnrcae 
by  Ilenrj-  E.stionne  the  young<>r,  published  in  five  vol- 
ames  in  1572.  Tliis  latter  is  still  n.sed,  the  best  edition 
being  that  in  nine  volumes  lf42!M!3. 

So  much  of  ancient  learning  has  Iwome  a  DJatter  of 
course  to  the  modern  student  that  he  does  not  always 
realize  the  amount  of  ground  covered  in  tho  Inst  four 
centuries.  Erasmus  once  wrote  to  Cardinal  Grimani: 
"The  Roman  Capitol,  to  which  (he  ancient  poets  vainly 
promised  eternity,  has  so  Ci>mpletely  disjippenrcd  that 
its  very  location  cannot  bo  pointed  out.'*  If  one  of  tho 
greatest  scholars  then  was  ignorant  of  a  site  now  vis- 
ito<l  by  every  tourist  in  the  Eternal  City,  how  much 
must  there  not  hare  boon  to  learn  In  other  respects! 
Devotedly  and  snocessfully  the  contemporaries  and 
successors  of  Erasmus  labored  to  supply  the  knowledge 
then  wanting.  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars 
were  written,  treatises  on  Roman  coinage,  on  epi- 
graphy, on  ancient  religion,  on  chronology,  on  com- 
parative philology,  on  Roman  law,  laid  deep  and  strong 
tho  foundations  of  the  connnnunatc  scholarship  of  mod- 
em timci. 
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The  clasRJcH  were  not  only  etndied  in  the  sbctcefl 
oonturj*.  Ilicy  wore  loved,  they  were  even  wonihippMl 
"Every  olognnt  study,  every  soicnco  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  an  educfiteil  man,  in  n  word,  whatever  there 
is  of  polite  leaminp,"  wTote  the  French  savant  Murct, 
"is  eonlained  nowhere  save  in  the  literature  of  the 
Greekjf."  .loachim  du  BoUay  wrote  a  cycle  of  eon- 
nets  on  the  untiqaities  of  Rome,  in  the  spirit : 

Rome  fut  toat  le  monde,  et  tout  le  moade  rat  Rome. 

"The  Latin  aUureth  me  by  its  gracious  dig:nity," 
wrote  Montaigne,  "and  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  Bot 
only  fill  and  satisfy  me,  but  transfix  me  with  admira- 
tion. .  .  ,  What  glory  can  compare  with  that  of 
HomcrT"  Machiavclli  tells  how  he  dresswl  each  eve- 
ning in  his  best  attire  to  be  worthy  to  converse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  ancients,  and  how,  while  readin| 
them,  he  forgot  all  the  woes  of  life  and  tlie  terror  o( 
death.  Almost  alt  Lcamod  works,  and  a  great  man^ 
not  lcarne<l,  were  written  in  Latin,  For  Ihoao  wbo 
could  not  read  tlie  classics  for  themselves  translaliona 
were  supplied.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  were  tlie 
Lives  of  Famous  Men  by  Pluturch,  first  rendered  into 
French  by  Amyot  and  thence  into  English  by  Git 
Thomas  North. 

Strong,  buoyant,  self-confident  as  was  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  it  bore  plainly  ujton  it  the  impress  of  its  zeal- 
ons  schooling  iu  the  lore  of  the  ancients.  In  supplviii^r 
the  imperious  need  of  cultured  men  for  good  literature 
the  Romans  and  Greeks  had,  in  the  year  150U,  but  fc« 
rivals — save  in  Italy,  hardly  any.  To  an  age  that  ha<l 
nmch  to  leani  they  had  much  to  teach ;  to  men  :is  gr^n!)' 
for  the  things  of  the  mind  as  they  were  for  luxury  and 
wealth  the  classics  offered  a  new  world  as  rich  in  spoils 
of  wisdom  aud  beauty  as  were  the  East  Indies 
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Peru  in  Bpice«  and  gold.  Tbo  supreme  value  of  the 
Oreok  and  Ljitiu  Imoks  is  that  wliich  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  all  literature;  they  furnished,  for  the  mass 
of  n-ading  men,  the  best  and  most  copious  supply  of 
food  lor  the  ititoUecUial  ami  spiritual  life.  "Books,'* 
gays  Erasmus,  "arc  both  cheering  and  wholesome.  In 
prosperity  thoy  steady  one,  ia  affliolion  oonaolc,  do  not 
vary  with  fortune  and  follow  one  through  all  dangers 
even  to  the  grave.  .  ,  ,  What  wealth  or  wimt  w-Tptcru 
would  I  exchange  for  my  tranqutl  readingf"  "Prom 
my  earliest  cllildhoo<l,"  Moutaigae  confides,  "poetry 
has  had  the  jwiwer  to  pierce  me  through  aud  transport 
mo." 

Tn  tlie  best  sense  of  the  word,  hooks  arc  popular  phi- 
losophy. All  cannot  »tiidy  the  d(ri']>eHt  prohletHH  of 
life  or  of  science  for  themsclvos,  but  all  can  abKorb  the 
qnintcsscncc  of  thought  in  the  pleasant  and  stimulat- 
ing form  in  which  it  is  served  up  in  the  best  literature. 
Books  accustom  meu  to  take  pleasure  in  ideas  and  to 
cultivate  a  liigh  and  noble  inward  life.  Tliis,  their  su- 
preme value  for  the  moulding  of  cliaracter,  was  appre- 
ciated in  the  sixteenth  century.  "We  must  drink  the 
spirit  of  the  classics,"  observes  Montaigne,  "rather 
than  lean)  their  precepts,"  aud  again,  "the  use  to 
which  I  put  my  studios  is  a  practical  one — the  forma- 
tion of  character  fr)r  the  exigencies  of  life." 

This  is  tbo  seiTice  by  which  the  ancients  have  put  Andew 
tbo  modems  in  their  debt.  Another  gift  of  distinct,  «">«■" 
tliough  lesser  value,  was  tliat  of  literary  style.  So  I'lyi'e""^ 
close  is  the  eorrespomh-nce  between  expression  and 
thought  that  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  any  man  or 
to  any  age  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Uioso  supreme  masters 
of  the  art  of  saying  things  well,  the  Greeks.  The  dan- 
ger here  was  from  literal  imitation.  Knisnnis,  with 
habitual  wit,  rldiculi-<l  the  Ciceronian  who  tipeul  years 
la  constructing  sentences  that  might  have  been  written 
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^^M  by  bis  master,  who  speaks  of  Jebovah  as  Jupit«r  and  of 

^^M  Christ  as  Cccrops  or  Ipbigenia,  and  who  trausmutea 

^^B  the  world  uround  liim  into  a  lloinan  empire  with  trib- 

^^M  nncs  and  augurs,  consuls  and  nlUos.    It  is  sifi^iiicant 

^^M  that  the  En^itKh  word  "pedant"  was  coined  in  the  six- 

^^B  tecnth  century. 

^^m  Wliat  the  classics  had  to  teach  directly  waa  not  only 

^^M  of  lestt  %'aluc  than  tlieir  indirect  intluence,  but  was  often 

^^M  positively  harmful.    Those  who,  intoxicated  with  the 

^^1  pagan  spirit,  sought  to  r^ulate  their  lives  by  the 

^^B  moral  standards  of  the  poets,  fell  into  tlic  same  error, 

^^B  tliongh  into  the  opposite  vices,  as  tliose  who  deitivd  the 

^^B  letter  of  the  Bible.    Like  the  Bible  the  classics  were, 

^^B  and  arc,  to  some  exfeut  obstacles  to  the  march  of  sci- 

^H  ence,  and  lliis  not  only  because  they  take  men 's  inter- 

^^B  est  from  tlic  study  of  nature,  but  becaasc  most  ancient 

^^^  philosophers  from  the  time  of  Socrates  spoko  con- 

^^B  teuiptuously  of  natural  experiment  and  discovery  as 

^^B  thuigs  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  soul. 
^^1  If  for  the  fmer  spirits  of  the  age  a  classical  educa- 

^^B  tion  furnished  a  noble  instrument  of  culture,  for  all 

^^1  too  many  it  was  prized  simply  as  a  badge  of  ttupe- 

^^B  riority.    .jVmong  a  people  that  stands  in  awe  of  IcarH' 

^^B  ing — and  this  is  more  tme  of  Europe  than  of  America 

^^M  and  was  more  true  of  the  sixteenth  than  it  is  of  the 

^^M  twentieth  century — a  classical  education  offers  a  mao 

^^B  exceptional  facilities  for  delicately  impressing  Infe- 

B  riors  with  their  crndity.  ^B 

^«ciil«»      The  period  that  marked  high  water  in  the  estimation 
of  the  classics,  also  saw  the  turn  of  the  tide.    In  ail 
countries  the  vernacular  crowded   the  classics  ever 

^^B  Imckward  from  the  field.    The  oouscions  cuUivation  of 

^^M  tlie  modern  tongues  was  marked  by  the  publication  of 

^^M  new  dictionaries  and  by  various  works  such  as  JoliD 

^H  Bale's  history  of  English  literature,  written  itself,  to 

^H  bo  sure,  in  Latin.    The  finest  work  of  the  kind  was 
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Joachim  da  Bellay'H  Defence  ct  Illustfolum  de  la 
loHffUff  fran^axse  published  iu  1549  as  pnrt  of  a  coii> 
cnrtbd  ofTort  to  raise  French  as  a  vehicli'  of  poetry  and 
proso  to  a  lovcl  with  the  ohtusics.  Tins  was  done 
pnrtly  by  borrowiiiK  from  Latin.  One  of  tlic  cliarao- 
Icrintic  Words  of  th»  sixteenth  ocutury,  "imtrio,"  was 
tbuH  furnuiUy  iiitrodaced. 


I' 
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§2.   HiBTOBY 

For  the  examination  of  the  intere«te  and  temper  of 
given  era,  hardly  any  better  gauge  can  Iw  found  than 
e  hi«tnr>'  it  produced.  In  the  p*?riod  under  conmd- 
«rution  there  were  two  great  schools,  or  currents,  of 
bistoriography,  Iho  humanistic,  sprung  from  the  R«- 
naiisaiioo,  aud  church  history,  the  child  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. 

The  devotees  of  the  first  illustrate  most  aptly  what 
has  just  been  said  about  the  influence  of  the  classics. 
Their  saprcrae  interest  was  stylo,  generally  I>atin.  To 
iitho  a  dirouiclH  iu  iJie  toga  of  Livy's  periods,  to  deck 
out  with  the  rhetoric  of  Sallust  and  to  stitch  oti  a 
few  antitheses  and  epigrams  iu  the  manner  of  Tacitus, 
aeonuMl  to  them  the  height  of  art.  Their  ehoioe  of 
matter  wa.s  as  charade ri.stic  as  their  manner,  in  that 
thuir  interest  was  exclusively  political  and  arifltooratia. 
^vo  the  doings  of  courts  and  camps,  tho  political  ia- 
trigues  of  govenimonts  and  the  results  of  bnltlw,  to- 
getlier  with  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  rulers,  thoy  aaw 
little  in  historj-.  ^Vhat  the  people  tliought,  felt  and 
MuPTerwl,  was  beyond  their  purview.  Nor  did  most  of 
them  have  ntucti  interest  in  art,  science  or  litcraturef 
or  even  in  religion.  ^Vben  Oeorge  nachaniui,  a  man 
in  the  Uilck  of  tlie  Scottish  Reformation,  who  drafted 
tlie  Book  of  Artidcs,  came  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  ho  was  so  obsessed  with  the  desire  to  imi- 
tate the  ancient  Komans  that  be  hardly  mentioned  the 
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religious  controversy  at  aU.  One  sarcasm  on  ttif 
priests  who  thought  the  New  Tcstatmoul  was  written 
by  Lother,  and  demanded  their  good  Old  Testament 
back  again,  two  brief  allusions  to  Knox,  and  a  few 
otiier  passing  references  are  all  of  the  Beformalion 
that  comes  into  a  bulky  volume  dealing  with  the  reigns 
of  James  V  and  Mary  Stuart.  His  interest  in  political 
liberty,  his  conception  of  the  slniKfrlc  as  one  between 
t>Tanny  and  freedom,  might  appear  modem  were  it  tx' 
so  plainly  rooted  in  antique  soil. 

The  prevailing  vice  of  the  humanists — to  aee  in 
story  of  a  people  nothing  but  a  political  lesson — is  car- 
MubUvclU  ried  to  its  extreme  by  MachiavclH.  Writing  with  all 
the  charm  that  conquers  time,  this  theorist  altered 
fact«  to  Kuit  his  thesis  to  the  point  of  composing  histor- 
ical romances.  His  Life  of  Castruccio  is  as  fictitious 
and  as  didactic  as  Xenophon's  Ct/ropaedia;  his  Com- 
metttary  on  Lxvy  Is  as  much  a  treatise  on  politics  as  is 
The  Prinr.f;  the  History  of  Florence  is  but  slightly 
hampered  by  the  events. 

If  Ooicciardini's  interest  in  politics  is  not  less  ex- 
clusive than  that  of  his  compatriot,  he  is  vastly  aupo- 
rior  as  a  historian  to  the  older  man  in  that,  whereas 
Machiavelli  deduced  lii-story  a  priori  from  theory, 
Guicciardiiii  had  a  real  desire  to  follow  the  inductive 
method  of  deriving  his  theory  from  an  accurate  mas- 
terj'  of  the  facts.  With  superb  analytical  roasoning  ho 
presents  his  data,  marslials  them  and  draws  from 
them  the  conclusions  they  will  bear.  The  limitation 
that  vitiates  many  of  his  deductions  Is  his  taking  into 
account  only  low  and  sellish  motives.  Before  idealists 
he  stands  helpless;  he  leaves  the  reader  once 
whether  Savonarola  was  a  prophet  or  an  cxtremel; 
astute  politician. 

The   advance   that   Paul   Jovius   marks   over 
Florentines  lies  la  the  appeal  that  he  made  to  the 
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toresta  of  the  general  public  History  hiJ  hlthcrta 
been  written  for  ibo  greater  glory  of  a  patron  or  at 
most  of  a  city ;  Jovias  saw  that  Lbv  most  gOQeroaa  pa- 
tron of  genius  roast  henceforth  be  the  averagv  reader. 
It  is  true  that  he  despised  the  public  for  whom  ho 
wrote,  stuffing  them  with  silly  anecdotes.  Both  a«  the 
first  great  iiiterviewer  and  reporter  for  the  hislor>'  of 
his  ov-Ti  timcfl,  and  in  paying  homage  to  Mrs.  Unindy 
by  asaaming  an  air  of  virtue  not  natural  to  him,  h© 
anticipated  the  modem  journalist. 

So  much  more  modem  in  point  of  view  than  hia  con-  ^ 
temporaries  was  Polydore  Vergil— whose  Enf/tinh  IHf- 
torjf  appeared  in  1534 — that  the  generaliuitions  about 
buinaniHt  historiography  arc  only  partinlly  true  of  him. 
Though  bin  description  of  land  nnd  people  in  pi'rbnp« 
modelled  on  IlerodotuB,  it  (*hous  a  genuine  interest  in 
the  life  of  the  common  man,  even  of  the  poor.  Ho 
note<l  the  ppoifnipliy,  climate  and  fauna  of  (he  i^l«^d; 
hiH  tycH  saw  Loudon  Uridfjo  with  itH  rowM  of  »Ui>p8  uu 
either  side,  and  they  admired  the  parks  full  of  gamu, 
the  apple  orchards,  the  fat  hens  and  pheasants,  the 
ploughs  drawn  by  mixed  teunis  of  honies  and  oxen;  bo 
oven  observed  the  silver  Kalt-eellnrs,  spoons  and  cups 
used  by  tbo  poor,  and  their  meats  of  meat  His  di>- 
ncription  of  the  people  as  brave,  hoMpitable  and  very 
religiouM  is  ax  true  now  as  it  wan  then.  With  iin  anli- 
quar>''8  interest  in  old  oiauuscripls  Vergil  ooinhinoil  a 
philosopher's  skepticism  of  old  legends.  This  Italian, 
though  Iiis  patron  was  Henry  VIII,  biilniiced  English 
and  Frencli  authorities  and  told  the  tmtb  even  in  saoh 
delicate  matters  as  tbo  treatment  of  Joan  of  Are. 
Puliticat  history  was  for  him  still  Uic  most  important, 
althoiitrh  to  one  branch  of  it,  conKtitiitionnl  hiKtnr}',  ho 
wnH  totjtily  blind.  So  were  almost  all  Kii^lir«hmen  then, 
ovcu  Shakespeare,  whose  Kinff  John  contniun  no  allu- 
sion to  Magna  Clmrta.    In  his  wurk  On  the  Inventors 
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of  Thittgs  Vergil  showed  the  depth  of  his  insiglit  into 
the  impoHancG  in  history  of  cnUurc  and  ideas.  Wbik 
his  troatniont  of  oach  subjectH  afi  the  oripn  of  mythsi 
mnn,  raarriawo,  relifoon,  hitipia^,  poetry,  drama,  mri' 
Bic,  Bciouoog  and  laws  is  uniMiDal  to  his  parposo,  the  in> 
tention  itself  bears  witness  to  a  new  and  f  mitful  spirit. 

Neither  Franco  nor  Knghmd  nor  Germany  produced 
historians  equal  to  tliose  of  Itnlinn  or  of  Scottish  birtlt. 
France  was  the  homo  of  tho  memoir,  personal,  chatty, 
Bpioy  and  nnphiloHophic.    Those  of  Blaise  do  Mnntluc 
are  parely  military,  Uiosc  of  Brantome  are  mostly 
scandalous.    Martin  du  Bellay  tried  to  impart  a  higher 
tone  to  his  reminiscences,  while  with  Hotman  a  school 
of  pamphleteers  arose  to  yoke  history  with  political 
theor>'.    John  tio<Iin  attempted  without  much  su< 
the  difficult  tusk  of  writing  a  philosophy  of  histo 
His  chief  contribution  was  the  theory  of  geography 
climate  as  determinant  inHacnces. 

It  is  hard  to  sec  any  value,  save  occasionally  aii 
sources,  in  tlie  popular  English  chronicles  of  Edward 
Hall,  Kaphacl  Iloilinshcd  and  John  Stow.  Fall  of 
©curt  gossip  and  of  pageantry,  strongly  royalist,  con- 
servative and  patriotic,  they  reflect  the  interests  of  tl^^ 
middle-class  cockney  as  faithfully  as  does  a  ocrta^H 
typo  of  newspaper  and  magarine  today.  ^^ 

Tho  biography  and  autobiography  were  cultivated 
with  considerable  success.    Jovius  and  BrantOmc  botli 
wrote  series  of  lives  of  eminent  men  and  women. 
Thoogh  the  essays  of  Erasmus  in  this  direction  arc 
both  few  and  brief,  they  are  notable  as  among  the  most 
cxqnisite  pen-portraits  in  literature.    More  ambitious 
and  more  notable  were  tho  Lives  of  the  Best  Pamte 
Sculptors  and  Architects  by  George  Vusari,  in  whi 
the  whole  interest  was  personal  and  practical,  with 
attempt  to  write  a  history  or  a  philosophy  of  a 
Even  criticism  was  conflncd  almost  entirely  to  va 
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^l^ns  of  praise.  Iq  the  realm  of  aatobiofrmpby  Ban* 
^■nuto  C^iliiii  atUinixl  to  the  hum  />fu.'!  tUtra  of  aetf- 
Bvclatton.    If  he  diticioses  the  Hpritiffa   of  a   raro 

fiHiKtic  ^(.'iiius,  with  eiiiuil  imivctv  he  laya  ban  a  ruf- 
Jyuily  uluiruclor  aud  u  coluK^al  egotism. 
^k>iie  inimcnsu  fk'lil  uf  human  thoii^lit  uml  action  bad 
Hen  all  bat  totally  ignored  by  thi*  humaitist  bititorinnit 
Bthut  of  n^ligioii.  To  cultivate  tliis  fiold  a  new  ^onri*, 
Hurcli  iiiHtoiy,  Hprang  Into  being,  tlmtigh  tltu  full  want 

was  Dot  then  for  a  rational  expUnntion  of  important 

ti(]  ncKlected  phenomena,  but  for  material  which  ea<^ 
de  in  the  religions  controversy  might  forge  into  weai)- 
onH  to  UHu  against  the  other.     The  iiitlural   renuk  of 
HO  practical  h  purpose  was  that  historj'  wns  studied 
thmugh  coloretl  spectncles,  and  wii8  interjiri-teil  with 
^rung  tendt-ncy.     In  the  motit  hunetit  liundM,  HUeti  on 
^p>jte  uf  Slcidan,  the  scale  wn^  uuconsciously  weighted 
OH  one  side ;  by  mure  paadionale  or  Ictis  honarablo  ad* 
|tecate8  it  was  deliberately  lightoiiLit  with  Kupprvitsion 
^K  the  truth  on  one  side  and  loaded  with  suggCHtion  of 
the  falHG  on  tho  other. 
If  the  motual  animosity  of  Catholic  and  Prote»tant 
^rrowed  bietor)*,  their  common  detestutiou  of  uU 
lor  religions  than   Cbristinnity,  a«  well   as  of   all 
and  skepticidms,  probably  impoverished  it 
11  more.     Orthodox  Christianity,  with  its  ncccttiwry 

EI>anilion,  ancient  Judaism,  was  set  apart  a«  di- 
oly  revealed  over  against  all  other  faitJis  and  belief h, 
ich  at  best  were ' '  the  beastly  devices  of  the  heathen  *' 
I  at  worst  the  direct  int^piration  of  the  devilH.  Kuw 
re  the  men  who,  like  Kra.smas,  could  compare  ChriMt 
irith  SocratcB,  Plato  and  Seneca;  fewer  hIiU  tboso  whu 
oould  nay  with  Frniick,  "lU'relic  is  a  title  of  honor,  for 
truth  iH  always  culled  heresy."  Tho  namvi  of  Mar* 
ctou  and  PelagiuHi,  Kpicurus  and  Mahomet,  uxoitod  a 
passion  of  hatred  hardly  compruhonsible  to  iu.    The 
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Tcftitnlion  of  the  Koran  issQod  nnder  Luthor'e  aaspioea 
would  have  bepn  ludicrous  hod  it  not  bwn  pitiful. 

In  large  part  tills  vicious  interpretation  of  hiBtory 
Tsa  bequeathed  to  the  RoformerH  by  Uic  Middle  Ages. 
Ab  Augustine  set  the  City  of  God  over  agaiuet  the  cJty 
of  destruction,  8o  the  Protestant  historians  regarded 
the  human  drama  as  a  puppet  show  in  which  God  and 
the  devil  i»ulle<!  the  strings.  Institutions  of  which  thejr 
disapproved,  liucli  as  tlie  papacy  and  monaHlicisin,  wi-ro 
thought  to  be  adequately  explained  by  the  saggestion 
of  their  Satanic  origin.  A  tbiu,  wan  line  of  witncsseo 
passed  the  tmlh  down,  like  buckets  of  water  at  a  fire, 
from  its  source  in  the  Apostolic  age  to  the  time  of  tliQ 
writer. 

Even  with  such  handicaps  to  weigh  it  down, 
study  of  ciiurcli  history  did  much  good.  A  vast 
of  new  sources  were  uncovered  and  ransacked.  Th« 
appeal  to  an  objective  standard  slowly  but  surety 
forced  its  lesson  on  the  litigants  before  the  bar  of 
truth.  Writing  under  the  eye  of  vigilant  critics  one 
cannot  forev.er  suppress  or  distort  inconvenient  facts. 
The  critical  dagger,  at  first  sharpened  only  to  stab  on 
enemy,  became  a  8eal[icl  to  cut  away  many  a  foreign 
growth.  With  larger  knowledge  came,  though  slowly, 
fairer  iudgraent  and  deeper  human  interest.  In  thew 
reKin>ct«  there  was  vast  difference  between  Oi«  indi- 
vidual writers.  To  condemn  thom  all  to  the  Malcbol 
desen*ed  only  by  the  worst  is  undiseriminating. 

Among  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  biass' 
must  certainly  be  numbered  Matthew  Flacius  Illyricu; 
and  his  collaborators  in  producing  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turies, a  vast  history  of  the  church  to  the  year  1300, 
which  aimed  at  making  Protestant  polemic  independ- 
ent of  Catholic  sources.  Save  for  the  accumulation  of 
much  material  it  deserves  no  praise.  Its  critical  prin^ 
ciples  are  worse  than  none,  for  its  only  criterioa 
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BoaroM  is  as  tiwr  an  prc>-  or  aati-fapaL  TV  Un^r 
are  taken  and  tbe  former  left.  MiTade«  an?  n^^^i 
doubted  as  snefa.  bat  are  divided  into  iw>  (las$>^^  ihooiii!- 
tending  to  prove  an  a«c«pi«d  doctrine  vbiA  arv  inK-. 
and  those  vlucb  support  sMoe  ptapal  iastiiuiion  vhi<>h 
are  branded  as  "first-dass  lies."  The  <\tmy$poiHl(*n<v 
between  Christ  and  King  Abinra$  is  asoil  as  not  hav- 
ing been  proved  a  forgery,  and  the  ahsnni  legend  of  tht> 
female  Pope  Joan  is  never  doubted.  The  t.>syelK^K^y 
of  the  authors  is  as  bad  as  their  erillcisnt.  All  opjH^si* 
tion  to  the  pope,  especially  that  of  the  German  ftn- 
perors,  is  represented  as  caused  bv  religion. 

However  poor  was  the  woric  of  the  anthont  of  tbe    Uinin 
Magdebnig  Centuries,  they  were  at  least  honest  in   J^t^'ip 
arraying  their  sources.    This  is  more  tlinu  can  bt«  said 
of  Caesar  Baroniua,  whose  Amiales  Etvli'sith<tit'i  wiis 
the  official  Catholic  counterblast  to  the  Protestant  work. 
Whereas  his  criticism  is  no  whit  better  than  tlieirn,  Im 
adopted  the  cunning  policy,  unfortunately  wich'ly  ob- 
taining since  his  da^,  of  simply  ignoring  or  HUppri'NH- 
ing  unpleasant  facts;  rather  than  of  refuting  <!»'  in- 
ferencqs  drawn  from  them.     His  talent  for  Nwiti'liiiiK 
the  attention  to  a  side-issue,  and  fi)r  tniiKlinK  iiistnul 
of  clearing  problems,  made  the  PnitrstiiiilH  juhHv  n- 
gard  him  as  "a  great  deceiver"  tlioujih  cvon  the  iriimt 
learned  of  them,  J.  J.  Scaligcr,  who  attemptod  to  rel'iito 
him,  found  the  work  difficult. 

Naturally  the  battle  of  the  historinnH  waxed  hottcHt 
over  the  Keformation  iteclf.  A  certain  cIiihm  of  i'rol 
estant  works,  of  which  CrcspinV  Jfook  of  Mnrttfrn,  i:,m 
Beza's  Ecclesiastical  History  and  .loJin  Koxh'h  AHs 
and  Monuments  (first  Engli^^h  edition,  !■%:(),  unt  ex- 
amples, catered  to  the  pasKinns  of  thu  muitiliidfi  by 
laying  the  atress  of  their  presentation  on  Hit!  ln-roiHrii 
and  sufferings  of  the  witncsseH  to  the  faith  arul  llio 
cruelty  of  the  persecutorfl.    For  many  men  tin-  «!'■- 
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tailed  dc^ription  of  isolnted  facta  has  a  certain 
"thickncBs"  of  reality — if  1  may  borrow  WiUinm 
James's  phrase — that  is  found  by  more  oomplex  mindit 
only  in  thfi  drdiictioii  of  ftenoral  oansos.  Paflsioiiato, 
partisan  and  soinotimes  ribald,  Voxo  won  the  reward 
that  waits  on  demajfogues.  "Wbon  it  came  lo  him  as  an 
afterthought  to  turn  his  book  of  martyrs  into  a  gen- 
eral history,  ho  plagiarizi>d  the  Maijdehurff  Centuriex. 
The  reliability  of  his  original  narrative  bn«  been  im- 
pupnied  with  some  sucocss,  thooph  it  has  not  bocn  fully 
or  inipHrtially  investigated.  Much  of  it  being  drawn 
from  personal  recollection  or  from  unpublished  rec- 
ords, its  Hole  value  oonsists  for  uh  in  i\n  accuracy.  I 
have  compared  a  small  section  of  the  work  with  th« 
manuBcrtpt  source  utted  by  Foxe  and  have  made  Uift_ 
rather  aurprisiug  discovery  that  though  there  aro  vr'i^ 
variations,  none  of  them  can  be  referred  to  partisal 
bias  or  to  any  other  oonceivable  motive.  In  this  ii 
stauce,  whicl)  is  too  iimall  to  generalize,  it  is  possit 
that  Foxe  cither  had  supplementary  information, 
that  he  wrote  from  a  careless  memory.  In  any  case ! 
work  ninst  be  used  with  caution. 

Much  superior  to  the  work  of  Foxe  was  John  Knoi 
History  of  the  Reformaiion  of  Religion  within  th~ 
Realm  of  Scotland  {written  1559-71).    In  stylo  it  ia 
rapid,  with  a  rare  gift  for  seizing  the  essential  and  a^ 
no  lees  rare  humor  and  command  of  sarcasm.    Its  ii 
lention  to  be  "a  faithful  rehearsal  of  such  personage! 
as  God  has  made  instruments  of  his  glory,"  thouj 
thus  equivocally  stated,  is  carried  out  in  an  honorat 
sense.    It  is  true  that  the  writer  never  harbore<l  a" 
doubt  that  John  Knox  himself  was  the  chiefcst  instru- 
ment of  God's  glorj-,  nor  that  "the  Roman  Kirk  is  the_ 
synagogue  of  Satan  and  the  head  thereof,  called 
pope,  that  man  of  sin  of  whom  the  apostle  spcaketh.' 
If,  in  soch  aa  avowed  apology,  one  does  not  got  impar- 
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Itiality,  notth^r  in  one  misled  by  pxpectinR  it.    Knox 'a 
honor  consists  only  in  thiH  that,  ns  n  party  pamjililis 
Ic'Or,  he  did  not  falsify  or  suppross  esKontial  facts  as 
me  andnrstiKid  thcni  bimsclf. 
f  In  glaring  contrast  to  Knox's  obtmsivc  bias,  in  the 

fair  appearance  of  lnipartiBlit>-  proscnled  in  Henry 

Bllllinju^r's  //i-t/ort/  of  Ihf.  Reformation  151*I-.TJ. 
^Jioro,  too,  vc  meet  with  cxcoUcnt  composition,  but  wiLli 
^^  Rtudied  moderation  of  pbmso.  It  \h  probable  that 
■^Jio  autIior'«  professions  of  fnimoss  are  sincere,  thnagh 
L^t  tiiuU8  tUo  lomptAtion  to  omit  rcc^rdinj;  unedifying 
^BkcIb,  sach  as  the  tiacrnmentarian  schism,  is  too  gtrong 

for  bim. 

Before  pnBsintrJndfjnipnt  on  anything  it  if*  necessary 

to  know  it  Ht  its  h('st.  Probably  John  Sloidan's  Rr- 
I  Uflioits  and  political  History  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V 
H|ras  the  best  work  on  the  German  Iteformatiou  written 
^Tjefore  the  eighteenth  century.  Bossnet  was  more  elo- 
I     qnent  and  acute,  Scckendorf  more  learned,  Gilbert 

^Burnet  had  better  perspective,  but  none  of  those  writ^ 
^hrK  was  better  infonneil  than  Sleidnn,  or  as  objective. 
^■*or  the  first  and  only  time  he  really  combined  tlie  two 
^berires  then  obtaining,  the  humimiHlic  and  the  eccleKi- 
^Kstieal.  He  is  not  blind  to  some  of  the  cultural 
^Bciiievmientfl  of  the  Rcformjition.     One  of  the  Ihingw 

for  which  ho  praises  Luther  most  is  for  ornamenting 
[  and  enriching  the  Oerman  langoage.  Sleidnn 's  fnults 
■|re  Uione  of  his  age.  He  dared  not  break  the  old  stiff 
^^ivixion  of  the  subject  by  years.  He  put  iiTn  number 
^of  insignificant  facts,  such  as  the  flood  of  the  'filter 
^■nd  the  explosion  of  ammunition  dumps,  nor  was  bo 
^BboTc  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  effects  of  eclipaos 
^rod  in  moustors.    He  cited  documents  broadly  and  on 

the  whole  fairly,  but  not  with  painstaking  accuracy. 

He  ofTered  nothing  on  the  causes  leading  up  to  tbo 

Rcfonmitiou,  nor  on  the  course  of  the  development  of 
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Protestant jsn).  nor  on  the  cliaraotera  of  its  loaders  nor 
on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  people.    But  he  wro 
fluently,  acceplably  to  his  public,  and  temperately. 

On  the  whole,  save  for  Baronin.t,  the  Calliolica 
less  to  offer  of  notable  histones  than  hud  the  Protost- 
niils.    A  succH  de  scandale  was  won  by  Xicholas  San- 
Qdm        dors'   Origin  and   Prof/ress  of  the   English  Schi^ 
Among  the  nasty  bits  of  gossip  with  which   " 
Slnnders, "  as  he  was  oalled,  delighted  to  regale 
audieiico,  Kome  arc  absurd,  suoh  as  that  Atino  Bole; 
was  Henry  Vlll's  daughter.    As  the  books  from  whi 
he  says  he  took  these  anecdotes  are  not  extant,  it  is 
unpoKffible  to  gauge  how  far  he  merely  copied  from 
others  and  how  far  ho  gave  rein  to  his  imairi nation. 

The  one  brilliant  bit  of  Catholic  church  history  that 
was  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  autobiog- 
rnphy  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  dictated  by  him  to  I^e 
155^6        Gonzalez  and  taken  down  partly  in  Spanish  and  parti 

in  Italian.    The  great  merit  of  this  narrative  is  ita    , 
insight  into  the  author's  own  character  gained  by  lon^H 
years  of  careful  8o]f-ob8cr%*ation,    Its  whole  emphasl^^ 
is  psyclmlogical,  on  (he  inner  struggle  and  not  on  the 
outward  manifestations  of  saintUucss,  sucli  as  visions. 
It  was  taken  over  in  large  part  verbatim  in  Bibad 
neira's  biography  of  Loyola.    Compared   to  it, 
other  attempts  at  eocksiaBtical  biography  in  the  si 
teenth  century,  notably  the  lives  of  Luther  by 
Catholic  Cochlaeus  and  by  the  Protestant  Mathesius,' 
lag  far  in  tJie  dusty  rear. 


§  3.  FouTicAi*  TaEORV 

The  great  era  of  the  state  naturally  shone  in  polf 
ical  thought.    Though  there  was  some  scientific  inve 
tigation  of  social  and  eoonomic  laws,  thought  w; 
chietly  conditioned  by  the  new  i>roblems  to  be  faced. 
From  the  long  medieval  dream  of  a  universal  empire 
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and  a  tmiversal  church,  men  awoke  to  find  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  new  entities,  created,  to  be  sure,  by 
their  own  spirits,  but  all  unwittingly.  One  of  thcso 
■was  the  national  state,  whose  essence  was  power  and  ' 
the  law  of  whose  life  was  expansion  to  the  point  of 
meeting  equal  or  superior  force.  No  other  factor  in 
history,  not  even  religion,  has  produced  so  many  wars 
as  has  the  clash  of  national  egotisms  sanctified  by  the 
name  of  patriotism.  Within  the  state  the  shift  of  sov- 
ereignty from  the  privileged  orders  to  the  bourgeoisie 
necessitated  the  formulation  of  a  new  theory.  It  was 
the  triumph,  with  the  rich,  of  the  monarchy  and  of 
the  parliaments,  that  pointed  the  road  of  some  pub- 
licists to  a  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
others  to  a  distinctly  republican  conclusions.  There 
were  even  a  few  egalitarians  who  claimed  for  all  classes 
a  democratic  regime.  And,  thirdly,  the  Reformation  ^ 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  old  problem  of  the  relationship 
of  church  and  state.  It  was  on  premises  gathered 
from  these  three  phenomena  that  the  publicists  of  that 
age  built  a  dazzling  structure  of  political  thought. 

It  was  chiefly  the  first  of  these  problems  that  ali-  Jlf^*".'' 
sorbed  the  attention  of  Nicholas  Machiavelli,  the  most 
brilliant,  the  most  studied  and  the  most  abuKcd  of 
political  theorists.  As  between  monarchy  and  a  n?- 
public  he  preferred,  on  the  whole,  the  former,  as  liki-ly 
to  be  the  stronger,  but  he  clearly  saw  that  whore  eco- 
nomic equality  prevailed  political  equality  was  natural 
and  inevitable.  The  masses,  he  thought,  dosired  only 
security  of  person  and  property,  and  would  adhere  to 
either  form  of  government  that  offered  them  tliP  Ix^^t 
chance  of  these.  For  republic  and  monarchy  alik« 
Machiavelli  was  ready  to  offer  maxims  of  statfrcraft, 
those  for  the  former  embodied  in  his  TJhrournpfi  on 
lAvy,  those  for  the  latter  in  his  Prince.  In  on-'-tinir  a 
new  Bcience  of  statecraft,  by  which  a  peoph;  misrht  ar- 
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rive  at  supremo  dominion,  Machiavtslli  *s  great  merit 

ifi  tlijii  he  lookc<l  afresli  nt  the  facts  aud  dittcarded  the 

old,  woru  formulas  of  tho  selioolmcn;  hiw  great  defect 

18  (hat  lie  Kot  bi*forc  liis  mind  as  a  pff-miso  an  abstrao 

"poiilical  luiiii"  as  far  divorced  from  living,  breath 

iug,  complex  reality  rs  the  "economic  man"  of  Ki 

cardo.    Mun,  he  thonght,  are  alwayu  the  same,  gov 

emed  Ity  calculable  motives  of  seif-intorcst.    In  gen 

erat,  he  Ihought,  men  are  ungrateful,  flckte,  faUc,  coW' 

ardly  and  covetous,  to  be  ruled  partly  by  an  appeal 

to  their  greed,  but  chiefly  by  fear. 

Uoalist  as  he  professed  to  be,  Machiavelli  divorced 

politics  from  morality.    ^\Tiercn8  for  Aristotle '  and 

Aquinas  alike  the  science  of  politics  is  a  branch  of 

ethics,  for  Machiavelli  it  ih  an  abstract  science  M 

totally  dissociated  f  rum  morality  u»  is  mathematics  or 

snrgery.    The  prince,  according  to  Machiavelli,  should 

appear  to  bo  merciful,  faithful,  humane,  religious  and 

upright,  but  should  be  able  to  act  otherwise  \s*ithout 

the  least  scruple  when  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

His  heroes  are  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  "a  prinoo  who 

always  preaches  gofMl  faith  but  never  practises  it, 

and  Caesar  Borgia,  "who  did  everything  that  can 

done  by  a  prudent  and  virtuous  man;  so  that  no  bctt 

precepts  can  bo  offered  to  a  new  prince  than  those  su, 

gestej  by  the  example  of  his  actious."    What 

Florentine  publicist  especially  admired  in  Caesar 

statecraft  were  some  examples  of  consummate  perfidy 

and  violence  which  ho  had  the  opportunity  of  obsc 

ing  at  6rst  hand.    Machiavelli  made  a  sharp  db^tim 

tion  between  private  and  public  virtue.    The  fonoi 

he  professed  to  regard  as  binding  on  the  individo, 

as  it  was  necessary  to  the  public  good.    It  is  note^ 

worthy  that  this  advocate  of  all  hypocrisy  and  guile 

1  ta  Urcck  th«  worda  "poliUo*"  Kud  "Mliicfe"  both  have  k  widtr  inwi- 
Injt  ihao  thvf  havo  In  Gngllili, 
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violence  on  the  port  of  tJio  govcnunout  vm  \n  tii« 

life  penile,  alTeclioimtu  and  trne  U)  tniKt,     Koli- 

>o  MnoJiiavoUi  roj^ordiu!  ntt  a  valunblo  inatramcnt  of 

ronriy,  but  he  did  not  hold  the  viow,  atlributi-d  by 

*l)bon  to  Koman  publicists,  tlmt  all  religioriti,  though 
the  philosopher  equally  false,  were  to  the  statesman 
Cfqaully  Hftcful.  Cliristianity  he  detested,  not  «o  much 
jA|  an  exploded  superstition,  an  lK>ean«e  he  Bivvr  in  it 
Bttoreticnily  (he  notation  of  those  pntrintic.  military 
virtaca  of  anelcnt  Rome,  and  because  practically  the 
pupney  had  prevt-ntt-^l  the  union  of  Italy.  NalnrHlIy 
Machiavelli  cherished  the  army  an  the  prime  Inten-st 
of  the  filate.    la  advocating?  a  national  militia  nSth 

tiversal  tnuning  of  citizens  he  anticipated  the  con- 
■ipt  ormios  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  writer,  speaking  the  hiteut  though  anavowod 
IdealB  of  an  evil  generation  of  public  men,  was  r»- 

tnleH  by  being  openly  vilified  anil  secretly  Rindied. 
became  the  manual  of  ntnteitmen  and  th(<  bu.i;bear 
of  mnnilislJ«.  Wliile  Catharine  de'  Mwtici,  Thomas 
Cromwell  and  Francis  Bacon  chewed,  nwnllowed  and 
digCfitetl  hiH  pn.ErcH,  the  dramatist  had  only  to  ptit  in  a 
Rticer  or  an  abusive  Barcasro  at  the  expense  of  iho 
Florentine — and  there  were  very  many  sndi  allunious 
to  him  nn  the  lOlizabethan  sta^c — to  be  xurc  of  n  round 
of  nppIuURe  from  the  audience.  While  MaehinvelH 
found  few  oik'o  defenders,  efforts  to  refute  htm  wero 
namerouK.     When  Ref^nald  Pole  said  that  hia  worka 

tre  written  by  the  evil  one  a  chorus  of  JemiitM  sun)^ 
len  and  the  church  put  his  wriliiiiis  on  the  Index, 
e  Ilu^nieDuts  wore  not  lesn  vocifcnms  in  opposition, 
innsr  them  Innocent  Oentillet  attacked  not  only  hiH 
rntfl  but  bis  talent,  uiyinK  that  his  mnximfl  went 
drawn  from  nn  observation  of  5mnll  Ntalos  only,  nitd 
that  hifl  judfrmeut  of  the  imllcy  suitable  to  lur^<  na- 
tionv  woa  of  Uui  poorest. 
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It  in  fair  to  try  The  Prince  by  the  author's  own 
sttindanls.  He  did  not  purpose,  in  Bacon's  phruse, 
to  dexcribp  what  m<m  ongbt  to  be  but  what  thoy  ao- 
tuall>'  nro;  he  ptit  aside  ethical  ideas  not  as  faloo  bat 
as  irrelevant.  But  this  rejection  was  fatal  even  to  his 
own  purpose,  "for  what  be  put  aside  .  .  .  were  noth- 
iufT  IcHs  tlian  the  living  forces  by  which  sociotics  Kub- 
siat  and  Kovcmmcnts  arc  strong," '  Calvin  Bnceecded 
where  the  Florentine  failed,  as  I^ord  Morley  points 
out,  because  he  put  the  moral  ideal  Grst. 
au*  The  most  striking  contrast  to  Machiavclli  was  not 

forthcoming  from  the  camp  of  the  Bcformors,  but  from 
that  of  the  northern  hnmanists,  Erasmus  and  More. 
The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Prince,  by  the  Dutch 
Bcholar,  in  at  the  antipodes  of  the  Italian  thesis.  Vir- 
tue is  inculcated  as  the  chief  requisite  of  a  prince, 
who  can  be  con«idere<l  good  only  in  proportion  as  he 
foalers  the  wealth  and  the  education  of  his  people.  Ho 
should  levy  no  taxes,  if  possible,  but  should  live  par- 
simoniously off  his  own  estate.  He  should  never  make 
war,  save  when  absolutely  necessary,  even  against  the 
Infidel,  and  should  negotiate  only  such  treaties  as  have 
for  tlieir  principal  object  the  prevention  of  armed  oon- 
fiict 

Still  more  noteworthy  than  his  moral  pomtulates,  is 
Erasmus's  preference  for  the  republican  form  of  gov- 
enmiont.  In  the  Christian  Prince,  dedicated  as  it  was 
to  the  emperor,  he  spoke  as  if  kings  might  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be  elected,  but  in  his  Adages  he  interpreted 
the  spirit  of  the  ancients  in  a  way  most  disparaging 
to  monarchy.  Considering  how  carefully  this  work 
was  studied  by  promising  youths  at  the  impressionable 
age,  it  is  not  too  much  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  ms 
sources  of  the  marked  republican  current  of  tbouf 
throughout  the  century.    Under  the  heading,  *'Fc 
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and  kings  are  bom  sodi,"  he  wrote:  "In  all  history, 
ancient  and  recent,  yon  will  scarcely  find  in  the  coarse 
of  several  centuries  one  or  two  princes,  who,  by  their 
signal  folly,  did  not  bring  ruin  on  hnmanity."  In 
another  place,  after  a  similar  remark,  he  continues : 

I  know  not  whether  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  imputed 
to  oonelves.  We  truKt  the  rudder  of  a  vessel,  where  a 
few  Bailors  and  some  goods  alone  are  in  jeopardy,  to 
none  bat  skUful  pilots;  bat  the  state,  wherein  is  com- 
prised the  safety  of  so  many  thotisands,  we  leave  to  the 
guidance  of  any  chance  hands.  A  charioteer  must  learn, 
reflect  upon  and  practice  bis  art ;  a  prince  needs  only  to 
be  bom.  Tet  government  is  the  most  difficult,  as  it  is  the 
most  honorable,  of  sciences.  Shall  we  choose  the  master 
of  a  ship  and  not  choose  him  who  is  to  have  the  care  of 
■0  many  cities  and  so  many  souls  1  ...  Do  we  not  see 
that  noble  cities  are  erected  by  the  people  and  destroyed 
by  princesT  that  a  state  grows  rich  by  the  industry  of 
its  citizens  and  is  plundered  by  the  rapacity  of  its 
princest  that  good  laws  are  enacted  by  elected  magistrates 
and  violated  by  fcingst  that  the  people  love  peace  and 
the  princes  foment  wart 

There  is  far  too  mnch  to  the  same  porpose  to  cinole, 
which  in  all  makes  a  polemic  against  monarchy  not 
exceeded  by  the  fiercest  republicans  of  the  next  two 
generations.  It  is  true  that  Erasmus  wrote  all  tins 
in  1515,  and  half  took  it  back  after  the  Peasants'  War. 
"Princes  must  be  endured,"  he  then  thought,  "lest 
tyranny  give  place  to  anarchy,  a  still  greater  evil." 

As  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Reformation  Refonm 
was  the  strengthening  of  national  self-consciousness, 
so  conversely  one  of  the  most  marked  results  of  the 
movement  was  the  exaltation  of  the  state.  The  Refor- 
mation began  to  realize,  though  at  first  haltinf^ly,  the 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  it  endowed  the 
latter  with  mudi  wealth,  with  many  privileges  and 
with  high  prerogatives  and  duties  up  to  that  time  he- 
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long^nf^  to  Iho  former.  It  is  troe  that  all  the  iunora- 
tors  woulJ  have  recoiled  from  bnli.1  Erastianism,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  theses  of  Thomas  KrafltuB,  bat  in 
the  freo-thiuker  Thomas  llobbes.  Wherena  the  Ro- 
formors  merely  said  that  the  state  should  be  cliarRed 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  orthodoxy  and  punishing 
sinners,  Hobbcs  drew  the  logical  inference  that  tho 
state  was  the  dual  authority  for  detemiimng  religiouD 
truth.  Thjit  Hobbcs's  conclusion  was  only  thu  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Reformation  doctrine  was  hid- 
den from  the  Reformers  thcmselvefl  by  their  very 
strong  belief  in  aii  absolute  and  asoertaiuablo  reli^o 
trutli. 

The  tenden<^  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  to  exalt  the 
state  look  two  divergent  forms  ucoordiiig  to  thoir  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  state  was.  Luthcranism  bo- 
came  the  ally  of  absolute  monarchy,  whereas  Calvin* 
ism  had  in  it  a  republican  element.  It  is  no  accident 
that  Gormaiiy  developed  a  form  of  govommeut  in  which 
a  paternal  but  bureaucratic  care  of  the  people  sup 
plied  the  place  of  popular  liberty,  whereas  America, 
on  the  whole  the  moat  Calviuistic  of  the  great  state, 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  the  idea  of  the  mle  o! 
the  majority.  The  English  Reformation  was  at  first 
Lutheran  in  this  respect,  but  after  1580  it  began  to 
take  the  strong  Calvinistio  tendency  that  led  to  tba 
Commonwealth. 

AVIiile  Luther  cared  enormously  for  social  reform, 
and  did  valiant  sen'ico  in  its  cause,  he  harbored  a  dis- 
trust of  the  people  that  grates  harshly  on  mwleni  ears. 
Kspi'cially  after  the  excesses  of  the  Peasants'  War  and 
tlie  e^ctravagance  of  Miinzer,  be  eome  to  bclicvo  that 
"II<;rr  Omncs"  was  cai>ablc  of  httle  good  and  much 
evil  "The  princes  of  this  world  are  gods,"  ho  once 
said,  "tile  common  people  are  Satan,  through  whom 
God  sometimes  does  what  at  other  times  ho  does  dl 
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rectly  through  Satan,  i.e.,  makes  rebellion  as  a  puu- 
iahment  for  the  people's  sins."  And  again:  "I 
would  rather  suffer  a  prince  doing  wrong  than  a  peo- 
ple doing  rig^t."  Passive  obedience  to  the  divinely 
ordained  "powers  that  be"  was  therefore  the  sole  duty 
of  the  subject.  *'It  is  in  no  wise  proper  for  anyone 
who  would  be  a  Christian  to  set  himself  up  agauist 
his  government,  whether  it  act  justly  or  unjustly,'* 
he  wrote  in  1530. 

That  Luther  turned  to  the  prince  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  divine  majesty  in  the  state  is  due  not  only 
to  Scriptural  authority  but  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  material  for  any  other  form  of  government  to  be 
found  in  Germany.  He  was  no  sycophant,  nor  had  he 
any  illusions  as  to  the  character  of  hereditarj'  mon- 
archs.  In  his  Treatise  on  Civil  Authority,  dedicated  ^^23 
to  his  own  sovereign,  Buke  John  of  Saxony,  he  wrote: 
"Since  the  foundation  of  the  world  a  wise  prince  has 
been  a  rare  bird  and  a  just  one  mach  rarer.  They 
are  generally  the  biggest  fools  and  worst  knaves  on 
earth,  wherefore  one  most  always  expect  the  worst 
of  them  and  not  much  good,  especially  in  divine  mat- 
ters." They  distinctly  have  not  the  right,  he  adds,  to 
decide  spiritoal  things,  but  only  to  enforce  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Christian  community. 

Feeling  the  necessity  for  some  bridle  in  the  month 
of  the  emperor  and  finding  no  warrant  for  the  people  to 
curb  him,  Luther  groped  for  the  notion  of  some  h'gal 
limitation  on  the  monarch's  power.  The  word  "con- 
stitution" so  familiar  to  us,  was  lacking  then,  but  that 
the  idea  was  present  is  certain.  The  German  Empire 
had  a  constitution,  largely  unwritten  but  partly  statu- 
tory. The  limitations  on  the  imperial  power  were 
then  recognized  by  an  Italian  obser\'er,  Quirini.  When  1507 
they  were  brought  to  Luther's  attention  he  admitted 
the  right  of  the  German  states  to  resist  by  force  im- 
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pcrial  acts  of  lujustice  coutrary  to  positive  la 
Moreover,  he  always  maintained  that  no  Bubject  should 
obey  tin  onlor  diroctly  contravening  the  law  of  Oinl. 
In  these  liniiljitiuns  on  the  government's  power,  slight 
as  they  were,  wore  contained  the  germs  of  the  later 
Calvinistic  oonstitntionalism. 

While  many  of  the  Kcfonners — Mclanehthon,  Buo 
Tyndale — were  completely  in  accord  with  Luthe 
earlier  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  the  Swiss,  French 
and  Scotch  develoi>cd  a  consistent  body  of  eonstilu- 
tiynal  theory  doslinod  to  guide  the  peoples  into  ordered 
liberty.  Doubtless  an  influence  of  prime  importance 
in  the  Reformed  as  distinct  from  the  Lutheran  church, 
was  the  form  of  eo-'lcsiasficfll  government.  Congrega- 
tionalism and  Presbyterian  ism  are  practical  object- 
lessons  in  democracy.  Xfany  writers  have  justly 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  America  the  influence  of  the 
vestry  in  tlio  evolution  of  the  town  meeting.  In  other 
countries  the  same  cause  operated  in  the  same  way, 
giving  the  British  and  French  Protestants  ample  prac- 
tice in  n'prosontntive  goveniment.  ZwingU  asserted 
that  the  subject  should  refuse  to  act  contrary  to  his 
faith.  From  the  Middle  Ages  he  took  tlie  doctrine  of 
the  identity  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority,  hut  he  nltio 
postulated  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  as  was  natural 
in  a  fix'e-boru  Switzer.  In  fact,  his  sympathies  wore 
republiean  through  and  througii. 

The  clear  political  Uiiuking  of  Calvin  and  his  t 
lowers  was  in  large  part  the  result  of  the  oxigcnci 
of  their  situation.  Confronted  with  established  powi 
they  were  forced  to  defend  themselves  with  pen  afl 
well  as  with  sword.  In  France,  efipecially,  the  ember 
of  their  thought  was  blown  into  fioroo  blaze  by  the 
winds  of  persecution.  Kot  only  tho  Huguenots  to< 
iirc,  but  all  their  neighbors,  until  the  kingdom 
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France  soemed  on  tbe  point  of  anticipating  the  great 
Kovolution  by  two  centuries. 

With  the  tiKRiQs  ringing  in  his  can,  jangling  di»- 
oordantly  witli  the  senile  doctriiios  of  Paul  and  Lu- 
tlier,  Calviti  sfit  to  work  to  forgo  u  theory  that  should 
combine  liberty  with  order.  Carrying  a  step  Turther 
than  had  hix  masters  the  separation  of  civil  mid  ecclesi- 
nsticjil  jmthority,  he  yet  regarded  civil  government  as 
the  most  sacnnl  and  honondUe  of  all  merely  human 
inBtiludons,  The  form  he  preferred  was  an  aristoo- 
nicy,  but  where  monarchy  prevailed,  Calvin  whs  not 
prcparod  to  recommend  its  overthrow,  save  in  extreme 
casc8.  Grasping  at  Luther's  idea  of  (xmstilutionul, 
or  eontrnctual,  limitations  on  the  royal  p<»wor,  he  as- 

rtcd  Ihnt  the  king  should  be  resisted,  when  he  vio- 

ted  his  rights,  not  by  private  men  but  by  electwl 
magistrati^R  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  the  people's 
rights  shouhl  be  particularly  entrustetl.  Tlie  high  re- 
spect in  which  Calvin  was  held,  and  the  clearness  and 
comprehenKivoness  of  his  thought  made  him  ultimately 
the  most  inQuential  of  the  Protestant  publicists.  Hy 
his  doctrine  the  Dutch,  "Fnglish,  and  American  nations 
were  educated  to  popular  sovereignty. 

The  seeds  of  libertv  sown  bv  Calvin  might  well  have  f"*"'"* 
mnained  long  hidden  in  the  ground,  had  not  the  sod 
of  France  t>een  irrigated  with  bUxxl  and  scorched  by 
the  tyranny  of  the  last  Valois.  Theories  of  popular 
lights,  which  sprang  up  with  the  luxurianci>  of  tlio 
jangle  after  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  already 
sprouting  some  years  before  it.  The  Estates  (ieneral 
that  met  at  Paris  in  March,  ISfil,  demandtnl  that  the 
TVgcncy  bo  put  hi  the  hands  of  Iienr>*  of  Navarre  and 
that  till'  members  of  tbe  house  of  I.orniine  and  tho 
Chancellor  L'II<1pital  he  removed  from  nil  ufTiecs  as 
not  having  bccu  appointed  by  the  Kstates.    In  Aagnst 
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of  tho  same  year,  thirty-nine  representatives  of 
three  Estates  of  thirteen  provinces  met,  con  torn  fwra- 
neoufily  with  the  relijrlouB  Colloquy  of  Poiasy,  at  Pon- 
toisc,  and  there  voiced  with  great  holdness  Ihp  claiios 
of  constitutional  government.  They  dcmniided  tho 
right  of  the  EHtatos  to  govern  during  the  minority  of 
the  king;  thoy  claimed  that  the  Estates  shouUl  be  so^H 
moiiod  ot  least  biennially;  tliey  forbade  taxation^ 
alienation  of  tho  royal  domain  or  declaration  of  war 
witliont  their  consent.  The  further  restolution  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Hnguoiiot*  should  cease,  bet  my 
the  quarter  from  which  the  popular  party  drew 
strength. 

But  if  the  Toiccs  of  the  brave  deputies  hardly  oarrl 
beyond  l!ie  fionate-chnnibor,  a  host  of  pauiphh-ts,  fW 
loMnng  hard  npon  the  great  massacre,  tnimpcted  Uio 
sounds  of  frwdom  to  the  four  winds.    Theodore  "Beza, 
pnblisheti  nnonymously  his  Rifjhtj!  of  Maf/istratct!, 
velupiug  Calvin's  theory  that  the  reprcaonta lives 
the  people  should  be  empowen^l  to  put  a  bridle  on  Ih* 
hiug.    The  pact  between  the  people  and  king  is  s. 
to  be  abrogitled  if  the  king  violates  it. 

At  the  same  time  another  French  Protestant,  F 
CIS  Ilotman,  published  bis  Franco-Gallta,  to  show  t 
France  had  nn  ancient  and  inviolable  constitnti 
This  unwritten  law  regulates  the  succession  to  ' 
throne;  by  it  Ibe  deputies  hold  their  privilege**  in 
Estates  General;  by  it  the  laws,  binding  oven  on 
king,  are  niade.    The  right  of  the  people  can  be  shown^ 
in  ilotmnn's  opinion,  to  extend  even  to  deposing  tb« 
monarch  and  electing  his  successor. 

A  higher  and  more  general  view  was  taken  in 
liiffhts  against  Tyrants  published  under  the  pscudon 
of  Stephen  Junius  lirutus  the  Celt,  and  written 
Philip  du  Plessifl-Mornay.    This  brief  but  oompre 
sive  survey,  addressed  to  both  Catholics  and  Pre 
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estants,  and  aimed  at  Machiavelli  as  the  chief  Hop- 
porter  of  tyranny,  advanced  f oar  theses :  1.  Subjects 
are  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  the  king.  This  is 
regarded  as  self-evident.  2.  If  the  king  devastates 
the  church  and  violates  God's  law,  he  may  be  resisted 
at  least  passively  as  far  as  private  men  are  concerned, 
bot  actively  by  magistrates  and  cities.  The  anthor, 
who  quotes  from  the  Bible  and  ancient  history,  evi- 
dently has  contemporary  France  in  mind.  3.  The  peo- 
ple may  resist  a  tyrant, who  is  oppressing  or  mining 
the  state.  Originally,  in  the  author's  view,  the  people 
cither  elected  the  king,  or  confirmed  him,  and  if  they 
have  not  exercised  this  right  for  a  long  time  it  is  a 
legal  maxim  that  no  prescription  can  run  against  the 
public  claims.  Laws  derive  their  sanction  from  the 
people,  and  should  be  made  by  them ;  taxes  may  only 
be  levied  by  their  representatives,  and  the  king  who 
exacts  imposts  of  his  own  will  is  in  no  'nisc  different 
from  an  enemy.  The  kings  are  not  even  the  owners 
of  public  property,  but  only  its  administrators,  are 
bound  by  the  contract  with  the  governed,  and  may  be 
rightly  punished  for  violating  it.  4.  The  fourth 
thesis  advanced  by  Momay  is  that  foreign  aid  may 
juBtly  be  called  in  against  a  tyrant. 

Not  relying  exclusively  on  their  own  talents  the  UBoirie, 
Huguenots  were  able  to  press  into  the  ranks  of  their 
army  of  pamphleteers  some  notable  Catholics.  In 
1574  they  published  as  a  fragment,  and  in  1577  entire. 
The  Discourse  on  Voluntary  Servitude,  commonly 
called  the  Contr'un,  by  Stephen  de  la  Boetio.  This 
gentleman,  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  had  loft 
all  his  manuscripts  to  his  bosom  friend  Montaigne. 
The  latter  says  that  La  Boetie  composed  the  work  as  a 
prize  declamation  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  or  eighteen.  '^'**^ 
But  along  with  many  passages  in  the  pamphlet,  which 
might  have  been  suggested  by  Erasmus,  are  several 
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allasions  that  seem  to  point  to  the  character  of  Heur)' 
III— iu  1574  kiitg  of  Poland  and  In  1577  Idnj;  of  France 
— and  to  events  jnst  prior  to  the  time  of  publication. 
According  loan  attractive  hypothesis,  not  fnlly  proved, 
these  panHagcs  were  added  by  Montaigne  himself  before 
ho  gave  the  work  to  one  of  his  several  Huguenot  friends 
or  kinsmen.  T.a  Boetic,  at  any  rate,  appealed  to  the 
pasHions  arouHed  by  St.  Bartholomew  in  bidding  the 
people  no  longer  to  submit  to  one  man,  "the  meet 
wretched  and  cffeminato  of  the  nation,"  who  has  only 
two  hands,  two  eyes,  and  who  will  fall  if  unsupported. 
And  yet,  he  goes  on  rhetorically,  "you  bow  tlie  fruits 
of  the  earth  that  ho  may  wasto  them;  you  funiish  your 
houses  for  him  to  pillage  them;  you  roar  your  daagh- 
ters  to  glut  his  hint  and  your  sons  to  poriah  in  hid 
ware;  .  .  .  you  exhaust  your  bodies  in  labor  that  he 
may  wallow  in  vile  pleasures." 

As  itontiiigne  and  I^a  Hoetie  were  Catholics,  it 
pertinent  here  to  n-umrk  that  tyranny  produced  maoh 
the  same  effect  on  its  victims,  whatever  their  religion. 
The  Sorbonnc,  consulted  by  the  League,  unanimously 
decided  tltat  the  people  of  France  were  freed  from  their 
oath  of  allcglniice  to  Ilenrj'  III  and  could  with  a  good 
conscience  take  arms  against  him.    One  of  the  doctors, 
Bouohor,  wrote  to  prove  that  the  church  and  the  petH 
pie  had  the  right  to  depose  an  a.ssassin,  a  perjurer, 
impious  or  heretical  prince,  or  one  guilty  of  &acrll< 
or  witchcraft.    A  tyrant,  ho  concluded,  was  a 
beast,  whom  It  was  lawful  for  the  state  as  a  whole 
even  for  private  individuals,  to  kill. 

So  firmly  established  did  the  doctrine  of  the 
tract  between  prince  and  people  become  that  towards 
tlio  end  of  the  century  one  finds  it  taken  for  granted. 
The  Memoires  of  the  Huguenot  soldier,  poet  and  his-  , 
torian  Agrippa  d'Auhigne  are  full  of  republican  sent^| 
ments,  as,  for  example,  "There  Is  a  binding  obligatioi^ 
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lictwwn  the  kini?  and  his  stnbjectit,"  ami  "The  power 
of  the  prince  prooettls  from  the  pcopit'," 

Bat  it  mast  not  be  imagined  that  eocb  doctnucs 
paHficd  trithoat  cbnllCD^.    The  moat  important  writer 
on  political  ecienco  afler  MachinvpUi,  John  HoiJin,  waa  ^•*»«: 
on  Iho  whole  a  conw.'r\-ativc.    In  hin  writinjts  actile 
and  Homctiroea  profonnd  remarks  jostlo  quaint  and 
nbjwt  supcrBtitious.    He  hounded  the  povernrnt-nt  and 
L'  mob  on  vitchps  with  the  vile  zotil  of  ihv  authoTH 
the  Witches'  ilammer;  and  he  examined  all  existing 
relij^ioDH  with  the  coolneva  of  a  philosopher.    He  urged 
on  the  attention  of  the  world  that  hiHtory  was  deter- 
mined in  general  by  natural  caosos,  such  nn  climate, 
bat  that  revolations  were  caused  partly  by  the  in- 
nitjiblo  will  of  Ooil  and  partly  by  the  more  aaccrtain- 
ible  influenw?  of  planets. 

His  most  famoQ8  work,  The  ReptMic,  is  a  critioimn  ^^^ 
of  Machiavelli  and  an  attempt  to  bring  politics  back 
into  ttie  domain  of  morality.     He  HefinoK  n  state  as  a 
company  of  men  united  for  the  purpom*  of  living  well 
and  happily;  be  thinks  it  arose  from  natural  right  and 
Hocial  contract.    For  the  first  time  Bodin  dlffereutiatcs 
the  state  from  the  government,  dt'fiuing  sovereignty 
{majfgtti'i)  an  the  attribute  of  tiic  former,     ile  clanw- 
fiea  governments  in  the  usual  three  categories,  and  ro- 
fuses  lo  believe  in  mixed  governments.    Though  Kng- 
^^d  puzxleK  him,  he  regardx  her  an  an  ahttolute  mon- 
^Krhy.    This  is  the  fonn  that  he  docide<lly  prefers, 
r    for  be  calls  the  people  a  many-headed  monster  and  says 
[     thiit  the  majority  of  men  are  incompetent  and  bad. 
Preacliing  passive  obtnliencc  to  the  king,  he  flnds  no 
check  on  him,  either  by  tyrannicide  or  by  constitu- 
tional  magistrates,  save  only  in  the  judgment  of  Ood. 
It  ia  singular  that  after  Bodin  had  removed  all  ef- 
fective checka  on  the  tyrant  in  Uiis  world,  be  should 
lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  no  king  should  levy 
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tiixes  wilbout  bis  subjectfl*  oonsent.  Another  contra- 
dictioii  is  that  whereas  he  frets  the  subject  from  thi- 
duty  of  obedience  in  case  the  moimrch  commands  noglit 
n^ainst  God's  liiw,  he  treats  religion  almost  as  a  mut- 
ter of  policy,  advising  that,  whatever  it  be,  the  Htalcc- 
man  isbould  not  disturb  it.  Apart  from  the  streak  of 
superstition  in  hh  mind,  bis  inconsistencies  are  dac  lo 
the  nltcmiit  to  reconcile  opimsiloK — Maehiavi-Ui  awl 
Calvin.  For  with  all  bis  deuuiiciation  of  tlie  formcrV 
atlioism  and  immorality,  he,  with  his  chauvinii'm,  Ixie 
defence  of  absolutism,  his  practical  opportunism,  is  not 
BO  far  removed  from  the  Florentine  as  he  would  have 
U8  believe. 

Tho  revolution  that  failed  in  Franco  succeeded  iu 
Uie  Xelherlands,  and  some  contribution  to  political 
theory  can  be  found  in  the  constitution  drown  up  by 
the  States  General  iu  1SS(),  when  they  recognix«d 
Anjou  as  their  prince,  and  iu  the  document  deposing 
Philip  in  1581.  Both  assume  fully  the  sovcreiffuty 
the  people  and  (he  omni competence  of  their  clec 
representatives.  As  Oldoubanievelt  commented, " 
cities  and  nobles  together  represent  the  whole  state  and 
Uie  whole  people,"  Tho  deposition  of  Philip  is  justi- 
fied by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  to  the 
ample  of  other  tortured  states,  and  by  a  recital 
Philip's  breaches  of  the  laws  and  cuKtoms  of  tlie 

Scotland,  in  the  course  of  her  revolution,  produ 
almost  as  brilliant  an  array  of  pamphleteers  as 
France.    John  Knox  maintained  that,  "If  men,  in 
fear  of  God,  oppose  tliemselves  to  the  fury  and  Win 
rage  of  princes,  in  doing  so  tbey  do  not  resist  0 
hut  the  devil,  who  abuses  the  sword  and  authority 
God,"  and  again,  be  asked,  "Wliat  harm  should  t 
commonwealth  receive  if  the  corrupt  affections  of  i 
norant  rulers  were  moderated  and  bridled  by  the  wia- 
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m  and  (linCTPtion  of  godly  rabjcotst"    Bui  Ibe  dnty, 
^Jjc  tlioHglit,  to  rurli  princes   in   free  kinj^omi*  and 
^fcolms,  does  uot  belong  to  every  privat«  man,  bat  "ap- 
^BrrtniMH  to  tlic  nobility,  swoni  nnd  born  oounM.'Uon< 
^Bf  tlu>  Hiunc."    CatT>'trig  Htich  doctrines  to  tlm  loffical 
^^imlt,  Knox  bintc<l  tu  Mar>-  tliat  Duniol  might  Imvo 
rcsii^toil  NobuohaduGKUtr  and  Pnul  lui^ht  bavv  reKistcd 
■^eru  with  the  sword,  hiid  (!<mI  ^iv<>n  Ihom  the  ptiwiT. 
^"    AnotliiT  Mcotch  Prott'stuJit,  John  C'niiy,  in  KUpport 
of  Iho  proseeation  of  Mary,  said  Uiat  it  Iiad  been  dc- 
tcrniinod  imd  conulndcd  at  tbe  tJDi\t>r!)ity  of  Bologna 
j     that  "all  rulers,  be  Ihey  Kopreme  or  inferior,  mny  ho 
'     and  ought  (o  be  refonaed  or  de[)o.sed  by  them  by  whom 
ttiey  were  oltosen,  confirmed  and  admitted  to  their  of- 
fice, iiM  oftpn  an  they  break  that  promise  made  by  oalh 
^^  Iheir  HubjectB."     Knox  nnd  Cniig  both  nrfinied  for 
^^e  execution  of  Mary  on  tbe  ground  that  "it  vfM  a 
!    public  speech  among- all  peoples  nnd  flmong  all  calntes, 
(hat  the  (pH'on  had  no  more  liberty  to  commit  mnrder 
nur    adultery    than    any    other    private    person." 
Knnllys  also  told  Mary  that  n  monardi  ought  to  bo 
drpostod  for  madness  or  murder. 

To  the  7enl  for  reIit[ion  animalincf  Knox,  Oeor«ro 
Hnchniinn  joined  a  more  rational  npirit  of  liberty  and 
a  Rtroiiger  consciousness  of  positive  right.  His  great 
work  On  tht"  CoHslitiUioH  of  Scolla»d  derived  nil 
power  fnim  the  i»ei)ple,  asserted  tbe  responsibility  of 

1  kings  to  their  hubjects  and  pleaded  for  the  popular 
hcotioii  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Tn  extreme  cases 
Booulion  of  the  monarch  was  defended,  though  by 
Irhat  precise  machinery  he  was  to  be  iirraigne<l  wna 
loft  uncertain;  prot>abty  constitutional  reeistanco  waa 
thought  of,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  tyrannicide  was 
eonsideri'd  ns  a  InKt  resort.  *'lf  you  nsk  anyone,"  wiya 
author,  "what  he  thinks  of  the  punislmiont  of 
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Calignla,  Nero  or  Domitian,  I  thiuk  no  one  will  be 
dcvotod  to  the  royal  name  as  not  to  confess  that 
rightly  paid  the  penalty  of  their  crimes." 

Ju  England  the  two  tendencies,  the  one  to  favor  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  the  other  for  confititutional  re- 
straint, existed  side  by  side.  The  latter  opinion  was 
attributed  by  courtly  divines  to  the  influence  of  Cal- 
vin. Matthew  Hutlon  blamed  the  Reformer  because 
"ho   thought   not    bo   well   of   a   kingdom   as   of  a 


popular  state."  "God  save  us,"  wrote  ^Vrchbishop 
Parker,  "from  such  a  visitation  as  Knox  hasattemptpd 
in  Srntlatid,  the  people  to  he  orderers  nf  things."  Thi^H 
di.sliiigui.shcd  prelate  preached  that  disobedience  to  tlfl^ 
queen  was  a  greater  crime  than  sacrilege  or  adultery, 
for  obedience  is  the  root  of  all  virtues  and  the  cause 
of  all  felicity,  and  "rebellion  is  not  a  single  fault,  like 
theft  or  murder,  but  the  cesfipoot  and  swamp  of  oU 
possible  sins  against  God  and  man."  Bonner  was 
charged  by  the  government  of  Mary  to  preacli  that 
all  rebels  incurred  damnation.  Much  later  Richard 
Hooker  warned  his  oountrymcn  that  Puritanism  en- 
dangered the  prerogatives  of  crown  and  nobility. 
But  there  were  not  wanting  champions  of  the 
pie.  Reginald  Pole  asserted  the  rfsponsibility  of  the 
sovereign,  though  in  moderate  hinguago.  Bishop  John 
Ponet  wrote  A  Treatise  on  Politic  Power  to  show  that 
men  had  the  right  to  depose  a  bad  king  and  to  assassi- 
nate a  tyrant.  The  haughty  Elizabeth  herself  oftea 
had  to  listen  to  drastic  advice.  When  she  visiU^f 
Ciimbridge  she  was  entertained  by  a  debate  on  tyrann^^ 
cide,  in  which  one  bold  clerk  asserted  that  God  might 
incite  a  regicide;  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  respective 
advantages  of  elective  and  hereditary  monarcliy,  ouo 
Hpeaker  offering  to  maintain  the  fomior  with  his  life 
and,  if  need  he,  with  his  death.  When  Klizaboth,  aftej 
hearing  a  refractory  Parliament,  complained 
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paninb  unbaondor  that  "she  eoold  not  t*Il  what  thow 
f%iU  were  after"  h'm  oxocUeucy  rcplii'd,  "Tbay  want 
liberty,  madam,  and  if  princes  do  not  look  to  tbcm- 

Ivps"  they  will  mou   tliid   tUnt   tlicy  arc  dnfting 
revolotino  and  aiiarohy.    Sigutficnnt,  uidiH-d.  wna 

e  silent  work  of  Parllameot  to  buildiuj^  up  Uiu  oou- 

itDtional  doctrine  of  it«  om  oDmioompeteaco  aud  of 
its  own  suprema^. 

Ono  8trikinff  aberration  in  tho  political  theory  of  TrnMMii 
that  time  was  the  promiuenoe  in  it  of  the  appeal  to 

ranuicide.  Schooled  by  the  ancientu  who  sang  the 
i«es  of  HamiodiuH  mid  AriNlnpton.  by  the  btUical 
of  Ehud  and  Kglon,  and  by  vanoutt  modieral 
pnblietsts,  and  taogbt  tho  value  of  marder  by  thu 
prinoet  and  popes  who  set  pricvs  on  each  other's  beads, 
an  extraordinary  nnmber  of  sixteenth  century  divines 
approved  of  the  diij^ier  as  the  best  remedy  for  tyranny. 

elaochthoD  wished  that  Ond  would  raise  np  an  able 

to  slay  Ilenr>-  VUI;  .John  Ponet  and  Cajctan  aud 

I-'rt'4ich  theologian  Boucher  admitted  tho  possible 

rlue  of  aasasxination.  But  the  most  elaborate  state- 
ment of  the  aame  doctrine  was  put  by  the  Spani&b 
Joaoit  Mnriuna,  in  a  book  On  the  Kinff  and  his  Educiy 
tUm  publii^hed  in  1599,  with  uu  ufficinl  iKijx-imoJur.  a 
dedication  to  the  reigning  monarch  aad  an  aasertion 
that  it  was  approved  by  lenmeil  and  grave  men  of  tlie 
Society  of  Jesns.  It  taught  that  the  priiico  holds  sway 
solely  by  the  consent  of  the  people  and  by  uneiont  law, 
and  that,  though  his  noes  are  to  be  borne  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  yul  wbeit  4ie  ruins  tho  Htiite  ho  is  a  public 
enemy,  to  Hlny  whom  is  not  only  permissible  but  gto- 
rioQS  for  any  man  brave  enough  to  deapise  his  own 
safety  for  the  public  good. 

If  one  may  gather  the  oflScial  theory  of  tho  Catholia 
church  from  the  contradictory  Ktatenients  of  her  doc- 
tors, the  advocated  despotism  tempered  by  assaasinn' 
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tion.  No  Latherao  ever  preached  the  dut;  of  passive 
obedioDce  more  strongly  than  did  the  Cateclusm  of  Iho 
Council  of  Trent.  dl 

Radicak  _\  word  luust  be  said  about  the  more  radical  thought 

of  the  time.  All  the  writers  just  analysed  saw  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  governing  and  propertied 
classes.  But  the  voice  of  the  poor  came  to  be  beard 
now  and  then,  not  only  from  their  own  mouths  hut 
from  Uiat  of  th«  few  authors  who  had  enough  imagina- 
tion to  sympiithize  with  them.  The  idea  that  men 
might  sometime  live  without  fioy  government  at  all 
is  found  in  such  widely  different  writers  as  Ricliard 
Hooker  and  Francis  Habolaie.  But  soelalism  was 
then,  as  ever,  more  commonly  advocjitcd  than  anarcliy. 
The  Anabaptists,  particularly,  believed  in  a  comnuinity 
of  goods,  and  evon  tried  to  practice  it  when  they  got  the 
chance.  Though  they  failed  in  this,  the  contributions 
to  democracy  latent  in  their  egalitarian  spirit  must 
not  be  forgotten.  They  brought  down  ou  themselves 
the  severest  animadversions  from  defenders  of  th« 
existing  order,  by  whatever  confession  they  we: 
bound.  Vivcs  wrote  a  special  tract  to  refute  the  argn- 
ments  of  the  Anabaptists  ou  communism.  Luther  sali 
that  the  example  of  the  early  Christians  did  not  a 
thorize  communism  for,  tliough  the  first  disciples 
pooled  their  own  goods,  they  did  not  try  to  seize  the 
property  of  Pilate  and  Ilerod.  Even  the  French  Cat 
vinists,  in  their  books  dedicated  to  liberty,  referred 
the  Anabaptists  as  seditious  rebels  worthy  of  the 

PwpJa.        verest  repression. 

1516  A  nobler  work  than  any  produced  by  the  Anaba 

lists,  and  one  tlmt  may  have  influenced  them  not  a  Itttl 
was  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     He  drew  part 
on  I'lato,  on  Tacitus 's  Germanta,  on  Augustine  and 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  and  for  the  oatward  framcwo 
of  his  book  on  the  Four  Voyages  of  Amcricm  Vespuc- 
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Bnt  ho  rtlipil  moKt!y  on  his  own  obser\*ntion  of 

WUH  rotten  ill  thp  Knjilish  stntc  wIktp  he  wus  a 

jadgu  and  a  ruler  of  men.    Ho  inm^ncd  uti  idenl  coun- 

y,  Utopift,  0  place  of  perfect  oqcinlity  ownouiienlly 
well  an  politically.  It  was  by  govcnimont  an  eloo- 
tiVL*  monarchy  with  inferior  niugistrntoB  nut!  reprenon- 
tativo  nsseinbly  also  elected.  The  peopK*  riinuRtd 
houfipn  t'Very  ton  yoars  by  lot;  they  considcriHl  loxory 
and  wonlth  a  reproach.  '*ln  other  phices  they  speak 
HtUl  of  the  common  wealth  bat  every  man  procureth 
hiB  private  walth.  Hero  where  nothinR  is  private 
the  cummon  aflfnirs  bo  earnestly  lookml  npon." 
"Wliat  joBtico  ifl  this,  that  a  rich  Ko'dnmith  or  usurer 
lihotild  have  a  pleaiuknt  and  wealthy  living  either  by 
iillencBH  or  by  nnnccejwar)'  o<ic«pntion,  when  in  the 
mi'imtime  poor  laliorerji,  carters,  ironsmitlis,  cnrj>en- 
tr-rt)  and  plowmen  by  so  groat  and  continual  toil  .  .  . 
do  yet  gvt  8o  hard  and  so  poor  a  living  and  livt>  ko 
wrvtchc<l  a  life  llial  the  condition  of  the  labonnK  lieiists 
nuiy  Kcem  much  better  and  wealthicrt"  "Wlion  I 
confiider  and  weigh  in  my  mind  all  tbeso  conmion-  tW* 
wealtlis  which  nowadiiye  anywhere  do  flonrish,  so  Qod 
help  me,  I  can  perceive  nothing  bat  a  certain  cfinRpiracy 
of  ridi  men  jirocuring  their  own  commrHlitiec  un<l('r  tho 
name  and  title  of  the  oommonwealtb."  -More  was 
Convinced  that  a  short  day's  labor  shared  by  everj'ono 
would  pr<Kluco  quite  sufficient  wealth  to  keep  all  in 
comfort,  ric  protostH  explicitly  against  thotte  who 
pretend  that  there  are  two  sortH  of  justice,  one  for  gov- 
eninient«  and  one  for  private  men.  He  repudiates 
the  doctrine  that  bad  fnith  is  necessary  to  tho  pros- 
perity of  a  state;  the  Utopians  form  no  allinnceH  and 
carry  out  faithfally  tlio  few  and  neoe8»ary  treaties 
thai  they  ratify.  Uorpover  Ihcy  dishonor  war  abovo 
all  tliingn. 

In  the  rcttlm  of  pure  ocQUomio  and  social  theory; 
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something,  though  not  macb,  was  done.  MachiavelH 
believed  that  the  growth  of  population  in  the  north 
and  its  migration  southwards  was  a  conHtant  law,  au 
idea  derived  from  Paiilus  DiaoonuH  and  handed  on  to 
Milton.  He  even  derived  "Oorninny"  from  "gormi- 
nare."  A  more  acote  remark,  anticipating  MaltliuB, 
was  made  by  the  Spanish  Jesuit  John  T^otero  who,  in 
his  Reason  of  State,  pointed  out  that  population  was 
absolutely  dependent  on  means  of  subsistence.  Ho 
concluded  a  priori  that  the  population  of  the  world 
had  remained  stationary  for  three  thousand  years. 

Statefimen  tlien  hibored  under  the  vicious  error, 
drawn  from  the  -analogy  of  a  private  man  and  a  state, 
that  national  wealth  consisted  in  the  precious  metals. 
The  stringent  and  universal  laws  against  the  export  of 
specie  and  intended  to  encourage  its  import,  proved 
a  considerable  burden  on  trade,  though  aa  a  matter  of 
fact  they  only  retarded  and  did  not  stop  the  flow  of 
coin.  The  striking  rise  in  prices  during  the  century 
attracted  some  attention.  Various  causes  were  as* 
signed  for  it,  among  others  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  increase  of  hixury.  Hardly  anyone  saw  that 
the  increase  in  the  precious  metals  was  the  fundamen- 
tal cause,  but  several  writers,  among  them  Bodin,  .lohn 
Hales  and  Copernicus,  saw  that  a  debased  currency 
responsible  for  the  acute  deamess  of  certain  local 
"vjoarkets. 

The  lawfulness  of  the  taking  of  osnr>'  greatly  exer- 
cised the  minds  of  men  of  that  day.  The  church  on 
traditional  grounds  had  forbidden  it,  and  her  doctors 
stood  fast  by  her  precept,  though 'an  occasional  indi- 
vidual, like  John  Eck,  could  be  found  to  argue  for  it. 
Luther  was  in  principle  against  allowing  a  man  "to 
sit  behind  his  stove  and  let  his  money  work  for  him," 
but  he  weakened  enough  to  allow  moderate  interest  in 
given  circumstances.    Zwingli  would  allow  interest  to 
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be  taken  only  an  n  form  of  proBt-sbnring.  Calvin  said : 
"If  wo  forbid  uHury  wholly  we  bind  consciences  by  a 
bond  etraiter  than  Ibnt  of  God  himK«lf.  But  if  we 
allow  it  the  least  in  Ibo  world,  under  cover  of  our  per- 
mission someone  will  immediately  make  a  general  and 
unbridled  licence."  The  laws  against  the  tuking  of 
interest  wcTfi  gradually  rrlaxwl  throughout  the  cen- 
tury, but  even  ut  its  close  Hacon  could  only  regard 
usury  aH  a  concession  made  on  account  of  Uie  bard- 
ntma  of  mcn'fl  hearts. 


I  4.  SOIBKOB 

The  glory  of  sixteen tb-century  science  is  that  for  the  indwiitie 
first  time,  on  a  largo  scale,  aiuce  the  ancient  Greekfi, 
did  men  trj*  to  look  at  nature  throufjh  their  ovni  eyes 
instead  of  through  those  of  jVi'iHtotlc  and  the  Phi/si' 
oloffwt.  Bacon  and  Vivcs  have  each  been  credited 
with  the  dincovcry  of  the  inductive  method,  but,  liko  so 
many  philosophers,  they  merely  generalized  a  practice 
already  wimmon  ut  their  time.  Save  for  one  discovL-ry 
of  tlic  first  magnitude,  and  two  or  three  others  of  some 
little  importance,  Ihe  work  of  the  sixteenth  wiitury  was 
that  of  observing,  desc-riliing  and  clajtsiryioK  facU. 
Tbia  was  no  small  service  in  itself,  though  it  docs  not 
mrike  the  iumginntion  as  do  the  great  new  theories. 

In  mutheinaticH  the  preparatory  work  diT  the  state- 
ment and  tiolutiun  of  new  proliloniii  ooiisiiited  in  the 
perfection  of  symbolism.  As  reasoning  in  general  is 
dependent  on  words,  a:^  music  is  dependent  on  the  mo* 
ohonical  invention  of  instrumeuts,  so  mnlhi>mal!cs  can- 
not progress  fur  save  with  a  simple  and  adc<iuato 
iqrmboUsm.  The  introduction  of  the  Antbic  as  against 
tho  Koman  nnincrnls,  and  particularly  tin*  introduction 
of  tho  zero  in  rcclconing,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages,  alloweil  men  to  perform  conveniently  the 
four  fundamental  processes.    Tho  uso  of  the  signs  + 
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and  —  for  plus  and  minus  (formerly  written  p.  ond 
m.),  and  of  the  sign  =  fur  equality  and  of  V  for  root, 
wore  additioiijil  conveiiienpcs.  To  Ihie  might  Ijo  adrlftl 
tbo  populariitjUion  of  decimals  by  Simon  Sleviii  in 
l^SG,  wliich  he  called  "the  art  of  calculatinK  by  whole 
numbers  without  fractions.*'  How  clarasy  are  all 
thin^'fl  at  their  birth  ih  illuetrated  by  his  method  of 
writing  dccimab  by  putting  them  as  powers  of  one- 
tentii,  with  circles  around  the  exponents;  cij.,  the 
number  that  we  should  write  237.578,  he  wrote 
237  '  5 '  7  =  8  ■.  He  first  declared  for  decimal  systems 
of  cotnaf?e,  weights  and  measures. 

Algebraic  notation  also  improved  vastly  in  the  pe- 
riod. In  a  treatise  of  Lucas  Paciolus  we  find  cum- 
brous sifpis  instead  of  letters,  thus  no.  (numero)  for 
the  known  quantity,  co.  (oosa)  for  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, cc.  (censo)  for  the  square,  and  ca.  (cubo)  for  the 
cube  of  tbo  unkno\rn  quantity.  As  he  still  used  p.  ni 
m.  for  plus  and  minus,  he  wrote  ,3co.p.4ce.m.5cu.p.2<! 
ce.m.Gno.  for  the  number  we  should  write  3x  +  4x"  • 
5x' -f  2x<  —  6a.  The  use  of  letters  in  the  model 
style  is  due  to  the  mathematicians  of  the  sixteenth  ooi 
tury.  The  solution  of  cubic  and  of  biquadratic  equ^ 
tious,  at  first  only  in  certain  particular  forms,  but  lat( 
in  all  forms,  was  mastered  by  Tarta;4:lia  and  Card* 
The  latter  even  discussed  negative  roots,  whether  ra- 
lional  or  irrational. 

Geometry  at  tliat  time,  as  for  long  afterwards, 
dependent  wholly  on  Kiiclid,  of  whoso  work  a 
translation  was  first  published  at  Veuioc.  Copernicus 
with  his  pupil  George  Joachim,  called  Rhetious,  and 
Kraiieis  Vieta,  made  some  progress  in  trigonometry. 
Copernicus  gave  the  iirat  simple  demonstration  of  the 
fundamental  formula  of  spherical  trigonomelT 
Rheticua  made  tables  of  sines,  tangents  and  itccanf 
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arcs.    Vieta  discovered  Um  fonnola  for  deriving 

io  ffinc  of  a  multiple  atitflu. 

As  ouo  toros  the  pages  of  the  Dtuncroiut  works  of 
lorome  Cardan  one  is  aaloiiished  to  find  tJio  numbur  '^'~ 
if  subjects  on  wliicli  he  wnite,  including,  in  matho< 
matics,  ctioice  uud  diauce,  arithmetic,  aly:ohru,  tho  cal- 
cndHf,  negative  quantities,  aud  the  theorj'  of  numbers. 
In  the  lat^t  nauiixl  branch  it  was  an<)tber  Italian,  Mau- 
rolycuii.  vbo  recognized  the  geueral  cimracter  of  umtho- 
niatics  aa  "itymbolic  logic"  He  is  indeed  credited 
with  understanding;  the  most  general  principle  on 
whicli  depend!^  nil  mnthcmntiait  ileduction.'  Some  of 
the  rnoHl  n'murkable  anticipiilionH  of  modem  Mienoe 
were  made  hy  C'unlan.  He  belicvL-d  Uiut  tuorganio 
matter  van  animated,  and  that  all  nature  wae  n  pro- 
gressive cv'i*Intion.  Thus  his  .stnteoient  that  alt  uui* 
mala  were  originally  worms  im]ilics  the  indefinite  vari- 
ability of  speciea,  just  as  his  nrmark  that  inferior  met- 
ala  were  unsuccessful  attempts  of  naturt'  to  protluec 
gold,  might  si^tin  to  foreshadow  the  idea  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals  under  the  influence  of  radioactivity. 
It  mu8t  1r'  rememlH?re<l  that  8ucb  gueeaos  bad  no  claim 
to  be  scientific  demonxtrntious. 

The  encyclopnedio  character  of  knowlwlgo  was  then, 
porhapx,  one  of  its  most  striking  cliarncteriHllcs.  Ba- 
oon  was  not  the  firMt  man  of  his  centur>'  to  take  all 
knowledge  for  his  province.  In  lenrning  and  breadlii 
of  view  few  men  have  ever  exceetlwl  Conrad  Oesnor,  Cnmt,i 
eatled  by  Cuvier  "the  Gorman  Pliny."  His  UUtory 
of  Animals  (published  in  many  volumes  15.'>1-^H7)  wa« 

jc  basis  of  toiilogj'  until  the  time  of  l>nrwin.     lie 

l*fA  tlu  prinrlpl*  thui  ttiraittUtcd  in  tbe  Cnryvfofartli*  BrJfaMwn, 

'Okl>th'B»llr*" :      "tt  ■  U  Rtij'  cUw  Mid  Wt»  ■  nctillWr  dI  U,  Rian 

vbrn  X   l«  k  nnllual   oumbrr  anil  ft  nwMiWr  «(  «.  >tiO  x  -h  1   U  ■ 

KtMr  wl  •.  thm  Uie  whoU  cUm  of  nnU&ftl  nuaitMn  b  eneUinvd 
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drew  largely  on  prc%*iou8  writers,  ArutoUe  and  M- 
borlus  Mogiins,  but  he  also  took  pains  to  sec  for  hi 
self  as  much  as  possible.  The  exatUcnt  illustratio 
for  his  book,  parlly  drawn  from  previous  works  1 
mostly  new,  added  grvntly  to  its  value.  His  olaasifii 
tion,  though  superior  to  any  that  had  proceileil  it,  wi 
in  some  respects  astonishing,  as  when  he  put  tbe  hi' 
popotnmutt  among  aquatic  animals  with  fish,  and  the 
bat  among  birds.  Occasionally  lie  describes  a  purely 
mythical  animal  like  "the  monkoy-fox."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  criterion  of  truth  would  have  bei 
adequate  for  tbe  scholar  at  that  time.  A  monkey-f 
is  uo  more  improbable  than  a  rhinoceros,  and  Oean 
found  it  neccssarj-  to  assure  his  readers  that  t 
rhinoceros  really  existed  in  nature  and  was  not  a  crea^ 
Jion  of  fancy. 

^s  the  master  of  modem  anatomy  and  of  seve 
other  branches  of  science,  stands  Leonardo  da  V'in< 
It  is  dillicuU  to  appraise  his  work  accurately  because  it 
is  not  yet  fully  known,  and  still  more  because  of  i 
extraordinary  form.    Ho  loft  thousands  of  pages 
notes  on  evei-}'tliiiig  and  hardly  one  complete  treu 
on  anything.    He  began  a  hundred  studies  and  tiaisln 
none  of  them.    Ho  had  a  queer  twist  to  his  mind  tl 
made  him,  with  all  his  power,  seek  byways.    The  mo! 
strouB,  the  nncouth,  fascinated  him;  ho  saw  a  MoJu. 
in  a  spider  aad  the  universe  in  a  drop  of  water, 
wrote  bis  notes  in  mirror-wriliiig,  from  right  lo  le 
he  illustrated  them  with  a  thousand  frngtlR^nls  of  e 
(|uisite  drawing,  all  unfinished  tmd  tantalizing  alike  to 
the  artist  and  to  the  acienlist.    His  mind  roomcci 
flying  machines  and  submarines,  bnt  he  never  ma 
one;  the  reason  given  by  him  in  the  latter  case  tvei 
his  fear  that  it  would  l>e  put  to  piraticiil  use.    He  had 
|iomelhiug  in  him  of  Fuust;  in  some  reK]>ects  ho  re> 

linds  us  of  William  James,  who  also  started 
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painter  and  ended  as  an  omniveroas  stadoot  of  ontrtj 
tiiingtt  Aiid  88  a  psychologist. 

Iff  therefore,   the   anatomical   drawings  made  by 

Loonardu  from  iiHont  twenty  bodies  that  ho  dissected, 

mar\'i']|ou9  tipedmcuii  of  art,  he  left  it  to  otbem 

make  a  really  sysicmatic  Btady  of  the  human  body. 
niN  ooDtemporary,  Bcrcngar  of  Carpi,  professor  at 
tioloprna,  flret  did  this  wjtli  nuirked  sqoocbs,  cliiNHify- 

Piiig  the  varioujt  tissues  a«  fat,  mrmbraiie,  flesh,  ner\'e, 
Ibrc  and  so  forth.  So  far  from  true  in  it  that  it  was 
difficult  to  get  cori'f'ps  to  work  npon  that  he  had  at  least 
B  hnmlrcd.  Indeed,  according  to  Faliopius,  another 
^moofi  acientittt,  the  Duke  of  Tascany  would  occasion- 
ally send  live  criminals  to  bo  vivinected,  thus  making 
their  puninhment  redound  to  the  benefit  of  Hcionoe. 
^JThe  InquiKitors  made  the  path  of  science  hard  by  barn- 
^■Dg  books  on  anatomy  as  materialistic  and  indecent 
^H  Two  or  three  investigators  anticipated  tlnrvvy's  dis- 
^lovcr.'  of  the  eircnlnlion  of  the  blood,  llnfortunately, 
U  the  matter  is  of  interest,  Servetns's  treatment  of 
the  subject,  found  in  his  work  on  The  Trinity,  is  too 
g  to  quote,  hut  it  is  plain  that,  alon^:  with  various 
ions  ideas,  he  had  really  discovered  the  truth  that 
«  blood  all  paHKes  through  heart  aud  tangs  whence  it 
returned  to  the  other  organs. 

While  hardly  anything  was  done  iu  chemistry,  a 
rg<>  number  of  phenomena  iu  the  field  of  physics  were 
r^'ed  uow  for  the  6rst  time.  Leonardo  da  Vlnoi 
red  the  rapidity  of  falling  l)odio8,  by  dropping 
from  towers  and  having  the  time  of  their  pas- 
I  wage  at  vurioQS  stages  noted.  He  thus  found,  cur- 
^■Ktly.  that  tlieir  velocity  increased.  It  is  also  said 
^Bmt  he  iil>sen-ed  that  boiUes  alwnys  fell  a  lilttc  to  the 
^Lstward  of  t)ie  plumb  line,  and  thence  coiieluditl  that 
^^e  earth  revolved  on  its  axis.  IIo  made  careful  ex- 
pcrlmculs  with  billiard  balls,  dittcovcriug  that  the  mo- 
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mentum  of  tlic  impact  always  wag  presorved  cntln 
in  the  motion  of  tlit*  trills  striiclc.  He  meaFturnl  forceJ 
by  tJie  weight  and  siMscil  of  the  bodies  and  arrived  «t 
an  approximation  of  the  idens  of  mechanical  "work" 
and  energy  of  position.  ITo  thouglit  of  energy  ns  a 
Fpirituul  force  transferred  from  one  body  to  another 
by  toueli.  This  remarkable  man  further  invented  a 
hygrometer,  explained  sound  as  a  wave-motion  in  the 
air,  and  naid  that  tlie  appearance  known  to  u»  an  "the 
old  moon  In  Uie  now  moon's  lap"  was  due  to  the  reOcc* 
tion  of  earth-light. 

Nicholas  Tartaglia  tirst  showed  that  the  cotirso  of 
projectile  was  a  parabola,  and  that  the  maximam  ran; 
of  a  gun  would  be  at  an  angle  of  45''. 

Some  good  work  was  done  in  optics.  John  Bapt 
dclla  Porta  described,  though  he  did  not  invent,  the 
camera  obscura.  Burning  glaBsca  were  explained. 
Leonar*l  Diffges  even  anticipated  the  telescope  by  the 
nse  of  double  lenses.  ^ 

Further  progress  in  mechanics  was  made  by  Card; 
who  explained  the  lever  and  puUey,  and  by  Simi 
Stcvin  who  first  demonstrated  the  resolution  of  fo 
He  also  noticed  the  difference  between  stable  and  nn^^ 
stable  equilibrinm,  and  showed  that  the  downward 
pressure  of  a  liquid  is  independent  of  the  shape  of  tho 
vessel  it  is  in  and  is  dependent  only  on  the  height.  He 
and  other  scholars  assfrtcd  the  causation  of  tho  tid 
by  the  moon. 

Magnetism  was  much  studied.  When  compasi 
were  first  invented  it  was  thought  that  they  nlwa 
pointed  to  the  North  Star  under  the  influence  of  soi: 
stelhir  compulsion.  Bui  even  in  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  noticed  independently  by  Columbus  and  by  Ger- 
man experimenters  that  tho  needle  did  not  point  tmc 
north.    As  the  amount  of  its  decthiatioD  varies  at  dlf- 
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fcrcnt  places  on  the  oartb  and  at  different  times,  tltio 
was  oub  of  tLi>  most  puzzling  fads  to  oxplaiu.  Ono 
man  believed  that  tlic  cliaugu  depended  on  climate, 
another  that  it  wa^  an  individual  property  of  each 
ui'tNlle.  Atioat  1581  Robert  Korman  dittcovorcd  tbo 
ctination,  or  dip  of  tbo  conipans.    TIicbc  and  other 

rvatioiiK  were  suinimil  up  by  \ViIUam  Oilbt-rt  in  lils  Gilbi 
ork  on  Tht:  Magnet,  Maynctic  Bodies  and  the  Earth 
as  a  great  Magnet.    A  great  deal  of  liia  upacc  won  VM 
takcQ  in  Uiat  valuable  desti-notivc  criticism  that  refutos 
prevalent  errors.     Iliii  greatest  discovery  wns  tbat  the 
earth  itself  \*  a  large  magnet.    He  thought  of  mag- 
netism as  "a  soul,  or  like  a  soul,  which  is  in  many 
IhiiigH  superior  to  the  human  soul  as  long  as  this  la     ■ 
bound  by  our  Iwdily  organs."     It  was  therefore  an      " 
appetite  that  comiK-Ued  the  magnet  to  point  north  ami 
Kuoth.    Similar  explanations  of  physical  aud  cbem- 
icid  prop<!rlics  are  found  in  the  carlieat  and  in  some  of 
the  mo»t  recent  philouopbcni. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  science  of  googrupbjr,  Cmii 
notiri-slicd  by  the  discoveries  of  new  lands,  grew  might- 
ily. lOven  the  tCvio  of  the  earth  could  only  bo  guessed 
at  until  it  hud  been  eneircle^l.  Columbus  belivved  that 
its  oircumfercnc«  at  the  e<)uator  was  81XK1  miles.  The 
gtorit'H  of  its  size  that  circulated  after  Magellan  were 
cxaggenited  by  the  people.  Thua  Sir  David  Lyudwiy 
in  his  poem  The  Dreme  quotes  *'the  author  of  tho  is® 
here"  as  saying  tbat  the  oartli  was  101,7oO  miles  in 
reumference,  each  mile  being  r)000  feet.  The  author 
ferrt'd  to  was  th«  thirteenth  century  .lohamies  do 
,crD  Rosco  (John  ITolywood).  Two  editions  of  his 
work,  De  Sphaera,  that  1  have  seen,  one  of  Venice, 
■IKi),  and  one  of  Paris,  1527,  give  the  cireumferenco 
if  the  earth  as  20,428  mites,  but  an  edition  publihbed 
at  Wittenberg  in  t!>&4)  gives  it  as  5,400,  probably  an 
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atl«iupt  to  reduce  the  author's  ICiiKliHh  miles  to  6e^ 
man  ones.    Robert  Recorde  calculated  the  earth's  cir- 
cuiufereiice  at  21,300  miles.' 

Kougb  maps  of  tlie  new  lands  were  drann  by 
companions  of  the  discoverers.    Martin  WaldseemiUler    i 
pablimhed  a  large  map  of  tlie  world  in  twelve  ishee^H 
and  u  small  globe  about  4V^  inches  in  diameter,  in 
which  the  new  world  is  for  the  lirst  time  called  Amer- 
ica.   The  next  great  advance  was  made  by  the  Flcmifh 
cartographer  Gerard  Mercator  whose  globes  and  maps 
— some  of  them  on  the  projection  since  called  by  his 
name — are  extraordinarily  accorate  for  Eorope  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fairly  correct  for  Asia,  thoogb 
he  represented  that  continent  as  Uto  narrow.    Tic  iii- 
clndcd,  however,  in  their  approximately  correct  jKwi- 
tions,  India,  the  Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java  and 
.lapuu.    America  is  vor}'  poorly  drawn,  fur  thoug^H 
the  east  coast  of  North  America  is  fairly  correct,  th^^ 
continent  is  too  broad  and  the  rest  of  the  coasts  vague^ 
lie  made  two  startling  anticipations  of  Utcr  discove^P 
ies,  the  first  that  he  separated  Asia  and  America  b^^ 
only  a  narrow  strait  at  the  north,  and  the  second  tha^_ 
he  assumed  the  exititence  of  a  continent  around  tn^| 
south  polo.    This,  however,  he  made  far  t«o  large, 
thinking  that  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  was  part  of  it  and 
drawing  it  so  as  to  come  near  the  south  coast  of  Afrie 
and  of  Java.    Hii;  maps  of  Europe  were  based  on 
cent  and  excellent  surveys. 

Astronomy,  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  had  mac 
much  progress  in  the  tabulation  of  material.    The 
apparent  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars 
had  been  correctly  obscn'ed,  so  that  eclipses  might  be 
predicted,  conjunction  of  planets  calculattid,  and  that 

1  Ervtaith«De«  (276-106  n.C.)  had  oorMwtly  olcuUUd  Oso  tmtth't 
olre\inif»ienw  al  Sr>,000,  which  PcMeJdoniuii  (e.  13&-50  ii.c.)  redaMd  ta 
18^00,  in  which  he  ««■  followed  hy  Ptolemy  (2d  uenlttrr  a.d.). 
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prndnni  movement  of  the  «un  through  the  sigtis  of  tho 
z»Klin('.  knowTi  as  the  precoasioii  of  the  equinoxes,  taken 
nooonnt  of.  To  explain  the^w  movements  the  ancients 
Rtartctl  on  the  theorj*  that  each  heavenly  body  moved 
in  a  perfect  circle  around  the  earth;  the  fixed  stars 
ere  assigned  to  one  of  a  group  of  revolving  splieres, 
tho  sun,  moon  and  five  planets  each  to  one,  making 
eiglit  ill  all.  But  it  was  soon  observed  that  tho  rao%-o. 
ents  of  the  planets  wore  Uto  complicated  to  fall  into 
systera;  the  nnmbor  of  moving  spheres  was  raised 
to  27  before  Aristotle  and  to  56  by  him.  To  these  con- 
centric spheres  later  astronomers  added  eccentric 
spheres,  moving  within  others,  called  epicycles,  and  to 
thorn  epicycles  of  the  second  order;  in  fact  astronomers 
wore  compelled : 

To  build,  unbuild,  contrive. 
To  ssTr  appearance!),  to  (fird  the  nplier* 
Wilh  wntric  sml  MXTiitriv  itcribblcd  o'er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb. 
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Tho  complexity  of  this  system,  which  moved  tho 

mirtli  of  Voltaire  and,  according  to  Milton,  of  the  Al- 

igbty,  was  such  ns  to  make  it  doubted  by  some  thintt- 

r«  even  in  nntiquily.    Several  men  Uiought  the  earth 

revolved  on  its  axis,  but  the  hj-potliesis  was  rejcctwl  by 

ristotio  and  Ptolemy.    Ilcracloides,  in  tho  fourth 

ry  B.C.,  said   that  Mercurj-  and   Venus  circled 

tho  sun.  and  in  the  third  century  Arislarclius 

Samos  actually  anticipated,  though  it  was  a  mcro 

CSS,  the  heliocentric  theory. 

.lout  Iieforo  Copernicus  various  authors  seemed  to 
hint  at  the  truth,  but  in  so  mystical  or  briof  u  way  that 
little  can  be  made  of  their  statements.  Thus,  Nicholas 
CuRH  argued  that  "as  the  enrlb  cannot  bo  tho  cen- 
;er  of  the  universe  it  cannot  lack  all  motion."  Loon- 
nrdo  believed  that  tho  earth  revolved  on  its  axis,  and 
stated  that  it  was  a  8lnr  and  woiild  took,  to  a  man  on 
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(IiR  moon,  ns  the  moon  dooa  to  ns.    In  one  plac 
wrote,  "the  sun  does  not  move," — only  that  ei  ' 
ical  sentence  and  nothing  more. 

Nicholas  Copernicus  was  a  native  of  Thorn  in  Po- 
land, himeclf  of  mixed  Polish  and  Teutonic  blood.  At 
tho  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  the  university  of  Cra- 
cow, where  he  spent  throe  years.  In  1496  he  was  en- 
abled by  an  POclesiastic«l  apiH»in(ment  to  go  to  Italy, 
where  he  spent  most  of  the  next  ten  yearn  in  stnc)^— 
He  worked  at  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Paduu  aa^^ 
Fcrrara,  and  lectured — though  not  as  a  member  of  tho 
university — at  Komp,  His  studies  were  conipreheil- 
liive,  iiicludttig  civil  law,  canon  law,  medicine,  mathfr- 
matics,  and  the  classics.  At  Padua,  on  May  31,  1503, 
he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law.  He  also  stndipc! 
astronomy  in  Italy,  talked  with  the  most  famous  pni- 
fesKors  of  that  science  and  made  observations  of  tlie 
heavens. 

Copernicus's  uncle  was  hishop  of  Ermeland,  a  spi^ 
itual  domain  and  fief  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  under 
supreme  sozorainty,  at  least  after  1&25,  of  the  Vi 
of  Poland.    Here  Copernicus  spent  the  rest  of  his  lifi 
the  years  1506-1512  in  thto  bishop's  palaoo  at  Heilsbe 
after  1512,  except  for  two  not  long  stays  at  Alluusle 
8fi  a  canon  at  Fraucnburg, 

This  little  town,  near  but  not  quite  on  the  Baltic 
coast,  is  oniamented  by  a  Iwautiful  cathedral.    On  t 
wall  surrounding  the  close  is  a  smidl  tower  which 
astronomer  made  his  observatory.    Here,  in  the  lo 
frosty  nights  of  wnter  and  in  the  few  short  hours 
summer  darkness,  he  often  lay  on  his  back  examining 
the  stars.    He  had  no  telescope,  ami  his  other  instm* 
ments  were  each  crude  things  as  ho  put  together  him- 
self.   The  most  important  was  what  he  calls  the  /i^^ 
stntmentum  paraUacticiim,   a   wooden   isosceles    ^^^^ 
angle  with  legs  eight  feet  long  divided  into  1000  divi 
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lODw  br  ink  markB,  and  n  byp^tpnasc  divided  into  1414 
diviitioiiM.  With  this  tio  dctLTminMl  the  hoight  of  tbe 
KUD,  moon  and  Htam,  und  their  doviutiuu  frum  tho 
vernal  point.  To  this  bo  addf'd  a  sqnare  (quadrtun) 
which  told  Ihp  hpieht  of  tbo  huu  by  the  «hndovr  thrown 
by  a  peg  in  Iho  middle  of  the  square.  A  thinl  inHlni- 
mcnt,  also  to  measure  the  height  of  a  celestial  ho«ly, 
^k  called  the  Jacob *k  ftlafl'.  Hia  diflieallies  vere  in- 
linilBcd  by  tho  Inek  of  any  nstmnomira!  tables  save 
ihoao  poor  ones  made  by  On?eks  and  Arabs,  Tho 
fHuI(«  of  thcwj  were  ho  gr«*at  that  the  fuiidamentol  star, 
i^.,  lh«  one  he  ttwk  by  which  to  measure  Iho  rest, 
Spica,  waa  given  a  longitodo  nearly  W  out  of  the  true 
one. 

Ne\-crthcle8s  with  these  poor  helps  Copemicns  ar- 
rived, and  that  very  early,  at  bis  momentous  concla- 
gion.  Ilin  ob^eri'atioiis,  depending  an  they  did  on  tho 
weather,  were  not  numerous.  His  lime  -was  spout 
largely  in  reading  the  classic  astronomers  and  iu  work- 
ing oat  thf  mathematical  proofs  of  his  h>T>otheflifl, 
Re  foand  bints  in  quotations  from  ancient  nstninonnTK 
in  Cicero  and  i'lutarcb  that  the  earth  moved,  but  he, 
for  the  first  time,  placed  tbe  planets  in  their  Imc  posi- 
tion around  the  sttn.  and  the  moon  as  a  satellite  of  tbe 
uartli.  lie  retain<^  the  old  conception  of  the  primum 
Ib^MIe  or  sphere  of  fixed  stars  though  he  placed  it  at 
Wb  infinitely  greater  distance  than  did  the  ancients,  to 
account  fur  the  absence  of  any  obKerved  alteration 
(parallax)  in  the  position  of  the  stars  during  tbe  year. 
He  also  retained  the  old  conception  of  circular  orbits 
for  the  planets,  Ihouch  at  one  lime  he  considered  the 
pfMwibililtr  <*t  their  being  elliptical,  as  they  anv  Tn- 
fortunatity  for  hia  immediate  followers  tho  section 
(abjiTt  found  in  his  own  manuscript  wua  cut 
jpt  of  his  printed  iHiok. 
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Intctl  Ilis  (Iioor>'  in  Ins  own  mind  cannot  be  told  with 
certainty,  but  it  wiis  certainly  bofore  151G.  Ho  kept 
back  liis  books  for  n  lon^  time,  but  bis  light  was  not 
placed  under -a  bushel  nevertheless.  The  first  rays  of 
it  shown  forth  in  n  tract  by  Celio  Calcag^nini  of  wliich 
only  the  title,  "That  the  earth  moves  ami  the  heaven 
is  still,"  has  survived.  -Some  years  later  Copemico* 
wrote  a  short  summar>'  of  his  book,  for  private  circa- 
lation  only,  entitled  "A  Short  commentary  on  his  hy- 
potheses concerning  the  celestial  movenientB,"  A 
fuller  account  of  them  was  i^iven  by  hia  friend  and 
disetple,  George  Joachim,  called  Rheticus,  who  left 
Wittenberg,  where  he  was  teaching,  to  sit  at  the  miui- 
ter'fl  feet,  and  who  publishetl  what  was  called  The  First 
Account. 

Finally,  Copernicus  was  persuaded  to  give  his  own 
work  to  the  public.  Foreseeing  the  opposition  it  was 
likely  to  call  forth,  he  tried  to  fonwtall  criticism  by  a 
de<licntion  to  the  Pope  Paul  III.  Friendfi  at  Nurem- 
berg undertook  to  find  a  printer,  and  one  of  Ihem,  the 
I>atheran  pastor  Andrew  Osiander,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, did  the  great  wrong  of  inserting  an  anony- 
mous preface  stating  that  the  author  did  not  advance 
his  hypotheses  as  necessarily  true,  but  merely  us. 
means  of  facilitating  astronomical  calculations. 
last  the  greatust  work  of  the  century,  Oh  the  Rcvc 
tions  of  eirt  Heavenly  .Spheres,  came  from  tho'prea 
a  copy  was  brought  to  the  author  on  his  death  ped. 

The  first  of  the  six  books  examines  the  previous  an- 
tliorities,  the  second  proposes  the  new  theory,  tlVs  third 
discusses  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  fourth 
proves  that  the  moon  circles  the  earth,  the  fifth  and 
most  Important  proves  that  the  planets,  inclnding  the 
earth,  move  around  the  8un,  and  gives  correctly  the 
time  of  the  orbiUs  of  all  the  planets  then  known,  from 
llcrcury  with  eighty-eight  days  to  Saturn  with  thirty 
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years.  The  sixth  book  is  on  the  determination  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  from  the  fised  stars.  Copernicus  *s 
proofs  and  reasons  are  absolntclv  conviDcing  and  valid 
as  far  as  they  go.  It  remained  for  Galileo  and  Xewton 
to  give  fnrther  explanations  and  some  modifications 
in  detail  of  the  new  theory. 

When  one  remembers  the  enormous  habbub  raised  ^,*^*I*'" 
by  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  the  reception  of  Coper-  G>penii<a 
nicus's  no  less  revolationary  work  seems  singularly  'i>^ 
mild.    The  idea  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  age,  too 
great,  too  paradoxical,  to  be  appreciated  at  once. 
Save  for  a  few  astronomers  like  Rheticus  and  Rein- 
hold,  hardly  anyone  accepted  it  at  first.    It  wonld  have 
been  miracolons  had  they  done  so. 

Among  the  first  to  take  alarm  were  the  Wittenberg 
theologians,  to  whose  attention  the  new  theory  was 
forcibly  bronght  by  their  colleague  Rheticna.  Luther 
alludes  to  the  subject  twice  or  thrice  in  his  table  talk, 
most  clearly  on  June  4, 1539,  when 

mention  was  made  of  a  certain  new  astronomer,  who  tried 
to  prxyve  that  the  earth  moved  and  not  the  sky,  sun  and 
moon,  just  as,  when  one  was  carried  along  in  a  l>oat  or 
wa^n,  it  seemed  to  himself  that  he  was  still  and  that 
the  trees  and  landscape  moved.  "So  it  goes  now,"  said 
Luther,  "whoever  wishes  to  be  clever  must  not  let  any- 
thing please  him  that  others  do,  but  must  do  something 
of  his  own.  Thus  he  does  who  wishes  to  subvert  the 
whole  of  astronomy;  but  I  believe  the  Uoly  Scriptures, 
which  say  that  Jo^ua  commanded  the  sun,  and  not  the 
earth,  to  stand  still. 

In  his  Elements  of  Pktfsics,  written  probably  in  1545, 
but  not  published  until  1549,  Melanchthon  said: 

The  eyes  bear  witness  that  the  sky  revolves  every 
twenty-four  hours.  But  some  men  now,  either  for  love 
of  novelty,  or  to  display  their  ingenuity,  assert  that  the 
earth  moves.  .  .  .  But  it  is  hurtful  and  dishonorable  to 
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assert  such  absurdities.  .  .  .  The  Psalmist  soya  that  tke 
sun  moveRand  the  earth  »t»ii(bi  fasil.  ,  .  .  And  the  o«nb, 
as  the  center  of  the  universe,  must  needR  bo  tbv  inunoi- 
able  point  on  vhicb  Jbe  circle  tuni&       « 

Apparently,  however,  Mclanchthon  oitlior  aime  to 
adopt  tlic  new  Uieory,  or  to  regard  it  as  possible,  for 
he  left  this  putisage  entirely  out  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  same  work.  Moreover  his  relations  with  Rhot- 
ions  continued  warm,  and  Rheinhold  continued  to  t&acli 
the  Copemican  system  at  Wittenberg. 

The  reception  of  the  new  work  was  nUo  (iarprisiiigiir 
mild,  at  first,  in  Catholic  circles.  As  early  as  1-^)33 
Albert  Widmanstettcr  had  told  Clement  VTI  of  Um 
Copernicnn  hy]>othet!ia  and  the  pope  did  not,  at  least 
condemn  it.  Moreover  it  was  a  cardinal,  ScJionbei% 
who  consnlt<Hl  Paul  111  on  the  mutter  and  then  urgnl 
Copernicus  to  publish  his  book,  though  in  his  lcttt>r 
tlie  language  is  ao  cautinut'ly  guarded  against  puRsibl'^ 
heresy  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  earth  mov- 
ing around  the  sun  bat  only  about  Uie  moon  and  Uie 
bodies  near  it  so  doing.  A  Spanish  theologian,  Di<hL- 
cus  a  Stunica  (Zuiiiga)  wrot«  a  commentary  on  Job, 
which  was  Ueoused  by  the  censors,  aec<.'pting  the  Co- 
pemicim  astronomy. 

But  gradually,  as  tho  implications  of  the  doct 
became  apparent,  the  charch  in  self-defence  took 
strong  stand  against  it.  The  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex issued  a  decree  saying,  "Lest  opinions  of  this  sort 
creep  in  to  the  destniction  of  Catholic  tnttli,  the  book 
of  Nicholas  Copernicus  and  others  fdefemling  his 
potliesis]  are  suspended  until  they  be  corrected." 
little  later  Galileo  was  forced,  under  tho  threat  of  loF 
ture,  to  recant  this  heresy.  Only  when  the  system  had 
bccomc"nniv"ersaTly'accepted,  did  the  church,  in  I 
first  expressly  permit  the  faithful  to  hold  it. 

The  philosophers  were  as  shy  of  the  new  light 
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tlieoIogfaiiB.  Rodin  in  France  and  Bncon  hi  Eng- 
lanil  both  rejecteti  it;  \he  fonncr  was  oouson'alivu  at 
hoart  auti  tho  latter  was  never  able  to  eco  good  in 
otlirr  men's  work,  whether  that  of  Aritttotle  or  of  Gil- 
bert or  of  the  great  Polt!.  Possibly  be  was*  nlwo  mi.tUil 
by  Osiandor's  [trufaco  aiirl  by  Tycho  Brabv.  Oior- 
dano  Bmno,  however,  welcomed  tbe  new  idea  with 
cnthnsiaHin,  wiying  that  Copenjicufl  taURht  more  in 
two  chjipt<>rs  tbau  did  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatotica 
in  all  their  works. 

Astronomers  alone  wore  capable  of  weighing  the  ovi- 
denoe  ncientifirally  and  they,  at  drat,  wore  also  divided. 
Eraflmiis  Itoinhold,  of  Wittenberg,  aooepted  it  and 
made  his  calcalations  on  tbe  aAsumption  of  its  truth,  as 
did  an  Englishman,  John  Field.  Tyrho  Brnbc,  on  Uk* 
other  hand,  tried  to  find  a  compromise  botwoon  tho 
Copemiran  and  Ptolemaic  systems.  Tie  argued  that 
the  earth  ouuld  not  revolve  on  itH  axis  an  the  centrifngal 
forco  would  hurl  it  to  pieces,  and  that  it  could  not  re- 
volve around  the  sun  as  in  that  case  a  change  in  tho 
position  of  tho  ftxed  start)  would  be  obser\'ed.  Both 
dbjeotiona  wero  well  taken,  of  course,  considered  in 
theiDSclvee  alone,  but  both  could  bo  answered  by  a 
deeper  kuowU-ilge.  Braho  therefore  considered  tho 
earth  aa  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  the  moon,  nun,  mid 
Ktars,  ami  the  son  as  the  center  of  tho  orbits  of  tho 
planets. 

The  attention  to  astronomy  had  two  practical  corol- 
laries, the  improvement  of  navigation  and  tbe  reform 
of  tbe  cjilendar.  Several  bolter  forms  of  astrolabe, 
of  "sun-compjiss"  (or  dial  tuniable  by  a  nmgnot)  and 
«ii  **Btitronomical  ring"  for  getting  tbe  latitude  and 
longitude  by  observation  of  sun  and  star,  woru  iutro- 
duccil. 

The  reform  of  the  Julian  calendar  was  needed  on  Rafonof 
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assert  such  nbsiirdities.  .  .  .  The  Psalmist  saya  tliBt  the 
sun  iQAVCg  nnd  the  eurtb  stands  fast.  .  .  .  Aud  th«!  earHi. 
as  the  center  of  the  miiverso,  mtist  nevdii  be  the  immov- 
able point  on  whicli  f  he  ciixilo  turns.       , 

Apparently,  however,  Melanclithon  cither  came  to 
adopt  the  uevr  theory,  or  to  regard  it  as  possible,  for 
he  left  this  passage  entirely  out  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  same  work.  Moreover  his  relatioaB  with  lUiot- 
icus  oontioued  waiin,  and  Itheinhold  contiuuod  to  teach 
the  Copcmican  system  at  Wittcnborg. 

The  reception  of  the  new  work  was  also  earprisin 
niiUi,  at  first,  in  Catholic  circles.  As  early  as  1 
Albert  'V\'idmansl«tter  bad  told  Clement  VU  of 
Copemiean  hyjwthesis  and  the  pope  did  not,  at  lea 
condemn  it.  Moreover  it  was  a  cardinal,  Schonbe 
who  consultoil  Paul  III  on  the  matter  and  then  Ufi 
Copernicus  to  publish  his  hook,  though  in  his  lei 
the  language  is  so  cntifionsly  guarded  against  possi 
heresy  that  not  a  word  is  .said  about  tJie  earth  m 
iug  around  the  suu  but  only  about  the  moou  and  the 
bodies  near  it  so  doing.  A  Spanish  theologian,  Dida- 
CU8  a  Stunica  (Zuniga)  wrote  a  commentarj*  on  Job, 
which  was  Ueensod  by  the  censors,  aceeptiug  the  C^ 
I>omican  astronomy. 

But  gradually,  as  tlio  implications  of  the  doctri 
became  apparent,  the  church  in  self-defence  took 
strong  stand  against  it.    The  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex issued  a  decree  snying,  "Lest  opinioua  of  this  sort 
creep  in  to  the  dpstmction  of  Catholic  truth,  the  book 
of  Xichulus  Copernicus  and  others  [defending  his 
pothesis]  are  suspended  until  tliey  bo  corrected.** 
little  later  Galileo  was  forced,  under  the  threat  of  toF 
ture,  to  recant  this  heresy.    Only  when  the  system  had 
become  nniversally  accepted,  did  the  church,  in  1 
first  expressly  permit  the  faithful  to  hold  it. 

The  philosophers  were  as  ahy  of  the  now  light 
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Bb  Ihpologians.  Bodin  in  France  and  Bacon  in  Eng- 
land Utib  reit-ctctl  it;  the  former  was  cousen-ativc  at 
firart  and  the  latter  was  nevor  able  to  nee  good  in 
»thi'r  uion's  work,  whether  that  of  Aristotle  or  of  Gil- 
bert or  of  Uio  Rreat  I*ole.  Ponsibly  he  was  also  misled 
by  Osiandtr's  preface  and  by  Tyclio  Brahe.  Gior- 
dano Brooo,  however,  welcomed  the  new  idea  with 
LmthUKtasin,  sflviiig  that  Copernicus  taugiit  more  in 
two  chapters  than  did  Arintotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
in  all  their  works. 

Aatronomora  alone  were  capable  of  wcigliing  the  evi- 
lenoe  scientifically  and  they,  at  first,  were  also  divided. 
Brasmns  Reinhold,  of  Wittenberg,  acc«])ted  it  and 
nade  his  calculations  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  as 
lid  an  Englishman,  John  Field.  Tycho  Brahe,  on  the 
rthcr  bond,  tried  to  find  a  compromise  between  the 
C!opemica»  and  Ptolemaic  systems.  He  ar^ed  thai 
the  earth  could  not  revolve  on  its  axis  as  the  centrifugal 
force  would  hurl  it  to  pieces,  and  that  it  conld  uot  ro- 
mlve  around  the  sun  as  in  tliat  cai^c  a  change  in  the 
position  of  tbo  fixed  stars  would  bo  observed.  Both 
abjections  were  well  taken,  of  coarse,  considered  in 
jlMinKclvcs  alone,  but  both  ooald  be  answered  by  a 
Kpor  kuowledgc.  Brahe  therefore  considered  tbo 
•artb  as  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  the  moon,  sun,  and 
(tars,  and  the  sun  as  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets. 

The  attention  to  astronomy  had  two  practical  corol- 
laries, the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  reform 
rf  th©  calendar.  Several  bntter  forms  of  aBtroIabe, 
ii  "san-compaes"  (or  dial  tiiniable  by  a  mugiiet)  and 
m  "astronomical  ring"  for  getting  the  latitude  and 
ongitudc  by  observation  of  sun  and  star,  were  iutro- 

lUCCil. 

The  reform  of  the  Julian  calendar  was  needed  on 
account  of  the  unporfect  reckoning  of  the  length  of  the 
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I  annt  sticli  absurditjcs.  .  .  .  The  Piialniiiit  sayH  that  t^| 

I  san  movos  and  Ihp  earth  .itand-t  fast.  .  .  .  And  thv  earth, 

I  Bs  tlie  (.mtcr  of  ttic  univcrfic,  must  needs  be  the  imnuM^— 

[>  atilv  point  on  which  }he  circle  tunts.       t  ^M 

Apparently,  however,  Melaoohthon  either  canio  to 
ado])t  Hie  new  theory,  or  to  regard  it  as  posHible,  for 
be  left  ttiis  putisage  cntifply  out  of  the  seconcl  edition 
of  tile  same  work.  Moreover  his  relations  with  Bhet- 
icu8  coniinued  warm,  and  Kheinliold  continaed  to  teach 
the  Copemicnn  system  at  Wittenhorg.  ^1 

The  reception  of  tlie  new  work  was  also  surprisingly 
mild,  at  first,  in  Culholic  circles.     As  early  as  IS! 
Albert  Widmanstetter  bad  told  Clement  VII  of 
Copernicnn  liyiKitht'sie  and  the  pope  did  not,  at  leaoi,, 
ooudcnm  it.    Moreover  it  wan  a  cardinal,  Schiinborg, 
who  consnltoil  Paul  III  on  the  matter  and  then  urged 
Copernicus  to  publish  his  book,  Ihouffb  in  his  letter 
the  language  is  so  cautiously  gunrded  against  possible 
heresy  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  the  earth  mov- 
ing aroand  the  suu  but  only  about  the  moon  and  tbo 
l>odie»  near  it  so  doing.    A  Spanish  theologian,  Dida- 
cus  a  Stunica  (Zuiiiga)  wrote  a  commentary  on  Job, 
'which  was  licensed  by  the  censors,  accopting  tbo  C^ 
pemican  astronomy. 

But  gradually,  as  the  implications  of  the  doctrine 
became  apparent,  the  cbarch  in  self-defence  took  a 
strong  stand  against  it.  The  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex issued  a  decree  saying,  "Lest  opinions  of  this  sort 
creep  in  to  the  destruction  of  Catholic  truth,  the  book 
of  Nicholas  Copernietis  and  others  [defciuUng  his  by- 
pothesis]  are  suspended  until  thoy  be  corrected."  A 
little  later  Galileo  was  forced,  under  the  threat  of  tor- 
ture, to  recant  this  heresy.  Only  when  the  system  had 
become  unrversally'accepted,  did  the  church,  in  13; 
first  expressly  permit  the  faithful  to  bold  it. 

The  philosophers  were  as  shy  of  the  new  light 
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the  theolog^flns,  Bo<Iin  in  France  ftml  Baoon  lii  Kr»)f- 
liiml  hotli  rujfctcd  it;  Uie  fornicr  was  conservalive  at 
h)>iirt  and  tho  latter  was  never  able  to  soe  good  in 
otiipr  mcn'B  work,  whether  that  of  Ariatotlo  or  of  Oil- 
hcrt  or  of  tJio  great  Poto.  I'osttibly  he  was  also  misliMl 
!>y  Osiandcr'g  preface  and  I>y  Tyoho  Brahe.  Gior- 
dano Bmno,  however,  welcomed  tho  new  idea  with 
i^nthufliasni,  sayiiit,-  that  CopeniicHs  tanght  more  in 
two  chapters  than  did  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
in  all  their  works. 

Astronomers  alone  were  capable  of  weighing  the  evi- 
dence scientifically  and  they,  at  first,  were  also  divided. 
GraHHius  Uoinhotd,  of  Wiltenber{f,  accepted  it  and 
nude  his  calculations  on  the  assumption  of  its  truth,  as 
did  an  Englishman,  John  Field.  Tycho  Brahe,  on  tho 
other  hand,  trie*!  to  find  a  compromise  between  tho 
Copomicnn  and  Ptolemaic  systems.  Ho  argued  that 
the  earth  could  not  revolve  on  its  axis  as  the  centrifugal 
force  would  hnri  it  to  pieces,  and  that  it  could  not  re- 
volve around  the  sun  as  iu  that  chs«  a  diiinge  in  lh(< 
position  of  the  fixed  stars  would  be  observed.  Hoth 
objections  were  well  taken,  of  course,  wnHidered  in 
themselves  alone,  but  iKitb  could  be  answen'd  by  a 
deeper  knowledge.  Braho  therefore  considered  the 
earth  as  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  the  moon,  sun,  and 
stars,  and  the  sun  as  the  center  of  the  orbits  of  tho 
planets. 

The  attention  to  astronomy  had  two  practical  corol- 
laries, the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  reform 
of  the  cidenilnr.  Several  better  forma  of  astrolabe, 
of  "cun-compaHs"  (or  dial  tumable  by  a  magnet)  and 
an  "astronomical  ring"  for  getting  the  latitude  and 
longitude  by  observation  of  sun  and  stnr,  were  iutro- 
duceiL 

The  refonn  of  the  Julian  culendnr  was  needed  on 
oooouut  of  the  imperfect  rockouiut;  of  the  length  of  tJio 
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assert  such  absurdities.  .  .  .  The  Psalmist  says  thai  the 
sun  moves  and  the  eurtb  Rtandit  fast.  .  .  .  And  the  cmrth, 
Bs  the  center  of  the  universe,  must  needs  be  the  ii 
able  point  on  which  (he  circle  turns.       » 


iinnuM^ 


Apparfiiitlj-,  however,  Melanchthon  either  camo  to 
adopt  llio  now  theory,  or  to  regard  it  as  possible,  for 
be  left  this  passage  entirely  out  of  the  second  edition 
of  tlie  same  work.  Moreover  his  relations  \vith  Rhet- 
icus  continued  warm,  and  Itheinhold  continned  to  tcadi 
the  Copemicau  system  ut  Wittenberg. 

The  reception  of  Ihc  new  work  was  also  surprisingly 
mild,  at  iirst,  in  Catholic  circles.     As  early  as  l^^L 
Albert  WidmanHtetter  had  told  Clement  V7I  of  i^ 
Coponiicaii  byijothosis  and  the  pope  did  not,  at  least* 
condemn  it.    Moreover  it  was  a  cardinal,  Sdiunberg, 
who  consulted  Paul  Til  on  the  matter  and  then  urged 
Copernicus  to  publiiib  bin  book,  though  in  bis  letter 
tlio  language  is  so  cautiously  guarded  against  possible 
heresy  that  not  a  word  is  said  about  Uie  cartli  mov- 
ing around  the  sun  but  only  about  Uie  moou  and  tbc 
bodies  near  it  so  doing.    A  Spanish  theologian,  Dida- 
CU.S  a  Slunica  (y^uniga)  wrote  a  commentary  on  Job, 
which  was  licensed  by  the  censors,  accepting  the  C^ 
pcruican  astronomy.  ^M 

Bnt  gradually,  as  tbc  implications  of  tlic  doctrine 
became  apparent,  the  church  in  lielf-dcfence  took  a 
strong  stand  against  it.  The  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex issued  a  decree  saying,  "Lest  opinions  of  this  sort 
creep  in  to  the  destruction  of  Catholic  tmlh,  the  book 
of  Nicholas  CoiK-niicus  and  others  [dofcmling  his  hy- 
potlicsis]  arc  suspended  until  they  be  corrected.**  A 
little  later  Galileo  was  forced,  nnder  the  threat  of  tor- 
lure,  to  recant  thin  heresy.  Only  when  the  system  had 
become  unTvc'rsalTy'acecptcd,  did  the  ehorch,  in  1822, 
first  expressly  permit  the  faithful  to  hold  it.  ^| 

The  philosophers  were  as  sby  of  the  new  light  aa 
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llip  Ihwloj^iftns.    Bodin  in  France  nml  Bacon  in  KnR-  H 

IuihI  iKitli  rfjwted  it;  the  former  was  eousen-ativc  at  ■ 

bi'flrt  antl  the  latter  was  never  able  to  see  ^ood  in  H 

olIiiT  men's  work,  wliether  tfuit  of  Aristotle  or  of  Oil-  H 

bert  or  of  the  grvat  Polo.     Possibly  ho  was  also  misled  H 

by  Osiatidi^r'B  preface  and  by  Tycho  Brahe.    Oior-  I 

dano  Bmno,  however,  welcomed  the  new  idea  with  H 

onthusiasni,  sayinir  that  (V)pernicus  tanght  more  in  H 

two  chaplorti  than  did  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  H 

in  all  their  works.  ^fl 

Astronomers  alone  were  capable  of  weighing  the  ovi-  ^^H 
^denoe  soicntifically  and  they,  at  first,  were  aUo  dividM.  ^^H 
Hlrasmtis  Reiuhotd,  of  Wittenberg,  accepted   it   luid  H 

made  bis  calcniations  on  the  assumption  of  its  tmth,  as  I 

did  an  Englishman,  John  Field.    Tyclio  Brabe,  on  the  '^*    ■ 
other  hand,  tried  to  find  a  compromise  between  the  Tyeho  " 
C'opemican  and  Ptolemaic  systems.    Ho  argued  timt  ^J?^.-*, 
the  earth  could  not  revolve  on  its  axis  as  the  oflntrifugal 
forci-  would  burl  it  to  pieces,  and  that  it  could  not  re- 
volve around  the  sun  as  in  that  case  a  chango  in  tbo 
position  of  the  fixed  stars  would  be  observed.    Both 
objcotions  were  well  taken,  of  course,  conHidcred  in 
tbemBelvos  alone,  but  both  could  be  answered  by  a 
dee|>er  knowledge.    Brabo  therefore  considenHl  the 
earth  as  the  center  of  tlie  orbits  of  the  moon,  sun,  and 
stars,  and  the  sun  as  tbo  center  of  the  orbits  of  tbo 
planets. 

The  attention  to  astronomy  bad  two  practical  corul- 
Uries,  the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  reform 
of  the  wdendar.  Several  holler  forms  of  nslrolnhe, 
of  "sun-compnss"  (or  dial  tamable  by  a  magnet)  and 
an  "aatronomical  ring"  for  getting  the  latitude  and 
longitude  by  obser\'atton  of  sun  and  star,  were  iutro- 
dac<-*<L 

The  reform  of  the  Julian  calendar  was  neetlcd  on  Retomot 
aoooont  of  the  imperfect  reckoning  of  the  length  of  tbo  "''•^ 
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year  as  exactly  365',4  days;  thno  every  four  contnrii 
there  would  be  three  days  too  much.  It  was  proposed 
to  remedy  this  for  the  present  by  leaWng  oot  ten  days, 
nnti  for  the  future  by  omiMinfr  leap-year  every  century 
not  divisible  by  400.  The  bull  of  Gn'gory  Xlll,  who 
resutiKHl  the  duties  of  the  ancient  Pontifex  Maximos 
in  regulating  time,  enjoined  Catholic  lands  to  rectify 
their  calendar  by  allowing  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
15S2,  to  follow  immediately  after  the  fourth.  This 
was  done  by  most  of  Italy,  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland, 
most  of  (lermaiiy,  and  the  Netherlands.  Other  lands 
adopted  the  new  calendar  later,  England  not  un: 
1752  aitd  Russia  not  until  1917. 


I 


5  5.  PniLoeopHY 

The  interrelations  of  science,  religion,  and  phi- 
losophy, though  complex  in  their  operation,  are  easily 
understood  in  their  broad  outlinen.  Science  ia  the  ex- 
amination oftho  data  of  experience  and  their  explana- 
tion in  logical,  physical,  or  mathematical  terms.  Re- 
ligion, on  the  other  hand,  is  an  attitude  towards  un- 
seen powers,  involving  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
spirits.  Philosophy,  or  the  search  for  the  ultimate 
reality,  is  necessarily  an  aftcrtJiought.  It  oomefi  only 
after  man  is  sophisticated  enough  to  see  some  differ- 
ence bi'tweou  the  phenomenon  and  the  idea.  It  draws 
its  premises  from  both  science  aud  religion:  some  sys- 
tems, like  that  of  Plato,  being  primarily  religious 
fancy,  (tome,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  scientific  realism. 

The  philosophical  position  taken  by  the  Catholic 
church  was  that  of  Aquinas,  Aristotelian  realism.  The 
official  commentar)'  on  the  Summa  wbh  written  at  this 
time  by  Cardinal  Cajotan.  Compared  to  the  steady 
orientation  of  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant  philosophers 
wavered,  catclung  often  at  the  latest  stylo  in  thought, 
he  it  monism  or  pragmatism.    Luther  was  the  spir- 
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itual  child  of  Occam,  and  the  uiiceator  of  Knnt.  lIiH 
IiidindiialiKiu  stood  half-way  betwoun  the  fonner'tt 
iiominuiisni  mid  the  htttor'tt  transKN'tidontnURm  iind 
«ubji'ctivi.sm.  But  the  Hcroniiorrt  wort'  iur  Io»s  iu- 
tereflted  in  purely  motaphyeiciil  thau  they  woro  in 
dogninlic  questions.  The  muiii  use  they  made  of  thuir 
pliiloHophy  wns  to  hrinK  i»  a  more  individual  and  less 
mechanical  Hcbcmo  of  Ratvation.  Their  grt-'at  change 
in  point  of  view  from  Catholicism  was  the  rejection 
of  Ih)*  sacramontal,  hierarchical  system  in  favor  of 
jnstificulidti  by  faith.  Thia  wiin,  in  truth,  a  stupendous 
ofaAU^T  pniting  the  responsibility  for  salvatioa  di>  \ 
roctly  on  Ood.  and  disponsins  with  the  mediation  of 
pricift  and  rite. 

But  it  WHH  Uie  only  important  chauRO,  of  a  Bpocala-Y«i»d 
live  nature,  made  by  the  Reformers.  The  violent 
polemics  of  that  and  later  timi's  have  concealed  the 
fact  lliat  in  most  of  his  ideas  the  Protcstjint  i«  but  a 
variety  of  the  fathdlie.  Both  religions  aocopted  as 
axiomatic  tho  existence  of  a  personal,  cUiicjil  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  son!,  fntnrft  rewards  and  pinii«h- 
mitoLi,  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  tho  revelation,  in- 
carnation and  miracles  of  Christ,  tho  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  the  real  presence  in  the  (utcrament.  Both 
equally  detested  reuuon. 

He  vho  is  gift<Hl  with  thv  heuvenly  knowletlgi'  of  failh 
[mya  ihr  Csirehuiu  of  the  Couiti-il  uf  Tr«al]  is  tree  froni 
Ml  inquiiitive  curiosity;  for  when  Ood  cuminaiuts  un  \o 
twIievL',  he  (li»cs  not  proiKii»o  Ici  have  nn  m-nn'li  iiilii  his 
tliviiie  jiKl^tiicntH,  uor  to  inijuirc  llivir  rcusotis  niiil  cauni'k, 
but  clemnmht  nn  immiiliililc  faith.  .  .  .  Kailli,  ttifn/ore, 
rxpludm  Dot  only  all  doubt,  but  «VfU  tb«  diiure  of  aub- 
J.-,'Uti«  it«  tnith  to  dnnonittrulioti. 

We  know  that  i^rkoii  is  the  tlpvil's  haHol  [Hays  Lu- 
Iter)  and  vnn  do  iiulliinf;  hut  slamh-r  and  hiinii  nil  that" 
God  uvA  and  doiti.     {And  again]  If,  outaide  of  Chrlat, 
ytiu  wiah  by  your  own  tbuuffbta  iu  know  >-our  relation  tu 
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Ood,  you  will  break  your  n«ck.  Thunder  strikes  hini 
I  who  cxftmiiics.  It  is  Satati's  wUdom  to  U-U  what  Owl 
I  is,  antl  by  doiug  ao  he  will  draw  yon  into  the  abyss, 
I        Thercfon  keep  to  reveUtion  and  dau't  trjr  to  undi-rstand. 

There  arc  many  mysteries  m  the  Bible,  Luther  ac- 
kiiowludged,  that  Ncem  abKuril  to  reairan,  but  it  is 
our  duty  to  swaliow  them  whole.  Calviu  abhorred 
the  free  spirit  of  Uie  humanista  as  the  supreme  heresy 
of  free  thought.  He  said  that  philosophy  was  onty 
the  shadow  and  revelation  the  substance.  "Nor  is  it 
reasonable,"  said  he,  "that  the  divine  will  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  controversy  with  ns."  Zwitigli, 
anticipating  Dcscartes'a  "fiuitum  iufiuiti  capax  non 
est,"  stated  tliat  our  small  minds  could  not  grasp  Ood'a 
plan.  Oecolnnipadius,  dying,  said  tliat  he  wauted  nn 
more  light  than  he  then  had — au  instructive  contrast 
to  Goethe's  last  words:  "Mchr  Licht!"  Even  Bacon, 
either  from  prudence  or  conviction,  said  that  theolog- 
ical mysteries  seeming  absurd  to  reason  must  bo  be- 
lieved.  fl 

Nor  were  the  radical  sects  a  whit  more  rationalF 
Tbose  who  rcpr^sentc'd  the  protest  against  Protestant- 
ism and  the  dissidence  of  dissent  appealed  to  the  Bible 
as  an  authority  and  abhorred  reason  as  much  as  did 
the  orthodox  churches.    The  Anlitrinitarians  were  no 
more  deists  or  free  thinkers  than  were  the  Lutherans. 
Canipanus  and  Adam  Pastor  and  Servetns  and  ttafl 
Sozinis  had  no  aversion  to  the  supernatural  and  maaP 
no  claim  to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  humanitarian 
deism,  as  some  modem  Unitarians  would  do.    Their 
doubts  were  simply  based  on  a  different  exegesis  of 
the  biblical  texts.    Fausto  Sozini  thought  Christ  was 
"a  subaltern  Ood  to  whom  at  a  certain  time  the  So- 
preme  Go<l  gave  over  the  govcminent  of  the  world.S 
Scrvotus  detiuod  the  Trinity  to  be  "not  an  illusion  oi 
three  invisible  things,  hut  Uie  mauifestatiou  of 
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e  Word  and  a  oommumoatiou  of  the  sabstoiioe  of 
od  it)  the  Spirit."    This  is  no  new  rationalism  oom- 
infr  til  but  a  revtrrxion  to  an  obsolcto  heresy,  that  of 

i^ul  4tf  SHtuoMtjt.    It  doeH  not  surprise  n*  to  lind 

^vvvtan  lecturing  on  ntttrolDgy. 

^Kumi'H-luit   to  the  left  of  the  Antitrinitanan  sects 

Hno  a  few  ruon,  n'bo  had  banlly  any  foUowcrs.  who 
may  bo  cullwl,  for  want  of  a  better  tenn.  Spiritual  Re- 
fonocm.    Thay  sonfifht,  qaitc  in  the  ninoteenth  een- 

j  hir?'  Kpirit,  to  make  Christianity  nothiug:  but  an  eth- 
ical culture.  James  Auontins,  bom  in  Trent  litit  uat- 
oralized  in  England,  published  bin  Stratafjfiing  of  Sato* 
in  1065  to  rL'dtic<r  the  fundamental  doelrincs  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  wry  fewest  iRWuibic.     Sebjistiau  Kranck 

,  of  luKol^tadl  found  the  oidy  authority  for  each  niau  in 

'  hia  inward,  spiritnnl  message.  Ho  aoagbt  to  foond  no 
•ommanity  or  church,  but  to  f^^et  only  readers.  These 
mou  paMMKl  almost  unnoticed  in  tiicir  day. 

There  was  much  Akeptieicm  throaKhout  the  centary. 
CatDploto  Pyrrhonism  under  a  thin  veil  of  lip-con- 
furmity,  was  pn-achid  liy  Peter  Pomponazsi,  professor 
of  phibaopby  at  Padua,  Kerrara  and  Bologna.  Hln 
Oe  immortatitate  animi  caused  a  storm  by  its  plain 
oonclusiou  that  the  soul  perished  with  the  body.  He 
triiHi  to  maln<  the  distinction  in  hia  favor  that  a  thinft 
mipht  be  true  in  reli^on  and  false  in  philoaophy.  Thus 
be  diuiied  his  Iwliof  in  demons  and  spirits  aa  a  phi- 
'iiT,  while  aHirminpr  that  bo  bi'lieved  in  tliem  aa  a 
■-...:.  iinu.  He  WHS  in  fact  a  materialist.  He  plaoed 
Ohristtanity,  MohnramedaaUm  and  Judaism  on  the 
nnio  level,  broadly  hinting  Ihnt  all  weru  inipostunts. 
Pablio  opinion  became  so  intcn'stcil  in  tbu  subject 
of  immortality  at  thin  tiino  that  when  another  philoso- 
phor,  Simon  Porzio,  tried  to  lecture  un  meteondoKy 
at  Pisa,  his  andlenoc  tnterrupt<-<l  him  with  criert,  "Quid 
do  animat"    He,  also,  raaintaiuoil  that  the  soul  uf  man 
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wuH  like  tliut  of  the  bonsts.  But  he  bad  few  follows 
who  dared  to  expn^ss  sncb  an  opinion.  After  the  In- 
quisition had  shown  its  tooth,  the  life  of  the  Italian 
nation  was  like  that  of  it-s  grt'at  poet,  TasBo,  whoso 
youth  wati  spont  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuits  and  whose 
manhood  was  hauntwl  by  fenr«  of  hasnuK  nnwittingly 
done  something  that  might  bo  punished  by  tlie  Htake. 
It  was  to  counteract  the  pagan  opinion,  ntated  to  be 
rapidly  growing,  that  the  Vatican  Council  forbade  all 
clerics  to  lecture  on  the  chiHsics  for  five  years.  But  in 
vain!  A  report  of  Paul  Ill's  cardinals  charged  pro- 
fes!>ors  of  philosophy  with  teaching  impiety.  Indeed, 
the  whole  literature  of  contemporary  Italy,  from  Ma- 
cliiavolli,  who  treated  Christianity  as  a  false  and  nox- 
ioos  superstition,  to  Puici  who  professed  belief  in 
nothing  but  pleasure,  is  fiaturated  with  free  thought. 
"Vanity  makes  moat  humanists  skeptics,"  wrote  An- 
osto,  "why  is  it  that  learning  and  infidelity  go  hand  ^ 
hand!"  f 

In  Ocrmany,  too,  there  was  some  free  thought,  the 
most  celebrated  case  being  tliat  of  the  "godless  painters 
of  Nuremlwrg,"  Mans  Selwld  Beham,  Bartholomew 
Behnm,  and  Oeorge  Penz.  The  first  nimied  expreased 
some  doubts  about  various  Protestant  doctrines.  Bar- 
tholomew went  further,  asserting  that  baptism  was  a 
human  device,  timt  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  be- 
lieved and  that  the  preaching  ho  hod  heard  was  but 
idle  talk,  producing  no  fruit  in  the  life  of  the  preacher 
himself;  he  recognized  no  sui>erior  authority  but  that 
of  God.  George  Penz  went  further  still,  for  while  he 
admitted  the  existence  of  God  he  asserted  that  his  na- 
ture was  unknowable,  and  that  he  could  believe  neither 
in  Christ  nor  in  the  Scriptures  nor  in  the  Bacramanta. 
The  men  were  banished  from  the  city.  4^1 

In  France,  as  in  Italy,  the  opening  of  the  ce^^ 
saw  signs  of  increasing  skejiticism  in  the  freque 
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tr'mls  of  heretics  who  denied  oH  Christian  doctrines 
and  "nil  prineipluH  navv  iialurul  onw."  But  »  Hpirit 
far  more  dangerous  to  religion  than  any  moro  denial 
iiicnniuted  itself  in  Rabelais,  lie  did  not  pliilosophize, 
but  ho  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  the  raw  material  from 
which  philoHophica  arc  made.  He  did  unt  nnrao  or 
attack;  he  rose  like  a  flot>d  or  a  tide  until  men  found 
theniKclves  either  swimming  in  the  son  of  mirth  and 
mockery,  or  else  swept  off  their  feet  by  tt.  lie  Ntudie<I 
law,  theiilogy  and  medicine;  ho  travelled  in  Oennimy 
and  Italy  and  he  read  the  ctas)tic?i,  the  Hchonloieii,  the 
bnninniHt«  and  the  heretics.  And  ho  found  cverywhoro 
tlint  uiitiiru  and  life  weri*  good  and  nothing  evil  in  tliu 
world  save  its  deiiiera.  To  live  according  to  nature 
he  built,  in  his  etory,  the  abbey  of  Th(^leme.  a  sort  of 
hiidoniiit'H  or  anarchist's  Utopia  where  men  and  women 
dwell  together  under  the  rule,  "Do  what  thou  wilt,'* 
and  which  has  over  its  gates  the  punning  invitation: 
"Cy  ontrez,  voos,  qui  Ic  saint  evangile  en  sens  agilo 
annonccz,  quoy  qu'ou  gronde."  For  Ralx-lais  there 
was  nothing  sacred,  or  even  sorions  in  "revealed  ro- 
U^on,"  and  Ood  was  "that  intcUoctiial  sphere  the  cen- 
ter of  which  is  everywhere  and  the  circamforence  no- 
where." 

Rabelais  was  not  the  only  Frenchman  to  burlosqao 
the  religious  qu«rn-l«  of  the  day.  Ronavenlure  des 
Perierit,  in  a  work  culled  Ci/nibalam  Muudi,  introduced  pwPSrtn^j 
Lather  nnder  the  anagram  of  Ri-tbntus,  a  Catholic  as 
ID  (i.e.,  Croyant)  and  a  ukeptic  as  l)u  Cl^nior 
*T.,  Tncrednh').  dohatJng  their  opinions  in  a  way  that 
sdoundtHl  iiMK'li  to  the  advantage  of  the  ln.'<t  named. 
Then  there  was  Stephen  IHilct  the  humanist  pub- 
ihor  of  I.y"u«.  burned  to  death  as  nn  atheist,  b>*ainse, 
translating  the  Axiuchos,  a  dialogUL<  tJien  attrilmlcd 
Plato,  ho  had  written  "After  dcatJi  you  will  be  noth- 
ing at  all"  instead  of  "After  death  you  will  bo  no 
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moro,"  as  the  orifjrinal  is  literaUv  to  be  wmstrtiooT 
The  duirgo  was  frivolous,  but  the  improsaion  was 
doubllesn  correct  that  he  was  a  rather  indifferent  skep- 
tic, disduiitful  of  religion.  Ho,  too,  con.sidored  the 
Beformers  only  to  roJMt  them  an  too  much  like  their 
enemies.  Xn  Cliristian  church  could  hold  the  wor- 
shipper of  Cicero  and  of  letters,  of  glory  and  of  hu- 
manity. And  yet  this  «ad  and  ri-'stU'iis  man,  who  found 
the  taste  of  life  as  bitt«r  as  Rabelais  had  found  It 
sweet,  died  for  \m  faith.  lie  was  tlio  martyr  of  the 
Renaissance.  'jfl 

A  more  systematic  examination  of  rolig-lon  was  muP 
by  Jean  Bodin  in  his  Colloquy  oh  Secret  ottd  Subtime 
Matters,  commonly  called  the  Heplaplomeres.  Thongfa 
not  publitihtKl  until  long  after  the  anthor's  de-atli,  it  had 
a  brisk  circulation  in  manuscript  and  won  a  reputation 
for  impiety  far  beyond  its  deserts.  It  is  simply  a  con- 
versation between  a  Jew,  a  Mohammedan,  a  Lutheran, 
a  Zwinglinn,  a  Catholic,  an  Kpiciirenn  and  a  Thcist 
The  striking  thing  about  it  is  the  fairnoea  with  which 
all  sides  arc  presented;  there  is  no  summing  np  in 
favor  of  one  faith  rather  than  another.  Nevertheless, 
the  oonchiition  would  force  itfelf  upon  the  reader  that 
among  so  many  religions  there  was  little  choicet  that 
there  was  something  true  and  something  false  in  all ; 
and  that  the  only  necessary  articles  were  those  on 
which  all  agreed.  Bodin  was  half  way  between  a  tbcist 
and  a  deist ;  he  believed  that  the  Decalogue  was  a  nat- 
ural htw  imprinted  in  all  men's  hearts  aud  that  Jd 
daism  was  (he  nearest  to  being  a  natural  religion.  Ho 
admitted,  however,  that  tlie  cliain  of  casuality  was 
bn^eQ  by  miracle  and  he  believed  in  witchcraft.  It 
cannot  be  thought  that  ho  was  wholly  without  personal  i 
faith,  like  Machiavelli,  and  yet  his  strong  argument 
against  changing  religion  even  if  the  new  bo  better  than 
the  old,  ia  entirely  worldly.    With  France  before  his 
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oyffs,  it  ia  not  straniJtc  Ihnt  lie  drow  Uie  g«ncnil  coii- 
cluaioii  thut  auy  cliaiigo  of  religion  is  duiifiteroiu  und 
stiri-  to  Ijc  fotlowpd  by  war,  pesttlonco,  fotninQ  and  de- 
monincul  pohhckkIoii. 

After  tlie  tiery  MimulnntK,  com()oun<led  of  brim^tono  Moauignc 
nnd  St>'Kian  hatrod,  offered  by  Calvin  and  the  Oatli- 
olicii,  and  aflor  tho  ])l(>t1iortc  gor^e  of  good  eheer  at 
OnrgaiituaV  tahio,  tlit!  mild  Kcdattve  of  Moalaignc's 
converaatiou  oaiucs  like  a  draft  of  nepenthe  or  tho 
fruit  of  the  lotns.  In  him  we  find  no  Want  and  bUuio 
tit  propagTuula,  nn  fnlmination  of  hall  and  bjin ;  nor  any 
tide  of  cnrth-encirdinn  Itahclalsinn  mirtli.  Hia  wonlrt 
fnll  ai  Koftty  and  as  thick  an  snowllakos,  and  tliey  Icavi] 
hiK  world  a  white  page,  with  all  VPstifioH  of  provioas 
writings  eraHod.  He  nrilher  Ofwevorales  iior  denies; 
he  merely,  bh  he  puts  it  hinwelf,  '*  jtiRKloii,"  treating  of 
idle  sabjuctn  which  ho  hctieveH  nothing  at  alt,  for  ho 
IS  noticed  that  as  8oon  one  deniuti  the  poHyiliility  of 
lythiiig,  Koineone  fine  will  say  that  lie  has  seen  it.  In 
abort,  truth  is  a  near  neighbor  to  falsehood,  and  tho 
wise  man  can  only  repeat,  "Quo  sjiia-jo!"  bot  us  Ijvo 
delicjitely  and  quietly,  finding  the  world  worth  enjoy- 
Jcjr,  but  not  wortti  troubling  about. 
[Wide  M  are  the  differences  botwoon  tho  Greek 
^linker  nnd  the  Kreiich,  there  is  something  Sooratio 
in  the  wny  in  which  .Montaigne  takes  up  ever>'  subjiKit 
only  to  wiggewt  donbta  of  previoualy  held  opinion  obout 
it.  If  ho  renuiinod  outwonily  a  Catholic,  it  was  be- 
muBo  he  Raw  exaetly  as  much  to  doubt  in  other  re- 
ligirtQB.  Almost  alt  opiniotiH,  he  urges,  are  taken  un 
■ntbority,  for  when  men  begin  to  reason  they  draw 
dinmetrically  opposite  conclunions  from  the  same  ol>- 
wrv'ed  faetD.  He  wus  in  the  civil  wnra  esteemed  an 
enemy  by  all  parties,  though  it  wn8  only  because  he  hud 
both  Huguenot  and  t^atholic  friends.  "I  havo  soon  in 
Oenuany,"  he  wrote,  "that  Lather  hath  left  as  many 
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divisions  aud  altcrcatiouH  conceniing  tlio  doubt  of  his 
opinions,  yea,  and  more,  than  he  himself  movcth  aboat 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  The  Reformers,  in  fact,  had 
done  nothing  but  reform  suporSciuI  faults  and  had 
either  left  the  essential  ones  untouched,  or  increased 
them.  How  foolish  they  were  to  imagine  that  the  peo- 
ple could  underKtnnd  the  Bible  if  they  could  only  read 
it  ill  thoir  own  language! 

Montaigne  was  the  first  to  feel  the  full  significance 
of  the  multiplicity  of  sects.  "Is  there  any  opinion  so 
faulaslicul,  or  conceit  so  extravagant  ...  or  opinion 
BO  strange,"  he  asked,  "that  custom  hath  not  estab- 
lished and  planted  by  laws  in  some  region!"  Usag« 
sjinclioiis  »very  monstrosity,  including  incest  and  par- 
ricide in  some  places,  and  in  others  "that  unsociable 
opinion  of  the  mortality  of  the  soul."  Indeed,  Men* 
taigne  comes  back  to  the  point,  a  man's  belief  does  not 
depend  on  his  reason,  but  on  whore  he  was  bom  and 
bow  brought  up.  "To  an  atheist  all  writings  make 
for  atheism."  "We  receive  our  religion  but  accord- 
ing to  our  fashion.  .  .  .  Another  countr>',  other  teati- 
niunics,  equal  promises,  like  menaces,  might  scmbabl^ 
imprint  a  clean  contrary  religion  in  us."  ( 

Piously  hoping  that  he  has  set  down  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic 
and  liuniaii  church,  where  he  was  bom  and  out  of  which 
he  purposes  not  to  die,  Montaigne  proceeds  to  demon- 
Htrate  that  God  is  unknowable.  A  man  cannot  grasp 
more  than  his  bund  will  hold  nor  straddle  more  than 
his  legs'  length.  Not  only  all  religions,  but  all  sci- 
entists give  the  lie  to  each  other.  Copernicus,  having 
recently  overthrown  the  old  astronomy,  may  be  later 
overthrown  himself.  In  like  manner  the  new  medical 
&cienc«  of  Paracelsus  contradicts  the  old  and  may  in 
turn  pass  away.  The  same  facts  appear  differently  to 
diflercQt  men,  and  "nothing  comes  to  us  but  falsified 
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and  ftltcn;d  by  oar  hwihoh."  Probahilily  is  as  hard  to 
got  am  truth,  fur  u  mini's  mind  i»  diutiK^d  by  illiicKs,  ar 
Avoii  by  time,  and  by  his  wishes.  Kvcu  nkcpticieiu  is 
nnccrtaiii,  for  "when  the  Pyrrhotiiana  say,  'I  doubt,' 
yon  hav«  thom  fust  by  the  throat  to  make  them  avow 
that  at  least  yoo  are  asanrcd  ami  know  that  tbey 
doubt."  la  short,  "nothing  is  certain  hut  uacer- 
tainty,"  and  "iiotbing  scemdh  tnio  lliat  may  not 
Hocni  falBo."  Montaiffno  wrote  of  pl«iifiurea»  thedui-f 
end  of  man,  and  of  death  as  annihilation.  The  glory 
of  pbtloi4ophy  in  to  teach  men  to  dcRpisc  death.  One 
should  do  so  by  rememboriiiff  that  it  i»  an  grent  folly  to 
weop  because  one  would  not  be  alive  a  hundred  years 
hcuco  as  it  would  bo  to  wc«p  because  oae  had  not  boon 
living  a  hundred  years  ago. 

A  disciple  who  dottc<l  the  i's  and  crossed  the  t's  of 
Montaigne  was  Peter  Charron.  He,  too,  played  off  the 
contradictions  of  the  sects  against  each  other.  Mi 
ohiim  in»iiiralion  and  who  can  tell  wliioh  iuHpiralion  in 
riRlitT  Can  thu  same  Spirit  tell  Iho  Catholic  that  llio 
books  of  Maccabees  are  canonical  and  toll  Luther  that 
they  are  notT  The  senses  are  fallible  and  the  soul, 
located 'Oy  Oliarron  in  a  ventricle  of  the  brain,  is  sub- 
ject to  strange  disturbances.  Many  things  nimo.tt  uni- 
Tsnatly  believed,  like  immortality,  cannot  be  proved. 
Man  is  like  the  lower  animals.  "We  betievc,  judge, 
net,  live  and  die  on  faith,"  but  this  faith  is  poorly  sup- 
ported, for  nil  religious  and  nil  auUioritics  ar«  bat  of 
hnman  origin. 

Knglish  thought  followed  rather  than  led  that  of 
,  Karope  throughout  the  centnrj'.  At  first  tolerant  and 
liberal,  it  became  violently  religious  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  period  and  then  un<lerwent  a  strong  re- 
action in  the  direction  of  indifference  and  atlieism. 
For  the  first  years,  before  the  Reformation,  the  Utopia 
pjay  ser^-e  as  an  example.    More,  under  th<v  tufiucnce 
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of  the  Italian  Plntonists,  pictorod  his  Menl  poojrt^Bi 
aiilierents  of  a  dtisUc,  huniaiiit»rian  religion,  with  f(ut 
pricstfl  and  holy,  tolerant  of  everytliing  nave  intfl 
crancc.    They  worshipped  one  Qod,  believed  in  i^| 
mortality  and  yet  thought  that  "tho  chief  felicity  fl 
man"  lay  in  the  pursuit  of  rational  pleaBiire.    WhctbB 
More  depicted  thia  cult  nimply  to  fulfil  tho  dramatic 
probabilities  and  to  show  what  was  natural  religi^ 
among  men  before  revelation  came  to  them,  or'whotllfl 
his  own  opinions  altered  in  later  lifci  it  is  certain  thfl 
he  became  robustly  Catholic.    He  spent  mach  time  fl 
religions  controvercy  and  resorted  to  austeritioa,    Hr 
one  place  he  tells  of  a  lewd  gallant  who  asked  a  friat 
vhy  he  gave  himself  the  pain  of  walking  barcfotfl 
Answered  that  this  pain  was  less  than  holt,  the  galln'or 
replied,  "If  there  be  no  hell,  what  a  fool  are  yoQ,*'  and 
received  the  retort,  "If  there  bo  hell,  what  a  fool  are 
you."    Sir  Thomas  evidently  believed  there  was  a  hell, 
or  preferred  to  take  no  chaneos.    In  one  place  he 
argues  at  length  that  many  and  great  miraclL-tj  daii 
take  place  at  shrines. 

Tho  feverish  crisis  of  the  Reformation  was  follows 
in  the  roign  of  Elizalwth  by  an  epidemic  of  skeptioif 
Widely  as  it  was  spread  there  can  be  found  Hltle  pi 
osophical  thought  in  it.  It  was  simply  tho  pouduluni 
pulled  far  to  the  right  swinging  back  again  to  the  ex- 
treme left.  The  suspicionH  exprenseii  that  tiie  queen 
herself  was  an  atlicist  wore  unfounded,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  dismiss  as  easily  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
infidelity  among  her  subjects.  -Roger  Ascham  wrote  in 
his  Schoobmister  that  tho  "incarnate  devils"  of  Eng- 
lishmen returned  from  Italy  said  "there  ib  no  God" 
and  then,  "they  first  lustily  condemn  God,  then  scom- 
fnlly  mock  his  Word  .  .  .  counting  as  fables  the  holy 
mysteriea  of  religion.  They  make  Christ  and  his  Gos- 
pel only  serve  civil  policies.  .  .  .  They  boldly  laugh 
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to  flonrn  both  Pnitpstnnt  and  PnpiHt.    Thpy  oonfcBs  no 
Scripture),  .  .  .  Tlit;y  mock  tlic  pope;  thay  mil  nn  La- 
tili«r.  ,  .  .  They  are  Kpicureii  in  living  aod  a^i  in  iloo- 
Irino." 

In  like  manner  Cwil  wrote:  "The  HPrvico  of  Ood  and 

ie  siiictTe  profoiision  of  Christianity  are  much  du- 

lywl,  Mild  in  phice  of  it,  partly  papistr>-,  partly  pagun- 
and  irre[igii)u  have  crept  in.  .  .  .  Baptists,  do- 
ridors  of  ri'ligion,  Kpicoreans  and  atheists  arc  every- 

fhtTO."  Tun  yparn  btor  John  Lyly  wrote  tlmt  "thero 
never  wore  sach  Ructt;  among  the  heathens,  sacb  schiinns 
onibng  the  Turks,  such  misbelief  among  Infidels  as  is 
now  among  i^diolars."  The  tiame  author  wnitc  a  dia- 
logue*, Kuphues  and  Atlieos,  to  ounvtnce  ttkeptioSf 
while  from  the  pulpit  the  I'uritan  Elenr)'  Smith 
shot  "Ood'a  Arrow  against  atheists,"  According  to 
ThoniflH  Nash  {Pierce  Pcnntless's  Supplicadon  to 
the  DeiHl)  atiieifits  are  now  triumphing  and  rejoicing, 
ncondng  the  Bible,  proving  that  there  were  men  bo- 
fore  Adam  and  oven  maintaining  "tliat  there  uro  no 
divtiUit."  Marlowe  and  some  of  his  associates  were 
SQMpected  of  atheixm.  In  159S  John  Baldwin,  exam- 
ined before  Star  Chamber,  "questioned  whether  thcro 

cere  n  (lod;  if  there  were,  how  he  should  be  known; 
if  hy  his  Word,  who  wrote  the  name,  if  the  prophets  and 
the  BpoatleH,  they  were  but  men  and  humanum  est 

rrare."  The  next  year  Hobort  Fisher  maintained  be- 
^)re  the  Hamc  court  tlmt  'M'briHt  was  no  »uviour  and 
tliat  the  gospel  was  n  fablo." 

That  one  of  the  prime  caoses  of  nil  this  skepticism 

Fan  to  be  fonnd  in  the  religioaf)  revolution  wan  the 
opinion  of  Krancis  Bacon.  Although  Bacon's  philo- 
sophic thought  18  excluded  from  consideration  by  Ukj 
chronological  limits  of  this  book,  it  may  be  penniKHiblo 
to  qaote  his  words  on  thin  subject.  In  oae  phice  he 
says  that  where  <hero  are  two  religions  contending  for 
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iimstcry  their  mutual  aniniosUy  will  add  warmth  t 
conviction  and  ratlier  strengthen  tiio  adhurouts  of  each 
in  thoir  own  opinions,  but  where  there  aro  more  than 
two  they  will  breed  doubt.    In  another  place  he  say 
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Heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others  the  greatest 
date,  yea  ni<>r«  than  corruption  of  matmora.  ...  So 
nothing  doth  ao  keep  men  oat  of  the  ohitrch  and  drive 
men  out  of  the  church  as  brvach  of  unity.  .  .  .  The  doc- 
tor of  the  gentiles  itaith,  "If  an  heathen  come  in  and  hear 
you  apeuk  with  several  tongues,  will  he  not  aay  that  you 
aw  raadt"  And  certainly  it  is  little  better  whfn  athol 
and  profane  persons  hear  of  so  many  ditscurdant 
contrary  opinions  in  religion. 


Bat  while  Bacon  saw  that  when  doctors  diaagree  the 
common  man  will  lose  all  faith  in  them,  it  was  not  to 
religion  hut  to  science  that  he  looked  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  philosophy.  Theology,  in  Bacon's  judgment, 
was  a  chief  enemy  to  philosophy,  for  it  seduced  men 
from  scientific  pursuit  of  truth  to  the  service  of  dogma. 
"You  may  find  all  access  to  any  species  of  philo; 
ophy,"  said  Bacon,  "however  pure,  intercepted 
the  ignorance  of  divinoe." 

The  thought  here  expressed  but  sums  up  the  actua' 
trend  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  tlie  direction  of  sep- 
arating philosophy  and  religion.  In  modem  times  the 
philosopher  has  found  his  inspiration  far  more  in  sci- 
ence than  in  religion,  and  the  turning-point  came  about 
the  time  of,  and  largely  as  a  consequence  of,  the  new 
observation  of  nature,  and  particularly  the  new  astro 
omy. 

The  prologue  to  the  drama  of  the  new  thought  w. 
the  revolt  against  Aristotle.    "The  master  of  thei 
who  know"  had  become,  after  the  definite  acceptance 
of  his  works  as  standard  texts  in  the  nni^'ereities  of  the 
thirteenth  century',  an  Lns|)ired  and  jnfallil>lQ  authority 
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for  all  science.  With  him  were  associated  the  Bchool- 
mon  who  debated  the  question  of  realism  versus  nom- 
uialism.  But  as  the  mind  of  man  givw  and  advanced, 
what  bad  been  once  the  brace  bv^umo  a  filling  bond. 
Ail  parties  united  to  make  common  cause  against  the 
Stogsrrite.  The  Italian  Platonisls  attacked  him  in  tlie 
name  of  their,  and  hi»,  maotcr.  Lutber  opinrd  Uiat 
no  one  bad  ever  understood  Aristotk-'s  meaning,  that 
the  ethicA  of  that  "damned  heathen"  directly  contra- 
dicted Christian  virtue,  that  any  potter  would  know 
more  of  natural  ticienoe  than  he,  and  that  it  would  be 
well  if  he  who  bad  started  the  debate  on  realism  and 
nominalism  bad  never  been  born.  Catholics  tike 
Usingou  proteHteil  at  the  excpsHive  reverence  given  to 
Aristotle  at  the  expense  of  Christ.  Finally,  the  French 
BClentiet  Peter  Ramus  advanced  the  thesis  at  the  Cni- 
vemity  of  Paris  that  everything  taught  by  Anstotle 
was  false.  No  antbority,  be  argued.  i»  auperior  to  rea- 
Ktn,  for  it  is  reason  which  creates  and  determiuua  aa- 
thority. 

In  place  of  Aristotle  men  turned  to  nature.  "Who-  EBttn 
soever  in  discussion  adduces  authority  ases  not  Intel-  Jhii„„JJ^' 
loot  bat  memory,"  said  Leonardo.  Vives  urged  that 
ozperimcnt  was  tbe  only  road  to  tnitb.  The  disoov- 
eriea  of  natural  laws  led  to  a  new  conception  of  ox- 
tomol  reality,  independent  of  man's  wishes  and  ego- 
ocntrio  theories.  It  also  gave  rise  to  tbo  conception  of 
uniformity  of  law.  Copernicus  sooght  and  found  a 
matbcmatical  unity  in  the  heavens.  It  was,  above  alt 
cUe,  bis  astronomy  that  fought  the  buttle  of,  and  won 
the  victory  for,  the  now  principles  of  research.  Its 
glory  was  not  so  much  its  positive  addition  to  knowl- 
edge, great  as  that  was,  but  its  mode  of  thought.  By 
pure  reason  a  new  system  was  established  and  Iri- 
lunphed  over  the  testimony  of  tbe  sensea  and  of  all 
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provioas  authority,  even  that  which  purported  to  ha 
revelation.    Man  van  reduced  to  a  creature  nf  la 
OotJ  was  defined  aa  an  expression  of  low. 

How  much   was  man's  imagination  touched,  how 
was  his  whole  thought  and  purpose  ohauged  by  the 
Coi>cniicnn  diwjovcry!    No  longer  lord   of  a  little, 
bounded  world,  man  crept  as  a  parasite  on  a  grain  of 
dust  spinning  eternally  through  endless  space.    And 
vnih  tlie  humiliation  came  a  great  exaltation.    For  this 
tiny  creature  eould  now  seal  the  stare  and  hind  the 
Pleiades  and  sound  each  deep  abyss  that  held  a  s 
Wliat  new  sublimity  of  thought,  what  greatness 
soul  was  not  bin !    To  Copernicus  belongs  properly  t 
praise  lavished  by  Lucretius  on  Epicurus,  of  luivi 
burst  the  flaming  bounds  of  the  world  and  of  havi 
made  man  equal  to  heaven.    The  history  of  tlic  past, 
the  reltsion  of  the  present,  the  scieuco  of  the  futurt 
all  ideas  were  transmuted,  all  values  reversed  by  thi 
new  and  wonderful  hypothesis. 

But 'all  this,  of  course,  was  but  dimly  senscil  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Copemions.  What  they  really  felt 
was  the  new  compulsion  of  natural  law  and  the-nece^^i 
sity  of  causation.  Leonardo  was  led  thus  far  by  bii^| 
stody  of  mathematics,  which  ho  regarded  as  the  key  tc^^ 
natural  sctenoc.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  dcfme  time 
as  a  sort  of  non-geometrical  space, 
jiaf  Two  things  wore  necessary  to  a  philosophy  in  har- 
'"^  mnny  with  the  scientifio  view;  the^first  was  a  new  the- 
ory of  loiowle«:lge,  the  §econd  was  a  new  conception  of 
the  nltimate  reality  in  the  universe.  Paracelsus  oon- 
tributed  to  the  first  in  the  direction  of  modem  em- 
piricism, by  defending  understanding  as  that  which 
comprehended  exactly  Uie  thing  tliat  the  hand  touched 
and  tho  eyes  saw.  Several  immature  attempts  were 
made  at  scientific  skepticism.  That  of  Cornelius 
Agrippa — De  incertitudine  et  vanitate  scicntiarum 
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oHtUM  tttque  cxceUeniia  Verbi  Dei  dcclamalio—cnn 
liinrdty  be  taken  seriously,  as  it  was  n'garduti  by  thu 
LUtbor  liIniKulf  ratbor  aa  a  clover  paradox.  Francis 
Suticlicz,  ou  the  other  hand,  fomiultitod  a  tenable  tlio- 
ory  of  llio  impossibility  of  kuowinji  ;niythitiu:.  A  ripor 
theory  of  ptTCt-ption,  followinft  Puruwlsun  and  antici- 
pating t^ibni(2,  wafi  that  of  Eilnard  Digby,  based  on 
tho  uotion  of  the  activo  oorroRpondeiice  b(^tvrecD  mind 
nnd  matter. 

To  the  tiiinkor  of  tlio  8i:(t4'cnth  century  Uio  solution 
of  tho  qufmtion  of  Uio  ultimate  reality  seemed  to  de- 
mand some  form  of  idt-ntiiieation  of  Uic  irorld-t'oul 
with  matter.  Parncc-lsu.s  and  (Jilbert  both  felt  in  the 
dirotitiot)  of  hylozoism,  or  tho  theorj*  of  the  animation 
of  all  thingM.  If  logically  carried  out,  &»  it  was  not 
by  them,  this  wouM  have  meant  that  cven-'lhing  was 
God.  Tho  other  alternative,  that  Ood  wa«  everything, 
waa  developed  by  a  remarkable  man,  who  felt  for  tho 
ivvr  Roienco  the  enthuslaimi  of  a  religious  con^rl, 
'Giordano  Bruno. 

Bom  at  Xola  near  Naplcfi,  he  enti^rod  in  his  fiftucuth 

rear  the  Dominican  friary.    This  step  he  aoon  n>- 

f-|trette<!,  aud,  after  beitia;  disciplined  for  diaobcdicnoe, 

led,  fin»t  to  Eomo  and  then  to  Oonuva.    Thence  ho 

roudered  to  France,  to  Kn^land,  ond  to  Wittenberg 

knd  Prague,  lecturing  at  several  aniver«itieH,  including 

)5[ford.    in  1593  he  wnH  lured  hack  to  Italy,  wan  im- 

FpriAontHl  by  tho  InquiHition,  and  after  long  years  was 

finally  burnt  at  the  slake  iu  Rome. 

In  religion  Bruno  was  an  eclectic,  if  not  a  skeptic 
At  W'ittuubcrg  he  spoke  of  Lather  as  "a  necond  Her- 
cules who  hound  the  three-headed  and  triply-croiAncd 
loaiid  of  hell  and  forced  him  to  vomit  forth  his  poi- 
"  But  in  Italy  he  wrote  Ihal  he  dcspined  the  Ro- 
tn  aa  more  ignorant  llian  liimsolf.  lUn  Expul- 
Hon  of  the  Triumphant  Beast,  in  the  disguise  of  an  al- 
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tack  on  the  healhen  mythology,  is  in  reality  an  assaal 
on  revealed  religion.  His  treatise  On  the  ihrmc  Pas- 
sioHs  aims  to  show  that  moral  virtues  aro  not  founded 
on  religion  but  on  n>aBOn. 

The  enthusiasm  that  Bruno  lacked  fur  religion 
felt  in  almost  boundless  measoro  for  the  new  aatrol 
omy,  "by  which,"  as  he  himself  wrote,  "we  arc  mov< 


to  discover  the  infinite  cause  of  an  infinite  effect,  &m 
are  ted  to  contemplate  the  deity  not  as  though  outsid^^ 
apart,  and  distant  from  us,  but  in  ourselves.  For,  i^^ 
deity  is  situated  wholly  everywhere,  so  it  is  as  near  us 
as  we  can  be  to  ourselves."  From  Nicholos  of  Casa 
Bruno  had  learned  that  Qod  may  be  found  in  the  small- 
est as  in  the  greatest  things  in  the  world;  the  nuallcat 
being  as  endless  in  power  as  the  greatest  is  infinite  in 
energy,  and  all  being  united  in  the  "Monad,"  or  "the 
Q;ie."  Kow,  Bruno's  philosophy  is  nothing  but  the 
cosmological  implication  and  the  metaphysical  justl- 
ficjttion  of  the  Copeniician  theory  in  the  conceptual 
terms  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa. 
"■~~  Liberated  from  the  tyranny  of  dogma  and  of  the 
senses,  dazzled  by  tlie  whirling  maze  of  worlds  without  , 
(^nd  scattered  like  blazing  sparks  throughout  space, 
drunk  with  the  thought  of  infinity,  he  poured  forth  a 
paean  of  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words  to 
celebrate  his  new  faith,  the  religion  of  science.  The 
universe  for  him  was  composed  of  atoms,  tiny  "mi- 
nima" that  admit  no  further  division.  Each  one  of 
these  is  a  "monad,"  or  unity,  comprised  in  some 
higher  unity  until  finally  "the  monad  of  monads"  waa 
found  in  God.  But  this  was  no  tribal  Jehovah,  nq_ 
personal,  anthropomorphic  deity,  but  a  First  Prino 
nearly  identical  with  Natural  Law. 
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lAPTER  Xin 
THE  TEMPER  OF  THE  TIMES 

$  1.   TOLSRAKOB  AND   ImTOLKBAHCH 

BecaDso  roli^on  has  in  the  past  protostcd  its  own 
intolerance  the  most  londly,  it  ia  commonly  regarded 
as  the  field  of  persecution  par  excdlence.  Thia  is  so 
far  from  being  the  cafle  tlmt  it  in  JtiHt  in  the  6eld  of 
rolifrion  that  the  Rroatest  tiherty  has  been,  after  a  bard 
etrafrglo,  won.  It  in  as  if  the  son  who  refused  to  work 
in  the  vineyard  had  been  forcibly  Imnled  thither, 
wberua«  the  other  son,  admitting  Iiis  willingness  to 
go,  had  been  left  out  NowadayH  in  most  civilized 
ocmntrieK  a  man  would  suffer  more  iuconveniotice  by 
going  bare-foot  and  lung-hnircd  than  by  proclaiming 
novel  religious  views;  he  would  be  in  vantly  moro  dan- 
ger  by  opposing  the  prevalent  patriotic  or  economic 
doctrines,  or  by  violating  some  possibly  irrational  con- 
vention, than  he  would  by  declaring  his  aguoslicisra 
or  atheism.  The  reason  of  this  state  of  things  in  tliat 
in  the  field  of  religion  a  tremendous  baltlo  between 
op|H>iiing  faiths  was  once  fougbt,  with  exhaustion  us 
the  result,  and  that  the  rationalists  then  succeeded  in 
imposing  on  tho  two  parties,  convinced  that  neither 
could  exterminate  tho  other,  respect  for  each  other's 
right  tf. 

Thin  battle  was  fought  in  the  sixteenth  and  woven-  J^JJ* 
teenth  centuries.     Almofit  all  religions  and  almost  uH 
statesmen  were  then  equally  intolerant  when  they  hud 
tho  power  to  bo  no.    The  Catholic  dmrch,  with  that 
superb  consistency  that  no  new  light  cud  alter,  has 
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always  assorted  that  tho  opinion  that  everyone  should 
have  fre«Mloni  of  conscience  was  "madness  flowing 
from  the  moat  fuul  fountain  of  indifference."*  Au- 
gustine believed  tlwt  the  church  should  "compel  men 
to  enter  in"  to  the  kingdom,  by  force.  Aquinas  argued 
that  faith  is  a  virtne,  iiifidellty  of  those  who  have  heard 
the  truth  a  sin,  nnd  tlmt  "heretics  deserve  not  only  to 
bo  excommunicated  but  to  be  put  to  death."  One  of 
Luther's  propositions  condemned  by  the  bull  Exsurge 
Dontine  was  tliat  it  is  against  the  will  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  put  hereti&i  to  death.  When  Krattmua  wrote: 
"Who  ever  hoard  orthodox  bishops  incite  kings  to 
slaughter  heretics  who  were  nothing  else  than  here- 
tics t"  the  proposition  was  condemned,  by  the  Sor- 
bonne,  us  repu^cuunt  to  the  laws  of  nature,  of  God  and 
of  man.  The  power  of  the  pope  to  depone  and  puiutih 
heretical  princes  was  asserted  in  the  bull  of  February 
15,  IboO. 

Tho  theory  of  the  Catholic  ohnrch  was  put  into  in- 
stant practice;  the  duty  of  persecution  wan  carried  (mt 
by  tho  Holy  OfGco.  of  whicli  Ixird  Acton,  thou^^  him- 
self a  Catholic,  has  said : ' 

"Vhe  Tn<|uisition  is  pcculinrly  tbc  weapon  and  peculiar] 
the  work  of  the  popes.  It  glands  out  from  all  those  thin 
tu  whi(rli  they  co-opcrnie<l,  followed  or  aHs^nted.  as 
distinctive  ffatnre  ftf  papal  Home.  ...  it  is  (he  priil 
«ipal  thing  with  which  i\w  papaoy  is  identified  and  by 
which  it  ni\iKt  he  judged.  The  principle  oC  thu  luqiu-ti- 
tioii  is  murderous,  and  a  man 'a  opiiiign  of  the  papacy  is 
regiiluiril  HDd  di-termined  by  his  opinion  about  rvljgious 
Bssa^iuation. 


But  Acton's  judgment,  just,  as  it  is  severe,  is  no 
the  judgment  of  the  church.    A  prelate  of  the  pup 

I  (liegory  XVI,  ZnfypWeal,  Uiran  tot.  I8J2. 

«  Utttn  to  Uary  aUuUlom*,  ed.  H.  PmiI,  lOM,  p.  2Wt. 
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household  published  in  1895,  the  foUoviog  words  in       I 
tfafi  Anttales  ctrlesSastici: '  H 

Some  ii»im  of  dsrknpss  nowadjys  with  dilated  nostrila  H 

and  wild  cyiit  invei);Ji  nKfliiist  l)ic  iittoloninci'  of  the  Mid*  H 

dlL>  A|:cH.     Dut  let  not  us,  bliiuli-d  !>>'  ihut  liWralism  tliat  H 

bi'iritchoi  iiti<i<-r  ()ii^  guim:  of  wisdoni,  M-i;k  fur  titlly  little  H 

rruoiiH  lo  dcf^'iid  the  loquUition!    Let  no  one  apeak  of  H 

llin  ciiiidilioti  iif  tlu:  timiw  aud  iuliTiiiperato  xral,  as  if  th«  ^^H 

rJiuroli  iicfdvd  txcuses.     0  Messrd  flames  nf  those  pyna  ^^H 

by  which  a  vt'ry   ft?w  criifty  and  iriHi^'niticant   persons  ^^H 

wen  iMkfu  uvitty  tLat  hun^lreda  of  hiiridivd.s  of  phaloiiXM  ^^H 

of  NUlii  should  be  raved  frouj  tlie  juwa  of  vrror  and  rt«is  V 

Dal  dainDation !    0  noble  aod  venerable  mumory  of  Tor-  H 

quemadftt  H 

So  much  for  the  Catholics.    If  any  one  still  harlwrs  fnmM 
tho  truditional  prejudice  that  the  early  Prott-stauts         I 
were  more  liberal,  he  must  he  nndeeeivcd.    Save  for  a         ■ 
fow  splendid  eayingn  of  Luther,  confined  to  the  early  Uihw 
.yeara  when  he  was  powerless,  there  is  hanlly  anythiiiK 
fto  bu  found  aniong  the  leading  reformers  in  favor  of 
freedom  of  conscience.    As  soon  as  tlicy  had  the  power 
to  parseento  tliey  did. 

In  his  first  peritHl  Luther  expressed  tho  theory  of 
toleration  as  well  as  anyone  can.  Ho  wrote:  "The 
pope  is  no  jtidf^e  of  matters  pertaining  to  GckI'h  Word 
and  the  faith,  but  a  Christian  mtist  examine  aud  judgo 
them  himKolf,  as  he  must  live  aud  die  by  theoL" 
Again  ho  said:  "Ilorcsy  can  never  be  prevented  by 
force.  .  .  .  Hi-Tosy  is  a  spiritual  thing;  it  cannot  ha 
out  with  iron  nor  burnt  with  fire  nor  drowned  in  wa- 
Ur."  And  yet  aiirain,  "Faith  is  free.  \Vhat  could  a 
Ibensy  trial  dot  No  more  tlian  make  people  agree  by 
mouth  or  in  writing;  it  c<inld  not  compel  Iho  heart. 
For  true  is  the  proverb:  'Thou>;hts  are  free  of  taxes.'  " 

iC.  Ulrbt:  QuftUm  tur  tiwcAMilit  •let  PaptUHM,  *,  lUll,  f.  WKL 
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Even  when  the  Anabaptists  began  to  preach  doctrine^ 
that  he  thoroughly  disliked,  Luther  at  Hrsl  advised  tlfl 
goventmcut  to  leave  them  onmoloytod  to  tench  and  be- 
lieve what  thoy  liked,  "be  it  gospel  or  lic«." 

But  alas  for  the  inconsistency  of  human  natun 
When  Lnther's  parly  ripened  into  saccess,  he  saw 
thingK  qnite  difTercntty.  The  Brut  impulse  eanip  fnim 
the  civil  magistrate,  whom  the  theologians  at  tirut  en- 
dured, then  justified  and  finally  ni^ed  on.  All  persons 
save  priests  were  forbidden  by  the  Elector  John  of 
Saxony  to  preach  or  baptixe,  a  measure  aimed  at  the 
Anabaptists.  lu  the  same  year,  under  this  law,  twelve 
men  and  one  woman  were  put  to  death,  and  such  exe- 
cutions were  repeated  several  times  in  the  followin|r 
years,  e.tj.  in  1530,  1532  and  153S.  In  the  year  1529 
came  the  terrible  imperial  law,  passed  by  an  alliance 
of  Catholic*  and  Lutherans  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  con- 
demning all  Anabaptists  to  death,  and  interpreted  to 
cover  cases  of  siinjtle  heresy  in  which  no  breath  of 
sedition  mmglcd.  A  regular  inquisition  was  set  up  in 
Saxony,  with  Melanchtbon  on  the  Iwnch,  and  under 
many  persons  were  punished,  some  with  death,  so 
with  life  imprisonment,  and  some  with  exile. 

While  LuUier  took  no  active  part  in  these  proceed- 
ings, and  on  several  occasions  gave  the  opinion  that 
exile  was  the  only  proper  pimishmont,  he  also,  at 
other  times,  justified  i>ersecntion  on  the  grouTid  that 
he  was  suppressing  not  heresy  but  bhisphemy.  As  he 
interpreted  blasphemy,  in  a  work  publishe^l  about  1530, 
it  included  the  j>iii>al  maHS,  tlie  denial  of  the  divinity 
of  Chrtstorof  any  other  "manifest  article  of  the  faith, 
clearly  grounded  in  Scripture  and  believed  throughout 
Christendom."  The  government  should  also,  in 
opinion,  pnt  to  death  tboso  who  preached  »e<lition, 
arehy  or  the  abolition  of  private  property. 

Melanchtbon  was  far  more  active  in  tiie  pursuit 
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liereticH  than  van  his  older  friend.    Tie  reckoned  tho  H 

Ocnial  of  infant  baptism,  or  of  origiiial  sin,  and  the  I 

DpinioD  that  the  cuchiiriKtic  bread  did  not  contain  the  H 

real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  a»  bliiitphiiiuy  properly  H 

^UDiBhable  by  death.    lie  blamed  Brenz  for  bis  tol-  M 

W^tance,  asking  why  vre  should  pity  heretics  more  than  ■ 

^Bctes  Ood,  who  «endH  tliem  to  eternal  tormentt    Brenz  I 

^Haa  convinced  by  this  argnmont  and  became  a  perse-      ^^M 
^Pitor  himself.  ^^| 

The  StraRsburgers,  who  tried  to  take  a  position  in-  Ih»»uiil 
tvrmediute  between  Lutherans  and  Zwiiigliiins,  wore  as 
intolerant  nil  any  one  cltie.     They  put  to  deatli  a  man 
for  aaying  that  Christ  was  a  mero  man  and  a  false 
prophet,  and  then  dufendcHl  thi8  act  in  a  long  miini- 

Nssto  asking  whrthor  all  religious  customs  of  antiquity, 
Bch  ns  the  violation  of  women,  be  tolerated,  and.  if  not, 
iliy  tliey  shonld  draw  the  line  at  tbos«  who  aimed  not 
t  tbi>  physical  dislioiuir,  hnt  at  tJie  etomal  damnation, 
of  tJieir  wives  and  daughtorsi 

The  Swiss  also  punished  for  heresy.    Felix  Mnnz 

was  put  to  death  hy  drowning,  the  method  of  punish- 

nt  chosen  as  a  practical  satire  on  his  doctrine  of 

tism  of  adults  by  immersion.    At  the  same  time 

Blaurock  was  cruelly  beaten  and  baninbed  un- 

threat  of  death. 


Jtaitafl 
1527 


Zurich,  Heme  and  St.  flail  pub-  Sn>;^ 
iheil  a  joint  edict  condemning  Anabnpti.sts  to  death, 


.m^^ 


ad  under  this  law  two  Anabaptists  were  sentenced  in 
S28  and  two  more  in  1532. 

In  judicially  nmrdering  S!er\'otu8  the  Qcnevans  wore 
Ksolutely   conj*i«li'nt   with   Calvin's  theory.    In   the 

ufoco  to  the  Ittslilutet^  ho  admitted  the  right  of  tbo 
jvrniment  to  i>al  heretics  to  death  and  only  argued 

it  rrnteslarits  were  not  herctict).    (Jmunding  him- 

^If  on  the  h)W  of  Moxes,  he  said  that  the  death  decreed 

Qod  to  idolatry  in  tho  Old  Testament  was  a  uiii- 

arsol  law  binding  on  Christtuns.    He  thought  that 
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Chri«liaii8  should  hnte  tbe  cnemite  of  Ood  aB  macb  as 
did  Dnvicl,  and  wtton  Roii^e  of  Fcrrarn  suggested  that 
that  law  might  have  been  abrogated  by  the  new  dis- 
pensation, Calvin  retorted  that  any  aucb  gloss  on  n 
plain  text  would  overturn  tbe  whole  Bible.  Calviu 
went  further,  and  when  Castellio  argned  that  bereti 
should  not  W  puiiii:hc<1  with  dontb,  Cnlviu  said  lh&' 
those  who  defended  heretics  iu  this  manner  woi 
equally  culpable  and  should  bo  equally  punished. 

Qiven  the  premises  of  the  theologians,  thoir  arg^a- 
mentfl  were  Hnanswerable.  r  Of  lato  the  opinion  has 
prevailed  that  bis  faith  cannot  be  wrong  whose  life 
is  in  the  right.  But  then  it  was  believed  that  tbe  creed 
was  the  albimportant  thing;  that  Ood  would  send  to 
hell  those  who  entertained  wrong  notions  of  his  scheme 
of  salvatiou.  "We  utterly  abhor,"  says  tbe  Scots' 
Confession  of  15G0,  "the  blasphemy  of  those  tiiat 
firm  that  men  who  live  according  to  equity  and  jasti 
shall  be  saved,  what  religion  so  ever  they  have  pr 
feseed." 

Against  this  flood  of  bigotry  a  few.  Christians  ve 
tured  to  protest  in  the  name  of  their  master.  In  pen? 
eral,  the  persecuteti  sects,  Analwplists  and  Unitarians, 
were  limdy  for  tolerance,  by  which  their  own  position 
would  have  been  improved.  Erasmus  was  thoroughly 
tolerant  in  spirit  and,  though  he  never  wrote  a  treatise 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  uttered  many  obiter 
dicta  in  favor  of  mercy  and  wrote  many  letters  to  the 
great  ones  of  the  eartli  intorce<ling  for  the  oppressed. 
His  bniad  sympathies,  Itis  classical  tastes,  his  horror 
of  the  tumult,  and  his  Cbrist-Uko  spirit,  would  not  have 
permitted  him  to  resort  to  the  coarse  arms  of  r; 
and  stake  even  against  infidels  and  Turks. 

The  noblest  plea  for  tolerance  from  Oie  Christi 
standpoint  was  that  written  by  Sebastian  Castellio 
a  protest  against  the  evocation  of  Servetus.    He  col 
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Icotti  all  liu-  authnritioH  nncieiit  and  mcKlem,  the  latter 
including  Lulhur  uiid  Erasmus  utid  even  bodic  words, 
tncotiBistcnt  with  the  rest  of  his  lifo,  wriltcn  by  Calvin 
himaeir.  "The  more  one  knows  of  the  truth  the  losH 
one  is  incliiied  to  condemnation  of  otlicrH,"  be  wisely 
obtivn'eti,  find  yet,  "there  in  no  sect  which  dvvs  not 
coudemu  all  others  and  wish  to  reign  alone.  Tlionoe 
coniu  baniKhmonts,  exiles,  chains,  imprisonments,  bum- 
inji^a,  scaffolds  and  the  miserable  rage  of  torture  und 
torment  that  is  plied  every  day  becanse  of  Bomo  opln- 
iooB  not  pleasing  to  tho  government,  or  even  bccanne  of 
things  unknown."  But  Clirifitimis  hum  not  only  in- 
f)dL-lu  but  even  each  other,  for  the  heretic  calls  on  the 
name  of  Christ  as  bo  perishes  in  agony. 

Who  would  not  think  that  Christ  were  Moloch,  or  Bome 
Boch  god,  if  he  wished  that  men  be  immolated  to  hloi  and 
burnt  slivoT  .  .  .  Imagine  that  Clirist,  the  judnf  of  all, 
were  present  Riul  himRiclf  pronounced  sentejice  and  lit 
the  Tirr, — who  would  not  take  Christ  for  Sataiif  For 
what  else  would  Satan  do  than  bum  iboso  who  call  on 
tbp  lUUDO  of  ChristT  O  Christ,  creator  of  tbn  world,  dost 
thou  E«e  sueh  lirmptT  And  hast  thou  Ix'coine  m  totally 
diffiTi-nl  from  whjit  thou  wast,  90  cruel  and  contrary  to 
thyaelfT  When  thou  wa«t  on  earth,  tliere  was  no  one 
pastier  or  more  compassionate  or  more  patient  of  in- 
juries. 


Calvin  called  upon  his  henchmen  Bcza  to  answer  this 
"bUmpbcmy"  of  one  that  mast  surely  be  "the  cho«en 
vesHcl  of  Satan."  Ilcza  replied  to  Castetlio  that  God 
had  gi%'en  the  Hword  to  the  magistrate  not  to  be  bonio 
in  vain  and  thtit  it  vrnn  bettor  to  have  oven  a  cruel 
tyrant  than  to  allow  everyone  to  do  as  be  pleased. 
Those  who  forbid  the  punishment  of  heresy  are,  in 
Buuk's  opinion,  despisers  of  God's  Word  and  miglil  as 
ray  that  (;\'en  jwrricides  nbould  not  be  clwslixi'd. 
Vo  authors  quoted  iu  favor  of  toleraiioo  more  than 
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they  deserve  to  bo  are  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Mo 
taigne.    In  Utopia,  indeed,  there  was  uo  itorseeutio 
save  of  the  fanatic  who  wished  to  persecute  otbc 
But  even  in  Ulopia  ceosure  of  the  jtovcmnienl  by  a  pri- 
vate individual  was  punishabii*  by  ileuth.    And,  twelvi 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Utopia,  More  came 
argue  "that  Uic  burning  of  heretics  is  lawful  and  V' 
done,"  and  he  did  it  himself  accordingly.    The  renso: 
he  gave,  in  his  Dialogue,  wa«  that  heretics  also  perse^ 
cntc,  and  that  it  would  pot  the -Catholicfi  at  an  unfa 
disadvantage  to  allow  heresy  to  wax  unhindered  unt 
it  grew  great  enough  to  crnsh  them.    There  is  som 
thing  in  this  argument.    It  is  tike  that  today  us 
against  disarmament,  that  any  nation  which  started 
wonld  put  itself  at  flie  mercy  of  its  rivals. 

The  spirit  of  Moiitaigin;  was  thoroughly  toleran 
because  he  was  always  able  to  sec  both  sides  of  ever; 
thing;  one  might  even  say  that  he  was  negatively  su 
^stible,  -and  always  saw  the  "other"  side  of  an  opiii' 
ion  better  than  be  saw  bis  own  side  of  it.  Ho  never 
came  out  strongly  for  toleration,  but  bo  made  two  ex- 
tremely sago  remarks  about  it  The  tirst  was  that  it 
wa.s  setting  a  high  value  on  our  own  coiijeclurca  to  put 
men  to  death  for  their  sake.  The  second  was  thus 
phruKed,  in  the  old  English  translation:  "It  might  bo 
urged  that  to  give  factions  the  bridle  to  uphold  their 
opinion,  is  by  that  facility  and  ease,  the  ready  way  to 
mollify  andirelease  them;  and  tx)  blunt  the  eilgc,  whi 
is  sharpened  by  rareness,  novelty  and  difficidty." 

Had  the  course  of  historj-  been  decided  by  weight 
argument,  persecution  would  have  been  fastened  on 
the  world  forever,  for  the  consensus  of  opinion  was 
overwhelmingly  against  liberty  of  conscience.  But 
just  as  individuals  are  rarely  converted  on  any  vit 
question  by  argument,  so  the  course  of  races  and 
civilizations  is  decided  by  factors  .lying  deeper  th, 
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the  logic  of  publicists  can  reach.  Modem  toleration 
developed  from  two  very  different  sonrces;  by  one  of 
which  the  whole  point  of  view  of  the  race  has  changed, 
and  by  the  other  of  which  a  trace  between  warring 
factions,  at  first  imposed  as  bitter  necessity,  has  de- 
veloped, becaase  of  its  proved  valae,  into  a  permanent 
peace. 

The  first  cause  of  modem  tolerance  is  the  growing 
rationalism  of  which  the  seeds  were  sown  by  the  Re- 
naissance. The  generation  before  Lnther  saw  an  al- 
most unparalleled  liberty  in  the  expression  of  learned 
opinion.  Valla  conld  attack  pope,  Bible  and  Christian 
ethics;  Pomponazzi  conld  donbt  the  immortality  of  the 
sonl ;  More  conld  frame  a  Utopia  of  deists,  and  Machi- 
avelli  could  treat  religion  as  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  knaves  to  dupe  fools.  As  far  as  it  went  this 
liberty  was  admirable;  but  it  was  really  narrow  and 
"academic"  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word.  The 
scholars  who  vindicated  for  themselves  the  right  to  say 
and  think  what  they  pleased  in  the  learned  tongue  and 
in  university  halls,  never  dreamed  that  the  people  bad 
the  same  rights.  Even  Erasmus  was  always  urging 
Luther  not  to  communicate  imprudent  tmths  to  the 
vulgar,  and  when  he  kept  on  doing  so  Erasmns  was  so 
vexed  that  he  "cared  not  whether  Luther  was  roasted 
or  boiled"  for  it.  Erasmus's  good  friend  Ammonias 
jocosely  complained  that  heretics  were  so  plentiful  in 
England  in  1511  before  the  Reformation  had  been 
heard  of,  that  the  demand  for  faggots  to  bum  them 
was  enhancing  the  price  of  fire-wood.  Indeed,  in  this 
enlightened  era  of  the  Renaissance,  what  porridge  was 
handed  to  the  common  people!  What  was  free,  ex- 
cept dentistry,  to  the  Jews,  expelled  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  persecuted  everywhere  else!  What  tol- 
erance was  extended  to  the  Hussites  T  What  mercy 
was  shown  to  the  Lollards  or  to  Savonarola? 
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Paradoxical  ns  it  may  soem  to  say  it,  after  wbat  ha^J 
been  said  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Befonners,  t^H 
second  cause  tbnt  extended  modem  freedom  of  co^| 
science  from  the  privileged  few  to  the  masses,  wa^^ 
the  Kofomiation.    Overclouding,  an  it  did  for  a  few 
years,  alt  the  f^lorious  culture  of  tlie  UenaiftKance  witli 
a  dark  mist  of  fanaticipm,  it  nevertheless  proved,  con- 
trary to  its  own  punwse,  one  of  the  two  parents  of    , 
liberty.    What  neither  the  common  ground  of   tbo    ' 
Christians  in  doctrine,  uor  their  vaunted  lovo  of  God, 
nor  their  enlightenment  by  the  Spirit,  could  produce, 
was  finally  wmng  from  their  mutual  and  bitter  hatruds. 
Of  all  the  fair  flowers  that  have  sprung  from  a  dark 
end  noisome  soil,  that  of  religions  libertj;  sprouting 
from  religions  war  has  been  the  fairest. 

The  steps  were  gradual.  First,  after  the  long  dead-  , 
lock  of  Lutheran  and  Catholic,  c^me  to  be  worked  oi^H 
the  principle  of  the  toleration  of  the  two  churches,  em^^ 
bodied  in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg.  The  Compact  o, 
Warsaw  granted  absolute  religious  Ubcrty  to  t 
nobles.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands,  sickened  wit 
slaughter  in  the  mtme  of  the  fuith,  took  a  longer  step 
in  the  direction  of  toleration  in  the  Union  of  lltreeht. 
The  government  of  Elizabeth,  acting  from  prudential 
motives  only,  created  and  maintainwl  an  extra-legal 
tolerance  of  Catholics,  again  and  again  rcfuning  to 
molest  those  who  were  peaceable  and  tioict.  The 
papists  even  hoped  to  obtain  legal  recognition  when 
Francis  Bacon  proposed  to  tolerate  all  Christians  ex- 
cept those  who  refused  to  tight  a  foreign  enemy. 
France  found  herself  in  a  like  imsition,  and  solved  it 
by  allowing  the  two  religions  to  live  side  by  side  in  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  furious  hatred  of  the  Christi 
for  each  other  blazed  forth  in  the  Thirty  Years  Wa: 
but  after  that  lesson  persecution  on  a  large  scale  w, 
at  an  end.    Indeed,  before  its  end,  wide  religious  U 
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erty  had  been  granted  in  some  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, notably  in  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland. 

S  2.  WiTCHCBArr 

Some  analogy  to  the  wave  of  persecntion  and  con- 
fessional war  that  swept  over  Earope  at  this  time  can 
be  foond  in  the  witchcraft  craze.  Both  were  examples 
of  those  iTM«iiip«  to  whi<^  mankind  is  periodically  sub- 
ject. They  nm  over  the  face  of  the  earth  like  epidem- 
ics or  as  a  great  fire  oonsomes  a  city.  Beginning  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  so  obscare  as  to  be  hard  to  trace, 
the  mania  gathers  strength  ontil  it  bums  with  its  maxi- 
mum fierceness  and  then,  having  exhansted  itself,  as  it 
were,  dies  away,  often  quite  suddenly.  Sadi  manias 
were  the  Children's  Crusade  and  the  zeal  of  the  flagel- 
lants in  the  Middle  Ages.  Saeh  have  been  the  mad 
speculatiouB  as  that  of  the  South  Sea  Babble  and  the 
panics  that  repeatedly  visit  our  markets.  To  the 
same  eat^ory  belong  the  religions  and  superstitious 
delusions  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  history  of  these  mental  epidemics  is  easier  to 
trace  than  their  canses.  Certainly,  reason  does  noth- 
ing to  control  them.  In  almost  every  case  there  are  a 
few  sane  men  to  point  ont,  with  perfect  rationality,  the 
nature  of  the  folly  to  their  contemporaries,  bat  in  all 
cases  their  words  fall  on  deaf  ears.  They  are  mocked, 
inqprisoned,  sometimes  pot  to  death  for  their  pains, 
whereas  any  fanatical  fool  that  adds  fael  to  the  flame 
of  current  passion  is  listened  to,  rewarded  and  fol- 
lowed. 

The   orii^nal   stuff   from   which    the    mania    was  Abock 
WTon^t  is  a  savage  sorviraL    Hebrew  and  Roman  ""^"^ 
law  dealt  with  witchcraft    The  Middle  Ages  saw  the 
survival  of  magic,  still  called  in  Italy,  "the  old  re- 
Ugifm,"  and  new  superstitions  added  to  iL    Some- 
thing of  the  ancient  enchantment  still  hes  upon  the 
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fairylands  of  Europe.    In  the  Apennines  one  some* 
times  comes  upon  a  grove  of  olives  or  cypresses  as 
fpiarletl  and  twisted  as  the  tortured  souls  that  D&ntQ 
imagined  them  to  be.     Who  can  wander  through  the 
heaths  and  mountains  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  with     ' 
their  uncanny  harmonien  of  silver  mist  and  ^cy  cloud 
and  glint  of  water  and  bare  rock  and  heather,  and  ncfll 
t   eee  in  the  distance  the  Weird  Sisters  crooning  ov^^ 
^their  horrible  cauldron  T    In  Germany  the  forests  are 
magic-mad.    Walking  under  the  huge  oaks  of  the  Thar- 
ingian  Forest  or  the  Tnunus,  or  in  (he  pine  woods  of 
ricsse,  one  can  see  the  flutter  of  airy  garments  in 
chequered  sunlight  falling  upon  fern  and  moss;  oi 
can  glimpse  goblins  and  knbolds  hiding  behind  tl 
root«  and  rocks;  one  can  hear  the  King  of  the  Wil 
lows  <  and  the  Bride  of  the  Wind  moaning  and  calling 
in  the  rustling  of  the  loaves.    On  a  summer's  day  the 
calm  of  pools  is  so  complete  that  it  seemtt  as  if,  accord- 
ing to  Luther's  word»,  the  throwing  of  a  stone  into  th^y 
water  would  raine  a  tempest.    But  on  moonlit,  windj^^ 
Walpurgis  Night,  witches  audibly  ride  by,  hooted  at  by 
the  owls,  and  vnfut  spectres  dance  iu  the  cloud-banka  ; 
beyond  the  Brocken.  ^j 

The  witch  has  become  a  typical  figure :  she  was  usi^f 
ally  a  simple,  old  woman  living  in  a  lonely  cottage  vrith' 
a  bhick  cat,  gathering  herbs  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
But  she  was  not  always  an  ancient  beldam;  som^, 
witches  were  known  as  the  purest  and  fairest  maide^^J 
of  the  village ;  some  were  ladies  in  high  station ;  som^^ 
were  men.    A  ground  for  suspicion  was  sometimes  fur- 
nished by  the  fact  that  certain  charlctans  playing  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  professed  to  be  able  by 
sorcery  to  find  money,  "to  provoke  persons  to  love," 
or  to  consnmc  the  body  luid  goods  of  a  client's  enemy. 
Black  magic  was  occasionally  resorted  to  to  get  rid 
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of  persooal  or  pofiiial  ^«ides.  Vorv  ofkca  m  '■ise 
WDBiui  mvmid  be  so^bt  for  ber  skiD  in  bnte  and  ber 
Tciy  ;nMee6g  ib  w***™^  cbzvs  voald  somRbnes  b»  b«'r 
undoing. 

If  tbe  wiufc  vas  a  doRKstic  ankle  in  Eazvpe.  tbe  ''^' 
deTQ  vas  an  inqmrted  faixarT  from  Asa.  like  AoiMf 
and  many  aaotber  foreign  eonqnerFr.  «bm  be  came  to 
rale  tbe  laad  be  marned  its  prineess — in  tbif  ease 
Hnlda  tbe  {Hutiiie  goddess  of  lore  azA  beauty — asd 
adopted  many  of  tbe  natzre  coftMns.  It  is  diS- 
enlt  for  ns  to  imagipe  vbat  a  personage  tbe  devil 
ras  in  tbe  ace  of  tbe  B^onnation.  Like  all  ^esii^eji  -  -  - 
he  bad  a  lazre  oqiaaty  for  voifc  and  paid  grvat 
attention  to  detaiL  Freqamtlr  be  took  tbe  fons  of 
a  eat  or  a  black  dog  vitb  boms  to  frighten  diBdren 
by  "skipping  to  and  fro  and  sitting  npon  tbe  lop  of 
a  nettle'*;  again  be  voald  oUigincly  hold  a  reriev  of 
evil  spirits  for  tbe  satisfacti<w  of  Benvesoto  Cellini's 
cariosity.  He  vas  at  tbe  bottom  of  all  tbe  earthqiiaies. 
pestileiiees,  famines  and  v«rs  of  ihe  century,  asd  also, 
if  we  may  trust  tbetr  mntoal  recriniiBati<»is.  he  V3f  ihe 
speoal  patron  of  tbe  pc^te  (m  the  (we  haiid  ard  of 
Calvin  <»i  tbe  other.  Luther  often  talked  with  hisi, 
tbon^  in  doing  so  tbe  sveat  poared  from  his  brov 
and  bis  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  Luther  ad- 
mitted that  the  devil  always  got  the  best  of  an  ar?u- 
m^it  and  eoold  only  be  banished  by  some  nsprin'^b^y 
nasty  epithets  bnrled  at  his  head.  Satan  and  tis  sate]. 
lites  often  took  tbe  form  of  men  or  women  and  ondrr 
tbe  name  of  incaln  and  saccnbi  bad  sexual  intercoarse 
aitb  mortals.  One  of  tbe  most  abominable  features 
of  tbe  vitdi  craze  vas  that  daring  its  height  hundreds 
of  children  of  four  or  five  years  old  confessed  to  beii^ 
tbe  devil's  paramonrs. 

So  great  was  tbe  power  <^  Satan  that,  in  the  com- 
mon belief,  many  persons  bartered  their  souls  to  him 
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in  return  for  eapornatural  gifts  in  thin  life.  To  oon 
poniiuto  them  for  the  loss  of  thctr  sjilvatiou,  those  peq 
sons,  the  witches,  wore  enabled  to  do  acts  of  petty  Bpite 
to  their  in^ighbnrH,  tuminK  milk  sour,  blighting  crops, 
cansiiig  tfickuetJH  to  imin  and  animals,  making  ciiildrca 
cry  tbomsolvcs  to  death  before  bnptisoi,  rendering  mar- 
riiigC'S  barren,  procuritig  abortion,  and  giving  chnrins 
to  blind  a  husband  to  his  wife's  adultery,  or  philters  t^J 
compel  love.  ^M 

Ou  certain  nights  tho  witches  and  devils  met  for  the 
celebration  of  blasphemous  and  obscene  rites  in  an  as- 
Bcmbly  known  as  the  Witches'  Sabbath.    To  enable 
themselves  to  ride  to  Uie  meeting-place  on  broomstick 
the  vritclies  procured  a  communion  wafer,  applied 
toad  to  it,  burned  it,  minglc<I  its  ashes  with  the  blood 
an  infant,  the  powdered  bones  of  a  hanged  man  und  cer- 
tain herbs.    The  meeting  then  indulged  in  a  parody  of 
the  mass,  for,  eo  the  grave  doctors  tangbt,  as  Christ 
had  his  sacramouts  the  devil  had  his  "unsacramonts" 
or  "excrements."    His   Satanic   Majesty   took    tho 
form  of  a  goat,  dog,  cat  or  ape  and  received  the  homage 
of  his  subjects  in  a  loathsome  ceremony.     After  a  ban- 
quet promiscuous  intercourse  of  devils  and  witch&a 
followed. 

All  this  superstition  smouldered  along  in  the  emhe 
of  folk  tales  for  centuries  until  it  was  blown  into 
devastating  blaze  by  the  breath  of  theuh)giaiis  wj 
started  to  try  to  blow  it  out.    The  first  puff  was  giv  _ 
by  Innocence  YlTl  in  his  bull  S'ummis  desiderantef. 
The  Holy  Father  having  learned  with  sorrow  that 
many  persons  in  Germany  liad  bad  intercourse  uitU 


demons  and  had  by  incantations  liindercd  the  birth  O^M 
children  and  blasted  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  gave  au^^ 
thority  to  Henry  lustitoris  and  James  Sprenger  to  cor- 
rect, incarcerate,  punish  and  fine  sucli  persons, 
in,  if  need  W,  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm.    Tliese 


calling 


^omea  acquitted  themnelveM  with  iiiiRurpasHcd  zeal. 
lot  content  with  tr>-iug  und  punisliiiig  pooplu  brftiight 

tforc  thcin,  they  put  fortli  The  Witches'  UtuHmn;  UaatnT 

led  liy  Lfin  tlio  most  portcntouK  mcHmnieiil.  of  nupcr-  '^'^{"Sj 
Mtitioi)  ovor  produced.    In  the  next  two  centuries  it  waa 
printed  twenty-nine  times.    The  Uiii%-orsity  of  Cologne 
at  once  decided  that  to  doubt  the  reality  of  witclicrnft 
w»K  a  Clime.    TLc  Spanish  liuiuisilion,  on  the  otJier  ; 
Uiind,  having  all  it  could  do  with  Jews  and  heretics,- 
treated  wildicraft  as  a  diabolical  dehision. 

Thouph  most  men,  including  (hose  whom  we  eouHidor  ^<t«^ 
the  choice  and  master-spirits  of  the  nRC,  KrafUiUH  and 
Wore,  firmly  believed  in  the  objective  reality  of  witch- 
craft, Ihcy  were  not  obsessed  Ity  the  subject,  as  were 
their  immediate  poHterity.  Two  causeK  may  hv  found 
for  the  intensification  of  the  funaticisni.  The  first  wan 
the  nae  of  torture  by  the  Inquisition.  The  crime  waa  Tonure 
u{  siieJi  a  nature  that  it  could  hanlly  Iw  proved  save  by 
confi'fitiion,  and  Uiis,  in  general,  ctmld  be  extracted  only 
by  tho  infliction  of  pain.  It  in  inslractivo  to  note  that 
in  Kngland  where  tlio  spirit  of  the  law  was  averse  to 
torture,  no  progreHS  in  witcli -bunting  took  place  until 
u  substitute  for  the  rack  had  boon  found,  5r»t  in  prick* 
ing  the  body  of  tho  witch  with  pins  to  find  the  anacs- 
tlietic  »pot  supposed  to  mark  her,  and  secondly  in  de- 
priving her  of  sleep. 

A  second  patent  cause  of  the  mania  was  the  zeal  and  BiUfeuuy 
the  bihlinlatry  of  Protestantism.  The  religious  debate 
hijili-d  the  Bpiritual  atmos))bero  and  turne<l  men'd 
Ui<>u}j;hiit  to  the  world  of  >ipirits.  Such  tcxls,  continu- 
ally hnr7)cd  upon,  as  tliat  on  the  witch  of  Eiidor,  the  in- 
junction, "Tliou  aliatt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  and 
ibo  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testament,  weiglied  heavily 
apoD  the  KJicpherds  of  the  people  and  upon  their 
6oclu.  Of  the  reality  of  witchcraft  Lutlier  harbored 
not  a  doubt.    Ib«  first  uso  be  made  of  the  ban  was  to 
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excommunicate   ropatcd   witclies.    Bccing   nn   idioti| 
child,  whom  ho  regarded  ae  a  changeling,  bo  rocc 
mended  the  authorities  to  drown  it,  as  a  body  withe 
a  eoul.    RcpeateHly,  both  in  private  talk  and  in  pubf 
sermons,  he  recommended  that  witches  should  1*0  put 
death  without  mercy  and  without  regard  to  legal  nii: 
ties.    Afi  a  matter  of  fact,  four  witches  were  burned 
Wittenberg  on  June  29,  1540. 

The  other  Protestants  hastened  to  follow  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  their  niuBter.  In  Geneva,  under  Calvin, 
thirty-four  women  wore  burned  or  quarterwl  for  the 
crime  in  the  year  1545.  A  Sermon  of  Bishop  Jewel  in 
1562  was  perhaps  the  occasion  of  a  new  English  law 
against  witclicraft.  Hicliard  Baxter  wrote  on  the  Cer- 
tainty of  a  World  of  Spirits.  At  a  mueh  later  time  the 
bad  record  of  the  Mathers  is  well  known,  as  also  John 
Wesley's  remark  that  giving  up  witchcraft  meant  giv- 
ing up  the  Bible. 

After  the  mania  reached  its  height  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  oentury,  anything,  however  trivial,  would^ 
arouse  suspicion.    A  cow  would  go  dry,  or  a  colt  hrc 
its  leg,  or  there  would  be  a  drought,  or  a  storm,  or 
murrain  on  the  cattle  or  a  mildew  on  the  crops. 
else  a  physician,  baffled  by  some  disease  that  did  n^ 
yield  to  his  treatment  of  bleeding  and  to  his  doses  ol 
garlic  and  horses'  dung,  would  suggetit  that  witchcraft 
was  the  reason  for  his  failure.    In  fact,  if  any  coiu_ 
trariety  mot  the  path  of  the  ordinary  man  or  woman,  I 
or  she  immediately  thought  of  the  black  art,  and  con" 
sidercd  the  most  likely  person  for  denunciation.     Tl 
would  naturally  be  the  nearest  old  woman,  especially 
she  had  a  tang  to  her  tongue  and  bud  muttered  "Bt 
luck  to  you!"  on  some  prcvions  occasion.     She  woulS 
then  be  hauled  before  the  court,  promised  liberty  if  shj 
confessed,  stripped  and  examined  for  some  mark 
8atan  or  to  be  sure  that  she  was  not  hiding  a  cbai 
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about  her  person.  TortnTe  in  some  form  was  then 
applied,  and  a  gfaastlr  list  it  was,  prit^lng  with  needles 
under  nails,  cmshing  of  bones  until  the  marrow 
spurted  out,  wrenching  of  the  head  with  knotted  cords, 
toasting  the  feet  before  a  fire,  suspending  the  victim  by 
the  hands  tied  behind  the  back  and  letting  her  drop 
nntil  the  shoulders  were  disjointed.  The  horrible  work 
would  be  kept  up  until  the  poor  woman  either  died  un- 
der the  torture,  or  confessed,  when  she  was  sentenced 
without  merer',  nsnallf  to  he  burned,  sometimes  to  les- 
ser punishments. 

When  the  madness  was  at  its  height,  hardlj  anyone, 
once  accused,  escaped.  John  Bodin,  a  man  otherwise 
enlightened  and  learned,  earned  himself  the  not  unjust 
name  of  "Satan's  attoniey^^neral"  by  urging  that 
strict  proof  could  not  be  demanded  by  the  very  nature 
of  these  cases  and  that  no  suspected  person  should 
ever  be  released  unless  the  malice  of  her  accusers  was 
plainer  than  day.  Moreover,  each  trial  bred  others, 
for  each  witch  denounced  accomplices  until  almost  the 
whole  population  of  certain  districts  was  suspected. 
So  frequently  did  they  accuse  their  judges  or  their  sov- 
ereign of  having  assisted  at  the  witches*  sabbath,  that 
this  came  to  be  discounted  as  a  regular  trick  of  tlie 
deviL 

Persecution  raged  in  some  places,  chieSy  in  Ger- 
many, like  a  visitation  of  pestilence  or  war.  Tho^e 
who  tried  to  stop  it  fell  victims  to  their  own  coura.s:e, 
and,  unless  they  recanted,  languisbed  for  years  in 
prison,  or  were  executed  as  possessed  by  deviU  them- 
sehrea.  At  Treves  the  persecution  was  encouraged  by 
the  cupidity  of  the  magistrates  who  profited  by  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  those  sentenced.  .\t  Bonn 
sdioolboys  of  nine  or  ten,  fair  young  maidens,  many 
priests  and  scores  of  good  women  were  done  to  death.         ^^ 

No  figures  have  been  compiled  for  the  total  number   ei«uiai 
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of  victims  of  this  'msanity.  Li  England,  ander  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  crazo  had  more  tban  well  started  oa  its 
career,  125  persons  are  known  to  have  been  tried  for 
■witclicraft  and  47  are  known  to  have  been  executed  for 
the  crime.  In  Venice  the  Inquisition  punished  199 
persona  for  sorcery  during  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  year  1510,  140  witchoB  were  bnmed  at  Brescia,  in 
1514,  300  at  Como.  In  a  single  year  tbo  biRhop  of 
Geneva  burned  500  witches,  the  bishop  of  Bamberg 
600,  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  JW).  Abont  800  were  con- 
demned  to  death  in  a  single  batch  by  the  Simatc  of 
Savoy.  In  the  year  1586  the  archbishop  of  Treves 
bnmcd  118  women  and  two  men  for  this  imagiuary 
crime.  Even  these  figures  give  but  an  imperfect  no- 
tion  of  tbe  extent  of  the  midsummer  madness.  Tbe 
uumber  of  victims  mast  be  reckoned  by  the  teo^ 
thousands. 

Throughout  the  century  there  were  not  wanting 
some,  sigps  of  a  healthy  skepticism.  When,  during  an 
e^dfimjc  of  St.  Vitus's  dance  at  Strassburg,  the  cit- 
izens proposed  a  pilgrimage  to  stop  it,  the  episcopal 
vicar  replied  that  as  it  was  a  natural  disuiise  natural 
remedies  should  be  used.  Just  us  witches  were  becom- 
ing common  in  En^nd,  Oosson  wrote  in  his  School  of 
Ahiise:  "Do  not  imitate  those  foolish  patients,  who, 
having  sought  all  means  of  recovery  and  are  never  the 
nearer,  run  into  witchcraft."  Leonardo  da  Vioci 
calle<l  belief  iu  uecromuncy  the  most  foolish  of  all  hu- 
mau  delusions.  ^B 

As  it  was  dangcrons  to  oppose  the  popular  mood  ^p 
its  height,  the  more  honor  must  go  to  the  few  who 
-wrote  ex  professo  against  it.  The  tirst  of  ihoso,  of  any 
note,  was  tho  Protestant  physician  John  Weycr.  In 
liis  book  De  praeMigiis  daemonam  he  sought  verj-  cau- 
tiously to  show  that  the  poor  "old,  feeble-minded,  stay- 
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at-home  women"  sentenced  for  witchcraft  were  simply 
the  victims  of  their  own  and  other  people's  delusions. 
Satan  has  no  commerce  with  them  save  to  injnre  their 
minds  and  cormpt  their  imaginations.  Qnite  differ- 
ent, he  thoo^t,  were  those  infamous  magicians  who 
really  used  spells,  charms,  potions  and  the  like,  though 
even  here  Weyer  did  not  admit  that  their  effects  were 
due  to  supematoral  agency.  This  mild  and  cautious 
attempt  to  defend  the  innocent  was  placed  on  the  ludcs 
and  elicited  the  opinion  from  John  Bodin  that  the 
anthor  was  a  true  servant  of  Satan. 

A  far  more  thorough  and  brilliant  attack  on  the  sa-  Scott 
perstition  was  Beginald  Scott's  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft, tekeretM  the  lewd  dealings  of  Witches  and  Witch- 
mongers  is  notabljf  detected  .  .  .  whereunto  is  added  a 
Treatise  upon  the  Nature  and  Substance  of  Spirits  and 
Devils.  Scott  had  read  212  Latin  authors  and  23  Eng-  ^^ 
liah,  on  his  subject,  and  he  was  under  considerable 
obligation  to  some  of  them,  notably  Wcyer.  But  he 
endeavored  to  make  first-hand  obscr\'ations,  attended 
witch  trials  and  traced  gossip  to  its  source.  He 
showed,  none  better,  the  utter  flimsiness  and  absurdity 
of  the  charges  on  which  poor  old  women  were  done  to 
death.  He  explained  the  performance  of  the  witch  of 
Endor  as  ventriloquism.  Tr>'tng  to  prove  that  magic 
was  rejected  by  reason  and  religion  alike,  he  pointed 
oat  that  all  the  phenomena  might  most  easily  be  ex- 
plained by  wilfnl  imposture  or  by  illusion  due  to  mental 
disturbance.  As  his  purpose  was  the  humanitarian  one 
of  Btaying  the  cruel  persecution,  with  caleulatetl  par- 
tisanship he  tried  to  lay  the  blame  for  it  on  the  Catholic 
church.  As  the  very  existence  of  magic  could  not  be 
disproved  completely  by  empirical  reasons  lie  at  tacked 
it  on  a  priori  groonds,  alleging  that  spirit.^:  and  bodies 
are  in  two  categories,  unable  to  act  directly  upon  each 
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otbor.  BrilUiint  and  convincing  as  the  work  was,  It 
produced  no  oonx-Rponding  effect.  It  was  burned  pub- 
licly by  order  of  James  I. 
,  BiMUiine  Montaigne,  who  v:afi  never  routed  to  anger  by  an; 
thing,  bad  the  supreme  art  of  rebutting  otiiors'  opi 
ions  without  seeming  to  do  so.  It  was  doubtless  Bo- 
din's  ahominnble  Demonalogij  that  calknl  forth  bia  cele- 
brated essay  on  witcboraft,  in  whidi  that  subject  \» 
treated  in  the  most  modem  spirit.  The  old  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  the  mimculous  has  fallen  completoi 
from  him;  his  cool,  quizzical  regard  was  too  much  fi 
Sntan,  who,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  is 
eufa'ily  embnrrnsscd,  to  endure.  The  delusion  of  wit 
craft  might  be  compared  to  a  noxious  bncillu«.  Seo' 
tried  to  kill  it  by  heat ;  he  held  it  up  to  a  fire  of  indign 
tion,  and  fairly  boiled  it  in  Ms  scorching  flame  of  v 
son.  Montaigne  tried  the  opposite  treatment:  refrig 
oration.  He  uttacke^l  nothing;  he  only  at^ked,  with 
icy  smile,  wby  unytbing  should  bo  l)elievcd.  Certainl; 
as  long  as  the  mental  passions  could  be  kept  at  his  o 
low  temperature,  there  was  no  danger  that  the  milk 
human  ktuduc»ii  should  turn  sour,  no  umtter  what 
\  cious  culture  of  germti  it  originally  held.  Ho  begins 
■  saying  that  be  had  seen  various  miracles  iu  his  o 
Iday,  but,  one  rends  between  the  linos,  he  doesn't  1 
llieve  any  of  them.  One  error,  he  says,  begets  anotlio 
and  everything  ta  cxuggc-ratcd  in  the  hope  of  makiug 
converts  to  tbo  talker's  opinion.  One  miracle  bruit 
all  over  France  turned  out  to  be  a  prank  of  young  pe 
pie  counterfeiting  ghostw.  When  one  hears  a  n»ar\-el 
he  should  always  say,  "perbape.**  Better  be  appr 
ticcH  at  sixty  then  doctors  at  ten.  Now  witches,  ho  con" 
tinues,  are  the  Mibjt'ct  of  the  wildest,  and  most  foolish 
accu^iationa.  Budin  had  pro|>o.sed  that  they  .should  be 
killed  on  mere  suspicion,  but  Montaigne  observes,  "To 
kill  human  beings  there  is  required  a  bright-shining 
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and  clear  light."    And  what  do  the  stories  amoant  tot 

How  much  more  natural  and  more  likely  do  I  find  it 
that  two  men  should  lie  than  that  one  in  twelve  hours 
should  pass  from  east  to  west  T  How  much  more  natural 
that  our  u&dcrstandinV  may  by  the  volubility  of  our 
loose-capriug  mind  b^ransported  from  his  place,  than 
that  one  of  us  should  by  a  Btrange  spirit  in  fle^  and 
hone  be  carried  upon  a  broom  through  the  tunnel  of  a 
chimney  T  ...  I  deem  it  a  matter  pardonable  not  to  be- 
lieve a  wonder,  at  least  so  far  forth  as  one  may  explain 
away  or  break  down  the  truth  of  the  report  in  some  way 
not  miraculous.  .  ,  .  Some  years  past  I  traveled  through 
the  country  of  a  sovereign  prince,  who,  in  favor  of  me 
and  to  i^te  my  incredulity,  did  me  the  grace  in  his  own 
presence  and  in  a  particular  place  to  make  me  see  ten 
or  twelve  prisoners  of  that  kind,  and  amongst  others  an 
old  beldam  witch,  a  true  and  perfect  sorceress,  both  by 
her  ugliness  and  deformity,  and  sucif  a  one  as  long  be- 
fore was  most  famous  in  that  profession.  I  saw  both 
proob,  witnesses,  voluntary  confessions,  and  some  in- 
sensible marks  about  this  miserable  old  woman ;  I  enquired 
and  talked  with  her  a  long  time,  with  the  greatest  heed 
and  attention  I  could,  and  I  am  not  easily  carried  away 
by  preconceived  opinion.  In  the  end  and  in  my  con- 
science I  should  rather  have  appointed  them  hellebore 
than  hemlock.     It  was  rather  a  disease  than  a  crinie, 

Montaigne  goes  on  to  argue  that  even  when  we  can- 
not get  an  explanation — and  any  explanation  is  more 
probable  than  magio — it  is  safe  to  disbelieve:  "Fear 
Bometimea  representetb  strange  apparitions  to  the  vul- 
gar sort,  as  ghoata  .  .  .  larves,  hobiroblins,  Robbin- 
good-fellows  and  such  other  bugbears  and  chimacras." 
For  Montaigne  the  evil  spell  npon  the  mind  of  the  race 
bad  been  broken ;  alas  1  that  it  took  so  long  for  other 
men  to  throw  it  o£F ! 

§  3.  Education 
From  the  most  terrible  superstition  let  us  turn  to  Educatko 
the  nobleat,  most  inspiring  and  most  important  work  of 
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^M  htifiianity.    Willi  each  generation  the  process  of  liand- 

^H  inK  on  to  posterity  the  full  heritage  of  the  race  has  be- 

^^H  come  looj^er  and  more  complex.  ^M 

^^^  It  was,  therefore,  npon  a  very  definite  and  highly  dJ^ 

^B  veloped  course  of  instruction  that  the  contemporary  of 

^M  Erasmus  entered.    There  were  a  few  great  endowed 

^1  schools,  like  Eton  and  Winchester  and  Devcnter,  in 

^H  which  the  small  boy  might  begin  to  learn  hid  "gram- 

^M  mar"— Latin,  of  course.    Some  of  the  buildings  at 

^m  'Winchester  and  Eton  arc  the  same  now  as  they  wore 

^M  thpn,  the  quite  beautiful  chapel  and  dormitories  of  red 

^M  I)ri<;k  al  Klon,  for  example.     Each  of  those  two  English 

^M  schools  had,  at  this  time,  less  than  150  pupils,  and  but 

^M  two  masters,  but  the  great  Dutch  school,  Deventcr, 

^M  under  the  renonTied  tuition  of  Ilegius,  boasted  220i] 

^M  Kcholarfl,  divided  into  eight  forme.    Many  an  old  wood- 

^M  out  show8  us  the  pupils  gathered  around  the  master  as    ! 

^M  thick  as  Hies,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  floor,  some  iu- 

^M  tent  on  their  books  and  others  playing  pranks,  wtiil 

^M  there  seldom  fails  to  be  one  undergoing  the  ohastit 

^M  ment  so  highly  recommended  by  Solomon.    ThcKe  great 

^H  schools  did  not  suffice  for  all  would-be  scholars.    In 

^M  many  villages  there  was  some  poor  priest  or  maste^^ 

^H  who  would  teach  the  hoys  what  he  knew  and  prepai^f 

^1  them  thus  for  higher  things.    In  some  places  there  were 

^M  tiny  school-huu»es,  much  like  those  now  seen  in  rural 

^M  America.    Such  an  one,  renovated,  may  be  stlU  visited 

^M  at  Mansfeld,  and  its  quaint  inscription  read  over  th^f 

^M  dntir,  to  the  effect  that  a  good  school  is  like  the  woodei^ 

^M  horse  of  Troy.    When  the  boys  left  home  they  Uvo^j 

^M  more  as  they  do  now  at  college,  being  given  a  good  doii^| 

^M  of  freedom  out  of  hours.    The  poorer  scholars  used 

^M  their  free  times  to  beg,  for  as  many  were  supported  in 

^M  this  way  then  as  now  are  given  scholarships  and  other 

^K  charitable  aids  in  our  universities.  ^M 

FloffginB         Though  there  were  a  good  many  exceptions,  most  o!^ 
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the  teachers  were  brntes.  The  profession  was  despised 
as  a  menial  one  and  indeed,  even  so,  many  a  gentleman 
took  more  care  in  the  selection  of  grooms  and  game- 
keepers than  he  did  in  choosing  the  men  with  whom  to 
entrust  his  children.  Of  many  of  the  tutors  the  man- 
ners and  morals  were  alike  outrageous.  They  o^ed 
filthy  language  to  the  boys,  whipped  them  cruelly  and 
habitually  drank  too  mnch.  They  made  the  examina- 
tions, says  one  nuforttmate  pupil  of  such  a  master,  like 
a  trial  for  murder.  The  monitor  employed  to  spy  on 
the  boys  was  known  by  the  significant  name  of  "the 
wolf."  Public  opinion  then  approved  of  harsh  meth- 
ods. Nicholas  Udall,  the  talented  head^master  of  Eton, 
was  warmly  commended  for  being  "the  best  flogging 
teacher  in  England" — until  he  was  removed  for  his 
immorality. 

The  prindpal  stady — after  the  rudiments  of  reading 
and  writing  the  mother  tongue  were  learned — was 
Latin.  As,  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  there  were 
usually  not  enough  books  to  go  around,  the  pedagogue 
would  dictate  declensions  and  conjngations,  with  ap- 
propriate exercises,  to  his  pupils.  The  books  used 
were  such  as  Donatus  on  the  Paris  of  Speech,  a  poem 
called  the  Facetus  by  John  of  Garland,  intended  to  give 
moral,  theological  and  grammatical  information  all  in 
one,  and  selecting  as  the  proper  vehicle  rh^nned  coup- 
lets. Other  m«nn«l«  were  the  Floreltts,  a  sort  of  ab- 
strose  catechism,  the  Comutus,  a  treatise  on  synonjTns. 
and  a  dictionary  in  which  the  words  were  arranged  not 
alphabetically  bat  according  to  their  supposed  et^nuol- 
ogy — thus  kirundo  (swallow)  from  aer  (air).  One 
had  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  before  one 
searched  for  it!  The  grammars  were  written  in  a 
barbarous  Latin  of  inconceivably  difficult  style.  Can 
any  man  now  readily  understand  the  following  defi- 
nition of  ''pronoan,"  taken  from  a  book  intended 
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for  bogintterK,  publinbcd  in  1499T  "  Pronomen. V|^| 
siprnificut  eub^tnutiam  seu  enlitAtcm  sub  modu  oo^| 
ccptus  intrinscco  poruinncutis  sou  biibituti  ct  quict^H 
sub  detemiiimljio  apprehensionis  f onuolitiite. "  ^^ 

Tbat  with  all  tlicsc  hnndicaps  boys  learned  T^tio  at 
all,  ami  Bome  boys  loanicd  it  extremely  well,  must  be 
attributed  to  tbe  amount  of  time  sptittt  on  tlio  subji'O^^ 
For  yeure  it  was  practically  all  that  was  studied — foP^ 
the  medieval  trivium  of  grammar,  rhotoric  oud  logic 
reduced  itself  to  this — and  they  not  only  read  a  great 
deal  but  wrote  and  Kpokc  Latin.    Finally,  it  became  s^m 
easy  and  liuent  to  llieni  an  tlieir  own  tongue.    Man^^ 
instances  that  somid  like  infant  prodigies  arc  known 
to  us;  boys  who  spoke  Latin  at  seven  and  wrot«  olo- 
qnent  orations  in  it  at  fourteen,  were  not  uncommon. 
It  is  true  that  tbe  average  bi>y  spoke  then  ratber  A 
translation  of  his  own  language  into  Latin  than  thi^l 
beat  idiom  of  Komo.     The  following  ludicrous  speci- 
mens of  conversation,  throwing  ligbt  on  the  manner]^ 
us  well  as  on  tbe  litiguistic  attainments  of  the  student4| 
were  overheard  in  the  University  of  Paris:  "Capia  roe 
pro  uno  alio";  "Quando  cg«  voni  de  ludondo,  ego  bibi 
unum  magiimn  vitrum  totum  plenum  dc  vino,  sine  de- 
ponendo  nasum  de  vitro";  *'In  prandendo  non  facit 
nisi  Hchare  suos  digitos>"  ^M 

Though  tliere  was  no  radical  reform  in  educatio^' 

L during  llie  centuiy  between  ICmsmus  atid  Sluikespcaro, 
two  strong  tendencies  may  bo  discerned  at  work,  one 
I 
[ 


Rofornu- 
tion 


looking  townnls  a  milder  method,  the  other  towardad 
the  cxtcusion  of  elementary  instruction  to  large  classe^l 
hitherto  left  illiterate.  The  Iteformation,  wbicti  was  , 
rather  poor  in  original  thought,  was  at  any  rate  a  tr^H 
luendous  vulparizer  of  the  current  culture.  It  was  ^^ 
popiilur  movement  in  that  it  passed  around  to  the  pet^ 
pic  the  ideas  that  had  hitherto  been  the  possession 
the  few.    Ita  first  effect,  indeed,  together  with  that 
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the  tnmtiltB  that  accompanied  it,  was  for  the  moment 
unfavorable  to  all  sorts  of  learning.  Not  only  wars 
and  rebellions  frightened  the  youth  from  school,  bat 
men  arose,  both  in  England  and  Germany,  who  taught 
that  if  God  had  vouchsafed  his  secrets  to  babes  and 
sucklings,  ignorance  mast  be  better  than  wisdom  and 
that  it  was  therefore  folly  to  be  learned. 

Luther  not  only  tamed  the  tide,  but  started  it  flowing  Luiher 
in  that  great  wave  that  has  finally  given  civilized  lands 
free  aod  compulsory  education  for  all.  lu  a  Letter  to 
the  Aldermen  and  Cities  of  Germany  oh  the  Ere.c-  152* 
(ton  and  Maintenance  of  Christian  Schools  he  urged 
strongly  the  advantages  of  learning.  "Good  schools 
[he  maintained]  are  the  tree  from  which  grow  all  good 
condact  in  life,  and  if  they  decay  groat  blindness  must 
foUow  in  religion  and  in  all  useful  arts.  .  .  .  There- 
fore, all  wise  rulers  have  thought  schools  a  great  light 
in  civil  life."  Even  the  heathen  had  seen  that  their 
children  should  be  instructed  in  all  liberal  arts  and  sci- 
ences both  to  fit  them  for  war  and  government  and  to 
give  them  personal  culture.  Luther  several  times  sug- 
gested that  "the  civil  authorities  ought  to  compel  peo- 
ple to  send  their  children  to  school.  If  the  government 
can  compel  men  to  bear  spear  and  arquebus,  to  mau 
ramparts  and  perform  other  martial  duties,  how  much 
more  has  it  the  right  to  compel  them  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  T"  Repeatedly  he  urged  upon  the  many 
princes  and  burgomasters  with  whom  he  corresponded 
the  duty  of  providing  schools  in  every  town  and  village. 
A  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  confiscated  by 
the  German  states  was  in  fact  applied  to  this  end. 
Many  other  new  schools  were  founded  by  princes  and 
were  known  as  "Fiirstenschulcn"  or  g>-ranasia. 

The    same    course    was    run    in    England.     Colet  's  Enjluid 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  School  in  London,  for  153  i^io 
boys,  has  perhaps  won  an  undue  fame,  for  it  was  back< 
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ward  in  methorl  and  not  important  in  any  Rp«cial  we 
but  it  is  a  siga  that  people  at  thnl  time  were  tnmti 
Ihcir  thouf^hts  to  the  odocation  of  tlio  young. 
Edwiird  VI  mounted  (lie  tlirone  the  diefsolution  of  tl 
chatitrios  had  a  verj'  bad  effect,  for  Uieir  funds 
commonly  supported  scholars.  A  few  years  prei 
ously  Henry  VIII  had  ordered  "every  of  yoo  that  bo 
parsons,  vicars,  curates  nnd  also  chantry  prii-ntB  and 
Btipendiarics  to  .  .  .  teacli  and  bring  up  in  Ifanuug 
the  best  you  can  all  such  children  of  your  parishioners 
as  sliall  como  to  you,  or  at  least  teach  them  to  read 
English."  Edward  VI  revived  this  law  in  ordering 
chantry  priests  to  "exercise  themselves  in  teaching 
youth  to  read  and  write,"  and  he  also  urged  people  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  primary  scliools  in 
each  parish.  Ho  also  endowed  certain  granmu 
schooli!  with  the  revenaea  of  the  chantries. 

In  Scotland  the  Book  of  Discij^inc  advocated  com- 
pulsorj-  education,  children  of  tire  well-to-do  at  their 
parents'  expense,  poor  children  at  that  of  the  ofaurcli. 

In  Catholic  countries,  too>  there  was  a  passion  for 
founding  now  schools.  Kspecially  to  be  mentioned  are 
the  Jesuit  "colleges,"  "of  which,"  Bacon  confesses,  "I 
must  say.  Talis  cum  sis  tttinam  noster  esses."  How 
well  frequented  they  were  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures.  The  Jesuit  ecliool  at  Vienna  had,  in  l.'wS,  DOO 
pupils,  in  Cologne,  abwut  the  same  time,  517,  in  Trivoa 
5(10,  in  Mayenee  400,  in  Spires  453,  in  Munich  300. 
The  method  of  the  Jesnits  became  famous  for  its  com- 
bined gentleness  and  art.  They  developed  consum- 
mate skill  in  allowing  tlieir  pupils  as  much  of  bistui^ 
science  and  philosophy  as  they  could  imbibe  withoi 
jeoparding  their  faith.  From  this  point  of  view  thei 
instruction  was  an  inocolatiou  against  free  thought 
But  it  must  be  allowed  that  their  teaching  of  the 
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classics  was  excellert.  They  followeii  ie  LorziiLis:?* 
metbotb,  bat  they  adapted  them  to  dte  parp>3se  c:'  ti.^ 
church. 

AH  this  6wod  of  new  scfcoLirs  had  lirtie  that  was  z.~— 
to  stody.  Neither  Reformers  cor  hus-anisti  haJ  any 
searchine  or  tboroneh  revision  to  r-r  Tx-se:  ali  •±^: 
they  a:sked  was  thai  the  oM  fee  taaci.:  t«e;:er:  th^  h,::- 
manities  mor«  humanely.  ErasmTi?  wrote  much  •  l  ^aI- 
ucation,  and.  followicz  him  Vlves  a:.'!  Bade  and  Me- 
lanchthon  and  Sir  Tboica^  Elyot  and  Roarer  Aschaic : 
their  programs.  ooTericz'  the  whole  perc"!  ir":-;::  the 
cradle  to  the  hiefaest  degree.  =eem  thoronzi.  hzx  wrat 
does  it  all  amotmt  to.  Is  the  ecd.  M*  Latin  ar.d  'Jreek  T 
Possibly  a  little  arithmetic  ard  ee^-metry  and  eren 
astroDomy  were  admitted,  bnt  all  was  s^vT-jsed  to  be 
imbibed  ns  a  by-produrt  of  literanre.  Li=:ory  imm 
livy,  for  example,  and  natiiral  =ciecce  f  rcn:  PUny.  In- 
deed, it  often  seems  a^  if  the  kowledze  --■:'  •hir.Z'  w-as 
valued  chiefiy  forjhe  sake  of  literary  cr-=prc'::vr.*:o:i 
and  allusion.  -  .    -     - 

The  educational  reformers  difT-^r?-:  littl:-  fr-t::  --e 
another  sare  in  -rTich  details  a*  *L-r  V->*:  z-'.z-  r*  '.'-■  rraL 
Colet  preferred  ftristiaa  anchor*.  r-?h  £*  Ijot;i"-ti':=. 
Pmdentius  and  Baptista  MantTia-.  Kri-r.:-.-  :h--^L: 
it  well  to  begin  with  the  verse^  ri  Pi-.-yf:-=  Ca:-.  r".i 
to  proceed  through  the  standard  a'^tl-^'r?  '-f  OT^-:e  a-.l 
Rome.  For  the  sake  of  maiiiisr  :::='mct:>z  es-y  nz.  1 
pleasant  he  wrote  his  Colloquies — :r.  rzrir.y  r--~r-^ti  hi? 
chtf  d*  oeurre  if  not  the  best  Latis  ^r-yino^l.  ry  ar.y- 
one  during  the  century.  In  th:=  ;n=t!7  fa=:-::?  ^ts. 
which  was  adopted  a=d  n=ed  by  ail  par  i-r*  innr-f-iiat^-ly. 
he  conveyed  a  con=:d':rBb!e  a:::':-";r,t  t'  llS-rii  religi- 
ous and  moral  instruction  with  enocci:  ^t  to  inaie  ;t 
palatable.  Luther,  on  Melanchth :'r. '?  ailv-">/.  r. "t-vitz.- 
standing  his  hatred  for  the  author,  urg-^  the  use  of  the 
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Colloquies  in  Proteniant  schools,  and  they  were  lil 
wisu  nnioiig  the  Imoks  permitted  by  the  Imperial  tnuu^ 
date  issued  at  Louvain. 

Tiic  method  of  learning  Inngnago  was  for  the  t| 
fltructor  to  iutorprel  a  iwiKsngw  to  the  class  which  th( 
were  expected  to  bo  ablo  to  translate  tJio  next  day. 
Ascham  recommended  that,  when  the  clulil  had  writ- 
ten a  translation  he  slionld,  after  a  suitable  interviil. 
be  reqnircd  to  n-tniiislatc  bis  own  English  into  Latin. 
Writing,  particularly  of  letters,  wan  tonglii    The  real 
advance  over  the  medieval  curriculum  wns  in  the  tcncb- 
ing  of  Greek — to  which  the  exceptionally  ambitiou» 
school  at  Geneva  added,  after  IMS,  Flebrew.    Save 
for  this  and  the  iHiniahmcnt  of  scholastic  barbarism, 
there  was  no  attempt  to  bring  in  the  new  sciences  and 
arts.    For  nearly  four  hundred  years  the  curriculum 
of  ErnKmuR  has  remained  the  foundation  of  our  pilnca-    ' 
tion.    Only  in  our  o\vn  times  are  Latin  and  Greek 
giving  way,  as  the  staples  of  mental  training,  to  mod- 
em languages  and  science.     In  thow  days  modem  lan- 
guages were  picked  up,  as  Hilton  wa^  later  to  recom- 
mend that  they  should  h**,  not  as  part  of  the  regular   ' 
oourso,  but  "in  some  leisure  hour,"  like  music   t^^ 
dancing.    Notwithstanding  such  exceptions  as  Edwnl^^ 
Vtand  Elizabeth,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian,  there 
were  comparatively  few  scholars  who  know  any  li 
tongue  save  their  own. 

When  the  youth  wont  to  the  oniversity  he  foand 
little  change  in  cither  his  manner  of  life  or  in  his  stud- 
ies. A  number  of  boys  matriculated  at  the  ago  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen;  on  (he  other  hand  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  mature  students.  The  extreme  youth  of 
many  scholars  made  it  natural  that  they  should  be  un- 
der somewhat  stricter  discipline  than  is  now  tlie  case. 
Even  in  the  early  history  of  Harvard  it  is  recorded 
that  the  president  once  "flowed  four  bachelors"  for 
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being  oat  too  late  at  night.  At  coUegea  like  Montaigu, 
if  one  may  believe  Erasmus,  the  path  of  learning  was 
indeed  thorny.  What  between  the  wretched  diet,  the 
filth,  the  cold,  the  crowding,  "the  short-winged  hawks" 
that  the  students  combed  from  their  hair  or  shook 
from  their  shirts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many^  of  them 
fell  ill.  Gaming,  fighting,  drinking  and  wenching  were 
common. 

Nominally,  the  university  was  then  under  the  entire  Mode  of 
control  of  the  faculty,  who  elected  one  of  themselvea  p*"™™*" 
"rector"  (president)  for  a  single  year,- who  appointed 
their  own  members  and  who  had  complete  charge  of 
studies  and  discipline,  save  that  the  students  occasion- 
ally asserted  their  ancient  rights.  In  fact,  the  cor- 
poration was  pretty  well  under  the  thumb  of  the  gov- 
ernment, which  compelled  elections  and  dismissals 
when  it  saw  fit,  and  occasionally  appointed  commis- 
sions to  visit  and  reform  the  faculties. 

Instruction  was  still  carried  on  by  the  old  method  ofimmic- 
of  lectures  and  debates.  These  latter  were  sometimes  '""' 
on  important  questions  of  the  day,  theological  or  po- 
litical, but  were  often,  also,  nothing  but  displays  of 
ingenuity.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  laboratories,  a 
need  that  just  began  to  be  felt  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury when  Bacon  wrote:  "Unto  the  deep,  fruitful 
and  operative  study  of  many  sciences,  specially  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  physics,  boobs  be  not  only  the 
instmmentals."  Bacon's  further  complaint  that, 
"among  so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  in  Eu- 
rope, I  find  it  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to 
professions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences 
at  large,"  is  an  early  hint  of  the  need  of  the  endow- 
ment of  research.  The  degrees  in  liberal  arts,  B.A. 
and  M.A.,  were  then  more  strictly  than  now  licences 
either  to  teach  or  to  pursue  higher  professional  studies 
in  divinity,  law,  or  medicine.    Fees  for  graduation 
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were  hcary;  in  France  a  BJl.  cost  $24,  an  M.D. 
and  a  D.D.  $780. 

Ocrmanv  tlicn  held  the  primacy  that  she  has  c 
since  had  in  Kurope  both  in  tlie  number  uf  her  un" 
ver»itio8  and  in  the  a^^rcgate  of  her  students.    T 
new  universities  founded  by  the  Protestants  wp 
Marburg  1527,  Koni^sb«rg  1544,  Jena  1548  and  a 
ir)5.4.  llvhiwtiuU  1575,  AIt<iorf  1578,  Padorhorn  15: 
In  addition  (o  those  tho  Catholics  founded  four  or  ii 
new  nni versifies,  tJiongh  not  important  ones.    Th< 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  endeavor  to  foun 
new  "coJIcpes"  at  the  old  institutions. 

In  general  the  universities  lost  during  the  first  yea 
of  the  Koformation,  but  more  than  made  np  their  nnm- 
bcra  by  thp  middle  of  the  century.    Wittenberg  had 
245  matriculations  in  1521;  in  1526  the  mntriculatio 
had  fallen  to  175,  but  by  1550,  notwithstanding  tho 
cent  Schmulknldic  War,  the  total  numbers  had  rie 
to  2000,  and  this  number  was  well  maintained  throng] 
out  the  century. 

Erfurt,  remaining  Catholic  in  a  Protestant  regi 
declined  more  rapidly  and  permanently.    In  the  year 
1520-21  there  wero  311  matriculations,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  120,  in  the  next  year  72,  and  five  years  later 
only  14.    Between  1521  to  1530  the  number  of  studonta 
fell  at  Rostock  from  123  to  33,  at  Frankfort-on-tho 
Oder  from  73  to  32.    Rostock,  however,  recover 
after  a  reorganization  in  1532.    The  number  of  s 
dent*  at  Greifswald  declined  so  that  no  lectures  were 
given  during  tho  period  1527-39,  after  whicli  it  again 
began  to  pick  up.     FConigsberg,  starting  with  314  stu-    , 
dents  later  fell  off.    Cologne  declined  in  numbers,  ati^fl 
Ko  did  Miiycnco  until  tho  Jesuits  founded  their  coUeg^^ 
in  1561,  which,  by  1568,  had  500  pupils  rwiogiiizcd 
as  members  of  the  university.    Vienna,  alw>,  having 
imnk  to  the  number  of  12  students  in  1532,  kept 
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Tery  low  ebb  until  1551,  when  the  effects  of  the  Jesuit 
revival  were  felt.  Whereas,  dnring  the  fifteen  years 
1508-22  there  were  64S5  matricalations  at  Leipzig. 
dminp  the  next  fifteen  years  there  were  only  1935.  By 
the  end  of  the  centniy,  however.  Leipidg  had  again 
become,  under  Protestant  leadership,  a  large  institn- 
:  tion. 

;.  Two  new  nniversities  were  founded  in  the  British  Briiiii 

7  Isles  during  the  century.  Edinburgh  in  15S2  and  Trin- 

T  i        itr  College,  Dublin,  in  1591.    In  England  a  number  of 
i  colleges  were  added  to  those  already  existing  at  Ox- 

ford and  Cambridge,  namely  Christ  Church  (first 
known,  after  its  founder,  Wolsey,  as  Cardinal's  Col- 
lege, then  as  King's  College^.  Brasenose,  and  Corpus 
CSiristi  at  Oxford  and  St.  John's,  Magdalen,  and  Trin- 
ity at  Cambridge.  Notwithstanding  these  new  fonn- 
dations  the  number  of  students  sank.  Dnrin?  the 
years  1M2-8,  only  191  degrees  of  B.A.  were  given  at 
Cambri^e  and  only  172  at  Oxford.  Asohnm  i.«  au- 
thority for  the  statement  that  thin^  were  still  worse 
under  Mary,  when  "the  wild  boar  of  the  wood"  oithor 
**cut  up  by  the  root  or  trod  down  to  the  ground"  the 
institutions  of  learning.  The  revenues  of  the  nniver- 
sities reached  their  low-water  mark  about  1547.  when 
the  total  income  of  Oxford  from  land  was  reckoned  at 
£5  and  that  of  Cambridge  at  £50,  per  annum.  ~  X'nder 
Elizabeth^  the  universities  rose  in  numbers,  while  bet- 
ter Latin  and  Greek  were  taught.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  a  college  education  became  fashionable  for  young 
gentlemen  instead  of  being  exclnsively  patronized  hy 
"learned  clerks."  The  foundation  of  the  College  of  1528 
Pfaysirians  in  London  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 

A  nniversity  was  founded  at  Zurich  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Zwingli.  Geneva's  University  opened  in  1559 
irith  BesB  aB  rector.  Connected  with  it  was  a  prepara- 
tory aehool  of  Mven  foims,  irith  a  rigidly  prescribed 
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coarse  in  the  classics.    When  the  bnir  was  admitt 
to  the  univcrsily  proper  by  exnrainiition,  he  took  wl 
ho  chose;  thei'e  wns  not  even  a  division  into  chk»e 
The  courses  olTered  to  him  inchidod  Orook,  ITcbrei 
theology,  tliiUcctic,  rhetoric,  phyxieH  mid  nintlictnatics. 

The  foundation  of  the  CoIIese  de  France  hy  Francis 
1  representcti  an  attempt  to  hring  new  life  and  vij 
into  learning  by  a  free  aiisociation  of  learned  men. 
was  planned  to  emancipate  science  from  the  tutelnj 
of  theology.  Erasmus  was  invited  but,  on  his  rofos 
to  accept,  Bnde  was  given  the  leading  position.  Cliaij 
of  Greek,  Hebrew,  uiatheniutics  and  Latin  were  founde 
by  the  king  in  1530.  Other  institotlons  of  teaming 
fonndwl  in  France  were  Rheims  1547,  Douai  1562,  Bo- 
8ani;on  '  1564,  none  of  them  now  in  existence.  Paris 
continued  to  be  the  largest  university  in  the  world, 
with  an  average  number  of  students  of  about  6000. 

Lonvain,  in  the  XetbcrlandK,  bad  3(^100  students  in 
1500  and  1521 ;  in  1550  the  number  rose  to  5000. 
was  divided  into  colleges  on  the  plan  still  found 
England.  Each  college  had  a  president,  three  pi 
lessors  and  twelve  fellows,  entertained  gratis,  in  ndi 
tion  to  a  larger  number  of  paying  scholars.  The  m< 
popular  classes  often  reached  the  number  of  300.  Tl 
foundation  of  the  Collegium  Trilinguo  by  Erasmus' 
friend  .Icromo  Busleiden  in  1517  was  an  attempt,  as  ita 
name  indicates,  to  give  instruction  in  Cireck  and  He- 
brew as  well  as  in  the  lAtin  classics.  A  bUght  fell 
upon  the  noble  iiistitutiiin  during  the  wars  of  religion. 
Under  the  tiuporvision  of  Alva  it  founded  professor- 
ships of  calechetics  and  substituted  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  for  the  Derretum  of  Oralian  in  the 
law  school.  E->diau8te<l  by  the  hemorrliages  caused  by 
the  Keligioua  War  and  8tar\'ed  by  the  Lenten  diet  o£_ 
Spanish  Catholicism,  it  gradually  decayed,  while 
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place  was  taken  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  the  Protestant  15^ 
University  of  Leyden.    A  second  Protestant  founda-  ^585 
tion,  Franeker,  for  a  time  flourished,  but  finally  with- 
ered away. 

Spanish  universities  were  crowded  with  new  num- 
bers. The  maxinium  student  body  was  reached  by 
Salamanca  in  1584  with  6778  men,  while  Alcalu  passed 
in  zenith  in  1547  with  the  respectable  enrollment  of 
1949.  The  foandation  of  no  less  than  nine  new  uni- 
versities in  Spain  bears  witness  to  the  interest  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  in  education. 

Pour  new  universities  opened  their  doors  in  Italy 
dnring  the  year  1540-1565.  The  Sapienza  at  Bome, 
in  addition  to  these,  was  revived  temporarily  by  Leo 
X  in  1513,  and,  after  a  relapse  to  the  dormant  state, 
again  awoke  to  its  full  power  tinder  Paul  III,  when 
chairs  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  established. 

The  services  of  all  these  universities  cannot  be  com-  Contribi 
puted  on  any  statistical  method.  Notwithstanding  all  '""^ 
their  faults,  their  dogmatic  narrowness  and  thoir  aca- 
demic arrogance,  they  contributed  more  to  progress 
than  any  other  institutions.  Each  acadomy  became  the 
center  of  scientific  research  and  of  intcllt'ctual  life. 
Their  influence  was  enonnous.  How  much  did  it  mean 
to  that  age  to  see  its  contending  hosts  marshalled  un- 
der two  professors,  Luther  and  Adrian  VI !  And  how 
many  other  leaders  taught  in  uiiivcrsities: — Erasmus, 
Melanchthon,  Reuchlin,  Lefi'vre,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  Pontiffs  and  kings  souftht  for  support  in  aca- 
demic proDonncements,  nor  could  tliey  always  force 
the  doctors  to  give  the  decision  they  wisln-d.  In  fact, 
each  university  stood  like  an  .Veropolis  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  at  once  a  temple  and  a  fortress  for  those 
who  loved  truth  and  ensued  It. 
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§  4.  Airt  ^^M 

The  si^i6cant  thing  about  art,  for  tbc  liietoriau  ^ 
for  the  avera^  man,  is  the  ideal  it  exprossos.  The 
artist  and  critic  may  find  more  to  intorent  him  iu  tho 
development  of  tociuiiquc,  how  this  paiutcr  dealt  with 
perspective  and  that  ono  with  "tactile  valocs,"  how 
the  Florentines  excelled  in  drawing  and  the  Venetians 
in  color.  But  for  us,  uot  bein^  profeotiiouMls,  tho  co^ 
tent  of  tho  art  is  more  important  than  its  form.  Fc 
after  all,  the  glorious  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Af 
and  tlio  mur\-olloua  paintings  of  the  Rcnni»8unoo  wc 
not  mere  iridescent  bubbles  blown  by  or  for  childr^ 
with  nothing  bettor  to  do.  They  were  the  embodiment 
of  ideas;  as  the  people  thought  in  their  hearts  so  tfai 
projected  themselves  into  the  objects  they  created. 

The  greatest  painters  the  world  has  seen,  and  nmi 
olliere  who  would  be  greatest  in  any  oUicr  time,  wc 
contemporaries   of   Luthor.    They   had  a   gospel 
preach  no  less  sacred  to  thorn  than  was  bis  to  hini ; 
was  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  this  world: 
Splendor,  tho  loveliness,  the  wonder  and  the  nobiUl 
of  human  life.    When,  with  young  eyes,  tliey  lookt 
oat  upon  the  world  iu  its  spring-tide,  they  fouud  it  m 
the  vale  of  tears  that  Uiey  had  been  told ;  tliey  found 
a  rapture.    They  saw  the  naked  body  not  vile  hut  bci 
tiful. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was*  painter  of  wonder,  but  u( 
of  naive  admiration  of  things  seen.  To  him  th<^  mtlj 
aelo  of  the  world  was  in  tho  mystery  of  knowledgy,-^ 
and  he  took  all  nature  as  his  province.  lie  gave 
life  aud  his  soul  for  tho  mastery  of  science;  he  u] 
served,  he  studied,  lip  pondered  everything.  From 
Uio  sun  in  tlie  heuveus  to  the  insect  on  tho  ground, 
nothing  was  so  large  as  to  imiiose  upon  him,  nothing 
too  small  to  escape  him.  Weighing,  measuring,  experi- 
menting, he  dug  deep  for  the  iimcr  reality  of  things; 
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he  spent  years  drawing  the  internal  orj^uis  of  the  body, 
and  otiier  years  making  plans  for  enginoera. 

Wlicu  h(>  paiutod,  Ui(*ro  vaa  bat  om>  thini;r  that  fawu- 

tcd  hlui :  tltc  soul.  To  lay  hare  the  mind  aa  bo  bad 
suctpcl  the  bruiu;  tu  take  man  or  vroDUia  at  some 
soLf-iwealing  pose,  to  sarpri»e  tbo  bidden  iieerut  of 
personality,  all  this  was  his  passion,  and  in  all  this 
be  excelled  as  no  one  bad  ever  done,  before  or  siuce. 
His  battle  pictnro  is  not  some  gnrgcouB  and  romantJo 
envalrj'  charge,  but  a  confused  mclue  of  homes  snort- 
ing: witb  terror,  ol'  men  vild  with  the  Inst  of  battle  or 
with  iiatrod  or  with  fear.  His  portraits  are  either  run- 
eatnree  or  prophecies:  they  lay  bare  some-  trait  unsus- 
pected, or  thi-y  probe  some  secret  weakness.  Is  not 
his  portrait  or  himself  a  wizard  I  Does  not  his  Mudusa 
chill  ns  with  the  horror  of  death!  Is  not  Beatrice 
d'Ksto  already  doomed  to  waste  awav,  when  he  paints 
bert 

Tbo  Lust  Supper  had  been  treated  a  bnmlreil  times  Tlwl 

fore  him,  now  as  a  eucbaristic  sacnuncnt,  now  as  a  ^'*' 
monastic  meal,  now  as  a  ^thering  of  friends.     What 
Leonardo  make  of   itl    A  study  of  cltaracter. 

aos  has  just  said.  "One  of  you  will  betray  me."  and 
divine  head  has  suuk  upon  his  breast  with  culm, 
lortal  grief.     John,  the  Beloved,  is  fairly  sick  vnth 

rrow;  Peter  would  be  fiercely  at  the  traitor's  throat; 
mas  darta  forward,  doubting,  to  ask,  "Lord,  is  it 
IT"  Every  face  expresses  deep  and  different  reaction. 
Tt  T-  its  .loilns,  his  face  teuse,  the  cords  of  his  neck 
hi  .  -;  oat,  his  muitelus  taut  witli  the  supreme  otTorl 
not  to  betray  the  evil  purpose  wbicli,  nevertbelesii, 
era  on  his  visage  as  plainly  as  a  thunder  cloud  on 

irallry  nfturiioou. 

Throuebout  life  Leonardo  was  fasdnat«d  with  ao 
enigmatic  smile  that  he  had  scou  somewbure,  peHiaps 
in  V'eroccliio's  studio,  perhaps  on  the  face  of  some 
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woman  be  liud  known  as  a  boy.    Ui8  tirttt  pauituig:a 
-were  of  laughing  women,  autl  tbe  same  smile  is  ou  the 
lips  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Dionysus  and  Loda  and 
the  Vir^n  and  St.  Anne  and  Mona  liisal    Wlint  w 
he  trying  to  exprcfisl    Vawiri  found  the  "smile 
pleasing  that  it  was  a  thing  more  divine  than  hmu. 
to  behold";  Ruskin  thought  it  archaic,  Miintz  ".aad  an 
disillusioned,"  Bcrcnson  BUpcrcilions,  and  Freud 
rotic.    Reymond  calls   it  the  smile  of  Prometbeui 
Kaust,  Oedipus  and  the  Sphinx;  Pater  saw  in  it  "t 
animalism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  the  reverie 
the  Middle  Ages  with  its  spiritunl  ambitions  and  ima 
inary  loves,  the  return  to  the  pagan  world,  the  Bins 
the  Borgias."    Though  some  great  critics,  like  ReF" 
nach,  have  asserted  that  Mona  Lisa  is  only  Hubtle 
iLiM     any  great  portrait  is  subtle,  it  is  impossible  to  rcga 
it  merely  as  that.    It  is  a  psychological  study. 
what  moans  the  smilcT    In  a  word,  sex, — not  on  th 
physical  side  so  studied  and  glorified  by  other  paintei 
but  in  its  psychological  aspect    For  once  Leonar 
has  stripped  bare  not  tlie  body  but  the  soul  of  deuir 
— the  pHssiun,  the  lust,  the  trembling  and  the  sham 
There  is  something  frightening  about  Leda  cauglit  witli 
the  swan,  about  the  clTeminate  Dionysus  and  John  the 
Baptist's   mouth  "folded    fur  a   kiss  of   irresistible 
pleasure,"    If  the  stories  then  told  about  the  cliildr 
of  Alexander  VI  and  about  Margaret  of  Navarre  a 
Anne  Boleyn  were  true,  Mona  Lisa  was  their  sister. 

Everj'thing  he  touched  acquires  the  same  psycho- 
logical penetration.  His  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is 
not  an  effort  to  delight  the  eye,  but  is  a  study,  almost 
a  criticism,  of  Christianity.  All  surts  of  men  ai^^H 
brought  before  Uie  miraculous  Babe,  and  their  ren^^ 
tions,  of  wonder,  of  amazement,  of  devotion,  of  love, 
of  skepticism,  of  scoffing,  and  of  indi  flfereuce,  are  per- 
fectly recorded. 
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After  the  oool  and  stormy  spring  of  art  came  the  Tbe 
warm  and  geotle  sommer.  Life  became  so  fnll,  so  ***"" 
beautiful,  so  pleasant,  so  allaring,  that  men  soaght 
for  nothing  save  to  qna£f  its  goblet  to  the  dregs. 
Venice,  seated  like  a  lovely,  vanton  qneen,  on  her 
throne  of  sparkling  waters,  drew  to  her  bosom  all 
the  devotees  of  pleasure  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Her 
argosies  still  bron^t  to  her  every  pomp  and  glory  of 
vestment  with  which  to  array  her  body  sumptuously ; 
her  lovers  lavished  on  her  gold  and  jewels  and  palaces 
and  rare  exotic  Inxnriea.  How  all  this  is  reBected  in 
her  great  painters,  the  BelUnis  and  Giorgione  and 
Titian  and  Tintoretto !  Life  is  no  longer  a  wonder  to 
them  but  a  banquet;  the  malady  of  thought,  the  trou- 
ble of  the  soul  is  not  for  them.  Tbeirs  is  the  realm 
of  the  senses,  and  if  man  conld  live  by  sense  alone, 
surely  be  must  revel  in  what  they  ofiFer.  They  dye 
their  canvasses  in  such  blaze  of  color  and  light  as  can 
be  seen  only  in  the  sunset  or  in  the  azure  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, or  in  tropical  flowers.  How  they  clothe 
their  figures  in  every  conceivable  splendor  of  orphrcy 
and  ermine,  in  jewels  and  shining  armor  and  rich 
stuff  of  silk  and  samite,  in  robe  of  scarlet  or  in  yellow 
dalmatic!  Every  house  for  them  is  a  palace,  every  bit 
of  landscape  an  enchanted  garden,  every  action  an 
ecstasy,  every  man  a  hero  and  every  woman  a  paragon 
of  voluptuous  beauty. 

The  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
branches  of  Renaissance  painting,  for  it  appealed  to 
the  newly  aroused  individualism,  the  grandiose  egotism 
of  the  so  optimistic  and  so  self-conSdent  age.  After 
Leonardo  no  one  songfat  to  make  the  portrait  pri- 
marily a  character  study.  Titian  and  Raphael  and 
Holbein  and  most  of  their  contemporaries  sought 
rather  to  please  and  flatter  than  to  analvse.  Bnt  ^"^ 
withal  there  is  often  a  truth  to  nature  that  make  many  1375 
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of  the  portraits  of  that  time  like  the  day  of  jiidgmonj 
in  their  rcvclatiou  of  character.  Titian's  splendt^ 
liarmonies  of  scarlet  silk  and  crimson  satin  and  gol 
brocade  and  pnrple  velvet  and  silvery  far  enshnii 
many  a  blend  of  villainies  and  brutal  stupiditiei 
What  is  more  cruelly  realistic  than  the  leer  of  tt 
satyr  clothed  as  Francis,  Kinfr  of  Franco;  than  tht 
bovine  dullneps  of  Charles  V  and  the  lizard-like  dnll^j 
ness  of  his  son;  or  than  that  strange  combination  oj^f 
wolfish  cunning  and  smnish  befitiality  with  human^^ 
thought  and  self-command  that  fascinates  in  Raphnol'i 
portrait  of  Leo  X  and  his  two  cardinalst  On  tl 
other  hand,  what  a  profusion  of  strong  and  noble  meij 
and  women  gaze  at  us  from  the  canvases  of  thai 
time.  They  are  a  study  of  infinite  variety  and  of  aui 
passing  charm. 

The  secularization  of  art  proceeded  even  to  th^ 
length  of  affecting  religious  painting.  Susanna  ant 
Magdalen  and  St.  Barbara  and  St.  Sebastian  are  n< 
longer  starved  nuns  and  monks,  bundled  iu  shapeless 
clothes;  they  become  maidens  and  youths  of  raan-ellous 
beauty.  Even  the  Virgin  and  Christ  were  drawn  from 
the  handsoniofit  models  obtainable  and  were  ricbly  . 
clothed.  This  tendency,  long  at  work,  found  its  con^M 
summation  in  Rapliael  Sanzio  of  Urblno.  ^^ 

It  is  one  of  those  useful  coincidences  that  seem  al- 
most symbolic  that  Raphael  and  Luther  were  bom  in 
Lfhc  same  year,  for  they  were  both  the  products  of  tho 
same  process — the  decay  of  Catholicism.  When,  for 
long  ages,  a  forest  has  rotted  on  the  ground,  it  may 
form  a  bod  of  eoal,  ready  to  be  dug  up  and  turned  into 
power,  or  it  may  make  a  field  luxuriant  i»  grain  and 
fruit  and  flowers.  From  the  deposits  of  medieval  re- 
ligion the  miner's  son  of  Afansfeld  extracted  cuough 
energy  to  turn  half  Europe  upside  down;  from  the 
same  fertile  swamp  Raphael  culled  the  most  exquisite 
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bloRftonifi  and  tho  most  dolicioiis  berrioa.  Tn  change 
tlio  inL'tapIior,  Luthor  was  the  thunder  and  Raphael 
iHl'  ritinbow  of  tlio  same  storm. 

Tlu>  I'ltir'f  work  of  bolli  of  thorn  was  to  make  roligion 
undcralandwl  of  tiie  pL-oplc;  to  adapt  it  to  the  iicihU 
of  Lbc  titno.    IrV'hcn  faith  fails  n  matt  may  cither  aban* 
(Inn  tho  old  religion  for  another,  or  he  may  stop  Uiink- 
ing  about  dof,'mn  altogether  and  tind  solace  in  tho 
niyBticai-oesthetic  axpoet  of  bi.s  cult.    This  second  al- 
ternative was  worked  to  Us  limit  by  Raphael.    He  was 
not  cfltieenu'd  with  the  true  but  with  tho  beautiful. 
Ry  far  the  hirger  part  of  his  very  uuraerou8  pictnrca 
have  religious  subjects.    The  whole  Bible— which  Lu- 
ther translated  into  the  vernacular — was  by  him  trauB- 
lated  into  tho  yet  clearer  lancrunge  of  sense.    Kven 
now  most  i>eople  conceive  biblical  characten*  in  tho 
forms    uf    this    greatest    of    illustrators.    Delicacy, 
i  pathos,  spirituality,  idyllic  loveliness — everything  but 
realism  or  tragedy — aro  stamped  on  all  his  cnnvasoa. 
'Beautiful   as   a   Raphael    Madonna"   is  an    Italian 
iroverb,  and  so  skilfully  si'lected  a  type  of  beauty  in 
there  in  bin  Virgins  that  they  arc  neither  loo  ethi-renl 
nor  too  Kensuous.     l>ivine  tenderness,  motherhood  at 
fits  holiest,  gazes  calmly  from  the  face  of  tbo  Siatino 
[Madonna,  "whoso  eyes  are  deeper  than  tho  deptlis  of 
fwaters  atilled  at  even."    The  simple  mind,  un8()phi8li- 
'  eated  by  lore  of  the  prc-Rnphaclito  school,  will  worship 
a   Raphael    when    lie   will    but    revel   in    a    Titian. 
Rtmngely  touched  by  tlie  macic  of  this  passionate  lover 
both  of  the  church  and  of  mortal  women,  the  average 
man  nf  that  day,  or  of  this,  found,  and  will  llnd,  glad 
tidincN  for  his  heart  in  tho  very  color  of  Mary's  roI>c. 
"Whoever  woul<l  know  how  Christ  trnn.'>figured  and 
ide  divine  should  be  painted,  must  look,''  wiys  Va- 
iri,  on  Raphael's  canvases. 
The  church  and  the  par>ncy  fonnd  an  ally  in  Raphael, 
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wbosc  pencil  iltustrnlod  so  rnatiy  triumphs  of  the  pop< 
and  so  inatiy  mvflteries  of  rcli^on.  In  his  Dixputa  (s<;  _ 
called)  be  made  the  gocrct  of  trniisuhstniitinlioii  visible. 
In  his  great  cartoon  of  Leo  I  turning  hack  Attila  he 
gave  new  power  to  the  arm  of  Leo  X.  His  Parnassu* 
and  School  of  Athens  xeenied  to  make  phitosopliy  cns] 
for  the  people.  Indeed,  it  is  from  them  that  he  lins' 
reaped  his  rich  reward,  for  while  the  Pharisees  of  art 
pick  flaws  in  him,  point  out  what  they  find  nf  shalIo\ 
ness  and  of  insincorit>%  the  people  love  him  more  thai 
any  other  artist  has  been  loved.  It  is  for  them  that  ho" 
workeil,  and  on  ever>'  labor  ono  might  read  as  it  wore 
his  motto,  **I  will  not  offend  oven  one  of  these  litllo 
ones." 

If  Raphael's  art  was  safe  in  his  own  hands  there  eai 
he  little  doubt  timt  it  hastened  the  decadence  of  paint- 
ing in  the  hands  of  his  followers.  His  favorite  pupil 
•Ginlio  Komnno,  caught  every  trick  of  the  master  andJ 
like  the  devil  citing  ^ripture,  painted  pictures  to  dej 
light  the  cyo  so  licentious  that  they  cannot  now 
exhibited.  Andrea  del  Sarto  eentJmentalizi'd  the  Vir-" 
gin,  turning  tenderness  to  pathos.  -Corroggio,  the 
most  gifted  of  them  all,  could  do  nothing  so  well  as 
depict  sensual  love.  His  pictures  are  hymns  to  Venus, 
and  his  women,  saints  and  sinners  alike,  are  houris  of 
an  erotic  paradise.  Has  the  ecstasy  of  amorous  pas-, 
sion  amountiug  almost  to  mystical  transport  ever  beci 
better  suggested  than  in  the  marvellous  light  and  shade 
of  his  Jupiter  and  lot  These  and  many  other  cou- 
temporary  artists  bad  on  their  lips  but  one  song,  a 
paean  in  praise  of  life,  the  pomps  and  glories  of  this 
goodly  world  and  the  delights  and  beauties  of  the  body^. 

But  to  all  men,  save  those  loved  by  the  go<ls,  tiiei 
comes  some  moment,  perhaps  in  the  very  heyday  ot 
success  and  joy  and  love,  when  a  sudden  ruin  falls  upoaj 
the  world.    The  death  of  one  loved  more  than  aelU 
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disease  and  pain,  the  betrayal  of  some  tmst,  the  failnre 
of  the  so  cherished  cause — all  these  and  many  more 
are  the  gates  by  which  tragedy  is  born.  And  the 
beaaty  of  tragedy  is  above  all  other  beanty  becaase 
only  in  some  sapreme  straggle  can  the  grandenr  of 
the  faoman  spirit  assert  its  full  majesty.  In  Shake- 
speare and  Michelangelo  it  is  not  the  torture  that 
pleases  us,  but  the  triumph  over  circumstance. 

No  one  has  so  deeply  felt  or  so  truly  expressed  this  Mkhel- 
as  the  Florentine  sculptor  who,  amidst  a  world  of  love  JJf^si 
and  laughter,  lived  in  wilful  sadness,  learning  how 
man  from  his  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  can  emerge 
victor  and  how  the  soul,  by  her  passion  of  pain,  is  per- 
fected. He  was  interested  in  but  one  thing,  man,  be- 
cause only  man  is  tragic.  He  would  paint  no  por- 
traits— or  but  one  or  two — because  no  li\nng  person 
came  up  to  his  ideal.  AU  his  figures  are  stroiig  be- 
cause strength  only  is  able  to  suffer  as  to  do.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  arc  men  rather  than  women,  because 
the  beauty  of  the  male  is  strength,  whereas  the  strength 
of  the  woman  is  beauty.  Only  in  a  few  of  his  early 
figures  does  he  attain  calm, — in  a  Madonna,  in  David 
or  in  the  Men  Bathing,  all  of  them,  including  the  Ma- 
donna with  its  figures  of  men  in  the  background,  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  athletic  power. 

But  save  in  these  early  works  almost  all  that  Michel- 
angelo set  his  hand  to  is  fairly  convulsed  with  passion. 
Leda  embraces  the  swan  at  the  supreme  moment  of 
conception;  Eve,  drawn  from  the  side  of  Adam,  is 
weeping  bitterly;  Adam  is  rousing  himself  to  the  hard 
fltruggltfthat  is  life ;  the  slaves  are  writhing  under  their 
bonds  as  though  they  were  of  hot  iron;  Moses  is  start- 
ing from  his  seat  for  some  tremendous  conflict. 
Every  figure  lavished  on  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  reaches,  when  it  does  not  surpass,  the  limit  of 
human    physical    development.    Sibyl   and    Prophet, 
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Adam  and  Eve,  miiQ  and  Ood  are  all  hurled  togeth 
with  a  riot  of  strength  and  *'terribilita." 

The  almost  siipematnral  terror  of  Michelangelo's 
gcnttis  found  fult<;st  scope  in  illnHtrating  the  idea  o^^ 
prodcRtination     that    ob«citsi>c]    tlie     Kofomiers    anoH 
haunted  nutuy  a  Catholic  of  that  timo  aho.    In  tbo 
Last  Jndgmcnt  the  artist  laid  the  whole  emphasii^  upon 
the  damnation  of  the  wicked,  hurlt-d  down  to  external 
torment  by  tlie  sentence,  "Depart  from  mo,  ye  cursed," 
uttered  by  Christ,  not  the  meek  and  gentle  Man  of    j 
Sorrows,  bnt  the  rex  tremevdae  nmjrstatis,  a  Hercules, 
before  whom  Mary  trembles  and  the  whole  of  creation 
shudder«.    A  quieter,  buti^io  Iokk  tragic  work  of  art    ' 
is  the  sculpture  on  the  tomb  of  Lorenzo  do'  Medici  at 
Florence.    The  hero  himself  sits  above,  and  both  bo 
and  the  four  allegorical  figures,  two  men  and  two 
women,  commonly  called  Day  and  Night,  Morning 
and  Evening,  are  lost  in  pensive,  eternal  sorrow.    So 
they  brood  for  ever  as  if  seeking  in  sleep  and  dumb 
forgetfalness  some  anodyne  for  the  sense  of  their 
country'H  and  their  race's  doom.  ^H 

But  it  is  not  all  pain.    Titian  has  not  made  Joy  no^^ 
Eaphael  love  nor  Leonardo  wonder  so  beavitifuras 
Michelangelo  has  made  tragedy.    His  sonnets  breathi 
a  worship  of  beauty  as  the  symbol  of  divine  love.    Hi 
is  like  the  great,  dark  angel  of  ^'icto^  Hugo: 

Et  range  devint  noir,  ct  dit : — .To  suis  ramonr. 
Mms  son  front  Hombrc  6tuit  plus  elinrmaDt  que  le  jour, 
£t  je  Toyais,  dans  I 'ombre  ou  brillaient  ws  pninelleR, 
Xtea  astrcs  i  tmvtn)  Ics  plumes  de  bus  ailc«. 

The  contrast  between  the  fertility  of  Italian  artistic 
genius  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  Xorthem  Eu- 
rope is  most  apparent  when  tlie  northern  painters  cop- 
ied most  closely  their  transalpine  brothers.  The  taste 
for  Italian  pictures  was  spread  abroad  by  the  manyj 
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travelers,  and  tfae  demand  created  a  supply  of  copies 
and  imitations.    Antwerp  became  a  regnlar  factoiy 
of  SQch  works,  whereas  the  Germans,  Cranacb,  Darer 
and  Holbein  were  profoundly  affected  by  Italy.     Of 
them  all  Ht^bein  was  the  only  one  who  conld  really 
compete  with  the  Italians  on  their  own  ground,  and  Hu»H«l- 
that  only  in  one  branch  of  art,  portraiture.    His  stud-  y^l^i—,. 
ies  of  Henry  Vlil,  and  of  his  wives  and  courtiers,  com-  U9:-i»u 
bine  truth  to  nature  with  a  high  sense  of  beauty.     His 
paintings  of  ifore  and  Erasmus  express  with  perfect 
mastery  the  finest  qualities  of  two  rare  natures. 

Durer  seldom  succeeded  in  painting  pictures  of  the  Albert 
most  beautiful  type,  but  a  few  of  his  portraits  can  be  Hji.Jsjg 
compared  with  nothing  save  Leonardo's  studies.  The 
whole  of  a  man's  life  and  character  are  set  forth  in  his 
two  drawings  of  his  friend  Pirckheimer,  a  strange 
blend  of  tfae  philosopher  and  the  hog.  And  the  tragedy 
ia  that  the  lower  nature  won;  in  1504  there  is  but  a 
potential  coarseness  in  the  strong  face:  in  1522  the 
Bwine  had  conquered  and  but  the  wreck  of  the  scholar 
is  visiUe. 

As  an  engineer  and  as  a  student  of  aesthetics  Durer 
was  also  the  northern  Leonardo.  His  theory-  of  art 
reveals  the  secret  of  his  genins:  "What  beauty  \s,  I 
know  not ;  bat  for  myself  I  take  that  which  at  all  times 
has  been  considered  beantiful  by  the  greater  number." 
This  is  making  art  democratic,  bringing  it  down  from 
the  small  coterie  of  palace  and  mansion  to  the  home 
of  the  people  at  lai^.  Durer  and  his  compeers  were 
enabled  to  do  this  by  exploiting  the  new  German  arts 
of  etching  and  wood-engraving.  Pictures  were  multi- 
plied by  hundreds  and  thousands  and  sold,  not  to  one 
patron  but  to  the  many.  Characteristically  they  re- 
flected the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  common  people  in 
every  homely  phase.  Pious  subjects  were  numerous, 
beeaose  religion  bulked  large  in  the  common  thought. 
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bat  it  was  the  religion  of  the  popular  preacher,  t 
laliiig  the  lifo  of  ChriHt  into  contemporury  German  life, 
wholesoine  and  a  littlo  vulgar.    The  people  love  mar- 
vels an<l  they  arc  veiy  litera! ;  whal  coulil  he  more  mar- 
vellous oud  muru  litoral  than  Durcr's  illuHtrations  of 
the  Apocalypse  in  which  the  Dragon  with  ton  horns 
and  seven  heads,  and  the  Lamb  with  seven  horns  and 
soveir  eyes  are  reprewented  exactly  as  they  are  de- 
scrihedT     l>iirer  neither  wlrovo  for  nor  altain('<I  any- 
thing but  realism.    "1  think,"  he  wrote,  "the  more 
exact  and  like  a  man  n  picture  is,  the  better  the  work. 
.  .  .  Others  are  of  anotlier  opinion  and  speak  of  how 
a  man  should  be  .  .  .  but  in  such  things  I  conuiderj 
nature  the  master  and  hmnan  imaginations  crrom-^ri 
It  was  life  he  copied,  the  life  he  saw  around  him  S^ 
Nuremberg. 

Bat  Uiircr,  to  use  his  own  famous  criterion  of  por- 
traitare,  painted  not  only  the  features  of  Germany, 
but  her  soul.  Three  of  his  woodcuts  depict  German 
aspirations  so  fully  that  they  are  the  best  explanation 
of  the  Keformation,  which  they  prophesyJ  The  first 
of  these,  The  Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil,  shows  the 
Christian  soldier  riding  through  a  valley  of  supcmat- 
nral  terrors.  "So  ist  des  Menohcn  Lcbcn  nichto  an- 
dercs  dann  eine  Bitterschaft  auf  Erden,"  is  the  old 
German  translation  of  Job  vii,  I,  following  the  Vul- 
gate. Erasmus  in  his  Handbook  of  the  ChruHian 
Knight  had  imagined  just  such  a  scene,  and  so  deeply 
had  the  idea  of  the  soldier  of  Christ  sunk  into  the 
people's  mind  that  later  generations  inlen>reted  . 
Diirer's  knight  as  a  picture  of  Sickingcn  or  Hutten  or  , 
one  of  the  bold  champions  of  the  new  religion.  ^H 

In  the  St.  Jerome  peacefully  at  work  in  his  panelte^^ 
study,  translating  the   Bible,  while  the  blosHcd  sun 
sliincs  in  -and  the  lion  and  the  little  bear  doze  content- 
edly, is  not  Luther  foretold  T    But  the  German  stU' 
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kt  magician's  laboratory  that  linM  pro<liic4Hl  ko  macb 
of  good,  bafl  ul.su  i>rti>n  been  Uii>  iil<-inbic  of  brooding 
and  doHpair.  Mnro  Uiitn  ever  before  nt  the  op^niiiK 
of  tlie  century  men  folt  tbo  vast  promises  and  the  vast 
ojiprKiMjiuii  of  thought.  New  science  had  bureit  tbu  old 
boiiU«  but,  witlml,  the  houI  Btill  yearned  for  more.  Tho 
vanity  of  knowledge  is  cxprcKsvd  as  nowhere  else  in 
Purer's  Molanchnlin,  one  of  thu  world  V  Krojitc»t  pie*- 
tures.  Surrounded  by  Bciontific  iustnimenls, — tho 
compaas,  the  book,  the  balance,  the  hammer,  the  urilh- 
metlcal  square,  the  bour-^hi'^it,  the  bell — sits  n  wnmau 
with  wings  too  small  to  raise  hor  heavy  bmiy.  Kiir  in 
the  distjinoe  is  a  wonderful  city,  with  the  glory  of  Iho 
Northern  Lights,  but  acrosji  the  s|)lendid  vision  Hits 
(he  little  bat  like  creature,  fit  symbol  of  somo  disor- 
dered fancy  of  an  ovei-wrought  mind. 
!  Closely  akin  to  tho  melancholy  of  Uio  Renaissance  The 
is  the  love  of  tho  grewsome.  In  Diirer  it  took  tho 
hnmilesB  form  of  a  fondness  for  monstrosities, — 
rhinoceroses,  bearded  babies,  six-legged  pigs  and  the 
like.  But  PToIbein  and  many  other  artists  tickled  tho 
eraotioDS  of  their  contemporaries  by  painting  long 
BcricB  known  as  the  Dance  of  Death,  in  which  some 
jtuiD  or  woman  t>'pical  of  a  certain  class,  such  as  the 
emperor,  tlic  sohlier,  the  peasant,  the  bride,  is  repre- 
sented as  being  haled  from  life  by  a  grinning  skeleton. 

Typical  of  tho  age,  too,  was  the  caricature  now 
drawn  into  Uie  service  of  ttio  intense  party  strugglea 
of  the  Itefonnation.  To  depict  the  pope  or  Luther 
or  the  Huguenots  in  their  true  form  their  enemies  drew 
them  with  daws  and  hoofs  and  ass's  heads,  and  dei.'il'H 
tails,  drinking  and  blaspheming.  Even  kings  ic«ro 
oaricatared, — doubly  significant  fact  I 

As  painting  and  sculpture  attained  so  high  a  level 
of  roatarity  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one  might  sup- 
pose that  architecture  would  do  the  same.    In  truth. 
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however,  architecture  rntlier  dcdinod.    Very  often, 
if  not  always,  each  special  artrform  goes  through  a 
cycle  of  youth,  perfection,  and  decay,  tliat  remind  one 
stronjrly  of  the  life  of  a  man.    The  birth  of  an  art  is 
duo  often  to  some  technical  invention,  the  full  [loM^ 
biliUos  of  which  are  only  gradually  developed.    B^^ 
after  the  newly  opened  fiidds  have  Wn  exhausted  the  ' 
cpigoni  can  do  little  but  recombine,  often  in  fantastic 
ways,  the  old  elements;  public  tHsle  turns  from  thuu^ 
and  demands  something  now.       «  ^M 

So  the  supremo  beauty  of  the  medieval  cathedral,  a^ 
eeeu  at  Pisa  or  Florence  or  Perugia  or  Rlicims 
Cologne,  was  never  eqnallcd  in  the  sixteenth  centu 
As  the  Church  declined,  so  did  the  churches.    Take  Bt. 
Peter's  at  Komo,  colossal  in  conception  and  onormoualy 
unequal  in  execution.    With  characteristic  pride  and 
self-con  fidence  Pope  Julius  II  to  make  room  for  it 
tore  down  the  old  church,  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments, venerable  and  beautiful  with  the  boar  of  twelve 
centuries.     Even  by  his  contemporaries  the  arciiitect, 
Bramante,  was  dubbed  liuinantel    He  made  a  phin, 
which  was  started;  then  he  died.    In  his  place  were 
appointed  San  Gallo  and  Baphacl  and  Miclielangclo, 
together  or  in  turn,  and  towers  were  added  after  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century.    The  result  is  the 
ge.st  building  in  the  world,  and  almost  the  worst  p 
portioned.    After  all,  there  is  something  appropriate 
in  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  pretensions  of  the  popes 
expanded  ami  tlieir  powers  decreased,  so  their  church< 
should  become  vaster  and  yet  less  impressive. 
Peter's  was  intended  to  be  a  marble  thunderbolt;  b 
like  so  many  of  the  papal  thunders  of  that  age,  it 
hut  a  hyutnm  fiilmen  in  the  endl 

The  love  for  the  grandiose,  carried  to  excess  in 
Peter's,  is  visible  in  other  sixloeuth  oontuiy  ecclesiai 
tical  buildings,  such  as  the  Badia  at  Florence.    Small 
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as  this  is,  there  is  a  oertaiB  largeness  of  line  that  is  not 
Gothic,  but  that  goes  back  to  classical  models.  St. 
Etienne  da  Moat  at  Paris  is  another  good  example  of 
the  inflaence  of  the  etodr  of  the  aocients  npon  archi- 
tectnre.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  great  cathedral 
or  chutdi  bnilt  in  Germany  daring  this  centnry.  In 
England  portions  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge date  from  these  years,  but  these  portions  are 
grafted  on  to  an  older  style  that  really  determined 
them.  The  greatest  glory  of  English  university  ar- 
chitectnre,  the  c^pel  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge, 
was  finished  in  the  first  years  of  the  centnry.  The 
noble  fan-vaulting  and  the  stained-glass  windows  will 
be  remembered  by  all  vho  have  seen  them. 

After  the  Beformation  ecclesiastical  architecture  E<^i«»««e 
followed  two  diverse  styles;  the  Protestants  cultivated 
excessive  plainness,  the  Catholics  excessive  ornament. 
The  iconoclasts  bad  no  sense  for  beauty,  and  thought, 
as  Luther  put  it,  that  faith  was  likely  to  be  neglected 
by  those  who  set  a  hi^  value  on  external  form. 
Moreover  the  Protestant  services  necessitated  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  medieval  cathedral  style.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  lecture  hall  with  pews ;  the  old  columns 
and  transepts  and  the  roomy  floor  made  way  for  a  more 
practical  form. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  natural  re- 
action, lavished  decoration  on  their  churches  as  never 
before.  Every  colimm  was  made  ornate,  every  excuse 
was  taken  for  adding  some  extraneous  embeUishment ; 
the  walls  were  crowded  with  pictures  and  statues  and 
carving  to  delight,  or  at  least  to  arrest,  the  eye.  But 
it  happened  that  the  noble  taste  of  the  earlier  and 
simpler  age  failed;  amid  all  possible  devices  to  give 
effect,  qniet  grandeor  was  wanting. 

What  the  people  of  that  secular  generation  really  CmIm 
bnih  with  anthunasm  and  suocees  were  their  own  dwell- 
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ings.  What  aro  tho  caettcs  of  Chnmborfl  and  Bl(^ 
and  tho  Louvre  and  Ilanipton  Coort  and  Heidelberg 
but  houses  of  play  and  pleasure  such  as  only  a  child 
could  dream  ofl  King  and  cardinal  and  noble  vied 
in  making  tower  and  gable,  gallery  and  court  as  of  a 
fair>'  palace ;  banqueting  hall  and  secret  obaniber  where 
Ibey  and  their  plnyniatfls  could  revel  to  their  heart's 
content  and  leave  their  initials  carved  as^thicldy  as  boyit 
carve  them  on  an  old  seliool  desk.  jVnd  how  richly 
they  filletl  them!  A  hani  of  new  arts  sprang  up  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  these  palace-dwellers:  our 
mnseums  are  still  filled  with  the  glass  and  enamel,  the 
VBBGS  and  porcelain,  the  taiwfltry  and  furniture 
jewelry  that  belonged  to  Francis  and  Catharine  d 
Medici  and  Leo  X  and  Elizabeth.  How  perfect  was 
the  art  of  many  of  tll^sc  articles  of  daily  use  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  studying  at  first  hand  the  salt-oellars 
of  Cellini,  or  the  gold  and  silver'  and  crystal  goblets 
made  by  his  compeers.  Examine  the  clocks,  of  whi<^ 
the  one  at  Stra«>burg  is  an  example;  the  detail 
^\-ork  man  ship  is  infinite;  even  the  striking  apparatus 
and  the  dials  showing  planetary  motions  are  far  bo- 
yond  our  own  means,  or  perhaps  our  taste.  Whea 
Peter  Henlein  invented  tlie  watch,  using  as  the  mai 
spring  a  coiled  feather,  he  may  not  have  made  chrofl 
oineter*!  as  exact  as  those  turned  out  nowadays,  b 
the  "Nuremberg  eggs'* — so  called  from  tlieir  place 
origin  and  their  shape,  not  «  disk,  but  a  sphere — w 
mar\'els  of  chasing  and  incrustation  and  jewelrj'. 

Tho  low  of  the  beautiful  was  universal.    The 
of  that  time,  less  commodious,  sanitary,  and  popul 
Ihnn    it  is   todny,   was   certainly   fuircr  to   the 
Enough  of  old  Kuremborg  and  Chester  and  Siena  an 
Perugia  and  many  other  towns  remains  to  assure 
that  the  red-tiled  houses,  the  overhanging  storeys, 
high  gables  and  quaint  dormer  windows,  presented 
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far  more  pleasing  appearance  than  do  our  lines  of 
smoky  factories  and  drab  dwellings. 

The  men  so  greedy  of  all  delicate  eights  and  pleas-  Mu»ic 
ant,  would  fain  also  staff  their  cars  with  sweet  sounds. 
And  so  they  did,  within  the  limitations  of  a  still  un- 
developed technique.    They  had  organs,  lutes,  viols, 
lyres,  harps,  citherns,  homa,  and  a  kind  of  primitive 
piano  known  as  the  clavichord  or  the  clavicembalo. 
Many  of  these  instruments  were  exquisitely  rich  and 
delicate  in  tone,  but  they  lacked  the  range  and  volume 
and  variety  of  our  music.    Almost  all  melodies  were 
slow,  solemn,  plaintive;  the  tune  of  Luther's  hymn 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  style  then  prevalent.    When 
we  read  that  the  churches  adopted  the  airs  of  popular 
songs,  so  that  hymns  were  sung  to  ale-house  jigs  and 
catches  from  the  street,  we  must  remember  that  the 
said  jigs  and  love-songs  were  at  least  as  sober  and 
staid  as  are  many  of  the  tunes  now  expressly  written  Ptle»trint, 
for  our  hymns.    The  composers  of  the  time,  especially   ^^^*"'* 
Palestrina  and  Orlando  LassO,  did  wonders  within  the  ^^^ 
limits  then  possible  to  introduce  richness  and  variety  1594 
into  song. 

Art  was  already  on  the  decline  when  it  came  i  rito  con-  Ait  and 
flict  with  the  religious  revivals  of  the  time.  The  causes  "  '*"*" 
of  the  decadence  arc  not  hard  to  understand.  The 
generation  of  giants,  bom  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  seemed  to  exhaust  the  possibilities 
of  artistic  expression  in  painting  and  sculpture,  or  at 
least  to  exhaust  the  current  ideas  so  expressible. 
Qoido  Reni  and  the  Caracci  could  do  notliing  but  imi- 
tate and  recombine. 

And  then  came  the  battle  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
to  turn  men's  minds  into  other  channels  than  tliat  of 
beauty.  Even  when  the  Reformation  was  not  con- 
scionsly  opposed  to  art,  it  shoved  it  aside  as  a  distrac- 
tion from  the  real  business  of  life.    Thus  it  has  come 
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about  in  Protestant  laiido  that  the  public  regards  art 
as  either  a  "business"  or  au  "education."  Luther 
himself  loved  music  alwve  all  thiiigH  and  did  much  to 
popularize  it, — while  EraKmus  shuddered  at  the  ptialiD- 
ein^iiiiK  he  hoard  from  Protestant  congrogations !  Of 
pamting  the  Hcfomier  spoke  with  mlmiration,  but  so 
rarely!  \Vhat  could  art  be  in  the  life  of  a  man  who 
was  fighting  for  his  souPs  salvationt  Calvin  saw  more 
clearly  the  dangers  to  the  soul  from  the  seductions  of 
this  world's  transitory  charm.  Images  be  thought 
idolatrous  in  churches  and  be  said  outright:  "It 
■would  be  ft  ridiculous  and  inept  ioiitaliou  of  the  papig: 
to  fancy  that  we  render  God  moro  worthy  service 
ornamenting  our  temples  and  in  employing  organs  ao< 
toys  of  that  sort.  While  the  people  are  thus  distracted 
by  external  things  the  worship  of  God  is  profaned." 
So  it  was  that  the  Pnritojis  chased  all  blandislunents 
not  only  from  church  but  from  life,  and  art  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  bit  immoral.  ^^ 

But  the  little  finger  of  the  reforming  pope  ""^M 
tliicker  tlian  the  I*uritan's  loins;  where  Calvin  hafl  ' 
clmstisod  with  whips  Sixtus  V  chastised  with  scorpions. 
Adrian  \^,  the  first  Catholic  Reformer  after  Luther, 
could  not  away  with  "those  idols  of  the  hoathon,"  the 
ancient  statues.  Clement  VII  for  a  moment  restored 
the  old  n5gimo  of  art  and  licentiousness  together,  hav- 
iug  Perino  del  Vaga  paint  his  bathroom  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Venus  in  the  manner  of  Giulio  Romano. 
But  the  Council  of  Trent  made  severe  regulations 
against  nude  pictures,  in  pursuance  of  which  Daniel 
da  Voltcrra  was  appoi»|cd  to  paint  breeches  on  all  the 
naked  figures  of  Mich  emu  gelo's  liMt  Judgment  and 
on  similar  paintings.  Sixtns  V,  whit  could  hardly  en- 
dure the  Laocoon  and  Apollo  Belvidere,  was  bent  on 
destmying  the  monuments  of  heathendom.  The  ruin 
was  complete  when  to  her  cruel  hate  the  church  added 
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her  yet  more  onel  love.  Alonp  came  the  JesniU  offer- 
ing, like  pedlars,  instead  of  the  good  old  vtide  a  sob- 
stitnte  goaianteed  bv  them  to  be  "just  as  good."  and  a 
great  deal  cheaper.  Painting  was  sentimentalized  and 
"moralized"  under  their  toition;  architectnre  adopted 
the  baroqae  style,  gandy  and  insincere.  The  dinrcfa 
vas  staffed  with  gewgaws  and  tinsel ;  marble  was  re- 
placed by  painted  plaster  and  saintliness  by  sicUiiiess. 

%a.  Books 

The  sixtcoith  was  the  first  really  booHsh  centniy.  Nn^ 
There  were  then  is  Gennany  alone  about  lOOJMO  works  ,^^,1^ 
printed,  or  reprinted.  If  eadi  edition  amoonted  to 
IOjO — a  fair  average,  for  if  many  editions  were  smaller, 
some  were  much  larger — that  would  mean  that  about 
a  million  volumes  were  offered  to  the  German  pnUie 
eadi  year  throughout  the  century.  There  b  no  doubt 
that  the  religious  oontroversy  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  expansion  of  the  reading  pabUc  for  it  had  the 
same  effect  mi  the  cirvnlation  of  pamphlets  that  a 
political  campaign  now  has  on  the  arcolation  of  the 
newspaper.  The  following  figures  show  how  rapidly 
the  number  of  books  published  in  Germany  increased 
during  the  decisive  years.  In  151S  there  were  IvX 
in  1519  260,  in  1520  570, 1521  620,  in  1522  6*,  15^  935. 
and  1524  990. 

Many  of  these  hooka  were  short,  cootroversial  tracts : 
some  others  were  intended  as  pnrreyors  of  news  pore 
and  simple.  Some  of  these  broadsides  were  devoted  to 
a  single  event,  as  the  Seue  Zeituma:  Die  Schiaeht  d-;s 
tirkisehem  Kaisers,  others  j^d  several  items  of  inier-  i^X 
est,  including  litters  from^istant  parts.  Oocasioa- 
ally  a  mere  lampoon  would  appear  under  the  title  of 
Neme  Zeituug,  corresponding  to  our  fnnny  papers 
But  these  snbstitntea  for  modem  joomals  were  both 
rare  and  irregular;  the  world  then  got  alutg  with  much 
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lc£8  iufommtioii  about  current  events  tbau  it  n^l 
cujoys.  Nor  was  there  nnytbing  like  oar  weekly  un^H 
monthly  tnagazincs.  ^1 

The  new  age  was  impatient  of  medieval  litcratnr^y 
Tlio  schoolmen,  never  widely  read,  were  widely  mockofl| 
The  humanistu,  too,  fell  into  deep  disgrace,  cbarf^eol 
with  (ielf-ooncoit,  profligacj'  and  irreligion.     They  still 
wandered  art>und,  like  the  nophirtta  in  ancient  Greece, 
bemoaning  their  hard  lot  and  deploring  the  coarse-    ' 
noHti  of  an  unapprociative  time.    Their  real  Fault  wa^H 
that  they  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  an  aristocracy,  aneW 
the  people,  who  could  read  for  themselves,  no  longer 
were  imposeil  on  by  pretensions  to  esoteric  learning 
and  a  Ciceronian  Myle. 

Even  the  medieval  vemacalar  romances  no  longer 
suited  the  taste  of  the  now  generation.  A  certain  class 
continued  to  read  Amadis  of  Gaul  or  La  Morte  d'Af' 
thur  furtively,  but  the  arbiters  nf  laste  declared  that 
Uicy  would  no  longer  do.  The  Turilan  found  them  iu^i 
moral;  the  man  of  the  world  thought  them  ridicalot)^| 
Aschamasserts  that  "the  whole  pleasure"  of  T^a  Morte 
d'Arthur,  *'standeth  in  two  special  points,  in  open 
manwlanghter  and  bold  bawdry."  The  centurj'  was 
hardly  out  when  Cervantes  published  his  famous  and 
deadly  satire  on  the  kuight  errant.  ^m 

But  as  tile  tale  of  chivalry  decayed,  tlio  old  metaW^ 
was  transmuted  into  the  pure  gold  of  the  poetry  of 
Ariosto,  Tnsso  and  Spenser.    The  claim  to  reality  was 
abandoned  and  the  poet  quite  frankly  conjured  up  a 
fantastic,  fairy  world,  full  of  giants  and  wizards  and_ 
enchantments  and  liippogryphs,  and  knights  of 
credible  puRiineity  who  rescue  damsels  of  miraculoi 
beauty.    ^Vcll  might  the  Italian,  before  Luther  anc 
Loyola  came  to  take  the  joy  out  of  life,  lose  himself  in 
the  honeyed  words  and  the  amorous  adventures  of  the 
hero  who  went  mad  for  love.    Another  generation,  and 
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Tasso  mast  vind  fais  volnptaoas  verses  aronnd  a  reli- 
giotiB  epie.  Edmund  Spenser,  the  Pnritan  and  Eng- 
lishman, allegorized  the  vhole  in  sndb  fashion  that 
while  the  ooosdence  iras  soothed  by  knowing  that  all 
the  kni^ts  and  ladies  represented  moial  Tirtnes  or 
vices,  the  senses  were  titillated  by  mellifluons  cadences 
and  by  naked  descriptions  of  the  temptations  of  the 
Bower  of  Bliss.  And  how  British  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England  should  impersonate  the  principal  vir- 
taes! 

Poetry  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people :  song  was  on 
their  lips.  The  early  spring  of  Italy  came  later  to  the 
northern  latitudes,  bnt  when  it  did  come,  it  brought 
with  it  Marot  and  Bonsard  in  France,  Wyatt  and  Sur- 
rey in  England.  More  significant  than  the  ontpnt  of 
the  greater  poets  was  the  wide  distribution  of  lyric 
talent.  Xot  a  few  compilations  of  verses  offer  to 
the  public  the  songs  of  many  writers,  some  of  them 
unknown  by  name.  England,  especially,  was  "a  nest 
of  singing  birds,"  rapturously  greeting  the  dawn,  and 
the  rimes  were  mostly  of  "love,  whose  month  Is  always 
May."  Each  songster  poured  forth  his  heart  in  frosh, 
frank  praise  of  his  mistress's  beauty,  or  in  chiding  of 
her  cruelty,  or  in  lamenting  her  unfaithfulness.  There 
was  something  very  simple  and  direct  abont  it  all; 
nothing  deeply  psychological  until  at  the  very  end  of 
the  century  Shakespeare's  "sugared  sonnets'"  gave 
his  "private  friends"  something  to  think  about  as 
well  as  something  to  enjoy. 

If  life  could  not  be  all  love  it  could  be  nearly  all  ^" 
laughter.  Wit 'and  hnmor  were  appreciated  above  all 
things,  and  Satire  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  torribK' 
power.  Two  statues  at  Rome,  called  Pa^quino  and 
Marforio,  were  used  as  billboards  to  which  the  people 
affixed  squibbs  and  lampoons  against  the  government 
and  public  men.    Erasmus  laughed  at  ever>-thing ;  Ln- 
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ther  and  Mnmcr  belabored  each  other  with  ridicule; 
a  man  like  Peter  Aretiiio  owed  his  evil  emineuce  in 
the  art  of  blackmailing  to  his  wit. 

Bnt  the  "master  of  scoffing,"  as  Bacon  far  loo 
tomptuously  called  him,  was  Rabelais.  His  laaghi 
I  c.  1490-1553  jg  gg  multitudinous  as  the  ocean  billows,  and  as  wholo- 
Bome  as  tlie  Knnshiue.  He  laughed  not  because  he 
scorned  life  but  because  he  loved  it;  ho  did  not  "warm 
both  hands"  before  the  fire  of  osistenco,  he  rollicked 
before  its  blaze.  It  cannot  bo  eaid  that  he  took  a 
•'slice  of  life"  as  his  subject,  for  this  would  imply  a 
more  exquisite  excision  than  he  would  care  to  moke; 
rather  he  reached  out,  in  the  fashion  of  his  time,  and 
pulled  with  both  hands  from  the  dish  before  him,  tho 
very  largest  and  fattest  chunk  of  life  that  he  could 
grasp.  "You  never  saw  a  man,"  he  said  of  himself, 
**wbo  would  more  love  to  be  king  or  to  bo  rich  than 
I  would,  BO  that  I  could  live  richly  and  not  work  and 
not  worrj',  and  that  I  might  enrich  all  my  friends  and 
all  gooil,  wise  people."  Like  Whitman  he  was  so  iu 
love  with  everything  that  the  more  repetition  of  com- 
mon names  delighted  him.  It  took  pages  to  tell  wliat 
Pantagruel  ate  and  still  more  pages  to  tell  what  he 
drank.  This  giant  dressed  with  a  more  than  royal 
lavishnesij  and  when  he  played  cards,  how  many  games 
do  you  suppose  Rabelais  enumerated  one  after  the 
otlier  without  pausing  to  take  breathT  Tivo  hundred 
and  fourteen!  So  he  treated  everything;  his  appetite 
was  like  Gargnutua's  mouth.  This  was  the  very 
stamp  of  the  age;  it  was  gluttonous  of  all  pleasures, 
of  food  and  drink  and  gorgeous  clothes  and  fine  dwell- 
ings and  merry-making  without  end,  and  adventure 
without  stint  or  Umit.  Almost  ever;-  sixteenth-century 
man  was  a  Pantagrael,  whoso  lust  for  living  fully  and 
hotly  no  satiety  could  cloy,  uo  fear  of  conseqaeuces 
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dampen.  The  ascetic  gloom  and  terror  of  the  Middle 
Ages  bnmed  away  like  an  early  fog  before  the  summer 
son.  Men  saw  the  world  nnfolding  before  them  as  if 
in  a  second  creation,  and  they  hurled  themselves  on 
it  with  bnt  one  fear,  that  they  shonld  be  too  slow  or  too 
backward  to  gamer  all  its  wonder  and  all  its  pleasure 
for  themselves. 

And  the  people  were  no  longer  content  to  leave  the 
glory  of  life  to  their  superiors.  They  saw  no  reason  Ttietof 
why  all  the  good  things  should  be  preserved  like  game  **'' 
for  the  nobles  to  hunt,  or  inclosed  like  commons,  for 
the  pasturage  of  a  few  aristocratic  mntton-heads.  So 
in  literature  they  were  quite  content  to  let  the  fastid- 
ioos  gentry  read  their  fill  of  poetry  about  knights  wan- 
dering in  fairy-lands  forlorn,  while  they  themselves 
devoured  books  about  humbler  heroes.  The  Pica- 
resque novel  in  Spain  and  its  counterparts,  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel  or  Beinecke  Vos  in  the  north,  told  the  adven- 
tures of  some  rascal  or  vagabond.  Living  by  his  wits 
he  found  it  a  good  life  to  dieat  and  to  gamble,  to  drink 
and  to  make  love. 

For  those  who  could  not  concentrate  on  a  book,  there  P*f 
was  the  drama.  From  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  play 
was  a  vehicle  of  religions  instruction,  it  developed  in 
the  period  of  the  Benaissance  into  a  completely  secu- 
lar mirror  of  life.  In  Italy  there  was  an  exquisite 
literary  drama,  turning  on  some  plot  of  love  or  tale 
of  seduction,  and  there  was  alongside  of  this  a  popular 
sort  of  farce  known  as  the  Commedia  dell*  Arte,  in 
which  only  the  outline  of  the  plot  was  sketched,  and 
the  characters,  usually  typical  persons  as  the  Lover, 
hia  Lady,  the  Brag^ng  Captain,  the  Miser,  would  fill 
in  the  dialogue  and  such  comic  "business"  as  tickled 
the  fancy  of  the  audience. 

Somewhat  akin  to  these  pieces  in  spirit  were  the 
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Shrovetide  Farces  written  in  Germany  by  the  simple 

Nurcriihei^er  who  ilcscribes  btuiHclf  in  the  verses,  lit- 
erally transtlntable: 


IIiittB  Sachs  ia  ft  shoe- 
Maker  ami  jioet,  too. 


The  people,  always  moral,  delighted  no  less  in  the  rongh 
fun  of  these  artlosa  t;c4?ncs  than  in  the  apothegms  on^^ 
sound  advice  in  which  tlicy  abounded.  ^^ 

The  contrast  of  two  tliemes  much  in  the  thought  of 
men,  typifies  the  spirit  of  the  age.    The  one  moti\ 
is  loud  at  the  beginning  of  the  iieformation  but  al- 
most dies  away  before  the  end  of  the  centurj-;  the 
other,  beginning  at  the  same  time,  rises  slowly  into 
crescendo  eulraiiiating  far  beyond  the  honndaries  or 
the  age.    The  first  theme  was  the  Prodigal  Son,  treated 
by  no  less  tlian  twenty-seven  Qennnn  dramatists,  uot 
counting  several  in  other  langaagea.    To  the  Prot- 
estant, the  Younger  »Son  roprosL-nted  faith,  the  Elder 
Son  works.    To  all,  tlie  exile  in  the  far  country,  the^ 
riotous  living  with  harlots  and  tile  feeding  on  husk^^ 
with  swine,  meant  the  life  of  tliis  world  with  its  pomps 
and  vanities,  its  lusts  and  sinful  desires  that  become 
as  mast  to  the  soul.    The  return  to  the  father  is  tho^. 
return  to  OmPs  love  here  below  and  to  everhiKtiii^f 
felicity  above,    To  those  who  can  bcliovo  it,  it  is  the 
most  beautiful  storj'  in  the  world. 

And  it  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  other  tale,  equally 
typical  of  the  lime,  the  fable  of  Faust.  Though  Iher^H 
was  a  real  man  of  Ibis  name,  a  charlatan  and  nccro^^ 
maricer  who,  in  his  extensive  wanderings  visited  Wit- 
tenberg, probably  in  1521,  and  who  died  about  1536-7, 
his  life  was  but  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  moral.  He 
beeam(>  the  type  of  the  man  who  had  sold  his  soul  to 
the  devil  in  return  for  the  power  to  know  everytbing,_ 
to  do  cverj'thing  and  to  enjoy  everything  in  this  \ 
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The  first  printed  Faust-book  (1587)  passed  for  three 
centaries  as  a  Protestant  prodnction,  bnt  the  discovery 
of  an  older  and  qnite  different  form  of  the  I^end  in 
1897  changed  the  whole  literary  problem.  It  has  been 
asserted  now  that  the  Faust  of  this  ooknown  author 
ia  a  parody  of  Luther  by  a  Catholic.  He  is  a  professor 
at  Wittenberg,  he  drinks  heartily,  his  marriage  with 
Helena  recalls  the  Catholic  caricature  of  Luther's  mar- 
riage; his  compact  with  the  devil  is  such  as  an  apostate 
might  hare  made.  But  it  is  tmer  to  say  that  Faust 
is  not  a  caricature  of  Luther,  bnt  his  de^HIish  counter- 
part, just  as  in  early  Christian  literature  Simon  Slaerns 
is  the  antithesis  of  Peter.  Faust  is  the  man  of  Satan 
as  Lather  was  the  man  of  God ;  their  adventures  are 
somewhat  similar  but  with  the  reverse  purpose. 

And  Faust  is  the  sixteenth  century  man  af!  truly  as 
the  Prodigal  or  PantagmeL  To  live  to  the  full;  to 
know  all  science  and  all  mystene!i.  to  drain  to  the  dreg!; 
the  cup  crowned  with  the  wine  of  the  pleasure  and  the 
pride  of  life :  this  was  worth  more  than  heaven !  The 
full  meaning  of  the  parable  of  salvation  well  lof^t  for 
human  experience  was  not  hroairht  otit  until  Goethe 
took  it  op:  bnt  it  is  implied  both  in  the  German  Fau-<t- 
books  and  in  Marlowe's  play. 

Many  twentieth-century  men  find  it  difficult  to  do  jus-   Cre«iw 
tice  to  the  age  of  the  Reformation.     We  are  now  at   ''^^[^^^^ 
the  end  of  the  period  inaugurated  by  Columbus  and  Cmiiar 
Lather  and  we  have  reversed  the  jndcnieiits  of  their 
contemporaries.    Religion  no  longer  takes  the  place 
that  it  then  did,  nor  does  the  difference  befween  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  any  longer  seem  the  most  important 
thing  in  rehgion.     Moreover,  capitalism  a:id  the  state, 
both  of  which  started  on  their  paths  of  conquest  then. 
are  now  attacked. 

Again,  the   application   of  any   statistical    method 
makes  the  former  ages  seem  to  shrink  in  comparison 
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with  the  present.    In  popalation  and  wealth,  in  wb 
and  in  science  wc  are  immeasurably  larger  than  oi 
ancestors.    Many  a  merchant  has  a  biggrer  income  tl 
had  Tlenrj'  VIII,  and  many  a  colh'ge  boy  knows  moi 
astronomy  llian  did  Kepler.    But  if  we  Judfic  the  grea^ 
nesfl  of  an  age,  aa  we  should,  not  by  its  dietance  froi 
Oft.  but  by  its  own  acbievement,  by  what  its  poet 
tireamcd  and  by  what  its  strong  men  acooroptished,  tb 
importance  of  the  sixteenth  ccntory  can  bo  appreciate 
It  was  ati  "experiencing"  age.    It  loved  sensatit 
•with  the  greediness  of  childhood;  it  intoxicated  ilscl 
with  Rabelais  and  Titian,  with  the  gold  of  i*eru  an 
with  the  spices  and  vestments  of  the  Orient    It  wa 
a  dariiig  age.    Men  stood  bravely  with  Luther  for' 
spiritual  liberty,  or  they  gave  their  lives  with  Ma- 
gellan to  compass  the  earth  or  with  Bruno  to  span 
the  heavens.    It  was  an  age  of  aspiration.    It  dreamed 
with  Erasmus  of  the  time  when  men  should  be  Christ- 
like,  or  with  More  of  the  place  where  they  should  bo 
just;  or  with  Michelangelo  it  pondered  the  meaning  of 
sorrow,  or  with  Montaigne  it  stored  up  daily  wisdom. 
Aud  of  this  time,  hone  of  its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  Qeah, 
was  born  the  world's  supreme  poet  with  an  eye  to  aoe^j 
the  deepest  and  a  tongue  to  tell  the  most  of  the  buma^H 
heart.    Truly  such  a  generation  was  not  a  poor,  noi^^ 
a  backward  ono.    Rather  it  was  great  in  what  it 
achieved,  sublime  in  what  it  dreamed:  abounding  in 
ripe  wisdom  and  in  heroic  deeds;  full  of  light  aud  of 
beauty  and  of  life  I 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  REFORMATION  INTERPRETED 

The  historiatiB  who  have  treated  the  Reformation 
might  be  classified  in  a  variety  of  ways:  according  to 
their  national  or  oonfessional  bias,  or  by  their  acien- 
tific  methods  or  by  their  literary  achievement.  For 
onr  present  pnrpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify 
them,  according  to  their  point  of  view,  into  fonr  lead- 
ing schools  of  thought  which,  for  want  of  better  names 
I  may  call  the  Religious-Political,  the  Rationalist,  the 
Liberal-Romantic,  and  the  Economic-Evolntionary. 
Like  all  categories  of  things  human  these  are  bnt 
Tongh;  many,  if  not  most,  historians  have  been  infin- 
enced  by  more  than  one  type  of  thought.  "When  differ- 
ent philosophies  of  history  prevail  at  the  same  time, 
an  eclecticism  resnlta.  The  religious  and  political  ex- 
planations were  at  their  height  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  though  they  sunived  thereafter; 
the  rationalist  critique  dominates  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  lasts  in  some  instances  to  the  nineteenth:  the 
liberal-romantic  school  came  in  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  subsided  into  secondar>'  importance  about 
1859,  when  the  economists  and  Darwinians  began  to  as- 
sert their  claims. 

S  1.  The  Religious  akd  Politicai,  IsxEHpaETATioxs. 

(SUTEESTH  AND  SeVEHTEESTH   CeSTCBIES) 

The  eariy  Protestant  theory  of  the  Reformation  was   E«rfT 
a  simple  one  based  on  the  analog?-  of  Scripture.    God,  '^w**^ 
it  was  thonght,  had  diosen  a  peculiar  people  to  serve 
him,  for  whose  instruction  And  guidance,  particularly 
in  view  of  their  babitoal  backsliding,  he  raised  up  a 
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serios  of  witnesses  to  the  truth,  prophets,  apostles  and 
martyrs.  God's  care  for  the  Jews  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation was  tranBferred  to  the  church  in  the  new, 
and  this  care  wuh  conHned  to  that  branch  of  the  tme 
church  to  which  the  particular  writer  and  historiaa 
happened  to  belong. 

The  word  "Reformation,"  far  older  than  the  mo' 
ment  to  whicli  it  applioH  par  eminence,  indicates  exBc< 
what  its  leaders  intended  it  should  be.    "Reform"  has 
been  one  of  the  perennial  watchwords  of  mankind ; 
tlie  Middle  Ages  il  was  applie*!  to  the  work  of  a  no 
Ikt  of  leaders  like  Rienzi,  and  was  taki-u  as  tbo  pro- 
gram of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle.    Luther    , 
adopted  it  at  least  as  early  m  1518,  in  a  letter  to  Duke    > 
George  stating  tliat  "above  all  things  a  common  refor- 
mation of  the  spiritual  and  temporal' estates  should  be 
undertaken,"  and  he  incorporated  it  in  the  title  of  his    ' 
greatest    Oennaii    pamphlet.     The    other    name    f^'^H 
qucutly  applied  by  Luther  and  his  friends  to  thefl^ 
party  was  "the  gospel"    In  his  own  eyes  the  Wit- 
tenberg professor  was  doing  notliing  more  nor  iefl^l 
tiiau  restoring  the  long  buried  evnnge!  of  Jeeus  airtW 
Paul.    "Luther  began,"  says  Richard  Burton,  "upon 
a  sadden  to  drive  away  the  foggy  mists  of  superstition 
and  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  primitive  church." 

It  would  he  easy  but  superfluous  to  multiply  ad  libi- 
tum quotations  showmg  that  the  early  Protestants  re- 
ferred everj-thing  to  the  general  purposes  of  Provi- 
dence and  sometimes  to  the  direct  action  of  Ood,  or  to 
the  impertinent  but  more  assiduous  activity  of  th^j 
devU.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  were  n^| 
wholly  blind  to  natural  causes.  Luther  himself  saw^ 
as  early  as  1523,  tlie  connection  between  his  moveme^^ 
and  the  revival  of  leamhig,  which  he  compared  to  ]^^ 
John  the  Baptist  preparing  the  way  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel    Lutlier  also  saw,  wliat  many  of 
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followers  £d  not  that  tbe  BefonnatioD  was  no  acci- 
dent, depaidiii^  od  his  ovn  personal  intervendon.  bat 
vas  ineritaMe  and  is  progress  when  he  began  to  preach. 
"The  remedy  and  snppreseiGn  of  ahaiws."  said  be  in 
1529,  "was  already  in  foil  swing  before  Lather's  doe- 
trine  arose  .  .  .  and  it  was  maA  to  be  feared  that 
there  would  have  been  a  disorderty.  stormy,  dangerous 
revcrfntim,  enefa  as  ytmier  began,  had  not  a  steady 
doetrine  interrened. ' ' 

1*^e*i«*'  Protestant  historians,  while  fnUy  adopting 
tbe  theory  of  an  overmling  Providence,  were  disposeJ 
to  give  doe  weight  to  secondary,  natural  causes. 
Foxe,  whUe  maintaining  that  the  overthrow  of  thi? 
papacy  was  a  great  mimde  and  an  everiastiag  merry, 
yet  reeognized  that  it  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
invention  of  printing  and  by  the  "first  push  and  as- 
sault*' g!v«i  by  the  migodly  humanists.  Burnet  fol- 
lowed Faxe*B  thesis  in  a  much  better  bo(4.  While 
printing  many  docnments  he  also  was  capable,  in  the 
interests  of  piety,  of  concealing  facts  damaging  to  the 
Protestants.  For  his  panegyric  he  was  thanked  by 
the  Parliament.  The  work  was  dedicated  to  Charles 
n  with  the  flattering  and  truthful  remark  that  "ti-:- 
first  step  that  was  made  in  the  Beformation  was  th? 
restoring  to  your  royal  ancestors  the  rights  of  the 
crown  and  an  entire  d(»ninion  over  all  their  subject?." 

Tbe  iaA  of  tbe  eont«nporarT  German  Prote>tan: 
historian,  Seekendorf,  was  nrach  hardf'r.  for  the  iSiiRy 
Years  War  had.  as  he  confesses,  made  many  peop> 
doobt  the  benefits  of  tbe  Beformation.  distruft  its  prin- 
ciples, and  reject  its  doctrines.  He  disdiarg<?d  the 
thankless  labor  of  apology  in  a  work  nf  esormonf  eru- 
dition, still  vahiaUe  to  the  special  student  for  the  docu- 
ments it  quotes. 

The  Catholic  philosophy  of  history  was  to  Uie  Prot-   C^»a» 
estant  as  a  seal  to  the  wax,  or  as  a  negative  to  a  pho- 
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iof^raph ;  what  was  rained  in  one  was  doprossed  in 
other,  wliat  was  light  m  one  was  sbado  in  the  other. 
ThR  same  theory  of  the  chosen  people,  of  the  direct 
divine  governance  and  of  Satanic  meddling,  was  the 

,    foundation  of  both.    That  Luther  was  a  had  man,  an 
opostnte,  begotten  by  an  incubus,  and  familiar  with  the. 

^  devil,  went  to  explain  his  heresy,  and  he  was  cominon|^fl 
compared  to  Mohamme<l  or  Arius.    Bad,  if  often  triviS^ 
motives  were  found  for  his  actions,  as  that  he  broko 
away  from  Rome  becanse  he  failed  to  get  a  papal  dis- 
pensation  to  marry.    The  legend    that   his   proteot 
against  indulgences  was  prompted  by  the  jealousy 
the  Augustiniane  toward  the  Dominicans  to  whom 
pope  had  committed  their  sale,  was  started  by  Em: 
in  151!),  and  has  been  ropoatod  by  Peter  Martyr  d' 
ghicrra,  by  Coclilaeos,  by  Bossuet  and  by  most  Catho! 
and  secular  historians  dotvu  to  our  own  day. 

Apart  from  the  revolting  polemic  of  Dr.  Sanders, 
who  found  the  sole  canse  of  the  Reformation  in  shd 
depravity,  the  C'atliolies  produced,  prior  to  1700,  oi 
one  Dotcworthy  contribution  to  the  subject,  that 
Bossaet,  Bishop  of  Means.    His  History  of  the  Varia^ 
tions  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  written  without  tliat 
odious  defamation  of  character  tliat  had  hitherto  been 
tlie  staple  of  confessional  polemic,  and  with  much  real 
cloquenc<>,  sets  ont  to  condemn  the  Reformers  ont 
their  own   mouths   by   their   mutual   contradictioni 
Truth  is  one,  Bossuet  maintains,  and  that  which  varies 
is  not  truth,  but  the  Protestants  have  almost  as  many 
varieties  as  there  are  pastors.    Xever  before  nor  sinca 
has  such  an  effective  attack  been  made  on  Protestant^ 
ism  from  the  Christian  standpoint    With  persuasive 
iteration  the  moral  is  driven  homo:  thei-e  is  nothing 
certain  in  a  religion  without  a  central  aothority;  revi 
is  snrc  to  lead  to  indifference  and  atbeism  in  opini 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  all  established  order  in  ei' 
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life.  The  chief  cansee  of  the  Reformation  arc  foniid 
in  the  admitted  corraption  of  the  church,  and  in  tho 
personal  animosities  of  the  Reformers.  The  immoral 
consequences  of  their  theories  are  alleged,  as  in  Lu- 
ther's ideas  abont  polygamy  and  in  Zningli's  denial  of 
original  sin  and  his  latltndinarian  admission  of  good 
yneathens  to  heaven. 

A  great  deal  that  was  not  much  biassed  by  creed  SwuUt 
was  written  on  the  Reformation  during  this  period. 
It  all  goes  to  show  how  completely  men  of  the  most  lib- 
eral tendencies  were  under  the  influence  of  their  en- 
vironment, for  their  comments  were  almost  identical 
with  those  of  the  most  convinced  partisans.  For  the 
most  part  secular  historians  neglected  occlesiastiral 
history  as  a  separate  disupline.  Edward  Hall,  the 
typical  Protestant  chronicler,  barely  mentions  religion. 
Camden  apologizes  for  touching  lightly  on  chureh  his- 
tory and  not  confining  himself  to  politics  and  ^Vl)r, 
which  he  oonsiders  the  proper  subject  of  the  nnnnli.Ht. 
Buchanan  ignores  the  Reformation;  De  Thou  pasHos 
over  it  with  the  fewest  words,  fearing  to  give  offence  to 
either  papists  or  Huguenots.  Jovius  has  only  a  pngo 
or  two  on  it  in  all  his  works.  In  one  place  he  finds  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  a  malignant  conjunc- 
tion of  the  stars ;  in  another  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  revival 
of  one  of  the  old  heresies  condemned  at  CoiiBtnncc. 
Polydore  Vergil  pays  small  attention  to  a  schism,  the 
caase  of  which  he  found  in  the  weakness  of  meu  's  min<U 
and  their  propensity  to  novelty. 

The  one  valuable  explanation  of  the  rise  of  Prot- 
estantism contributed  by  the  secular  historians  of  this 
age  was  the  theory  that  it  was  largely  a  political  phe- 
nomenon. That  there  was  much  truth  in  this  is  evi- 
dent; the  danger  of  the  theory  was  in  its  over-state- 
ment, and  in  its  too  saperficiat  application.  How 
deeply  the  Befonnation  appealed  to  the  political  needs 
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of  that  age  has  only  been  shown  in  the  ninetcontb  coq- 
tur>"!  how  subtly,  how  uncousoiously  the  two  revolu- 
tions often  worked  together  wau  beyond  tlio  oomp 
hcDsion  of  even  the  bent  minds  of  that  time.     The 
litical  explanation  Uiat  they  offered  was  simply  that 
reliKion  waH  a  hypocritical  pretext  for  the  attainment 
of  the  gelfieh  ends  of  monnrcbs  or  of  a  faction.     Even 
in  this  there  was  some  trutJi,  but  it  was  far  from  bei^^ 
the  larger  part.  ^H 

Vettori  in  hia  Uisiory  of  Italy  mentions  Luther 
merely  to  show  how  the  cni]>oror  used  him  as  a  lever 
against  the  pope.  Onicciardiiu  accounts  for  tiie  Refor- 
mation by  the  indignation  of  the  Germans  at  paying 
money  for  indulgences.  Erom  this  beginning,  honest 
or  at  least  excusable  in  itself,  he  says,  Luther,  carried 
away  with  ambition  and  popular  applause,  nourished 
a  party.  The  pope  might  easily  have  allowed  the  re- 
volt to  die  had  he  neglected  it,  but  ho  took  the  wrong 
course  and  blew  the  tiny  spark  into  a  great  flame 
opposing  it. 

A  number  of  French  writers  took  up  the  parable. 
Brantomc  says  that  he  leaves  the  religious  issue  to 
those  who  know  more  than  he  does  about  it,  but  he  con- 
siders a  change  perilous,  "for  a  new  religion  among 
a  people  demands  afterwards  a  chjtngc  of  govern- 
ment." He  thoaght  Luther  wou  over  a  good  many 
of  the  clergy  by  allowing  them  to  marry.  Martin  Do 
Bellay  found  tlic  cause  of  the  English  schiitm  in 
Ileniy's  divorei-  and  the  small  respect  the  pope  had  for 
bis  majesty.  Davila,  de  Mezeray  and  T)anicl,  writing 
the  history  of  the  French  eivil  wars,  treated  the  TIu- 
Urnenots  merely  aa  a  political  party.  So  they  were, 
but  they  were  something  more.  Even  Hugo  Grotius 
could  not  sound  the  deeper  causes  of  the  Dutdi  rev(^ 
and  of  the  religious  rcvolatton. 

The  6rst  of  all  tlie  histories  of  the  German  Reformat 
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tion  wax  also,  for  At  loimt  twn  nrnturicfi,  thp  bcfit.' 
Tlioiigli  tiuriwiHHt'd  in  «ome  particularw  by  other*,  Sk'i- 
dnn  united  more  of  the  qunlitiys  of  a  ftreat  hi.Htorinn 
thuii  nnyono  rise  who  wroto  cxtonsivoly  on  diurch  Iiib- 
tory  in  tljo  Hixtoonth  or  sovcntoontb  c^'uturivs;  fuiruosH, 
Qocnracy,  learning,  rIciII  in  prf^KontatJon.  In  words 
tlijit  rocull  Uanko'fl  motto  ho  declared  that,  thoufth  a 
Protestant,  ho  would  be  impartial  and  xct  forth  tiim- 
phr  "rem  totum,  Ricut  est  acta."  "In  (k-KcribinR  ro> 
iif^ouN  affaint,"  he  conttnuen,  "I  wan  not  abto  to 
omit  politicB,  for,  ns  I  naid  bofore,  they  ulnioxt  tilwiiyii 
interact,  nnd  in  onr  aK*^  ]ea»l  of  all  can  thoy  bo  KCjui- 
ral4>d.'*  Withal,  ho  rogards  th«»  Ki-formation  an  a 
great  victory  for  Ood'a  wonl,  and  Luther  ao  a  notable 
dianipion  of  Iho  tnio  rplijrton.  Jn  pbiin,  «traiffhlfnr- 
ward  niirnitivc,  without  much  philoHophio  n>lli.-ctiun, 
hn  iietit  forth, — none  hotter, — (ho  diplomatic  and  th«o- 
lofticnl  Mido  of  tbe  movrnit<iit  without  probinf;  itn  cnUHCH 
or  inquirinfc  into  the  popular  itupport  on  which  rdt  tho 
rout  WDH  luiKpd. 

Greater  art  and  deeper  pHycbologicnl  pent-'trntJon 
thnii  Sloidan  conipaKHud  ia  found  in  Ihi-  writiiijrn  of 
I'aul  Son»it  "the  great  unmni*kor  of  tho  Tridontino 
Coancil,"aM  Miltonnptly  cnllod  him.  Thin  friar  wboxo 
book  could  only  be  pubtixhod  on  Protviitant  koiI,  thix 
hUtoriaii  admirnd  by  Mncaulay  an  tho  bent  of  modi'm 
timea  and  dt-iiouncwl  by  Acton  a»  fit  fur  Ni.'Wgiito 
prifion,  baH  fnmiahcd  Mtudeuts  with  one  of  tbc  mont 
enrioUH  of  ptiycholouiail  puzzlca.  Omittinf;  diMUiuiion 
of  hi«  Ivaniing  and  accuracy,  which  have  ri'ccntly  been 
KViTt'ly  attacknl  and  perhapH  disoreditod,  lot  un  auk 
what  waft  biu  attitude  in  regard  to  bin  NubjcctT  It  la 
diffirult  to  ptaro  bim  oM  Cither  a  Protectant,  a  Catholio 
apologist  or  a  rati(mali»t.  Thi'  mo»t  probabU-  oxplnna- 
tlou  of  hiH  attadcx  on  the  creed  in  which  bo  h«->lieved 
and  of  hilt  favorable  preaeotation  of  tbo  acta  of  tha 
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heretics  he  must  have  anathematized,  is  that  bo 
a  ('atholic  reformer,  one  who  ardently  desired  to  purify 
the  church,  but  who  disliked  her  poliliciil  entangle- 
mentH.    It  is  not  utiuatunil  to  compare  him  with  Ad- 
rian VI  and  Contarini  who,  in  a  freer  age,  bad  written 
scathing  indictments  of  their  own  church ;  one  may  also 
find  in  DoUin^r  a  paratle)  to  him.    Wtmtever  his  biflH, 
his  limitations  are  obviously  those  of  his  age;  his  ^^ 
planations  of  the  Protestant  revolt,  of  which  he  ga^^ 
a  full  history  as  introductory  to  his  main  subject,  were 
exactly  those  that  bad  been  advanced  hy  bis  prede- 
cessors: it  was  a  divine  dispensation,  it  was  caased  by 
tlie  abuses  of  the  church  and  by  the  jealousy  of  Augns 
tinian  nntl  Dominican  friars. 

A  brilliant  anticipation  of  the  modern  econo: 
school  of  historicnl  thought  is  found  in  the  Oceana  of 
Harrington,  who  sugigestcd  that  the  causes  of  the  revo- 
lution in  England  were  less  religious  than  social. 
When  Henry  VllI  put  the  confiscated  lands  of  abbey 
and  noble  into  the  hands  of  Hcions  of  the  people,  Har- 
rington thongbt  that  he  had  destroyed  the  ancient  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  constitotion,  and,  while  leveling 
fi-udalism  and  the  churcli,  bad  rai!>cd  up 
throne  an  even  more  dangerous  enemy. 


IgM- 
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§  2.  The  Bahokaustic  Critiqxts. 

Centohy) 

Wliilc  the  "philosophers"  of  the  enli^tenment  were 
not  the  first  to  judge  ttie  Hefurmation  from  a  vecuUr 
standpoint,  they  marked  a  great  advance  in  historical 
interpretation  as  compared  with  the  humanists.  Tb« 
latter  had  been  able  to  make  of  the  whole  movem< 
nothing  but  either  a  dolnsion  or  a  fraud  inspired 
riffinL-d  and  calculated  policy.  The  philosophers  ss 
deeper  into  the  matt«r  than  that ;  thnugli  for  tliem,  at 
rchgiou  was  false,  originating,  as  Voltaire  put  it,  wl: 
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the  6rst  Imavo  met  the  first  fool.     But  thny  vcrc  able  ^M 

to  sec  caoBOB  of  religioim  chajigo  and  to  point  out  in*  ^H 

structivo  aualofdcs.  ^| 

MoDte»]ai(.'u  nbuwed  ttmt  relifcions  servod  the  neoda  Um- 

of  their  adhen-'nta  and  were  thus  adapted  by  tlii'in  *P*'''*H 

to  Ihc  provailiiiK  civil  organiyjition.     After  coiupariiiu  i          I 

Mohammcdamsm  and  Chnetianity  ho  said  tliat  tho  I 

Xortlt  of  Europe  adopted  Protefttaatism  b<>caDt)o  it  I 

bad  the  Hpirit  of  independence  whereas  the  South,  aat-  I 

nrally  servile,  dung  to  the  anthoritativo  Catholic  I 

orecd.    Tho  divtaionK  among  PTotestants,  too,  corre-  I 

•ponded,  he  said,  to  their  secular  polity;  thus  Luther-  I 

anism  became  despotic  and  Calvinism  republican  bo-  I 

eanse  of  the  circnniHtances  in  which  each  arose.    Tbo  I 

sopprussion  of  clinrch  festivals  in  Protestant  eoan-  I 

trica  he  thoQKhl  dne  to  the  greater  need  and  zest  for  I 

labor  iu  the  North.    He  aooounted  for  the  alleged  fact  I 

that  Protciftantisin  produced  more  froe-thinkors  by  I 

myiiig  that  their  unudonuil  cult  naturally  arouned  a  I 

loss  warm  attachment  than  the  sousuous  ritual  of  Uo'  ^J 

fluuiiam,  ^^| 

One  of   tho  greatest  of  historians  was  Voltaire.  Vi^uira 

one  other  has  made  history  so  nearly  universal  as  j 

he,  peering  into  everj'  side  of  life  luid  into  ever)*  I 

eomor  of  the  eartli.    No  authority  imposed  on  him,  I 

no  fact  was  admitted  to  bo  inexplicable  by  natural  I 

laws.    It  is  troo  that  bo  was  not  very  learned  and  that  I 

he  bud  strong  prejudices  against  what  ho  cane<t  "tho  I 

moat  infamous  superstition  that  ever  brutalized  man."  I 

But  with  it  all  he  brought  more  freedom  and  life  into  I 

iba  story  of  mankind  than  had  any  of  his  predcoos-  ^J 

For  his  history  of  the  Reformation  he  was  depend-  ^H 

ent  on  Ikwsuet.  Sarpi,  and  a  few  other  general  works;  ^^ 

there  is  no  evidence  that  ho  perused  any  of  tli«>  sources.  ^M 

fiot  his  treatment  of  the  phcnomeua  is  wonderful  ^H 
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Hlglon 


Scotch 
liluorlsM 


Bi'ginning  uith  au  eutbusiaatic  accouot  of  Uie 
ness  of  the  Renaissance,  its  discoveries,  its  opal< 
jtfi  rot]  of  miglity  names,  he  proceeds  to  compare  the 
lieformatioii  with  the  two  contemporaneous  religious 
revolutions  in  Mohammedanism,  the  one  in  Africa,  the 
other  in  Pcntia.  He  does  not  probe  deeply,  bat  no  o: 
else  bad  even  thought  of  looking  to  comparative  reli^ 
gion  for  light.  In  tracing  the  course  of  oveots  he 
more  conventional,  finding  rather  small  causes  f 
large  effects.  The  whole  thing  started,  he  assures 
in  a  quarrel  of  Augustiniann  and  Dominicans  over 
spoils  of  iudulgcnoe-sales,  "and  thio  little  squabble 
monks  in  a  comer  of  Saxony,  produced  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  discord,  fury,  and  misfortune  f 
thirty  nations."  "England  separated  from  the  po; 
because  King  Henrj-  fell  in  love."  The  Swifts  revolted 
because  of  the  painful  impression  produced  by  t1 
Jetzer  scandal.  The  Reformation,  in  Voltaire's  opin- 
ion, is  condemned  by  its  bloodshed  and  by  its  appeal 
to  the  passions  of  the  mob.  The  dogmas  of  the  Re< 
formers  are  considered  no  whit  more  rational  than 
those  of  their  opponents,  save  that  ZwingU  is  praised 
for  "appearing  more  zealous  for  freedom  thaji  fo, 
Christianity.  Of  course  he  erred,**  M-ittily  commen 
on  r  au  thor, ' '  but  how  humane  it  is  to  err  thus  I ' '  The 
influence  of  Montesquieu  is  found  in  the  following  early 
cconomie  interpretation  in  the  Philosophic  Dictionary: 


cd    1 


•M 


There  are  some  nations  whose  religion  is  the  result  of 
neither  clitnate  nor  gov«niment.  What  caiue  detached 
North  Of  nnany,  Denmark,  moBt  of  Swiucrland.  Holland, 
England,  Scctland,  and  Ireland  (sio]  frum  the  Roman 
coromuQiouf  Poverty.  Indulgences  .  .  .  were  emld  too 
dear.  The  prelates  and  monks  abHorlxMl  tbc  wbole  rev- 
en«e  of  a  province.    People  adopted  a  e)iefl[H>r  religion. 

Of  the  two  Scotch  historians  that  were  the  mod^f 
faitlif ul  students  of  Voltaire,  one,  David  Humo,  imbibed 
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perfectly  his  Kkcpticism  adc]  scorn  for  CitriMlianity; 
the  other,  William  Robertson,  ovcrythiiifir  but  tbut.  r^Wiw 
Prcsbj-terian  clergyman  as  was  the  latter,  ho  foond 
that  the  "hnppy  reformation  of  reli^on"  h«d  pro- 
duced "a  revolution  in  the  sentiraentR  of  mankind  tbo 
greatest  as  well  as  tbo  most  bcneflcial  that  has  bap- 
peoed  since  the  publication  of  CbriHtinnity."  Such  an 
operation,  in  bis  opinion,  "biKtorinns  the  leant  prone 
to  saporstition  and  credulity  ascribe  to  divine  Provi- 
dence." iJut  this  Providence  worked  by  natural 
oansee,  specially  prepared,  among  which  he  enumcr- 
Kt«s:  the  long  scliisrn  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
pontificutCB  of  Alexander  VI  and  Julius  II,  the  im- 
morality and  wealth  of  the  clergy  together  with  Iboir 
immunities  and  opprcHsive  taxes,  tlie  invention  of 
printing,  the  revivol  of  learniug,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
tito  fact  that,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  the  doctrines 
of  tbo  papists  were  repugnant  to  Scriptnro.  With 
breadth,  power  of  synthesis,  and  real  judici<»unnoHs,  ho 
tnicod  the  course  of  the  Reformation.  He  blamed  Lu- 
ther for  his  violeuce,  but  praised  him — and  here  speaks 
the  middle-class  advocate  of  law  and  order — for  his 
firm  stand  against  the  peasants  in  their  revolt. 

Inferior  to  Itobertson  in  tbo  use  of  sources  as  well  Hum 
as  in  the  scope  of  bis  treatment,  Hume  was  bis  supe- 
rior in  having  completely  escaped  the  spell  of  the  su- 
pernatural. His  aiialynis  of  the  nature  of  ecclesiastical 
eetablishments,  with  which  he  begins  his  account  of 
the  Engiisli  Uefomintion,  is  acute  if  bitter.  He  shows 
why  it  is  that,  in  his  view,  priests  always  find  it  their 
interest  to  practice  on  the  credulity  and  iwssions  of 
the  populace,  and  to  mix  error,  Kupcrstition  and  di>Iu- 
siou  even  with  the  deposit  of  truth.  It  was  Ihereforo 
incumbent  on  the  civil  power  to  put  tbo  church  under 
Koveriimentjil  regulation.  Ttiis  policy,  inaugurated  at 
Uiat  time  and  directed  against  the  great  evil  douo  tQ 
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mankind  by  tlie  cfiuroh  of  Home,  in  eupproRsmg  libci 
of  thonght  ftiid  in  opposing  the  will  of  the  st&t«,  was 
one  cause,  though  not  the  largest  conso,  of  the  Heforma- 
tinn.    Other  influences  were  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  revival  of  leaniing  and  the  violent,  popuIar_ 
character  of  Lather  and  his  friends,  who  appeal^  n< 
to  reason  but  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.    ThejT 
secured  the  support  of  the  musses  by  fooling  them  into 
the  belief  that  they  were  thinking  for  theinsolvea,  nnJ^ 
the  support  of  the  government  by  denouncing  dc 
trines  unfavorable  to  sovereignty.    Tlie  doctrine 
justificrttiim  by  faith,  Hume  thought,  wae  in  hamion; 
with  the  general  taw  by  which  religions  tend  more  at 
more  to  exaltation  of  tbo  Deity  and  to  solf-abasemoi 
of  the  worshipper.    Torj*  as  ho  was,  he  judged  tb 
effects  of  the  Reformation  as  at  first  favorable  to  tho 
execution  of  justice  and  Anally  dangerous  by  excitit 
a  restless  spirit  of  opposition  to  authority.     One  e^ 
result  was  that  it  exalted  "those  wretched  composei 
of  metaphysical  polemics,  the  theologians,"  to  a  point 
of  houor  that  no  poet  or  philosopher  had  ever  attained. 
The  ablest  and  fairest  estimate  of  tho  Reformation 
-y     found  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  contained  in  the  fevf^ 
pages  E<lward  OJbbon  devoted  to  that  subject  in  hi^| 
great  history  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rotna^' 
Empire.    "A  philosopher,"  he  begins,  "who  calcu- 
lates the  degree  of  their  merit  [i.e.  of  Zwingli,  Luther 
and  Calvin]  will  pradently  ask  from  what  articles  of 
faitli,  above  or  against  our  reason  they  have  enfran- 
chised the  Christians,"  and,  in  answering  this  quea- 
tion  he  will  "rather  be  surprised  at  the  timidity  than 
scandalized  by  the  freedom  of  the  first  Reformers. !^B 
They  adopted  the  inspired  Scriptures  witli  all  tho  mirW 
acles,  the  groat  mysteries  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarna- 
tion, the  theology  of  the  four  or  six  first  councils,  the 
Athanasian  creed  with  its  damnation  of  all  who  did 
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lot  bcliove  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Instead  of  coiisult- 
iiiK  tlieir  rvjimnn  in  the  article  of  transubstantiatiou, 
they  became  entangled  in  scniplcK,  and  8o  Luther  main- 
taiiietl  n  corporeal  and  Calvin  u  real  proHeuce  in  the 
euubarlHt.  Tliey  not  only  adopted  but  improved  npoa 
and  popularized  the  "stupendous  doctrines  of  original 
Bin,  redemption,  fuith,  grace  and  predestination,"  to 
flach  pnrposo  that  "many  a  solier  Ohri«tuin  would 
ther  admit  that  a  wafer  is  Qod  than  tliat  Qod  is  a 
el  and  capricious  tyrant."  "And  yet,**  Gibbon 
cotitinuos,  "the  services  of  Luther  and  his  rivals  aro 
solid  and  important,  and  the  philosopher  must  own 
his  obligaltons  to  those  fcarli-ss  cntliusiasts.  By  their 
luinds  the  lofty  fabric  of  superstition,  from  the  abuse 
^■f  iiidulKeiicCH  to  iJic  intercession  of  the  Vir^n,  has 
^Bcun  levelled  with  the  Kruuud.  Myriads  of  both  sexes 
^H  the  monastic  profession  have  been  restored  to  the 
^Bborties  and  labors  of  social  life."  Credulity  was  no 
^onjfer  nourished  ou  daily  miracles  of  images  and  rel- 
ics; a  sinijtle  worship  "the  most  worthy  of  man,  the 
least  unworthy  of  the  Deity"  was  substituted  for  au 
"imitation  of  paganimn,"  Finally,  the  chain  of  aa- 
thority  wits  broken  and  each  Christian  tnught  to  a/0- 
knuwledgu  no  interpreter  of  Scripture  but  his  own 
conscivnco.  This  led,  rather  as  u  consequence  than  as 
^m  design,  to  toleration,  to  iudlffcrcnoQ  and  to  skcpti- 
^■sm. 

^H  Wioland,  on  the  other  hand,  frankly  gave  the  opinion, 
^ftiticiptiting  Nietzschi>,  that  Uic  Iteformation  bad  done 
^luirui  in  retaniing  Uie  progress  of  philosophy  for  cen- 
turies. The  Italians,  he  said,  might  have  effected  a 
salutary  and  rational  reform  had  not  Luthor  inter- 
(erod  and  nui<le  Iht^  ]>eople  a  party  to  a  dispute  which 
tboald  have  been  left  to  scholars. 

Goethe  at  one  time  wrote  that  Lutlicrdom  had  driven 
quiet  culture  back,  and  at  another  spoke  of  the  Bcfor- 
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mation  as  "a  sorry  spectacle  of  boundless  confasioD, 

error  fiRbting  with  error,  selfishness  with  selfishness, 
the   truth  only  here  and  there  hea^ing  in  sight." 
Again  he  wrote  to  a  friend:    "The  character  of  La- 
ther is  the  only  interesting  thing  in  the  Reformation, 
and  the  only  thing,  moreover,  that  made  an  impression 
ou  the  masses.    All  the  rest  is  a  lot  of  bi^rrc  trash 
we  have  not  yet,  to  our  cost,  cleared  away."    lu  the     r 
last  years  uf  his  long  hfe  he  changed  him  opinion  some- 
what for,  if  we  can  trust  the  report  of  his  eonversa-     ' 
tions  with  Eckermunn,  ho  told  his  young  disciple  that 
people  hardly  realized  how  much  they  owed  to  Luther 
who  had  given  them  the  courage  to  stand  firmly  on    „ 
God's  earth.  M 

The  treatment  of  the  subject  by  German  Protestant^^ 
underwent  it  niarke<l  change  under  the  influence  of  Piet- 
ism and  the  KnligfatcnmenL  Just  as  the  earlier  Ortho- 
dox school  had  over- emplui sized  Luther's  narroi^Tiess, 
and  had  been  concerned  diiefly  to  prove  that  the  Refor- 
mation changed  nothing  save  abuses,  so  now  tlie  lead- 
er's liberalism  was  much  over-stressed.  It  was  in  view 
of  the  earlier  Protestant  bigotry  that  Lessing  apostro- 
phized the  Wittenberg  professor:  "Lulherl  thoo 
great,  misunderstood  man  t  Thou  hast  freed  us  from 
the  yoke  of  tradition,  who  is  to  free  us  from  tlie  more 
unbearable  yoke  of  the  letterf  Who  will  finally  bring 
us  Christianity  such  as  thou  thyself  would  now  teach, 
such  as  Christ  himself  would  teadif " 

Gennan  Hobi-rtsons,  though  hardly  equal  to  the 
Scotch,  were  found  in  Moshcira  and  Schmidt.  Both 
wrote  the  history  of  the  Protestant  revolution  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  it  all  natural.  In  Mosheim,  indeed, 
the  devil  still  appears,  though  in  the  background; 
Schmidt  is  as  rational  and  as  fair  as  any  Oe 
Protestant  could  tlien  be. 
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%  3.  Tbs  LmEBAif-BoKAsnc  Afpbbciatioh.    (Cuca 
1794-*.  1860) 

At  abont  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  historiog- 
raphy underwent  a  profonnd  change  dne  primarily  to 
three  influences:  1.  The  French  Bevolutlon  and  the 
stni^le  for  poUtical  democracy  throngfaoat  nearly  a 
century  after  1789;  2.  The  Bomantic  Movement;  3.  The 
rise  of  the  scientific  spirit.  The  jndgment  of  the  Refor- 
mation changed  acoordin^;  the  rather  unfavorable 
verdict  of  the  eighteenth  century  vas  completely  re- 
versed. Hardly  by  its  extremest  partisans  in  the  Prot- 
estant camp  has  the  importance  of  that  movement  and 
the  character  of  its  leaders  been  esteemed  so  highly  as 
it  was  by  the  writers  of  the  liberal-romantic  school 
Indeed,  so  little  had  confession  to  do  with  this  bias  that 
the  finest  things  about  Luther  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant praise  of  his  work,  was  uttered  not  by  Protestants, 
but  by  the  Catholic  Dollinger,  the  Jew  Heine,  and  the 
free  thinkers,  Michelet,  Carlyle,  and  Fronde. 

The  French  Bevolntion  taught  men  to  see,  or  misled  P^"?* 
them  into  construing,  the  whole  of  history  as  a  straggle 
for  liberty  against  oppression.  Natnrally,  the  Refor- 
mation was  one  of  the  favorite  examples  of  this  per- 
petual warfare;  it  was  the  Revolution  of  the  earlier 
age,  and  Luther  was  the  great  liberator,  standing  for 
the  Bights  of  Man  against  a  galling  tyranny. 

The  first  to  draw  the  parallel  between  Reformation  CowIorci 
and  Revolution  was  Condorcet  in  his  noble  essay  on 
The  Advance  of  Ote  Human  Spirit,  written  in  prison 
and  published  posthumously.  Lnther,  said  he,  pun- 
ished the  crimes  of  the  clergy  and  freed  some  peoples 
from  the  y(Ae  of  the  papacy;  he  would  have  freed  all, 
save  for  the  false  politics  of  the  kings  who,  feeling 
instinctively  that  religious  liberty  would  bring  polit- 
ical enfranchisement,  banded  together  against  the  re- 
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volt.  He  adds  that  tlic  cpitcli  hronglit  added  strength 
to  the  govcmmpiit  and  to  political  science  and  that  it 
purifiwl  morals  by  abolishing  sacerdotal  celibacy;  but 
that  it  was  (like  the  Revolution,  one  reads  between  the 
lines)  soiled  by  great  atrocities. 

In  the  year  1802,  the  Institute  of  Franco  nnnounowJ 
as  the  subject  for  a  prize  competition,  "What  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther  on  the  po- 
litical situation  of  the  several  states  of  Europe  and 
THen  on  the  progress  of  enlighteiimentf"  The  prize  was 
won  by  Charles  de  Villom  in  an  essay  maintaining 
elaborately  the  thesis  that  the  gradual  iraprovomout 
of  the  human  species  has  been  effected  by  a  series  of 
revolutions,  partly  silent,  partly  violent,  and  that  the 
object  of  all  these  risings  has  been  the  attainment  of 
citJicr  religious  or  of  civil  liberty.  After  arguing  his 
position  in  respect  to  the  Hefonnation,  the  author 
eulogizes  it  for  having  established  religious  froe<iom, 
promoted  civil  liberty,  and  for  having  endowed  Ka- 
rope  Mnth  a  variety  of  blessings,  including  almost 
ever>'thiug  he  liked.  Thus,  in  his  opinion,  the  Refor- 
mation made  Protestant  countries  more  wealthy  by 
keeping  the  papal  tax-gatherers  aloof;  it  started  "tliat 
grand  idea  the  balance  of  power,"  and  it  preparodH 
the  way  for  a  general  philosophical  enliglitenment.  ^^ 
I  Cuiwt  The  thesis  of  Villers  is  exactly  that  maiutaiticd,  with 

more  learning  and  caution,  by  Oaizot    According 
him: 


I 


The  Rcformulion  was  a  vast  effort  mado  by  the  human 
raci!  to  secure  its  (n-edoni ;  it  wa.i  a  ui-w-hurn  dtwire  to 
think  and  judge  frcvly  and  indi-pcndentty  of  all  ideas 
and  opinions,  which  until  then  Europe  had  received  or 
been  bound  to  receive  from  the  hutids  of  antiquity.  It 
was  a  great  endeavor  to  einancipste  the  hiinian  reasuu 
aud  to  uiU  things  by  llieir  right  iiunies,  It  was  an  ia- 
surrection  of  the  human  mind  a^irist  the  absolute  power 
of  the  spiritual  estate. 
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Bat  there  wan  more  than  politics  to  drnw  the  Kjrm-  Ko' 


M»iwl 


Staa 


to 


m 


pathies  of  the  nineteenth  cciitur>'  to  the  Hixtucnth.  A 
larige  anthology  of  poetical,  artistic  and  musical  tri- 
batcfl  to  Luthor  and  thp  Rofomuition  might  he  mndo 
to  ahow  how  congenial  they  vn-n?  to  the  ttpirit  at  Ihut 
time.  One  need  only  mention  "Werner's  drama  on  the 
mbjeet  of  Luther's  life  (18(>5).  Mendt-lswihn 's  "Refor- 
mation  Symphony"  (ISSi-t),  Meycrhet-rV  openi  "Tlio 
Hnsnenots"  {183C),  and  Kaulbacb'a  paiuting  **Tho 
Age  of  the  Reformation"  (c  IS40).  In  fact  the  Kefor- 
mation  was  a  Romantic  movement,  with  its  emotional 
and  mystical  piety,  its  eudca\'or  to  tmnscvad  tin*  lim- 
itfl  of  the  classic  spirit,  to  search  for  tbe  infinite,  to 
scorn  the  trammels  of  traditional  order  mid  mcthtxl. 

All  this  is  reflected  in  Mme.  de  StaiU'H  enthatouatio 
appreciation  of  Protestant  Germany,  in  whidi  she 
found  a  people  ctmnicteri7>>d  by  retlectiveDcss,  ideal- 
ism, and  eniTjrj*  of  inner  conviotinn.  She  contra-ilt-d 
Luther's  revolution  of  ideas  with  her  own  oountryiuen  'b 
revolution  of  acts,  practical  if  not  materialistic    The 

rman  bad  brought  back  reli^on  from  on  affair  of 

litica  to  bem  matter  of  life;  had  transferred  it  from 
the  realm  of  calculated  interest  to  that  of  heart  and 
brmin. 

Much  the  same  Ideas,  set  forth  with  the  most  doz-  *^'^ 
zUng  brillioDoy  of  style,  animate  Heine's  Loo  nmcfa  neg- 
leeted  sketch  of  German  religion  and  philosophy.  To 
a  French  pahlic,  unappreciative  of  German  literature, 
Heine  points  out  that  tbe  place  taken  in  France  by 
hetleg  letlres  is  taken  east  of  tlie  Rliiue  by  utfin physics. 
From  Luther  to  Kant  there  ia  one  continaous  develop- 
meat  of  tboaght,  and  no  less  than  two  revolutions  in 

iritoat  values.    Lnther  was  tbe  sword  and  tongue 
his  time;  the  tempest  ttiat  slmltered  the  old  oaks 
of  hoary  tyranny;  his  bymu  was  tbe  Marseillaise  of 
tbe  spirit;  he  made  a  rovolutioa  and  not  with  rose- 
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leaves,  either,  but  with  a  certain  "divine  brutality.' 
He  gave  his  people  language,  Kant  gave  them  thought^ 
Luther  deposed  the  pope;  Robespierre  decapitated  the 
king:  Kant  disposed  of  Qod:  it  was  all  one  inpnrrec- 
tioa  of  Man  againitt  the  same  tyrant  under  differeul 
names. 


M 


Under  the  triple  influence  of  liberalism,  romanticism 
and  the  scientltic  impulse  presently  to  be  described, 
most  of  the  great  historians  of  the  middle  nineteenth 
century  wrote.    If  not  the  greatest,  yet  the  most  lov- 
able of  them  all,  was  Jules  Miclielet,  a  free-thinker  of 
Huguenot  ancestr)'.     His  Uistory  of  France  is  like 
the  biography  of  some  loved  and  worshipped  genius; 
he  agonizes  in  her  trials,  he  glories  in  lier  triumphs. 
And  to  all  great  men,  her  own  and  others,  he  puts  but 
one  inexorable  question,  "What  did  you  do  for  the, 
people  f"  and  according  to  their  answer  they  stand  d^M 
fall  before  him.     It  is  just  here  that  one  notices  (whn^^ 
entirely  escaped  previous  generations),  that  the  "peo- 
ple" here  moans  that  part  of  it  now  called,  in  current 
cant,  "the  bourgeoisie,"  that  educated  middle  class 
with  some  small  property  and  with  the  vote.    For  the 
ignorant  laborer  and  the  pauper  Michelet  bad  as  little 
concern  as  he  had  small  patience  with  king  and  noble 
and  priest.    One  thing  that  he  and  his  contemporaries 
prized  in  Luther  was  junt  that  bourgeois  virtue  tliat 
made  him  a  model  husband  and  father,  faithfully  per-     . 
forming  a  daily  task  for  an  adequate  reward.    Lo^M 
ther's  joys,  he  assures  us,  were  "those  of  tlie  heart,  o^^ 
the  man,  the  innocent  buppines:^  of  family  and  home. 
What  family  more  holy,  what  homo  more  puret"    But 
he  returns  ever  and  again  to  the  thought  that  the  Hu- 
guenots were  tbe  republicans  of  their  age  and  that, 
"Luther  has  been  the  restorer  of  liberty.    If  now  we 
exercise  in  all  its  fuUofiss  this  highest  prerogative  of 
human  intelligence,  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  f 
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To  whom  do  I  owe  the  power  of  pnblishing  what 
I  am  now  writing,  save  to  this  liberator  of  modem 
tboQ^tT"  Hichelet  employed  bis  almost  matijiless 
rhetoric  not  only  to  exalt  the  Reformers  to  the  bluest 
pinnacle  of  greatness,  bat  to  blacken  the  character  of 
their  adversaries,  the  obscarantists,  the  Jesuits,  Cath* 
erine  de'  Medici. 

Engiiah  liberalism  found  its  perfect  expression  in  Fnad* 
the  woi^  of  Froode.  Bnilt  up  on  painstaking  research, 
readable  as  a  novel,  eat  exactly  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
English  Protestant  middle  dasa.  The  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Pail  of  WoUey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada  won  a  resounding  immediate  success. 
Froude  loved  Protestantism  for  the  enemies  it  made, 
and  as  a  mild  kind  of  rationalism.  The  Reformers, 
he  thoDgfat,  triumphed  because  they  were  armed  with 
the  truth;  it  was  a  revolt  of  oonscienoe  against  lies, 
a  real  religion  over  against  "a  superstition  which 
was  bat  the  counterpart  of  magic  and  witdicraft" 
and  which,  at  that  time,  "meant  the  stake,  the  rack, 
the  gibbet,  the  Inquisition  dungeons  and  the  devil  en- 
throned." It  was  the  different  choice  made  then  by 
TTngianil  and  Spain  that  aoooonted  for  the  greatness 
of  the  former  and  the  downfaD  of  the  latter,  for,  after 
the  Spaniard,  once  "the  noblest,  grandest  and  mo£t  en- 
lightened people  in  the  known  world,"  had  chosen  for 
the  saints  and  the  Inquisition,  "his  inteUect  &hrivellt:«i 
in  his  brain  and  the  sinews  shrank  in  his  self-handaired 
limbs." 

PracticaUy  the  same  type  of  opinion  is  found  in  the 
whole  school  of  middle-eentary  historians.  "Onr  £nn 
belief  is,"  wrote  Macanlay,  "that  the  North  owes  its 
great  civilization  and  prosperity  diiefly  to  the  moral 
effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  that  the  de- 
cay of  the  Southern  eountries  is  to  be  niainly  ai«ribed 
to  the  great  Catlii^  revivaL"    It  would  be  pleasant. 


patriot* 
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were  there  spae*,  to  qnote  similar  enthaBJaatio  appre- 
ciations from  the  French  scholars  Quiiiet  and  Thierrj", 
the  Etiglisbman  Herbert  Spvucer  and  the  Americans 
Motley  and  Prescott.  They  nil  regarded  (he  Reforma- 
tioa  as  at  ouce  an  enlighlcimient  and  enf  ranchiRemeDt. 
Even  the  philosophera  niHhed  uito  the  same  camp- 
Cariyle  worshipp^  Luther  as  a  horo;  Emerson  said 
that  his  "religioua  movoraent  was  the  foandation  of 
60  moch  intt'IIectiial  life  in  Enrope;  that  is,  Luthor's 
conscience  animating  (sympathetically  the  cont«cicu< 
of  millions,  the  poise  passed  into  thought,  and  nit? 
mated  itself  in  QaUleos,  Kcplcrs,  Swedenborgs,  Xe 
tons,  Shakespearcs,  Bacons  and  Miltons."  BacJc 
all  this  appreciation  was  a  strong  unconscions  eym- 
pnthy  between  the  age  of  tlie  iieformation  and  that 
of  Victoria.  The  creations  of  the  one,  Protestautism, 
the  national  state,  capitalism,  individualism,  reached 
their  perfect  malurity  in  the  other.  The  very  mod- 
erate libornls  of  the  latter  found  in  the  former  just 
that  "safe  and  sane"  spirit  of  reform  which  they 

thoroughly  approve.  

The  enthusiasm  generated  by  political  democracy  in 
France,  England  and  America,  wtis  supph-mi-ntvd  in 
Germany  by  patriotism.  Herder  first  emphasized  Lo-  , 
thcr's  love  of  country  as  his  great  virtue:  Arndt,  ^H 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  counted  it  unto  him  for  righteoa^^ 
ness  that  he  hated  Ilaliun  craft  and  dreaded  Fren 
deoeitfnlness.  Fichte,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  fervi 
Hprccheji  to  the  German  Naiion,  called  the  Rcforma" 
tion  *'tho  consummate  achievement  of  the  (lOmian  peo- 
ple," and  its  "perfect  act  of  world-wide  signiCcauco." 
Freytag,  at  a  later  period,  tried  to  educate  the  public 
to  search  for  a  German  state  at  once  national  and  lib- 
eral. In  his  Picturrs  from  the  German  Past,  largely 
painted  from  sixtoonlh-contury  models,  he  places  aU 
the  high-lights  on  "Deutschtnm"  and  "Bilrgertum," 


r  just    j 
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and  all  the  shade  on  the  foreigners  and  the  Jnnkers. 
With  Freytag  as  a  German  liberal  mar  be  classed  D.  F. 
Straoss,  vfao  defended  the  Reformers  for  cfaooeing, 
rather  than  snperfidal  cnlture,  "the  better  part,"  "the 
cme  thing  needfnlf"  vhiefa  was  tmth. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  say  something  of  the  third  ^^T^ 
great  inflaenoe  that,  early  in  the  nineteenth  centnry.  **"" 
transfornied  histori<^^phy.  It  was  the  rise  of  the  sci- 
entifie  spirit,  of  the  fmitfol  conception  of  a  world 
lapped  in  onirersal  law.  For  two  centuries  men  had 
gradnaUy  become  aocnstomed  to  the  thoosdit  of  an  ex- 
ternal nature  governed  by  an  nnbreakablo  chain  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  it  was  fIiU  believed  that  man, 
with  his  free  will,  was  an  exception  and  that  history, 
therefor^  consifting  of  the  snm  total  of  hmnanity'a 
arbitiarr  actions,  was  incalculable  and  in  laree  part 
inexpbeaUe.  But  the  more  closely  men  stndied  the 
past,  and  the  more  widely  and  deeply  did  the  nniform- 
itr  of  nature  soak  into  their  conscioasness,  the  more 
"natural**  did  the  progress  of  the  homan  race  seem. 
THieo  it  was  found  that  every  aare  had  its  own  te-mr'^r 
and  point  of  view,  that  men  tnmed  with  one  accord  ia 
the  same  direction  as  if  set  by  a  current,  long  before 
any  great  man  bad  oome  to  create  the  cnrrent.  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  personality  seemed  to  sink  into  the  faai-k- 
groond,  and  that  of  other  infinenoes  to  be  prepocderant. 

Quite  inevitaUy  the  first  natural  and  icportan*.  pii-  H*^ 
losoiri^  at  histoiT  took  a  semi-theologicaL  send-p^r- 
MMial  foim.  The  {diilosopher  Hegel,  ponderine  on  the 
fact  that  eadi  age  has  its  own  munUtakable  "time- 
S|nrit*'  and  that  each  age  is  a  natural,  even  logical,  d— 
Tdopment  of  som^  antecedent,  aunoonced  the  Doctrine 
of  Ideas  as  the  governing  forces  in  human  progre?^. 
HistofT  was  bm  the  development  of  spirit,  or  the  real- 
ization ol  its  idea:  and  its  fundamental  law  was  the 
•  "pmgrw  in  the  eonadonsacas  of  freedom." 
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^H  Tfao  OriootfU  knew  that  one  is  fre«,  the  Greek  that  warn 

^H  are  free,  the  Germans  that  all  are  free.    In  this  third, 

^B  or  Teatonie,  ctage  of  evolation,  the  Reformation  wm 

^H  one  of  the  longest  steps.    The  characteristic  of  modera 

^H  times  is  that  the  spirit  is  conscious  of  its  owa  freedom 

^H  and  wills  the  tme,  the  eternal  and  the  nniversal.    The 

^H  dawn  of  this  pcriml,  after  the  long  and  terrible  ui^ht  of 

^H  the  Middle  Ages,  is  the  Benaissance,  its  sunrise  the 

^H  Beformation.    In  order  to  prove  his  thesis,  Ilegel  la- 

^H  faors  to  abow  that  ttie  cause  of  the  Protestant  revolt  in 

^H  the  corraption  of  the  charcb  was  not  accidental  but 

^H  iieceS8ar>-,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  Catholic  stage  of  pro- 

^H  greas,  that  which  ir  adored  muHt  necessarily  be  aenan- 

^H  outf,  but  at  tlie  lofty  Qcrman  level  the  worshipper  most 

^H  look  for  Ood  in  the  spirit  and  heart,  that  is,  in  faith. 

^H  The  tmbjectivinm  of  Luther  is  due  to  German  sinccri 

^H  manifesting  the  self-couaciousneas  of  the  world-spiri 

^H  his  doctrine  of  the  euchnrist,  conson-ative  as  it  seems  t 

^H  the  rationalist,  is  in  reality  a  manifestation  of  the  same 

^H  spirituality,  in  the  assertion  of  an  immediate  relation 

^V  of  Christ  to  the  soul.    In  short,  the  essence  of  the 

^H  ormation  is  said  to  be  that  man  in  his  very  nature 

^H  dcKtitied  to  be  free,  and  all  history  since  Luther's  ti 

^B  is  but  a  working  out  of  the  implications  of  his  positio: 

^H  If  only  the  Germanic  nations  have  adopted  Protestanf^ 

^H  ism,  it  is  because  only  they  liavc  reached  the  highe 

j^p  state  of  spiritnal  development. 

^•'»'  The  philosopher's  truest  disciple  was  Ferdinand 

L Christian  Baur,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  rather 
(loduecd  history  than  narrated  it.     With  much  detai 
he  filled  in  the  oatline  ofTorcd  by  the  master,  in  as  fi 
Bs  the  subject  of  chnrch  history  was  concerned.    He 
showed  that  the  Beformation  (a  term  to  which  ho  o 
jocted,  apparently  preferring  Division,  or  Schism)  wi 
bound  to  come  from  antecedents  already  in  full  opera- 
tion before  Luther.    At  most,  be  admitted,  the  pe 
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sonal  factor  wma  deoanv  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
ineritahle  revcrfntitni,  bm  said  that  the  most  porerfnl 
persfHiality  vonld  have  been  helpless  bat  for  the  popo- 
larity  of  the  ideas  «tpressed  br  him.  Like  Hegel,  he 
dedneed  the  causes  of  the  movement  from  the  comip' 
tion  of  the  medieval  dmxdi,  and  like  him  he  refaided 
all  later  history  as  bat  the  tide  of  nhieh  the  first  vave 
broke  in  1517.  The  tme  principle  of  the  movement. 
religions  anttHmny  and  subjective  freedom,  he  be- 
lieved, had  been  achieved  f«ily  for  states  in  the  six- 
teenth eentiiTy,  bat  thereafter  logicaUy  and  necessarily 
eame  to  be  appfied  to  individuals. 

Fnun  the  Hegelian  school  came  forth  the  be^ 
equipped  historian  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Save  the 
fai^lKst  quality  of  *N"gM  and  emotion  that  is  the  pre- 
n^ative  of  poetic  gmins,  Leopold  von  Banke  lacked 
nothing  <tf  industry,  of  kaming.  of  method  acd  of  tal- 
ent to  make  him  the  perfect  narrator  of  the  past.  I: 
was  his  idea  to  pursue  history  for  no  purpose  but  its 
ovn;  to  ten  "exactly  what  happened"  without  recard 
to  the  moral,  or  theological,  or  polilieal  lesson.  Think- 
ing the  moet  eolorieae  presentatioD  the  be^t.  be  seldo-m 
aDoved  his  ovn  opinions  to  appear.  In  trealinz  Uie 
Befonnation  he  was  "fir^  an  h:=toran  and  the::  a 
Christian."  There  is  in  his  work  little  bioerapty.  i.-<l 
that  little  peycfa<Ji>gical ;  there  is  no  dozma  a^^i  ::■:■  |:>> 
lemie.  From  Hegel  he  derived  kls  belief  iz  ihe 
"siHiit"  of  the  times,  and  nicely  differentiated  Uia:  of 
the  Bwiaiswance,  the  Befonnation  a&d  the  Coccter- 
reformati<ML  He  was  the  first  to  generalize  the  use  of 
the  word  **Coanter-reformation*'— coined  in  ITT'!'  a=.d 
obtaining  cnrreney  later  on  the  analogy  of  ''coorter- 
Tevfdntion."  The  eaoses  of  the  Beformation  Banke 
found  in  "deeper  religions  and  coral  repngsacce  to 
the  disorders  of  a  merely  assenticg  faith  and  servic«- 
of  'works,'  and,  secondarily,  in  the  assertion  of  the 
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rights  and  duties  reaidlug  iii  tho  state. "    Qoite  rigfatl 
be  emphasized  the  result  of  the  movement  ii)  bi 
dowu  tiio  political  power  of  the  eoelesiastical  state, 
establiahing  in  its  stead  "a  completely  autononK 
fitat«  Bovereignty,  bound  b.v  no  extraneous  considci 
lions  and  existing  for  itseU  alone."    Of  all  the  id< 
which  have  aided  in  the  development  of  modeni  Europ^ 
he  esteemed  this  (he  most  effective.    Would  he  hai 
Uiought  BO  after  1919T 

A  new  start  in  tho  search  for  fixed  historical  laws 
was  made  by  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  His  point  of  de- 
parture wati  not,  like  that  of  Elcgol,  the  universal,  bat 
rather  certain  very  particular  sociological  facts  as  in- 
terpreted by  Comte'8  positivifim.  Because  the  same 
percentage  of  unaddreasod  letters  is  mailed  every  year, 
because  crimes  vary  in-  a  constant  curve  according  to 
season,  becaase  the  number  of  suicides  and  of  mar- 
riages stands  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  the  cost  of  bread, 
Buckle  argued  that  all  human  acts,  at  least  in  the  mass, 
must  be  calculable,  and  reducible  to  general  laws.  At 
present  we  are  concerned  only  with  his  views  on  the 
Eoformation.  The  relipious  opinions  prevalent  at  any 
period,  he  pointed  out,  are  but  symptoms  of  the  general 
culture  of  that  age.  Protestantism  was  to  Catholi- 
cism Kimply  as  tlie  moderate  enlightenment  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  to  the  darkness  of  the  earlier  c«n- 
tnries.  Credulity  and  ignorance  were  still  common, 
though  diminishing,  in  Luther's  time,  and  this  intel- 
lectual change  wtiH  the  cause  of  the  religious  change. 
Buckle  ninkcs  one  strange  and  damaging  admission, 
namely  tliat  though,  according  to  his  theory,  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  "according  to  tlie  natural  order,"  the  "most 
civilized  countries  should  be  Protestant  and  the  most 
uncivilized  Catholic  [sic},"  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
In  general  Buckle  adopts  the  theory  of  the  Beforma- 
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lion  as  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  an  enlighten- 
ment, and  a  democratic  rebellion. 

Whereas  Henry  Hallam,  who  \n-ote  on  the  relation 
of  the  Reformers  to  modem  thought,  is  a  belated 
eighteenth-century  rationalist,  doubtless  Leeky  is  best 
classified  as  a  member  of  the  new  school.  His  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ratiott<dism 
is  partly  Hegelian,  partly  inspired  by  Buckle-.^Uis 
main  object  is  to  show  how  little  reason  has  to  do  witb 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  any  theology,  and  how 
mudi  it  is  dependent  on  a  certain  spirit  of  the  age,  de- 
tennined  by  quite  other  causeB*— 'He  found  the  essence 
of  the  Reformation  in  its  conformity  to  then  prevalent 
habits  of  mind  and  morals,  ^ot  he  thought  it  bad  doue 
more  than  any  other  movement  to  emancipate  the  mind 
from  superstition  and  to  secularize  society. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  mention  by  name,  Pruintanu 
in  the  short  space  at  my  command,  the  principal  Prul- 
eatant  apologists  for  the  Reformation,  iu  this  period. 
\Vherea8  Ritschl  gave  a  somewhat  new  aspect  to  the 
old  "truths,"  Merle  d'Aubigne  won  an  enormous  and 
unmerited  success  by  reviving  the  supernatural  thcor>' 
of  the  Protestant  revolution,  with  such  modem  con- 
notations and  modiiications  as  suited  the  still  lively 
prejudices  of  the  evangelical  public  of  England  and 
America;  for  it  was  in  these  countries  that  his  book, 
in  translation  from  the  French,  won  its  enormous  cir- 
culation.* 

An  extremely  able  adverse  judgment  of  the  Ref-   DsuingCT 
onnation  was  expressed  by  the  Catholic  DoUiuger,  tbe 
most  theological  of  historians,  tbe  most  historically- 
minded  of  divines.     He,  too,  thou^t  Luther  bad  really 

1  The  iB«[mc*  ot  the  EagUiJi  edition  at  1848  clmiau  that  whcrras  eipiv 
IBSa,  inljr  4000  copiM  were  Mid  in  France,  between  160,000  aod  SUU.uOu 
were  aold  in  Englwid  and  America. 
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fouidod  a  new  roligiou,  of  vliicb  the  center  was  tifl 
mystical  doctrine,  tending  to  solipsism,  of  jostification' 
by  faith.  The  very  fact  tliat  he  said  much  go<id  of  Lu- 
ther, uud  approved  of  numy  of  hiu  pracLioal  reforms, 
made  his  protest  the  more  effective.  It  is  noticeable 
that  when  he  broke  with  Rome  he  did  not  become  a 
Protestant. 

1 4.  TffB  Economic  and  Evolutionart  Interpbsta- 

T10N8.       0859   TO  THR   PrESENT) 

The  year  1859  saw  the  launching  of  two  new  theori 
of  the  utmost  importance.    These,  together  with 
political  developments  of  the  next  twelve  years,  com- 
pletely altered  tlie  view-point  of  the  intellectual  class, 
as  well  as  of  the  peoples.     In  relation  to  the  subject 
under  discnssion  this  meant  a  reversal  of  historical 
judgment  as  radical  qs  that  which  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution.     The  three  new  iufluence; 
iu  the  order  of  tluiir  immediate  importance  for  histor 
ography,  were  the  following:  1.  The  publication 
Mai-x's  ^«r  Kritik  der  politisclien  Okonomie  in  1S50, 
containing  tlie  germ  of  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history  hiter  developed  in  Das  Kapital  (18C7)  and  iu 
other  works.    2.  The  publication  of  Darwin's  0 
of  Species,  giving  rise  to  an  evolutionary  treatment  ol 
history.    3.  The    Bisnmrckian   wars    (1864-71),    fol- 
lowed by  German  intellectual  and  material  hegemony, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  old  liberalism.    This  lasted  only 
until  the  Oreat  War  (191-1-18),  when  Germany  wai 
cast  down  and  liberalism  rose  in  more  radical  gui 
than  ever. 

Karl  Marx  not  only  viewed  historj-  for  the  first  tii 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  proletariat,  or  workin 
class,  but  he  directly  asserted  tliat  in  the  march  of  man-, 
kind  tltc  economic  factors  had  always  been,  in  tlic  Uu^H 
analysis,  decisive ;  that  the  material  basis  of  life,  par^^ 
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•^cnlarly  the  system  of  prodaction,  determined,  in  gen- 
eral, the  social,  political  and  religions  ideas  of  every 
epoch  and  of  every  locality.  Hevolutions  follow  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  economic  change.  In  the 
scramble  for  sustenance  and  wealth  class  war  is  posta- 
lated  as  natural  and  ceaseless.  The  old  Hegelian  anti- 
thesis of  idea  versus  personality  took  the  new  form  of 
"the  masses"  versus  "the  great  man,"  both  of  whom 
were  but  puppets  Id  the  bands  of  overmastering  de- 
terminism. As  often  interpreted,  Marx's  theory  re- 
placed the  Hegelian  "spirits  of  the  time"  by  the 
classes,  conceived  as  entities  stmggling  for  mastery. 

This  brilliant  theory  suffered  at  first  in  its  applica- 
tion, which  was  often  hasty,  or  fantastic.  As  the  eco- 
nomic factor  had  once  been  completely  ignored,  so  now 
it  was  overworked.  Its  major  premise  of  an  "eco- 
nomic man,"  all  greed  and  calculation,  is  obviously 
false,  or  rather,  only  half  true.  Men's  motives  are 
mixed,  and  so  are  those  of  aggregates  of  men.  There 
are  other  elements  in  progress  besides  the  economic 
ones.  The  only  effective  criticism  of  the  theory  of 
economic  determination  is  that  well  expressed  by  Dr. 
Shailer  Mathews,  that  it  is  too  simple.  Self-interest 
is  one  factor  in  history,  but  not  the  only  one. 

Exception  can  be  more  jastly  taken  to  the  way  in  Bu 
which  the  theory  has  sometimes  been  applied  than 
to  its  formulation.  Belfort  Bax,  maintaining  that  the 
revolt  from  Borne  was  largely  economic  in  its  causes, 
gave  as  one  of  these  "the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  obvioasly  dne  to  its  increasing  exactions." 
Lnther  would  hare  produced  no  resnlt  had  not  the 
economic  soil  been  ready  for  his  seed,  and  with  that 
soil  prepared  he  achieved  a  world-historical  result 
even  though,  in  Bax's  opinion,  his  character  and  in- 
tellect were  below  those  of  the  average  English  vil- 
Ittge  grocer-deacon  who  sold  sand  for  sngar.    Luther, 
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in  fact,  did  no  more  than  give  a  Hag  to  tbone  diseou- 
tcntcd  with  the  oxisliug  political  mid  industrial  lir 
Strange  to  say,  Bax  found  even  the  most  radical  party," 
that  of  the  communistic  Anabaptists,  retrograde,  with 
its  program  of  return  to  a  golden  age  of  gild  and  ooiU' 
mon  land. 

A  somewhat  better  grounded,  but  still  inadpqdat 
solution  of  the  problem  was  offered  by  Karl  Kautsky. 
He,  too,  fonnd  the  chief  cause  of  the  revolt  in  the  spolia- 
tion of  Germany  by  Rome.  In  addition  to  this  wiis 
the  new  rivalry  of  commercial  classes.  Unlike  Bax, 
Koutsky  finds  in  the  Anabaptists  Socialists  of  whoii^. 
he  can  thoroughly  approve.  ^M 

The  criticism  that  most  bo  made  of  these  and  simila^^ 
attempts,  is  that  the  causes  picke<l  out  by  tlicm  are  to' 
trivial.    To  say  that  the  men  who,  by  the  thouaanc' 
and  tens  of  thnusaiidtt  oufTercd  martyrdom  for  thei 
faith,  changed  that  faith  simply  because  they  objeote 
to  pay  u  tithe,  reminds  one  of  the  ancient  Catholic  dc 
ivation  of  the  whole  movement  from  Luther's  desire 
to  marrj'.    The  effect  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  cause. 
But  some  theorists  were  even  more  fantastic  than 
trivial.    When    Professor   S.   N.   Patten   traces   the 
origiuH  of  revohitions  to  cither  over-nutrition  or  under- 
nutrilion,  and  lliat  of  the  Kefonmition  to  "the  growth 
of  frugalistie  concepts'*;  when  'SW.  Brooks  Adams  as- 
serts that  it  was  all  duo  to  the  desire  of  the  people  for 
a  cheaper  religion,  exchanging  an  expensive  offering 
for  justification  by  faith  and  mental  anguish,  whidi 
cost  nothing,  and  an  expensive  chareh  for  a  cheap  Bible 
— we  feel  that  the  dish  of  theory  has  run  away  with  the 
spoon  of  fact.     The  climax  was  capped  by  the  German 
sociologist  Friedrich  Simmcl,  who  explained  the  Re- 
formation by  the  law  of  the  operation  of  force  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.    The  Keformors,  by  sending 
the  aoul  straight  to  God,  spared  it  the  detonr  via  the 
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priost,  thas  short-circaUing  gmw,  nn  it  were,  and  Rav- 
ing L'tiortry. 

The  goniiis  who  first  and  most  folly  worked  out  a  l-««»p«>A»] 
tenitbtc  economic  intcrprctHtion  of  the  LnlluTitti  nuivo- 
mcnt  WHM  Knrl  Uimpruclit,  who  ftiindn  in  niudi  thu 
Humu  rehition  to  Murx  an  did  Kitnko  to  llogol,  to  wit, 
thnt  of  an  indcpoiidont,  ocloctic  and  bettor  infomiod 
Ntn<lL-iit.  I^ampreclit,  as  it  in  wotl  known,  divitU'H  lilii< 
jtorj-  into  periods  according  to  tlieir  psychologicid  I'linr- 
ictor — pcrliiipH  an  up-to-date  Hogelianiwn— but  hu 
lintatns,  and  on  tho  whole  KuccvHHfully,  that  thr  li'tn* 
per  nf  cjioh  of  ttivsc  epoclis  it*  dolcmiinod  by  Ihi'ir  I'oo- 
nomit!  iiiHtitulioiiei.  TbuH,  havs  h(\  Ilx'  condition  of  lbi< 
tranflition  from  mtidieval  to  modern  timen  wan  tbe 
icvclopmf.-nt  of  a  Hyittem  of  "moiu'v  o<*onomy"  from 
*0  Hyntoni  of  "natural  ooonomy,'*  which  took  plow 
slowly  throughout  IIil-  Uth,  lOUi,  10th  and  )7lh  tiun- 
tnricB.  "The  complete  umurgoitce  uf  capitalijitio  Ira- 
duicidtt,  witli  their  couMqeenl  cfl'ei't.s  on  iJii'  Hocini, 
aod,  chiefly  tbroagh  thia,  on  thu  inli.'Ucctnal  Hphi>r<>, 
most  of  itself  brings  on  modern  timoiu"  Lotroprocht 
dbowK  how  tbo  rise  of  capit-nliNni  wan  followed  by  tbo 
growth  of  the  citiea  and  of  tbo  cnltnro  of  the  Kcuai»* 
Mnoo  In  tbeni,  and  how,  alHU,  individanllam  arose  in 
large  part  aH  a  nalumi  conaoqnence  of  tbo  inorffaiiwj 
power  and  8roi>o  given  to  tho  i-nn  by  tbe  poMOwriuo  of 
WflttlLh.  This  iiidividuuliMni,  lu>  IhinkH,  Ntmifftlienod 
by  and  ntrengtbuning  bamaiiittm,  wni  nuuli'  forever 
fc  by  tho  KL-rorroation. 

id  a  tnomvatoaa  error,  an  I^tnprecht  riicbtly  pniota 
it,  to  mtppOM  that  wc  art-  living  in  tbr-  Mimo  tra  of 
[civilizntioti,  p8ycbnIog)calIy  oomudered,  nfi  that  of  Ln* 
bor.     Our  subjt'cllviKtn  in  an  tlifTcreat  free  'i- 

tvidualinni  oh  hit  modcruity  wan  from  m«4i.    ..=-  lu. 
•Iffhtei*nth  century  woa  a  traaaitioiml  period  from 
Uu»  one  to  the  other. 
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One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  R«fonnatioii, 
oontinueti  Lamprccht,  seen  firtit  in  the  earlier  mystics, 
was  the  change  from  "polyilynaraism,"  or  the  worship 
of  many  saints,  aud  the  mediation  of  manifold  religious 
agencies,  to  "monodynamism"  or  the  direct  and  single^ 
iutercourse  of  the  eoul  with  Oo<l.    Still  more  diiTerea^^ 
was  the  world-view  of  the  nineteenth  century,  built  ot^^ 
"an  extra- Christian,  though  not  yet  anti-Christi 
foundation." 

In  the  very  same  year  in  which  Lamprecht's  volu: 
on  the  German  Keformation  appeareil,  another  iulcr- 
pretation,  though  less  profound  and  less  iu  the  eco- 
nomic school  of  thought,  waa  put  forth  by  A.  E.  Berger. 
He  found  the  fonr  principal  causes  of  Uie  Reformati 
in  the  growth  of  national  self-consciousness,  the  over*'' 
throw  of  an  ascetic  for  a  secuhir  culture,  individualism, 
and  the  growth  of  a  lay  religion.  The  Reformation  it- 
self was  a  triumph  of  conscience  and  of  "German  in- 
wardness, ' '  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
made  of  the  churcli  a  purely  spiritual  entity. 

The  most  brilliant  essay  in  the  economic  interpre- 
tation of  the  origins  of  Protestantism,  though  an  essay 
in  a  very  narrow  field,  was  that  of  Max  Weber  which 
has  made  "Capitalism  and  Calvinism"  one  of  the 
watchwords  of  contemporary  thought.  The  intimate 
connection  of  the  Reformation  and  the  merchant  class 
had  long  been  noticed,  c.  g.  by  Froude  and  by  Thorold 
Rogers.  But  Weber  was  the  first  to  ask,  and  to  an- 
swer, tlie  question  what  it  was  that  made  Protestant- 
ism particularly  congenial  to  the  industrial  type  of  civ- 
ilization. In  the  first  place,  Calvinism  stimulated  just 
those  ethical  qualities  of  rugged  strength  and  self- 
confidence  needful  for  worldly  success.  In  tlie  second 
place.  Protestantism  aboliHlii-d  the  old  ascetic  ideal  of 
labor  for  the  sake  of  the  next  world,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  conception  of  a  calling,  that  is,  of  doiug 
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fnitlifitlly  the  woric  appointed  to  each  man  in  tlUs  world. 
ludoed,  ilip  wonl  "calling"  or  "Benif,"  cneaninfc  Ood- 
given  work,  is  found  only  in  Gomuinic  langoagem,  and 
in  wanting  in  all  Uiuse  of  thn  Ijntin  gronp.  The  ethical 
idea  exprcHnvii  by  Luther  and  more  strongly  by  Calvin 
was  that  of  faithfully  pcrformiug  the  dally  task;  Id 
fact,  such  labor  was  incalcatod  as  a  daty  to  the  point 

(f  pain;  in  other  worda  it  was  "n  worldly  asceticism." 
'inally,  CalWn  looked  upon  thrift  a»  a  daty,  and  re- 
ardcd  prottperity,  in  the  Old  Testament  style,  as  a  sign 
f  God's  favor.  "Yon  may  labor  in  that  manner  ati 
indetb  mo«t  to  yonr  success  aud  lawful  gain,"  said  the 
rotestaut  divine  Bichard  Baxter,  "for  you  are  bound 
improve  nil  your  talents."  And  again,  "If  God 
show  you  a  way  in  which  yon  may  lawfully  get  mon 
Uuui  in  another  way,  if  yon  nrfuse  thin  and  choog«  the 
loss  gamfQl  way,  you  cross  one  of  the  ends  of  your 
calling,  and  yon  refuse  to  be  God's  steward." 

It  would  be  inxtructive  and  delightful  to  follow  the 
controversy  caused  by  Weber'u  thesis.    Some  scbolara, 
like  Knodt,  denied  its  validity,  tracing  oapitatism  bade 
j     of  the  spirit  of  Fngger  rather  than  of  (Calvin ;  but  moiit 
j     oowptwl  it.    Fine  interpretations  mid  criticisms  of  it 
were  offered  by  Cuiiriinfjliam,  Broiiluno,  Kcivalewsky 
and  Ashley.    So  commonly  has  it  bi'cn  received  that  it 
j     hai  finally  been  nnnimed  up  in  a  hrillinnt  but  HUporficinl 
^^qiigmm  uhod  by  Cbentcrton,  goo<l  enough  to  ttnve  boon 
Hboined  by  him — though  it  is  not,  I  believe,  from  bin 
mint — Uiat  the  Reformation  was  "the  Revolution  of 
the  ricti  ngniiist  the  |K>or." 
I         Contemporary   with   the  economic  Uistoriography, 
'     there  was  a  new  intellectual  criticism  reminding  one 
^hiperficiHlly  of  the  Voltaircan,  but  in  reality  founded 
^■far  more  on   Danrinian   ideat.     The  older  "philoso- 
phers" had  bluniL'd  the  lieromiem  for  not  coming  np 
to  a  modem  standard ;  the  new  cvolntiontsts  oensuriHl 
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tliem  for  falling  below  the  standard  of  tlicir  own  af 
Moreover,  tho  critique  of  the  now  atheidin  whs  moi 
KvnrchinK  than  liad  bi^eii  that  of  tlie  old  dctRm. 

iriitil  Nirtawhc,  the  prevaiUut;  view  had  boon  that 
the  Rcfommtion  was  the  cliild,  or  sister,  of  Iho  UenaiH- 
8nnoc,  and  the  parent  of  the  Entightcnment  and  the 
Froneh  Revolution.  "We  are  in  the  niidftt  of  a  gigan- 
tic  inovemenl."   wrote    llnxley,   "greater   than    th 


m 


whicli  preceded  iiitd  produeed  the  Keforiuation, 
really  only  a  conlinuntioii  of  that  movement."  "The 
Refomiation/*  in  the  opinion  of  Tolstoy,  "was  a  md^^H 
incidental  reflection  of  tlic  labor  of  thought,  strivin^^ 
after  Ihe  liberation  of  man  from  the  darkncRS."  "The 
truth  is,"  according  to  SymondB,  "that  the  Uofomta- 
tion  was  the  Teutonic  Re»aisnanee.  It  was  the  onianci- 
palion  of  the  reason  on  a  line  neglected  by  the  Italinno, 
more  important,  indeed,  in  its  political  consequences, 
more  weighty  in  its  bearing  on  rationaliHtic  develop- 
ments than  was  the  Italian  ReiiniKRance,  but  none  the 
less  an  outcome  of  the  same  grand  inllaoncc."  Wil* 
tiam  Dilthcy,  in  the  nineties,  labored  to  show  that  tlie 
esseiu-ie  of  the  Reformation  was  the  same  in  the  re- 
li^iouti  fieIdH  as  tliat  of  the  best  thought  contemporary 
to  it  in  other  lines. 

But   thcRc    ideas   were   already   obaolesoent   since 
Kriedrich  NielzRche  had  worked  out,  with  nomc  can 
the  thought  tliat  "the  Reformation  was  a  re-action 
old-fashioned  minds,  against  the  Italian  Renaissanoc. 
One  miglit  suppose  tliat  Uiis  furious  Antichrifit,  as  he 
witihed  to  he,  would  have  thought  well  of  Luther  be- 
cause of  his  opinion  that  the  Haxou  Urut  taught  the 
Qermans  to  be  unchristian,  and  beoaase  "Luther's 
merit  is  greater  in  nothing  than  that  he  had  the  cour- 
age  of  his   sensuality — then   called,  gently   enough, 
'ovangelio  liberty.'  "    But  nol    With  frantic  passion 
Nietzsche  charged:  "The  Reformation,  a  duplication 
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of  Uip  modifvnl  xpirit  at  a  (inio  wlioii  lhie«  Hpirit  im 
Migcr  liaij  a  t^ood  cunscioucc,  piilluliitrd  kccIk,  and  ku- 
Tstitioim  tike  tlio  witclicraft  cnizc."  Oi-nuan  cal- 
iro  vn»  jast  rvady  lo  bar»t  into  full  bloom,  oiily  uoo 
lisht  more  whh  nettle*!,  bol  ihai  ni«lil  hroucHt  Ihe 
filuni)  that  ruiiiii!  all.  The  Kcrominlioii  wuh  iIk-  pi-us- 
SDts*  revolt  of  the  bunmn  spirit,  a  rii>infr  fall  of  sound 
itl  fury,  but  niBuifyiiiK  iiotbinK.  It  won  "the  rngv  of 
i(!  simple  nffninfit  the  complex,  a  r\mv,h,  hnrwfi  minon- 
IprntAiKlinfT,  in  which  (to  .■^ponk  mildly)  much  ntunt  bi» 
furiOVDii.**  Lather  unraveled  auil  tore  apart  a  cul- 
irv  be  did  not  apprfciatc  and  an  authority  bt*  did  not 
Bltob.  Bebind  the  fonuula  "^-vvrj-  tnan  bin  own 
iefft"  lurbi'd  uotbinfr  but  tbc  abyrtnuil  hulml  of  tho 
iw  for  the  bigbpr;  tbc  truly  plebeian  n|iirit  at  it* 
irst 

Quite  slowly  but  tturely  NictZBdie*fl  opinion  Kainod 
ground  until  one  may  say  that  it  was,  not  lonR  ago,  ^^^^ 
gvnerally  ncctiptod.  "Our  sympathies  are  mnro  iu 
iiAon,  our  reaaon  les^  obnckcd  by  tbo  nr^niments 
duclrine«  of  Sadolct  than  by  tbos«  of  Calvin," 
ilo  R.  C.  Chrifltie.  Andrew  D.  White's  popubir 
tody  of  Thf  Warfare,  of  Science  and  Theoioffg  proved 
it  I'rotctitaal  churches  bad  been  no  leM  boBtUa 
intellectual  progresa  than  bad  tho  Catholic  church. 
**The  Heforroation,  in  fact,"  opined  J.  M.  Rnbcrt- 
pOt  "apoedily  overcloadod  with  fanattcuiro  what 
9W  light  of  free  thongbt  had  been  glimmerinir  be- 
>rc,  turning  into  Bibliolntcr«  tbome  who  bad  ration- 
^ly  doubted  Homo  of  tbc  Catholic  mystcnm  and 
forcing  back  into  Catholic  bigotrj-  those  more  refined 
[ttritM  who,  like  Sir  Tboinaii  More,  bad  been  in  advance 
Ibcir  age."  "Bi-fore  tho  I^thenin  revolt,"  aoid 
leaf}'  C.  L*'a,  "much  freedom  of  Iboupht  aud  tpevch 
1  allowed  in  Cathtilic  Europe,  but  nut  after."  Siini* 
lar  opinioDs  might  bo  collected  in  lai^  number;  I  iim&> 
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tion  only  the  worits  of  Rezold  and  Hie  brief  1 
mirably  expressed  articles  of  Profesiwr  George  L. 
Burr,  and  that  of  Lemonnicr,  who  places  in  a  stroDg 
light  Iho  battle  of  the  Benaiasance,  intellectual,  indif- 
ferent in  relijdon  and  politics,  but  aristocratic  in  tcai^J 
per,  and  tbc  Rufonuation,  reactionary,  religious,  pn^^ 
occupied  with  medieval  qocstions  and  taminfr,  in  its 
hostility  to  the  governing  ordore,  to  popular  politics. 

The  reaction  of  the  Keformutiou  on  religion  wan 
noticed  by  the  critics,  who  thus  came  to  agree  with  the 
conservative  estimate,  thoogh  they  deplored  what  the 
others  had  rejoiced  in.  Long  before  Xietzsclie,  J. 
Burckhardt  had  pointed  out  that  the  greatest  danger 
to  the  papacy,  secularization,  had  been  adjounicd  for 
centuries  by  the  German  Reformation.  It  was 
that  roused  the  papacy  from  the  sottlless  dchaseme 
in  which  it  lay;  it  was  thus  that  the  moral  salvation  of 
the  papacy  was  due  to  its  mortal  enemies. 

The  twentieth  centur\'  has  seen  two  brilliant  critiqu 
of    the    Refonuation    from    the    intellectual    nide 
scholars  of  consummate  ability,  Enist  Troeltsch  and 
George  Santayana.    The  former  begins'by  pointing 
out,  with  a  fineness  never  8ur|)assed,  the  esBenlial  ono- 
neMs  and  Htight  dilTereiioes  between  early  Protestant- 
ism and  Catholicism.    The  Reformers  asked  the  same     i 
questions  as  did  the  medieval  schoolmen  and,  though 
they  gave  these  questions  somewhat  different  answere^^ 
their  mindi^,  like  tliose  of  other  men,  revealed  then^^ 
selves  far  more  characteristically  in  the  asking  than 
in  the  reply.    "Genuine  early  Protestantism  .  .  .  was 
an  authoritative  ecclesiastical  civilizatiou  (kirclilichc 
Zwangsbnltur),  a  claim  to  regulate  state  and  society, 
science  and  education,  law,  commerce,  and  industry, 
cording  to  the  supernatural  standpoint  of  revelation. 
Tiie  Reformers  sepurateil  early  and  with  cruel  violence 
from  tlie  humamstio,  philological,  and  philosophical 
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theology  of  Erasmns  because  they  were  oonscioua  of 
an  essential  opposition.  Luther's  sole  concern  was 
with  assurance  of  salvation,  and  this  could  only  be  won 
at  the  coat  of  a  miracle,  not  any  longer  the  old,  outward 
magic  of  saints  and  priestcraft,  but  the  wonder  of  faith 
occurring  in  the  inmost  center  of  personal  life.  "The 
sensuous  sacramental  miracle  is  done  away,  and  in  its 
stead  appears  the  mira  i  faith,  that  man,  in  his  mi 
and  weakness,  can  grasp  ai  **  confidently  assent  to  sucli 
a  thought."  Thus  it  cr  .  <out  that  the  way  of  Hal- 
vation  became  more  ir  rtant  than  the  goal,  and 
the  tyranny  of  dogma  'came  at  last  unbearable. 
Troeltsch  characterizes  .  .h  his  own  position  and 
that  of  the  Reformers  \^..  a  he  enumerates  among  the 
ancient^ogmas  taken  ovt-  nai'vely  by  Luther,  that  of 
the  existence  of  a  personal,  ethical  Qod.  Finely  con- 
trasting the  ideals  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation,  he  naiai». 
shows  that  the  former  was  naturalism,  the  latter  an  in- 
tensification of  religion  and  of  a  convinced  other-  [hi 
worldliness,  that  while  ♦*-e  ethic  of  the  former  was 
based  on  "affirmation  of  ^Ife,"  that  of  the  latter  was 
based  on  "calling."  Even  as  compared  with  Catholi- 
casm,  Troeltsch  thinks,  supererogatory  works  were  alx»I- 
ished  because  each  Protestant  Christian  was  bound  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  at  all  times.  The  leamr-d 
professor  hazards  the  further  opinion  that  the  sjiirit  of 
the  Renaissance  amalgamated  better  with  CathoIiciHin 
and,  after  a  period  of  quiescence,  burst  forth  in  the 
*'fri^tfnl  explosion"  of  the  Enlightenment  and  lUivi- 
lotion,  both  more  radical  in  Catholic  aiuntries  than  in 
Protestant  Bnt  Troeltsch  is  too  hifrtorically-mind'T*'! 
to  see  in  the  Reformation  only  a  rt^action.  He  b(;li«rv<rii 
that  it  eontribated  to  the  formation  of  the  trvxlfm 
world  by  the  development  of  nationalism,  individual- 
ism (qnalified  by  the  objectively  ctjnvfW'A  ranetiori  of 
Bible  and  ChriBtian  eommnnity),  moral  health,  uid. 
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indirfictly,  by  the  introduction  of  the  ideas  of  tolcran< 
criticism,  and  religious  prnjin^ess.  Moreover,  it  ei 
richcd  the  world  with  the  story  of  great  personalittt 
Protestantism  was  better  iihli!  to  alvsorb  modern  ol 
mouts  of  politicul,  sociul,  scicntiiic,  artistic  and 
uomic  content,  not  because  it  was  professedly  moi 
open  to  them,  bnt  hccaaso  it  was  weakened  by  the 
memory  of  one  groat  revolt  from  authority.  But  tb 
great  change  in  religion  na  in  other  matters  cat 
Trocltscb  is  fully  convinced,  in  the  eighteenth  centui 
U'  Troeltscli  has  the  head  of  u  skeptic  with  the  ht 
of  u  Protestant,  Santayana's  equally  irreligious  bri 
is  biased  by  a  sentiitiental  sympathy  for  the  Calliol 
cism  in  which  he  was  trained.  The  essence  of  his  criti- 
cism of  LnUior,  than  whom,  he  once  sconifully  re- 
marked, no  one  could  be  more  uninteliigont,  is  tli 
he  moved  away  fnmi  the  ideal  of  the  gospel.  Sal 
Francis,  like  Jesus,  was  unworldly,  discncliantt 
ascetic;  Protestantism  is  remote  from  this  spirit,  U 
it  is  convinced  of  tlie  importance  of  success  and  pre 
perity,  abominates  tho  disreputable,  thinks  of 
tcmplation  as  idleness,  of  solitude  as  selfishness, 
poverty  as  n  punishment,  and  of  married  and  indt 
trial  life  as  typically  godly.  In  short,  it  is  a  revcrsic 
to  Ocrmun  heatliendom.  Hut  Santayana  denies  tbi 
Luther  prevented  Uio  euthanasia  of  ('hristianity,  ffl 
there  would  have  been,  he  affirms,  a  Catliolic  revi> 
without  him.  Willi  all  its  old-fashioned  insistence  tl 
dogma  was  scientijically  true  and  that  salvation  vn 
urgent  and  fearfully  doulitful,  Protestantism  bml 
down  the  authority  of  Christianity,  for  "it  is  suicid^ 
to  make  one  part  of  an  organic  system  the  instnimel 
for  attacking  tho  other  part."  It  is  the  beauty  ai 
torment  of  Protestantism  that  it  leads  to  sonii'thti 
ever  beyond  its  ken,  finally  landing  its  udlierent  in  ■ 
pious  skepticism.    Under  the  solvent  of  sclf-oritictsm 
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Oonnnn  rcli^on  ond  philosophy  have  dropped,  one  by 
one,  alt  Kupernatanilt^m  and  comforting  privnt'i  hopes 
and  haw  become  absorbed  in  Uie  duly  of  living  raan- 
fully  the  convciitional  life  of  the  world.  Positive  nv 
li^cicn  and  frivolity  both  disappear,  and  only  "oouae- 
crutod  worldlineae"  rrmnina. 

Some  support  to  the  old  idea  that  thf>  Rcformntion 
was  a  progresnive  movement  hna  been  reci^ntly  nffiTi-d  R«»t 
by  eminent  scliolanr.  O.  Monod  nay*  that  the  differ-  *'*"**^ 
ouoc  between  Ditholicirim  and  Prolcstsntiifm  is  that  tbo 
former  created  a  cloHod  phiIo(<<)i)hy,  the  latter  left  much 
open.  "The  Hcfommtion,"  according  to  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  "waa  the  great  dissolvent  of  European  con- 
Bcrvatiinii.  A  religion  which  bad  been  accepted  with 
little  quostioa  for  1200  yi>ani,  whioh  hod  dominated 
Kuropeau  thought,  moulded  ICumpeau  customs,  ahapod 
no  small  part  of  private  law  and  public  policy  .  .  .  waa 
suddenly  and  sharftly  qucHtionud  In  all  tlio  progrvaaive 
oommnniliesof  the  Went." 

Bertraud  Hustiell  thinks  that,  while  the  Bcnunanoa 
undunuined  the  medieval  theory  of  authority  In  a  few 
ehoioo  mindii,  thu  Reformation  made  the  Brut  really 
ioaa  breach  in  that  theory.  It  is  jtt»t  because  the 
t  for  liberty  (which  he  hardly  differentiates  from 
rchism)  began  in  the  religious  Held,  that  its  tri- 
iph  is  now  most  complete  in  ttmt  field    Wo  an  still 

und  politically  and  economically;  tliat  we  are  frw 
rcligiouitly  is  due  to  Luther.  It  is  an  evil,  however,  in 
Mr.  nmisell's  opinion,  thnt  KubjuctiWam  baa  been  fo»- 
lcr«l  in  ProtCHtant  morality. 

A  similar  opinion,  in  the  most  ntlennated  form,  has 
bwn  expressed  by  Salomon  Retnavh.  "Instead  of 
frsedom  of  faitb  and  thonght  the  iieiormation  pro* 
dnccd  a  kind  of  attenuated  ('atbolidsnL  But  the  soedt 
of  religious  liberty  wen  there,  though  it  was  only  af  tar 
two  conturiea  that  they  UoMomed  and  bon  fraitf 
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thanks  to  the  breach  made  by  Lather  in  the  anoienl 

iicc  of  Rome." 

A  jadicious  estimate  is  offered  by  Imbart  dc  la  Tour, 
to  the  effect  that,  Ihough  the  logicjil  result  of  some  of 
Luther's  premises  would  have  hveu  iudividunl  religion 
and  autonomy  of  conscience,  as  actually  worked  out, 
"his  mystical  dootriuc  of  inner  inspiration  has  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  our  subjectivism."  Tlis  true 
originality  was  his  iH-rsonuUty  which  imposed  on 
optimistic  society  a  pessimistic  world-viow.  It  is  ti 
that  the  revolution  was  profound  and  yet  it  was  ool 
modern:  "the  classic  spirit,  free  institutions,  dei 
emtio  ideals,  all  these  great  forces  by  which  we  li^ 
arc  not  the  heritage  of  Luther." 

As  the  wave  of  nationalism  and  militarism  swo; 
over  Euro]>e  witli  the  Bismarckian  wars,  men  began  to 
judge  the  Hefommtion  as  everything  else  by  its  rela- 
tion, real  or  fancied,  to  racinl  superiority  or  power. 
Even  in  Germany  sclioiars  wore  not  at  all  clear  as  to 
exactly  what  this  relation  was.  Paul  dc  Lagarde  ideal- 
ized the  Middle  Ages  as  showing  the  perfect  expression 
of  Oermuu  character  and  he  detested  "the  coarse, 
scolding  Luther,  who  never  saw  further  than  his  two 
hobnailed  shoes,  and  who  by  his  demagogy,  brought 
barbarism  and  split  Oermany  into  fragments."  N 
erthelesH  even  he  saw,  at  times,  that  the  Ueformatii 
nieaut  a  triumph  of  natiunalitim,  and  found  it  signifi- 
cant that  the  Basques,  who  wore  not  a  nation,  should 
have  produced,  in  Loyola  and  Xavier,  the  two  great 
ehamiuons  of  the  anti-national  church. 

The  tide  soon  started  flowing  the  other  way  a: 
scholars  began  to  see  clearly  that  in  some  sort  tlie  R 
onnation  was  a  triumph  of  "I)euts«chtum"  agaiiis' 
the  "Romanitas"  of  Latin  rdigioii  and  culture. 
Treitsclike,  as  (he  representative  of  this  school,  trump- 
eted  forth  tliat  "the  Reformation  arose  from  the  good 
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Oennan  etmadeaee,"  and  that,  "the  BefonDer  of  onr 
charch  was  the  pioneer  of  the  whole  German  nation  on 
the  road  to  a  freer  civilization."  The  dogma  that 
might  makes  right  was  adopted  at  Bertin — as  Acton 
wrote  in  1SS6 — and  the  mere  fact  that  the  BefonnatioD 
was  SDceessfnl  was  accounted  a  proof  of  its  lightness 
by  historians  Uke  Waitz  and  Kartz. 

Xatorallr,  all  was  not  as  bad  as  this.  A  rather  at- 
tractiTe  form  of  the  thesis  was  presented  hy  Karl  SelL 
'VHiereaa,  he  thinks.  Protestantism  has  died,  or  is  dy- 
ing, aa  a  religion,  it  still  exists  as  a  mood,  as  bibli- 
olatrjr,  as  a  national  and  political  cult,  as  a  scientific 
and  tedmical  motive-power,  and,  last  bnt  not  least,  as 
the  ethos  and  pathos  of  the  Germanic  peoples. 

In  the  Great  War  Luther  was  mobilized  as  one  of  the  ^*^'*m 
German  national  assets.  Professor  Gostar  Kaweraa 
and  many  others  appealed  to  the  Beformer's  writings 
for  inspiration  and  justification  of  their  canse;  and  the 
German  infantry  sang  "Ein*  feste  Bnrg"  while  march- 
ing to  battle. 

Even  outside  of  Germany  the  war  of  1870  meant,  in 
many  quarters,  the  defeat  of  the  old  liberalism  and  the 
rise  of  a  new  school  inclined,  even  in  America — wiiuess 
Mahan — to  see  in  armed  force  rather  than  in  iuu-l- 
lectnal  and  moral  ideas  the  decisive  factors  in  history. 
Uany  scholars  noticed,  in  this  connectioo.  the  shift  of 
power  from  the  Catholic  nations,  k-d  by  Franco,  to 
the  Protestant  peoples,  Germany,  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Some,  like  Acton,  though  impressed  by  it,  did  not 
draw  the  condnsioa  ably  presented  by  a  Belgian,  Emile 
de  Lavelere,  that  the  canse  of  national  superiority  lay 
in  Protestantism,  but  it  doubtless  bad  a  wide  inthience, 
partly  unconscious,  on  the  verdict  of  history. 

Bnt  the  recoil  was  far  greater  than  the  first  move-  R««ii» 
ment  Paul  Sabatier  wrote  (in  1913)  that  until  Ko  ^^ 
Protestantism  had  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  thoughtful  >iuii 
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men  on  account  of  its  good  sense,  domestio  and  civic 
virtues  and  its  openness  to  science  and  literary  criti- 
cism. This  high  opinion,  strengthened  by  the  presti 
of  Ocnnnn  thought,  was  shattered,  says  our  anthoriL/, 
by  the  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  its  train  i^ 
horrors,  and  the  conscqaeuces  to  the  victors,  who  m' 
of  their  superiority  and  attributed  to  Luther  tho  re«' 
of  Sedan. 

The  Qreat  War  loosed  the  tongues  of  all  enemies  of 
Luther.  "Literary  and  philosophic  Germany," 
Denys  Cochin  in  «n  inter\'icu',  "prepared  the  evolu 
of  Uie  stut«  and  the  cult  of  might.  .  .  .  Tho  haughty 
and  aristocratic  reform  of  Luther  both  prepared  and 
seconded  the  aberration." 

Paquier  htm  written  a  hook  around  the  the: 
"Nothing  in  tho  pretivnt  war  would  have  beun  alien 
Luther,  for  like  all  Germans  of  to-day,  he  was  viol 
and  faithless.  The  theory  of  Nietzsche  is  monstroiK^ 
but  it  is  tho  logical  conclusion  of  the  religious  revolu- 
tion accomplished  by  Luther  and  of  the  philoHophical 
revolution  accomplished  by  Kant."  Ho  finds 
cansal  nc-xus  botwcou  Luther  and  iliudonburg  in  t 
important  dwtrines  and  several  corollaries.  First, 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  meant  tbe  dispura 
moot  of  morality  and  tho  exaltation  of  tho  end  at 
expense  of  the  means.  Secondly,  Luther  deified  1 
state.  Finally,  in  his  narrow  jiatriotisni,  liUther  is 
thouglit  to  have  inspired  the  reckless  deeds  of  hia  pos- 
terity. 

On  the  other  band  some  French  Protestants,  nota 
AVoiss,  have  sought  to  show  that  tbe  modem  doctri 
of  Prussia  were  not  due  to  Luther  but  were  an  aposta 
from  him. 

Practically  all  the  older  methods  of  interpreting 
the  Refonnation  have  survived  to  the  present;  to  save 
space  they  must  be  noticed  with  the  utmost  brevity. 
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The  ProtcsUiDt  scbolani  of  the  ]iu4t  ibcty  yean  havo  PimmuoUj 
all,  ju  far  aa  they  are  worthy  of  seriaos  notice,  escaped 
from    the   cnidely    sapeniutaralisUc   point    of    view. 
Thuir  temptation  'm  nnir,  in  proportirm  as  thvy  are  ooii- 
scn'ativc,  to  read  into  the  Ui'fomiation  ideas  of  their 

Hamaclc  iiceit  in  I..nthcr,  aa  ho  dooi  in  Christ  fUnudk 

d  Paul  aud  all  other  of  his  heroes,  exactly  hia  ovu 
German  libcrul  KvaagcUcal  mind.  He  is  iuoUned  to 
admit  that  Lcther  wa«  little  help  to  the  progrcta 
of  Acierioe  and  enli^teomentf  that  he  did  not  abeorb 
coltoral  clemcata  of  his  time  nor  recognize  the 
t  and  dnty  of  frea  reacarch,  but  yet  he  thtuks  tlic 
Kcfonnntion  more  importaut  tluui  any  other  revolutioa 
(tiiicc  Paul  simply  because  it  restored  the  tmc,  i.  e. 
I'uuliuc  and  Uamaddan  theology.  Loisy's  criticLuQ 
uf  him  is  brilliant:  "What  wuuld  Luther  havv  tlioagbt 
had  bis  dt>ctrine  of  aalvatioQ  by  faith  been  presented  lo 
bim  with  tbo  amendment  'independently  of  beliefo,*  or 
with  this  amendment,  'faith  in  the  merdTnl  Father,  for 

:th  in  the  Son  is  foreign  to  the  Gospel  of  Jeani'f*' 

a  same  treatment  of  Mohammudaniiim,  as  that  a<y 
oorded  by  Hamack  to  Chrifftiauity  noald,  as  I^oisy  ro- 
marks,  deduce  from  it  the  same  faomanitariaa  deism  aa 
that  now  fashiouable  at  Berlin. 

I  shonld  like  to  speak  of  the  work  of  Bt-lov  and 
Wemie,  of  Bohmer  uud  Kuhlt^r,  of  Kinher  and  Walker 
and  ilctiiffurt,  and  of  many  other  Protestant  scbolara, 
\iy  wtiich  1  have  profited.  But  I  cau  only  mviitioo  one 
other  Prot(>titaiit  tendency,  that  of  some  Uberala  who 
find  the  Hvfonnation  (qaite  naturally)  too  eunaervativo 
for  them.  Laan>Dt  wrote  in  this  seaae  in  18G2-70,  and 
ho  waa  followed  by  ono  of  the  most  thooghtfol  of  Prui- 
Bstnot  apologists,  Charles  Beard.  Beard  saw  in  the 
Baformation  the  siibjocti\'e  form  of  religioo  over 
agaiuAt  the  objoctirity  of  Catholicum,  and  also,  "the 
ftrat  great  triumph  of  the  aoauliflo  spirit"— the  Bco- 
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aissancCf  in  fact,  applied  to  titeology.    And  yet 
found  its  work  so  imperfect  and  even  hampering  at 
the  time  he  wrote  (1883)  that  the  chief  purpose  of  hie* 
book  was  to  advocate  a  new  Uefonmition  to  b 
Christianity  in  complete  harmony  with  itcience. 

Several  philosophers  have,  more  from  tradition 
creed,   adopted   the   Protestant  standpoint.    Euck 
thiiikh  that  ''thp  R^-fonimtion  hetame  the  animating 
80ul  of  the  modem  world,  tlie  principle  motive-force  of 
its  progress.  ...  In  truth,  every  phase  of  modem  life 
not  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  Eeforma- 
tion   has  something  insipid   and   paltry   about   it." 
Wirtdothand  believes  that  the  Reformation  arose  fro: 
mysticism  but  conquered  only  by  the  power  of  tlie  fita 
and  tliat  the  stamp  of  the  conflict  between  the  imi 
grace  and  the  outward  support  is  of  the  esse  of  Prot- 
eslaiiiisni.    William  James  was  also  in  warm  sympa' 
with  Lather  who,  he  thought,  *'in  his  imnieutjc,  ma 
way  .  .  .  stretched  the  soul's  imagination  and  sav 
tlieolog>-  from  puerility."    James  added  that  the 
former  also  invented  a  morality,  ur  new  m  roiuau 
love  in  literature,  founded  on  a  religious  experience 
despair  breaking  through  tJie  old,  pagan  pride. 

While  many  ('atholics,  among  them  Mauronbrechoj 
and  Gas<|uet,  lalxtred  fniitfully  in  Ihe  field  of  tho  Her? 
ormutiou  by  uncovering  new  facts,  few  or  none  of  the 
had  much  new  light  to  cast  on  the  philosophy  of 
period.  Janssen  brought  to  its  perfection  a  new 
method  applied  to  a  new  field;  the  field  was  tJiat  of 
Kulturgeschiclite,  tho  method  that  of  letting  the  sources  , 
speak  for  themselves,  but  naturally  only  those  soarc4^H 
agreeable  to  the  author's  bias.  In  this  way  he  ropre^^ 
seated  the  fifteenth  century  as  the  great  blossoming  of  , 
the  German  mind,  and  the  Reformation  as  u  blighting 
frost  to  both  culture  and  morality.  Pastor's  work.  ' 
though  deiiKL*  with  fresh  kuowlcilgc,  offers  no  comiocl 
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theory.  The  Beformation,  he  thinks,  vas  a  shodc  with- 
oDt  parallel,  involving  all  sides  of  life,  bat  chiefly  the 
religions.  It  was  dae  in  Germany  to  a  nnion  of  the 
learned  classes  and  the  oomnaoD  people ;  In  England  to 
the  caprice  of  an  antocraL  From  the  learned  nproar 
of  Denifle's  school  emei^s  the  explanation  of  the 
revolt  as  the  "great  sewer"  which  carried  off  from  the 
chnrch  all  the  refnse  and  garbage  of  the  time.  Grisar  's 
far  finer  psychology — characteristically  Jesuit — tries 
to  cast  on  Luther  the  origin  of  the  present  destructive 
sobjectivism.  Grisar's  proof  that  "the  nradem  infidel 
theology"  of  Germany  bases  itself  in  an  exaggerated 
way  on  the  Lnther  of  the  first  period,  is  suggestive. 

Though  the  Beformation  was  one  of  Lord  Acton's 
favorite  topics,  I  cannot  find  on  that  subject  any  new  or 
fmitfnl  thonght  at  all  in  proportion  to  his  vast  learn- 
ing. His  theory  of  the  Beformation  is  therefore  the 
old  Catholic  one,  stripped  of  snpematnralism,  that  it 
was  merely  the  product  of  the  wickedness  and  vagaries 
of  a  few  gifted  demagogues,  and  the  almost  equally 
blamable  obstinacy  of  a  few  popes.  He  thought  the 
English  Bishop  Crei^ton  too  easy  in  his  judgment  of 
the  popes,  adding,  "My  dogma  is  not  the  special  wicked- 
ness of  my  own  spiritual  superiors,  bnt  the  general 
wickedness  of  men  in  authority— of  Lnther  and  Zwingli 
and  Calvin  and  Cranmer  and  Knox,  of  Mary  Stuart 
and  Henry  VHI,  of  Philip  n  and  Elizabeth,  of  Crom- 
well and  Louis  XIV,  James  and  Charles,  William,  Bos- 
suet  and  Ken."  Acton  dated  modem  times  from  the 
turn  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  believing  that  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  period  is  the  belief 
in  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God.  He  says,  that  "Lu- 
ther at  Worm.s  is  the  most  pregnant  and  momentous 
fact  in  our  history,"  bnt  he  confesses  himself  baffled  by 
the  problem,  which  is,  to  his  mind,  why  Lnther  did  not 
return  to  the  church.    Luther,  alleges  Acton,  gave  up 
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all  the  doctrines  commonly  insisted  on  as  erncial  an 
then  or  later,  dropped  prcilcstination,  and  admitted  the 
neooasit}'  of  n^ood  works,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
hierarchical  constitution,  tlic  autliority  of  tradition,  the 
seven  (lacraraentH,  tlic  Ijntin  Mass.  In  fact,  says  Ac- 
ton, the  one  bar  to  his  retnni  to  the  cbnrcb  waa  hia 
belief  that  the  pope  was  Antichrist.  ^M 

It  is  notable  that  none  of  the  free  minds  startini^^ 
from  Catholicism  have  been  attracted  to  the  Protestant 
oamp.  Rcnan  prophesied  that  St.  Paul  and  Protes- 
tantiKm  were  C4>niing  to  the  end  of  tlieir  reign.  Paul 
Snhalier  CHrefuUy  pmved  that  the  Modernists  owed 
nothing  to  Lather,  and  their  greatest  scholar,  LoUy, 
sQccinctly  put  the  case  in  the  remark,  "We  arc  done 
with  partial  heresies."  ^J 

The  Anglicans  have  joined  the  Romanists  to  do^^ 
noonee  as  heretics  those  who  rebelled  against  the 
ohnreh  which  still  cnllp  Anglicans  heretics.  Neville 
Figgis,  having  snatdied  from  TreitMcIike  the  juxtapoei*^y 
lion  "Luther  and  Machiavelli,"  has  labored  to  build  Q^^| 
around  it  a  theory  by  which  these  two  men  shall  ap- 
pear as  the  chief  supports  of  absolntism  and  "divine 
right  of  kings."  Figgis  thinks  that  with  the  Reforma- 
tion religion  was  merely  the  ''performance  for  paasing 
entertainment,"  hut  that  the  state  was  the  "eternal 
treasure.'*  A  far  more  judicious  and  unprejudiced 
discussion  of  the  same  thesis  is  offered  in  the  works 
of  Professor  A.  F.  Pollard.  He  sees  both  sides  of  the 
medal  for,  if  relijnon  had  become  a  subject  of  politics, 
politics  had  become  matter  of  religion.  He  thinks  the 
English  Reformation  was  primarily  a  revolt  of  th 
laity  against  the  clergy. 

The  liberal  estimate  of  the  Reformation  fashionabl 
a  hundred  years  ago  has  also  been  revived  in  an  elab- 
orate work  of  Mackinnon,  and  is  aBSumed  in  obiter 
dicta  by  such  eminent  hiatorians  aa  A.  W.  Benn,  E.  P. 
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Cheyney,  C.  Borgeaad,  H.  L.  Osgood  and  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Finally,  Professor  J.  H.  Robinson  has  im- 
proved the  old  political  interpretation  current  amoiiR 
the  secular  faiBtorians  of  the  sixteenth  and  scvontconth 
centuries.  The  essence  of  the  Lutheran  movement  ho 
finds  in  the  revolt  from  the  Roman  ccclcBiastical  statu. 

§  5.  CoNCLUDiira  Estimatb 

The  reader  will  expect  me,  after  having  given  eomo 
aoeomit  of  the  estimates  of  others,  to  make  an  ovala- 
ation  of  my  own.  Of  course  no  view  can  be  final ;  mine, 
like  that  of  everyone  else,  is  the  expression  of  an  ago 
and  an  environment  as  well  as  that  of  an  individual. 

The  Reformation,  like  the  Renaissance  and  the  six-  Ciuvm 
teenth-century  Social  Revolution,  was  but  the  wmHo-  '^'^^^^^^ 
qaence  of  the  operation  of  antecedent  changes  in  en- 
vironment and  habit,  intellectual  and  economic.  There 
was  the  widening  and  deepening  of  knowledge,  duo  in 
one  aspect  to  the  invention  of  printing,  in  the  other  to 
the  geographical  and  historical  discovericH  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  consequent  adumbration  of  the 
idea  of  natural  law.  Even  in  the  later  schoolmen,  like 
Biel  and  Occam,  still  more  in  the  humaniHts,  one  fimlM 
a  mnch  stronger  rationalism  than  in  the  represcntativo 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  general  economic 
antecedent  was  the  growth  in  wealth  and  the  change  iti 
the  system  of  production  from  gild  and  barter  to  that 
of  money  and  wages.  This  produced  three  Mecondary 
results,  which  in  turn  operated  as  causes:  the  Hue  uf 
the  moneyed  class,  individualism,  and  nationaliion. 

All  these  tendencies,  operating  in  three  fieUlH,  the  re- 
ligious, the  political  and  the  intellectual,  iirndueed  the 
BefonnatioD  and  its  sisters,  the  Renaissance  and  the 
Social  Bevolation  of  the  sixteenth  c-ntury.  The  Ue- 
formation — inclading  in  that  term  btjth  the  Protewtant 
moTement  and  the  Catholic  reaction— partly  occopied 
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all  tliese  GeXde,  but  did  not  monopolize  any  of  thei 
There  were  some  relijfious,  or  ftnti-religioas,  nio\ 
meutB  outside  the  Reformation,  and  tlie  Luthoran  ii 
poise  swept  into  its  own  domain  hirge  tracts  of  tho  in* 
tellfctwal  and  political  i'mUh,  primarily  occupied  bv 
Renaissance  and  Revolution.  ■ 

(1)  The  ffC-Me  felt  by  many  secular  historians  in  the 
treatment  of  religion  is  now  giving  way  to  tliu  double 
oonviotion  of  tbe  importance  uf  the  sobjeot  and  of  its 
susceptibility  to  scleQllfic  study.  Religion  iu  human 
life  is  not  a  subject  apart,  nor  is  it  neccssar>'  to  regard 
all  theological  revolts  as  obscurantist  As  a  rational- 
ist *  has  remarked,  it  is  usually  priests  who  have  frtsijB 
mankind  from  taboos  and  superstitions.  Indeed,  in  a 
religious  age,  no  efTective  attack  on  the  existing  ohurdi 
is  possible  save  one  inspired  by  piety. 

Many  instructive  parallels  to  Uic  Reformation  can  be 
found  both  in  Christian  hiHtory  and  in  that  of  othe 
religious;  they  all  markedly  show  tbe  same  conn 
quoncos  of  the  same  causes.    The  publication  of  Chria 
tinnity,  vnth  its  propaganda  of  mouotlioism  against  tl: 
Roman  world  and  its  accentuation  of  faifb  against  tl* 
ceremonialism  of  the  Jewish  church,  resembled  that 
Luther's   "gospel."    Marcion   with   bis  message  of 
Pauline  faith  and  his  criticism  of  the  Bible,  was  a  sec 
ond-ccutury  Hcformer.    The  iconoclasm  and  nations 
ism  of  tlie  Emperor  Leo  furnish  striking  Biniilariti<! 
to  tho  Protestant  Revolt.    The  movements  started  by 
the  medieval  mystics  and  still  more  by  tbe  bervlic 
M'yclif  and  lluss,  rehearsed  tlie  religious  drama  of  thd 
sixteenth  century.    Many  revivals  in  tlie  ProtcstunI 
church,  such  as  Methodism,  were,  like  tlic  original 
movement,  rolurns  to  personal  piety  and  biblicist 
The  Old  Cathoiic  schism  in  its  ropudiuliou  of  tlie  pupa 
supremacy,  and  oven  Modernism,  notwithstanding  it 
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disclaimeni,  arc  nuimatcd  !n  jmrt  by  tfao  ttamo  motives 
a«  tlio6«i  bispirbf?  tliu  lic-funuorK.  In  JuiLiiftu  tbo 
SaddticccA,  in  tlii'ir  bibliolatry  and  in  tbcir  oppositiun 
to  the  trnditions  dear  to  the  Pharisees,  were  Protus- 
tantflin  later  oounteriiart  of  the  same  thing  id  found  in 
the  reform  the  Karaites  by  Anan  ben  Dand.  Mo- 
hammed has  been  a  favorite  subject  for  comparison 
with  Luther  by  tbe  Calbolics,  but  in  tmlb,  in  no  dis- 
paraging xense,  the  prodnmation  of  Islam,  with  itH 
monotheism,  cmphaKia  oil  fuith  and  predestination,  was 
very  like  tbe  Kefunnaliou,  and  mo  were  several  later 
reforms  within  Mohamraedariinm,  iiiclnding  two  in  tbo 
sixteenth  center^'.  Miiny  pnnillcls  cuuld  doubllc^s  bo 
adduced  from  the  heathen  religions,  perhaps  tlie  mo«t 
striking  IB  the  foundiitlon  of  Sikhii^m  by  LutherV  eon- 
teroporar}-  Kuank,  who  preiicbcd  monothoiftm  and  re- 
volted from  the  ancient  ceremonial  and  Uicrarchy  of 
caete. 
"What  \s  tlio  etiology  of  religions  revolnlionT  The] 
^principal  law  governing  it  is  that  any  marked  chaugw 
Bwther  in  scientific  knowledge  or  in  othical  feeling  ne-j 
B|eK)«itntes  a  corresponding  alteration  in  tbe  faith' 
^All  the  great  religions  innovations  of  I.utber  and  hia 
folluwent  can  be  explained  as  an  attempt  to  readjust 
faith  to  Uio  new  calture,  partly  intellectual,  partly 
social,  that  had  gradually  developed  during  the  later 
liddle  Ages. 

The  lirst  shift,  and  the  moat  important,  waa  that 
Balvatiou  by  works  to  salvation  by  faitb  only. 
ie  CatboUo  dogma  is  that  salvation  is  dependent  on 
LTtain  saonunents,  grace  being  bestowed  autumntio- 
ally  {ex  opere  operato)  on  all  who  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  the  rite  without  actively  opposing  its 
effect.    Luther  not  only  reduced  the  numbiT  of  sacra- 
ments but  ho  entirely  changed  their  character.    Not 
tlioy,  bat  tlio  faith  of  the  participant  mattered^  and 
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this  faith  was  bestowed  freely  by  God,  or  not  at  all? 
In  tliix  iunovation  one  primary  cause  was  tbo  indi- 
vidualism of  the  age ;  the  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  Aoul 
or,  if  one  pleases,  of  Ihe  ego.    This  did  not  mean  sab- 
jectividm,  or  religiouK  antonomy,  for  the  Reformers 
held  iMUsioiiatcly  to  au  ideal  of  abjective  truth,  but  ii 
did  mean  tliat  every  goal  had  the  right  to  make  ite 
personal  aooonnt  with  Ood,  nntliout  mciliation  of  prieM 
or  Bacrament.    Anntber  element  in  tbis  new  dofcmi^y 
was  the  simpler,  and  yet  more  profound,  psycholog]^^ 
of  the  new  ago.    The  shift  of  emplmsis  from  the  outer 
'to  the  inner  is  traceable  from  Iho  earliest  age  to  the 
present,  from  the  time  when  Homer  delighted  to  toll 
of  the  good  blows  struck  in  fight  to  the  time  when  fiction 
is  but  tlie  story  of  ati  inner,  sjnritual  struf^gle.    The 
Reformation  was  one  phaHe  in  this  long  process  from 
the  external  to  the  internal.    The  debit  and  credit  bal- 
ance of  outward  work  and  merit  was  done  away,  and 
for  it  was  substituted  the  nobler,  or  at  least  more  spir- 
itual and  less  meclianical,  idea  of  disinterested  moral 
ity  and  ancondtttoncd  salvation.    Tlic  God  of  Calvi 
may  have  l)cou  a  tyrant,  but  he  was  not  corruptible  b; 
bribes. 

We  ai"e  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  dogma  as  th< 
esse  of  religion  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  do  justice  tc 
the  importanee  of  this  change.    Really,  it  is  not  do 
80  much  as  rite  and  cuHtom  that  is  fundamental.    Th< 
sacramental  habit  of  mind  was  common  to  mediev. 
Christianity  and  to  most  primitive  religions.    For  the 
first  time  Luther  substitnted  for  the  sacramental  habit, 
or  attitude,  its  antithesis,  an  almost  purely  ethical  cri- 
terion of  faith.    The  transcendental  philosophy  aoi 
the  categorical  imperative  lay  implicit  in  the  famous 
sola  fide. 

The  second  great  change  made  by  Protestantism  wai 
more  intellectual,  that  from  a  plaralistic  to  a  mouistio. 
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»nt  Far  from  (he  cnnooption  of  uAturnl  Inw, 
tlut  early  Protentnnln  did  little  or  nothitifr  to  rntinnal- 
ize,  or  uplaio  away,  the  creeds  of  the  CaUiolicK,  but 
they  had  arrivoi)  at  n  imfEciently  moniMtic  philufiophy 
to  find  scandal  in  thu  worKhip  of  ihv  Mtuis,  with  it« 
atti-adaot  train  of  daily  and  trivial  mlrnclvH.  Tu  sweep 
away  the  vast  hiorarchy  of  angels  and  caaonizvd  por- 
ions  tbjit  made  CutboUeism  qaaat-polytbi'iHtic,  and  to 
preach  puro  monuthci«m  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  ttmo 
and  is  a  phenotncDon  for  which  many  parallels  can  bo 
fooud.  InKtmctive  is  the  analogy  of  the  oonteniporary 
trend  to  absolatism ;  neither  Ood  nor  king  any  longer 
BMded  intcnuediariea. 

(2)  In  two  aspects  the  Bcformaiion  was  the  rcHj 
gioits  ezpresaion  of  the  current  political  and  camomia 
diange.  In  the  finrt  place  it  rotioctcd  and  refteted  upoa 
thQ  growing  national  self^oonflcioasncBS,  particularly 
of  the  Teutonic  people*.  The  revolt  from  Rome  was 
in  the  inti.<n'HtM  uf  Uie  state  churrb,  end  also  of  Oer- 
nuuiic  cnltnrc.  The  break-np  uf  the  Roman  cfanrch  at 
the  hands  of  the  Northern  peoptc«  is  strikingly  like  the 
break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  pressure  from 
their  anccKtors.  Indeed,  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
cfaarch  pmcticuUy  coincided  with  the  bonmlaries  of 
the  Empire.  The  apparent  exception  of  England 
prove*  the  mlo,  for  in  Britain  the  Roman  civttization 
was  mrcpt  away  by  the  German  invasions  of  the  tlftb 
I  and  following  centuries. 

HETbat  the  Reformation  strennlhcned  the  stato  was  in* 
^mtable.  for  there  was  no  practical  altenwtive  to  pat- 
I  tioK  the  Unal  aothurity  in  spiritual  mattet,  after  tba 
I  pope  had  been  ejected,  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment.   CongregatioBaligm  wa«  tried  and  failed  ae 
lending  to  anarchy.    But  how  little  the  Befonnatioii 
was  really  respont<ible  for  the  new  deepotinn  and  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  ie  elear  from  a  otmiparLton  with 
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the  Orcck  church  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  hot 
the  same  forces  whicli  produocd  the  state  churches  of 
Western  Europe  operated  in  the  same  way.  ScHm  I, 
a  big:oted  Sunnite,  after  pntting  down  the  Shi'ite  h< 
euy,  iuducod  Uie  lu»t  caliph  of  the  Ahbasid  dyiiuxty 
surrender  the  sword  and  maotlo  of  the  prophet;  thei 
after  he  and  his  succesKors  vprc  caliphs  as  well  afl 
Rnltniis.  In  Hiissia  Ivan  the  Terrible  made  himself, 
in  1547,  head  of  the  national  church. 

Protostantiem  also  harmonized  with  the  capitalist 
revolution  in  that  its  ethics  are,  far  more  than  the 
of  Catholicism,  oriente<l  by  a  reference  to  this  worlic 
The  old  monastic  ideal  of  celibacy,  solitude,  mortiHca- 
tion  of  the  flesh,  prayer  aud  meditation,  melted  under 
the  sun  of  a  new  prosperity.  In  its  lieht  men  began 
to  realize  the  ethical  value  of  this  life,  of  marriage,  of 
children,  of  daily  labor  and  of  Buooess  and  prosperity. 
It  vas  just  in  this  work  thnt  ProtoKtantism  came  to  see 
its  chance  of  serving  God  and  one's  neighbor  best. 
The  man  at  the  plough,  the  maid  with  the  broom,  sai^j 
Luther,  are  doing  God  better  sen*ice  than  does 
praying,  self -tormenting  monk. 

Moreover,  the  accentuation  of  the  virtues  of  thri^ 
and  industry,  which  made  enpitalism  and  Calvinis 
allies,  but  reflected  the  standards  natural  to  the  boc 
geois  class.  It  was  by  the  might  of  the  morchanttt  anc 
their  money  that  the  Reformation  triumphed;  con- 
versely they  benefited  both  by  the  spoils  of  the  church 
and  by  the  abolition  of  a  privileged  class.  Luther 
stated  that  there  was  no  difference  between  i)rieKt  and 
lajTuan;  some  men  were  called  to  preach,  others  to 
make  shoes,  but — and  this  is  his  own  illustration — the 
one  vocation  is  no  more  spiritual  than  the  other.  No 
longer  necessary  as  a  mediator  and  dispenser  of  sacra- 
mental grace,  the  Protestant  clcrg>'man  sank  inavi- 
tably  to  the  same  level  as  his  neighbora. 
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(3)  In  its  relation  to  the  Benaissanee  and  to  modem  laidiwn 
thonj^t  the  Beformation  solved,  in  its  way,  two  prob-  """^ 
lems,  or  one  problem,  that  of  authority,  in  two  forms. 
Though  anything  bnt  couscioosly  rational  in  their  par- 
pose,  the  innovating  leaders  did  assert,  at  least  for 
themselves,  the  right  of  private  judgment.    Appealing 
from  indulgence-seller  to  pope,  from  pope  to  council, 
from  coxmdl  to  the  Bible  and  (in  Lnther  's  own  words) 
from  the  Bible  to  Christ,  the  Befonners  finally  came  to  Indi»>* 
their  own  conscience  as  the  supreme  conrt.    Trying  tov 
deny  to  others  the  very  rights  they  had  fought  to  se- 
cure for  themselves,  yet  their  example  operated  more 
powerfully  than  their  argoments,  even  when  these  were 
made  of  Toi)e8  and  of  thumb-screws.    The  delicate  bal- 
ance of  faitii  was  overthrown  and  it  was  pat  into  a  con- 
dition of  unstable  equilibrium;  the  avalanche,  started 
by  ever  so  gentle  a  push,  swept  onward  until  it  bnried 
the  men  who  tried  to  stop  it  half  way.    Dogma  slowly- 
narrowing  doira  from  precedent  to  precedent  had  ita 
logical,  though  imintended,  outcome  in  complete  religi- 
ous autonomy,  yes,  in  infidelity  and  skepticism. 

Protestantism  has  been  represented  now  as  the  ally,  VuiiHria 
now  as  the  enemy  of  humanism.  Consciously  it  was  jj^^^*** 
neither.  Bather,  it  was  the  vulgarization  of  the  Be- 
naissanee; it  transformed,  adapted,  and  popularized 
mauy  of  the  ideas  originated  by  its  rival.  It  is  easy 
to  see  now  that  the  future  lay  rather  outside  of  both 
churches  than  in  either  of  them,  if  we  look  only  for 
direct  descent.  Columbus  burst  the  bounds  of  the 
world,  Copernicus  those  of  the  universe;  Lather  only 
broke  his  vows.  But  the  point  is  that  the  repudiation 
of  religious  vows  was  the  hardest  to  do  at  that  time, 
a  feat  infinitely  more  impressive  to  the  masses  than 
either  of  the  former.  It  was  just  here  that  the  re-, 
ligious  movement  became  a  groat  solvent  of  conserv- 
atism; it  made  the  masses  thiuk,  passionately  if  not 
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deeply,  on  their  own  beliefs.  It  broke  the  cake 
cuutom  and  made  way  for  greater  emancipations 
its  own.  It  was  the  logic  of  events  that,  whereas  iht: 
Rouaissance  gave  freedom  of  thonglit  to  the  cultivated 
few,  the  Kcformation  finally  resulted  in  tolerance  fo, 
the  masses.  Logically  &iso,  even  while  it  feared  ai 
hated  philosophy  in  the  great  thinkers  aud  scientists^ 
it  advocated  edacation,  up  to  a  certain  point,  for 
masses. 

In  summary,  if  the  Reformation  is  judged  with  his- 
torical imagination,  it  does  not  api>ear  to  bo  primarily 
a  reaction.  That  it  should  bo  such  is  both  a  priori  im- 
probable and  unsupported  by  the  facts.  The  Kefornia- 
tion  did  not  give  our  answer  to  the  many  pn)blom8 
was  called  upon  to  face;  nevertheless  it  gave  the  sol 
tion  demanded  and  accepted  by  the  time,  and  thurofo 
historically  the  valid  solution.  With  all  its  Umitatio: 
it  was,  fundamentally,  a  step  forward  aud  not  the  re 
turn  to  an  earlier  standpoint,  either  to  that  of  primitive 
Christianity,  as  the  Reformers  tliemsolves  claimed,  or 
to  the  dark  ages,  as  has  been  latterly  assorted. 
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T.  0.  HtU:    "Was  Oilvin  a  Btfonncr  or  a  Rtaetionaryl'^ 
,      Hibbert  Journal,  vi,  171  it. 
Stieuie  Oiran:    Sebagtien.  Cattdtion.    1913.     (Severe  judg 

meat  of  Calvia  from  the  liberal  Protestant  atandpoiut). 
Allan  Hen«M:    Thf  Theology  of  Catvin.    1915. 
H.  D.  Foatar:     Calvin'x  progratnnie  for  a  Puritan  Stale 

(Ifneva  1536-41.     1908. 
P.  Brunetiire:    "L'ocavre  littirnire  de  Calvin."    Revue 

Deux  Mondes,  4  s^rlc,  clxi,  pp.  898  ff.     (1900). 
E.  Lobitein :    Kalvin  tin<l  Mimtaigne.    1909. 


CHAPTER  IV 

FRANCE 

Sources. 

A  Kolinier,  H.  Haiuer,  E.  Bonrgwii  (ct  antres) :  Ltx  SovneT 
de  I'kistoire  de  France  dcpuis  tes  originea  ju'qu'fn  1815, 
Denxidmc  Parlie.    he  XVIe  ei*cle.  1494-1610,  par.  II. 
Uauser.    4  vols.    1906-1915.     (Valaable,  critical  bibliog- 
raphy of  sources), 

Jiecueil  ufnirale  dts  anciennfg  loit  franeaxtei,  par  Isambertt 
Decruay,   Armet     Tomes    12-15    (1514-1610).     18'26 

Ordonnaneei  dee  rots  de  Franoe.    Rji^c  de  Frangoia  I. 
voU.    1902-8. 

Uichel  de  L'Hfipital:    <Euvrc$  computes,  od.  DuCcy.    i 
1824-5, 
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f0Umat  d'un  hotirgeoi$  de  Paris  tens  U  r^M  da  Fran^oin  fft 

(1515-36),  td.  par  h.  Ulnnno.    18&4. 
Comm^ntaires  d«  Blaise  de  Montuc,  ed.  P.  CourtrPAall.    3 

vola.    19U  IT. 
ii^moirrM'joHmaux  du.  due  de  OuUe  1547-Gi,  cd.  MicliBud  ct 

Ponjoulal.     18.111. 
(Kuvret  compUttt  df  Pierre  de  Bourdritle,  trtffnctir  de  Bran- 

t6me,  td.  par  L.  Lalanne,  11  volii.    186i~82. 
Bittoire  Eetiiiiottique  dft  6giws  reformift  au  Royaume  di 

France,  ed.   0.   Baum  et   E.   Cunitz,   3  vols.    1883-9. 

(This  history  finit  appearvd  anonymouaJj  in  1590  in  3 

vola.    The  place  of  publication  ia  (fiven  as  Antwerp,  but 

probably  it  waa  really  Qfiieva.    Tbe  author  baa  been 

tluiuKht  by  many  to  ho  TliwxJore  P^»a. 
Mcmoires   of   the   Vuke   of   SuUy.     Ktigliiib    truuilalion   iii 

Bohn'H  Librar)'.     3  voln.     No  date. 

pfn :    Uitiotre  det  martyrs,  pertecutis  tt  mu  d  mori  pour 

la  vet^i  de  I'  6vongiU.    Ed.  of  1619. 
thneires  de  Martin  et  de  Quitlaume  du  Betlaj/,  vd.  par  V.  L. 

Boiirilly  ft  F.  Vindry.     4  vols.     1908-1920. 
Corrf»pondiince  des  Bfformatnurt  dans  let  pays  de  tongue 

fran^aise,  pub.  par  A.  L.  UL'rtninjard.    9  vobi.    1878  flf. 
J.  Fralkin:    Sowiaturet  de  la  France.    Vol.  i.  Clmx'nt  Vlt, 

1906. 
itrea  de  Cothfrine  de  Mfdieis,  pabli<!-a  par  II.  di'  la  Pfrriire 

rt  B.  d(^  PHcheaac.     10  vols.     Paris.     1880-1909. 
7atetoi/ue  ginirale  de  ta  BibliotKique  Saiionate.    Aetce  Roy- 

•ux.    Vol.  i.  1910. 

liTTBRATintE. 

A.  K.  Whitehead :    Gatpard  de  Cotigny.    1904. 
ouu  Batiffol;     The  Century  of  the  RenttiMtanee,  tnuulati-d 
from  the  French  by  B.  K.  Buckley,  with  an  introduction 
by  J,  E.  C.  Bodley.     1916. 

7.  W.  Thompion :  The  Wart  of  Retigion  in  Prane*  t5S9-7S. 
1!K)9. 
LaTiiH:  llistoire  de  France.  Tome  Cinqui^c.  1.  l<es 
gtiprrrs  d'  Italic.  L«  France  itoua  Charles  VIII,  Louts 
XII  et  Frani;nU  I,  par  H.  Lrtnonnier  P103.  II.  \m 
lutltt  eoiitn-  In  mai^ii  d'Auirichc.  Ls  FranGv  aooi 
Ht'iiri  11,  par  H.  I^cmoimicr.  190t.  Tone  Stxienie.  I. 
La  lU'fornic  et  la  Li|ru<>.  t'fidit  (If  Nantes  (1659-98), 
pur  J.  n.  Mari^jol.    1904.     (SUiidanl  work). 
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H.  H.  Baud;    The  Bis«  of  the  nugutnoti  tit  France,  2  vu 

1879.  _ 

H.  K.  Baiid:    TAir  JIuo«cnots  and  Henry  of  Navarre.    2  vols. 

H.  N.  Williama:    Henri  11.    1910. 

£.    Harcki:    Ooipanl   von   Coligny:   sein    Iicben    unci    da 

Praukrcich  sotiter  Zeit.    1892.     (ExeeJIcnt,  ooly  Votiunv 

I,  )«kiinr  ColiiTDj-  lo  1560.  }im  appwiroJ*. 
F.  Imbul  de  U  Toar:    £««  Origin^s  de  la  Reforme.     I. 

France  Modern«.    1905.    II.  h'&gVitx  CathnliQuc  et 

Crise    de    ta    Itensiatonce.     1900.     111.     I %Vangf'litti« 

(1521-38).    1914.     (Excellent  work,  swial  aiid  eulUiriil 

rather  Uiaii  political). 
E.  Skhel:    CaihtrtM  de'  Medici  attd  (W  Frtnck  Reform 

tion.    ISOo. 
E.  Slchel:     The  Latrr  Years  of  Catherine  de'  Ucdici.     19C 
C.  £.  da  BooIa;:     Hix(oria  Onivtrtitatis  I'arviotuis.     Toiaui 

VI.     IG73. 
J.  Uiohelct:    Histoire  dc  Franc*.    Vols.  8-10.    First  editic 

1S^'>  tf.    (A  beautiful  book ;  thoiigb  naiuraUy  supenM>ded 

in  purt.  it  inuy  still  bo  read  witb  profit). 
W.    Henbi:     yfiu^oia    t    tt    Ir    mntvumfni    intelleetuel 

Fn«c«.    1914. 
A.  Antui:    L'  £chee  do  la  Riformt  en  France  on  XVI, 

cle,  Contribution  &  I 'Histoire  du  Sentimcat  B«ligieax. 

1  HIS. 
L.  Boaiier:    Lea  Orygines  PolUiques  des  Ouerres  de  RtUgk 

2  vol*.    1911-13. 
lb  Romier:    "hea  Protrstantti  (rancaia  h  la  vet)l<>  des  gxKt 

civilws"  Revue  nixtoriquc.  vol.  1^.  1917.  pp.  Iff.  225  ff. 
E.  Armstrong:     The  FrencA  Wan  of  Religion.     1892. 
C.  0.  KcUcy:     French  Protestantism  JJ5iM.7.     Johns  He 

kins  Univerxity  Studic«,  vol.  xxxvi,  no.  4.    1919. 
v.  Weiu:    la  Vhambre  Ardentt.    1889. 

CHAPTER  V.  THE  NETHERLANDS 

H.  Pirenne:    Bibtiographu)  dc  CBistoire  da  BelgiquB.    Cata- 
logue des  sourc<>!i  et  des  DuxTB^eB  principBux  relatifs 
1  'histoire  de  toug  les  Puys-Bod  jiuti'ea  1&9S.*    1902. 

Sources: 

Senryn  de  Ictt«tdiOTe: 


RetatioHB  poUtiqves  des  Pays-Bos 
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H'AngMerr^.     10  vols.  18S3-91.     (Coven  lS5«-76). 
ReMtuiitn   dtr   NtaatrH-Oenrraat    I576-t609.     Door    N.    J«* 

pikftft.     As  yet  4  vols.     (1576-84.)     lftl^-19. 
Corput    docUfMntOTMn    tnqumtionit  .  .  .  Netiiandieae  .  .  • 

lTitg««e»Mi  door  P.  PrHericq.    Vol*.  4-4,  1900  (L 
Bihltothte^  Btfonnaloria  Nefrlandiea  .  .  .  UilK«g«vcn  iloor 

3.  Cnmer  en  P.  Pijppr  1903-14.  10  vols. 
CotUctanta  van  Oerardtu  Otldentuiuer  Noviomaffus  .  .  .  Uit- 
(fo^rcn  .  .  ,  door  J.  Prinscn.  1901. 
I  La  Chaste  omx  Lwtkfriena  des  Pajf»-Ba*.  SonTniirs  dp  Pran- 
^H  eiaoo  de  Kozinas.  PariR.  Il^IO.  (Mrmoirs  of  ji  Spanish 
^H  PnrttwUDt  in  the  Netherlands.  Thia  edition  U  buuti- 
■■      fully  illustrated). 

i!orr«spondaiic«  de  Ouillaumc  U  Tadtume,  pulilite  .  .  .  par 

H.  Onehard.    1847-57.    6  vols, 
Corrrtpondanee  de  naippf  II  jiw  les  affairts  d«  Pay-Bat, 

publifee  ...  par  M.  Gachard.     5  voU.     lJMS-79. 
H.  Qrotiu:     The  AnnaU  and  History  of  tlu  Low  Counlty- 

Wars,  Rendered  into  English  by  T.  M|aDley|.    166S. 
Cali-odar  of  State  Papere,  Foreign,  of  Klinabeth,  etl.  J.  Stewn- 
Km  and  others.    Ixindon   1863^1916.     (19  Tolumes  to 
^H      date;  much  material  oa  the  Netherlanda). 

I  ISTBATCIIX. 

[     H.  Pirenne:    HUtoirt  de  Btlgiqua.    Tola  3  and  4.    1907-11. 

(Standanl  work.    A  Oennan  translation  by  F.  Arnbcini 

vas  piiliti^hi-il  of  thu  third  volume  in  1907,  brfurr  l)it> 

French  edition,   and   of  the   4Lh   volume.,   Rvised  uid 

)ili);htly  improved,  in  1915), 
P.    J.    Blok:     History    of   tk«    PeopU    of    the    Ntltuiriandt. 

Traiuilated  by  Kuth  i'ulnam.    Part  2,  1907,  Pan  3,  190a 

(Also  a  standard  work). 
E.  Qroasart:    Charlet  V  et  PkiUppe  II.    1910. 
Felix  Rachfabt:     VUkelm  von  Oranicn  und  der  niedprtditS' 

ischf  Aufitaitd.    Voh.  1  and  2.     1906-8. 
Sath  Putnam:    WOiiam  the  SUtnt     (Heroea  of  the  Natiou). 

1911. 
P.  Kalkof :    Anfange  der  Qtgenrtformation  <■«  de*  SitdeT' 

landen.     Ii»u3.     (Monograph  of  valiif). 
OtKhiedtnit  van  de  Itervorming  «n  df  Hervormdt  Ktrk  dtr 

y»dtriandim,  door  J.  Beitana.    Dorde,  bije«wcrkt«  co 
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vcrmperdcrilc  Pnik  beworkt  door  h.  A.  von  hangtt 

...  en  bexorgd  door  P.  Rfitsma.     1916. 
J.  t.  Xotler:    The.  Rise  of  the  Duick  RfpuiUe.    1855.     (A 

rlasHir,  naturally  iu  part  superttcdtd  by  later  reaeareh). 
J.  F.  Motley:    The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Old^nhamtvel 

1873. 
J.  C.  Squire:     WUliatn  th€  SiUnt.    (1918). 


CHAPTEH  VI.  ENGLAND  1509-88 

Bibliographies  in  Cambridge  Modem  Uiatory,  and  in  th«  Po- 
litieat  History  of  England,  by  Pollard  and  Fisher,  for 
which  Ree  below. 


m 

ana    ' 

'  (1 
12). 


SouncEE: 
Leiten  and  papers,  foreign  and  domeitic,  of  the  reign  of 

Henri/  VllI,  arrang<'d  by  J.  S.  Brewer.  J.  Gairdner  and 

R.  II.  Brodic.    20  vols.     (Monumental). 
Simihir  s«riM  of  "Calendars  of  State  Papers"  have  been  piil 

liHhed   for   Enpliab   papcnt  preB^rvrd  at   Rome    (1 

1916),  Spain.  (1.5  voK),  Venice  (22  rob),  Iri'l&nd 

vols.),  liomestic  of  Kdward  VI.  Mary,  Elizabeth 

James  (12  vols,).  Foreign  Edward  VI  (1  vol.).  Mary  (1 

vol).  Elizabeth  (19  voU.  to  1585),  Milan  (1  vol.  1912). 
The  English  Gamer:    Tudor  Tracts  1532-88,  cd.  E.  Arl 

8  voU.     1877-96. 
Docvtnents  illustrative  of  English  Church  History,  compi 

by  II.  Gee  and  W.  J.  Hardy.     1896. 
Select  Statutes  and  other   Constitutional  Dwntmenis   JSS8~ 

1625,  cd.  G.  W.  Prothero.'    1898. 
Tht  Statutes  of  the  Kealm,  printed  by  command  of  George 

III.    1819  ff. 
Select  Costs  before  the  King's  Council  in  Star  Chamber, 

I.  8.  Leadam.    Vol.  2,  l&OMM.    Selden  Society.    191 
Original  LfUers,  ed.  by  Sir  H.  Ellis.    1st  aeries,  3  vola.  18: 

2d  series  4  vols.  1827^  3  scries  4  vola.  1846. 

LiTERATtIRE : 

n.  A  L.  Fisher:  Political  Niatory  of  England  1485-1547. 
New  edition  1913.  (Political  liistury  of  England  editi'd 
by  W.  Hnnt  and  R.  L.  Poole,  vol.  5.    Standard  work). 

4.  7.   pollard:    PoHticot   History   of   England   J547-1603. 
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1910.     (Political  History  of  England  «tl.  by  Hunt  oad 
Poote,  voL  6.     Standard  work). 
A.  D.  Innei:    Enghud  under  Ikt  Tudort.    1905. 
E.  Oee:    The  Refortnation  Period,    1909.     (ilaudboolu  of 

EnicIiKh  Chureh  History). 
J.  Ourdner :     IMlardy  and  the  Rtformation.    4  vol*.  1908  ff. 
(WritU'D  by  an  ImniMnwlj-  learned  man  willi  a  very 
8tmii(r  high-chiirrh  Atiijlioan  bitut). 
irved  Smith;    "Luther  and  Hcury  VIII,"  Engtith  Hi»> 
lorieal  Hfvifw.  xxv,  656  it,  1910. 

rved  Smith:     "German  Opinion  of  the  Divorce  of  Henry 
Vni."  En{/lUk  Uhtorical  tirt-u-w,  xxvii,  671  ff.  1912, 
Preserred  Smith:    "Haiu  Luft  of  Marburg,"  Satimi,  May  16, 

liHL*. 
Prejervcd  Smith:    "Newa  fop  Bibliophiles. "  Xation.  May  29, 
!'.)I:!.     (On  early  Enjtlish  irniiitlalioiiH  of  I.ufhrr). 
^Preserved  Smith:     "Maniii   Luther  and   Euslaud,"  \atiOH, 
^K      Dec.  17.  1914. 

^TKtcrred  Smith:    "Complete  List  of  Worln  of  Lutbor  in 
Enftluih."  iHthtran  Quarterlif.  October,  1918. 
£.  E.  Adair:     "The  Statute  of  Proclamationa,"  Engliih  Bit- 

turical  Rrrifu:  xxxii.  M  ff.     1917. 
lord  Emnt  Hamilton:    EUzabflhan  Vltter.     (1919). 
Peter  Ooilday :     The  English  Catholic  Itffugett  on  the  Conti- 
nent i:^:.8-1795.    Vol.  1.  1914.     (Brilliant  study). 
A.  F.  Pollard:    England  under  I'rottetor  HoiMTttt.     1900. 
A.  P.  Pollard:    /Tfiiry  17//.     1902. 
A.  F.  Pollard:     Thoma$  Vranmcr.    1906. 

H.  Pollen:    The  English  Catholies  in  the  Reign  of  Eliea- 
Utk.    1920. 
P.  A.  Gasquet:     The  Eve  of  the  Reformation.    New  ed.     1900. 
B.  Xerriman :    The  Life  and  Letter*  of  Thomas  CromutM. 

2  vok     1902.     (Valuable). 
0.  Xayar:     England  und  die  katholiscke  Kirehe  wnter  Eliz- 
abeth.   1911.     (TboTxiugh   and   brilliant),    i^d   to   bo 
translated  Into  Englieb,  1916. 
Trful:    Let  origtnes  du  sehitme  ongliean  1509-71.    1908. 
J.  Klein:    Inloleranes  in  the  Reign  of  Elitabeth.     1917. 
A.  Fronde:     History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolstfi 
to    the    Armaila.     12    voU.     1S&4-70.     (SUIl    the    bert 
picture  of  the  time.    Stronuly  royaliiU  and  I'rotcntant, 
■ont  errors  in  detail,  brilliantly  written). 
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Dictionary  of  Kationat  Biofffaphif,  ed.  by  Iiealie  Stepbeiu  and 

Sidney  Lee.    63  vols.  1S87-1900. 
Curloi  B.  lomsden:    The  Dawn  of  Modern  Englat^d  1509-i 

Iflli). 
Biohiird  BftfTwell:    Ireland  under  the  Tudors.    3  vols.  186 
H.  HoUoway:     The  lUftrrmation  in  Iretand.    1919. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Or««B:    The  Making  of  Ireland  and  itt  Undoing 

13O0~lS0O.    Fint  cditioa  1908;  r«vi»ed  and  corrected 

1909.     {Nationali&t;  int<^reslini{). 
H.   N.  Birt:     Ths  Elizabethan    Rtligioiu   8«tiUment.    1907. 
W.  Walch:     England'!  Fight  with  the  Papacjf.     1912. 
B.  Q.  TTiher:     The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Uigh  Commution.     1913. 
Die  WHtfnbergff  Arlikei  von  }53(i,  lig.  von  0.  Ments.     1905. 
B.  Q.  Usher:    The  i'rabt/tcrian  iU/vcment  15iiS~$.    IS 


CHAPTER  VIL  SCOTLAND 


SOPRCtt. 


Ads  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.    12  vols.  1844  ff. 

B.  3.  Sdd :    Document*  of  the  Continental  Reformation,  191 

pp.  68fi-715. 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  rehtitig  to  Scotland  1509-1603. 

vols.    ed.  M.  J.  Thorpe.    1858. 
State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  t}veen  of 

1542-«1,  cd.  J.  Bain  and  W.  K.  Boyd.    5  vols.  1898  ff. 
Jlamilton  Papert,  153i~ftO,  ed.  J.  Bain. 
Much  in  the  English  calL'ndan.  for  which  ace  bibliography 

chap.  VI. 
John  Knox's  Works,  ed.  liaiu^,  1846-C4. 
B..  Lindsay  of  Fitsoottie:    Hisiorie  and  rronictet  of  Scotland, 

ed.  A.  J.  G.  Mackuy.     1899-1911.     3  vola. 
Satirical  Poems  of  the  Time  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  J.  Ora 

toun.    2  vols.  1891. 
John  Esoz:    7^  History  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion 

Scotland,  ed.  by  Culbbert  Lennox.     1905. 

LlTEIlATL'llE; 

P.  Hume  Brown:  History  of  Scotland.  3  vols.  1899-1909, 
W.  L.  Mathieson:    Polities  and  Religitm:  a  study  of  9\-otti 

history  from  Reformation  to  Revolution.  2  vols.  1902. 
S.    E.    lieuuig:    The    Iteformation    in    Scotland.    191 

(Strong'ly  ProtCBtaat). 
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0.  Cbriftle:    Th»  Infiiumeo  of  Letten  (m  the  8coHi*h  Re  for- 

matUfn.     1908. 
A.  Lftnff;    John  Knox  and  the  Rtfarmation.    190&. 
J.  Crook :    John  Knox  the  Refontter.     1907. 
A.  B.  Hart,  "Joba  Knox."  in  Amrritan  nutorical  Rwwa, 

xiii.  259-80.     (BrilHant  cluuTicter  rtudj). 
R.  8.  Bait:    "John  Ktiox,"  in  Quarterlif  BevitU,  vol.  205, 

1906. 
A.  Luc:    The  Mysttiy  of  Mary  Stuart.     1002. 
Lad;  Blenneriianett:    Maria  Sfvari,  Koniffin  von  Sehotttand. 

I'HfT, 
A.  Lang:    A  Uutory  of  Scotland.    4  voU.  1900-7. 
P.  Home  Bnmi;    John  Knox.    2  vob.  1895. 
H.  Cowan:    John  Knox.     1905. 
A  B.  Mtcewen:     A  llittory  of  the  Vhurch  in  Scotland.     Vol. 

I  (^97-1546),  l'Ji:(;  Vol.  II  (154C-60),  1!H8.  (Ooml). 
A.  JMng:  "Ciukot  L«ttcn,"  Encyclopadta  Brilannieo,  1910. 
P.    Home    Brown :    Sunejfs    of    Seottuk    HUtory.    1919. 

(PhiloEopbical). 

CHAPTER  Vin.  TRE  COtTNTEH  REFORMATION 
%%  1  and  2.    The  Papacy  and  Italy  1521-1590. 

SOUBCES: 

0.  Xiifat:    op.  eit. 

CoonliiUD  delectomm  eardinaliam  et  aliornm  praeUtontm  do 
emcodaoda  ecclesta  1531.  In  !blsiu(i :  •Soororutn  Condi- 
iorwn  ft  Dtcrttorum  eoUtctio  nova,  1751,  Supplfineiit  5, 
pp.  539-47.  The  samo  in  Qcrman  with  Lutlicr's  notca 
in  Ltither's  IVVrJte,  Wcinuir,  vol.  50. 


tTDRS: 
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0,      Droyaen:    Getehichte      der      Gtgenre  formation.    1893. 
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THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA  AND  THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EUROPE 
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CIUPTEB  X 
SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 
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At  the  aoann  for  tba  chipler  woaU  belod*  all  the  ix< 
taut  Ittrrature  aad  doeoisraU  of  the  period,  it  is  impowbla 
to  do  more  than  OMntlaa  a  few  of  thane  porticulariy  leCernd 
lo.  Horegver,  aa  noct  political  faulariea  dow  have  diapten 
on  aoelal  aod  e«oiwimJe  coodituutt,  a  irnat  deal  on  the  luh- 
jeet  will  be  foimd  in  the  prerimn  btbUographit*. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
THE  REFORMATION  INTERPRETED 


The  purpose  of  the  following  list  is  not  to  give  the  titlfl* 
all  general  histories  of  the  Reformstion,  bat  of  those  bo(da 
and  urlieles  in  which  some  noteworthy  contribnlioQ  htm  been 
made  to  the  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  events.  Many 
an  excellent  work  of  pure  DarraUve  cbaraeter,  and  many  of 
tlune  dealing  with  some  partieular  phase  of  the  Reformation, 
an  omitte<J.  All  the  noteworthy  historical  works  published 
prior  to  1600  are  listed  in  the  bibtiograpby  to  Chapter  XII, 
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